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Begun in the Vear 1641. 


di * 


ith the precedent Paſſages, and Actions, that 
contributed thereunto, and the happy End, 
and Concluſion thereof by the Kixc's bleſſed 
RESTORATION, and RETURN, upon the 29th 
of May, in the Year 1660. 


| Written by the Right Honourable 5 
EDWARD Earl of CLARENPDON, 
Late Lord High Chancellor of England, Privy Counſellor in 
the Reigns of King CaarLEs the Firſt and the Second. 
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Klnue is dd. Thucyd. 
Ne quid Falſi dicere audeat, ne quid Veri non audeat. Cicero. 
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MADAM | 5 
FITH at Dnty and Submiſſion comes into the World the laſt part of 
this Hiſtory under Tour Majeſty's Protection; a juſt Tribute to Tour 
Majeſty, as well on the account of the Memory nl the Author, ſo long 
"engaged, and ſo uſefully, in the Service of the Crown, as of the work 
it ſelf, ſo worthily memorable for the great Subject He treats of; and ſo inſtruc. 
tive, by his noble way of treating it. 3 yy VV 

This work, now it is compleatly publiſh'd, relates the Tranſa#ions of near twen. 
ty years, hardly to be parallelPd in any other time, or place, for the wonderful turns, 
and paſſages in it. In this ſpace of time, Tour Majeſty ſees Tour own Country at 
the higheſt pitch of Happineſs and Proſperity, and the loweſt degree of Adverſity 


and Miſery. So that, when a Man carries his Thoughts and his Memory over all 


the Occurrences of thoſe Times, he ſeems to be under the power of ſome Enchantment, 


and to dream, rather than read, the Relations of ſo many ſurpriſing Rovolut ions. 
The Peace and the Plenty of this Kingdom, and, in ſo ſhort # ſpate of time the 
bloody deſolation of it by a moſt wicked Rebellion, the ruin of ſo many noble and great 


Families, and the devaſtation of their Eſtates, and, after this, the Reſtitution of 
all things as at the beginning, is hardly credible at this time, even ſo ſoon after 
all theſe things came to paſs. ee. 

When Tour Majeſty ſees one of Tour Royal Anceſtors, the firſt who liv'd to Reign 


as Heir to the two Crowns of Great. Britain united, and, on that account, higher in 


Reputation, Honour, and Power, than any of his Predeceſſors, brought, by unac- 
countable Adminiſtrations on the one hand, and by vile Contrivances on the other, 


into the greateſt difficulties and diſtreſſes throughout all bis Kingdoms; then left 


and abandon 4 by moſt of his Servants, whom he had himſelf raiſed to the greateſt 
Honours, and Preferments; thus reduced to have ſcarce one faithful able Counſellby 


about him, to whom he could breath his Conſcience and Complaints, and jrom 


whom he might ex pect one honeſt, ſound, diſintereſſed Advice: 74 this, hom he 


was obliged to take up Armes, and to contend with his own Subjects in the Field for 


his Crown, the Laws, his Liberty, and Life; there meeting with unequal fortune, 
how he was driven from one part of the Kingdom, and from one Body of an Army to 
another, till at laſt he was brought under the 17 of cruel and mercileſs Men, Im. 
priſon d, Arraign'd, Condemn'd, and Executed like a common Malefattor : And after 
this ſtill, when Tour Majeſty ſees his Enemies triumphing for a time in their own 
guilt, and ruling over their fellows, and firſt companions in wickedneſs, with ſuc- 
ceſsful Inſolence, till theſe very Men by force, and fraud, and ſundry artifices, ſtill 
getting the better one of another, brought all Government into ſuch Confuſion and 


Anarchy, that no one of them could ſubſiſt; and how then, by God's Providence, the 


Heir of the Royal Martyr was invited and brought home by the Generality of the 
People, and their Repreſentatives, to return, and take ou him the Government, in 
41 full an Exerciſe of it as any of his Predeceſſors had ever enjoy d; not ſubjet# to 
any of thoſe Treat ies, or Conditions, which had been ſo often offer'd by his Father 
to the Men then in credit, and power, and, in their pride and fury, had been as often 
rejetted by them: When Tour Majeſty ſees before Jou all this begun, and carried on 
in Violence and War, and concluded in a peaceful Reſtoration, within the ſpace of 
twenty years, by Englith- Men alone amongſt themſelves, without the Intervention of 
any Foreign Power; many of the ſame hands joyning in the Recovery and Setlement, 
as they had done before in the Deſtruct ion, of their Country; Tour Majteſty will 
certainly ſay, 8 = 
This was the Lord's doing, and it a ever be marvellous in our eyes. 
| 2 An 
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An Account of this great work of God coming to be publiſh'd in Your Majeſty's 
ei me, it is humbly conceiv'd not improper to congratulate Tour good fortune, that, 
in the beginning of Your Reign, ſuch a Hiſtoryof the greateſt Matters paſs'd with. 
in Tour own Dominions, comes to light; as well for the neceſſity there may be, after 
above forty years run out in a very unſettled and various management of the publick 
Affairs, to put Men in Mind again of thoſe miſchiefs under which ſo many great 
Men fell on both ſides, as in hopes, that on Tour Majeſty's account, and for the Glo- 
ry of your Name, whom Tour People have univerſally receiv'd with joy, this Gene- 
ration may be inclind to let theſe. freſp examples of Good and Evil fink into their 
minds, and make t he deeper impreſſiof in them to follow the one, and avoid the other. 
From the Tear 1660 td very near 1685, which was the time of King Charles the 
Second's Reign here in England, i muſt needs be omn'd, that, with all the very good 
Underſtanding, and excellent good Nature of that King, there was a great mix- 
ture of Counſels, and great viciſſitudes of good and bad Events, almoſt through. 
out that ſpace of time attending his Government. They ſeem indeed to be ſome- 
what like the four Seaſons of the Tear; of which three Quarters are generally 
fair, hopeful, flouriſhing, and gay; but there come as conſtantly ſevere Winters, 
that freeze, wither, 22 and cut off many hopeful plants, and eæpectat ions of 
things to come, . 855 8 JJC 
It muſt be omn'd too, ſince it can never be concealed, that, from the beginning of 
the Reſtoration, there was, certainly, not ſuch a Return to God Almighty for 
the wonderful Bleſſings he had pour'd out with ſo liberal a hand, as, no doubt, 
was due to the great Author and Giver of all that Happineſs: Neither was 
there ſuch a prudence in the Adminiſtration, or ſuch a ſteadineſs in the conduct of 
Affairs, as the freſh Experience of the foregone Misfortunes might well have 
forewarn'd thoſe that were entruſted in it, to have purſued with Courage and 
Conſtancy. It is but too notorious there was great forgetfulneſs of God, as well 
as manifeſt Miſtakes towards the World; which quickly brought forth fruits 


ya 


o 


meet for ſuch undutifulneſs, and ill conduct. 


» . 


The next four Tears after that Reign, were attended with more fatal Miſcar- 
riages; over which it may be more decent to draw a Veil, than to enter into a parti- 
cular enumeration of them. Many great Princes have been led unawares into ir- 
recoverable Errors; and thegreater they are, ſo many more particular Perſons are 
#ſually involv'd in the Calamity. . ; 

What follow'd after this time, till Your Majeſty's moſt happy coming to the 
Throne, is ſo freſh in the memory of all Men yet living, that every one will be 
beſt able to make his own obſervations upon it. Such Deliverances have their 
pangs in the Birth, that much weaken the Conſtitution, in endeavouring to pre- 
JJ. Ls SC! 

And now Tour Majeſty, who ſucceeds to a Revolution, as well as a Reſtorati- 
on, has the advantage of retroſpect on all theſe Accidents, and the benefit of re- 
viewing all the failings in thoje times: and whatſoever was wanting at thoſe op- 
portunities of amending paſt Errors, in the management of Affairs, for the bet- 
ter eſtabliſhment of the Crown, and the ſecurity of the true old Engliſh Government, 
it will be Jour Majeſty's happineſs to ſupply in Tour time: A time in ſome ſort 
reſembling the auſpicious beginning of King Charles the Second's Reſtoration ; 
for in that time, as now in Tour Majeſty's, the People of this Kingdom rau 
chearfully into Obedience; the chiefeſt offenders lay quiet under 4a ſenſe of their 
own Crimes, and an apprehenſion of the reward juſtly due to them; and all Tour 
Subjects went out to meet Your Majeſty with Duty, and moſt with Love, 

Compariſons of Times may be as odious as that of Perſons; and therefore no 
more ſhall be ſaid here on that Subject, than that ſince the Reftoration, aud ſome 
few Tears after it, given up to joy, and the forgetfulneſs of paſt Miſeries, there 
hath been no time that brought ſo much hope of quiet, and ſo general a ſatisfa#i.. . 
on to theſe Kingdoms, as that on which we ſaw Tour Majeſty ſo happily ſeated 
upon the Throne of Tour Anceſtors. Among all the ſigns of greatneſs and glory 
in a Prince's Reign, there is none more really advantageous, none more com- 
fortable, than that which Virgil remarks as a felicity in the time of Auguſtus, 

When Abroad the Soveraign is proſperous, and at Home does Govern 

_ | Subjects willing to obey: CARE 

When it is not fear that drives and compels them, but affect ion and loving 
kindneſs that draws them, to their Duty; and makes them rejoyce under the Laws 
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Entrance; and ſuch God grant it may be Ever. 

The two firſt Volumes of this Hiſtory have laid be ore Tour Majeſty the ori- 
ginal cauſes, and the foundations of the Rebellion, and Civil War; the Contri- 
vances, deſigns, and conſultations in it; and the miſerable eveuts of it; aud 
feem'd to have finiſh'd the whole War, when the Author, at the very end of the 
Ninth Book ſay i, that from that time there remain'd no poſſibility for the King to 
draw any more Troops together in the Field. And when there's an end of Ad ion 
ia the Field, the inquiries into the conſequences afterwards are uſually leſs warm. 
But it happens in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſeveral new Scenes of new Wars, 
and the Events of them, are open'd in this Volume; which, it is hoped, wil prove 
exceeding uſeful, even in thoſe parts, where, by reaſon of the fulneſs of the Subject, 
it cannot be delightful, and, in all other parts of it, both uſeful and delightful, 
Tour Majeſty eſpecially, who muſt have Tour Heart perpetually intent to ſee what 
follow'd in the cloſe of all thoſe Wars, and by what means and methods the loſs of all 
that Noble and Innocent Blood, and particularly that portion of the Royal Stream 
then ſpilt,was recompenſed upon Their Heads who were the Wicked Contrivers of the 
Parricide, and how at laſt the Miſeries of theſe Nations, and the Sufferings of Tour 
Royal Family were all recover'd by God Almightys own unerring 2 

doubt, be more agreeably entertain'd in this Volume with the Relation of the ſecres 
ſteps of the return of God's Mercy, than when he ſtill ſeem'd openly to have forſaken 
His own ae Cauſe ; wherein ſo much of what was deareſt to Tour ſelf was ſo 
highly concern'd. 4, 5 8 
of the Tranſaſtions within theſe Kingdoms, ſoon after the War was ended, eſpec i- 
ally juſt before and after the barbarous Murther of the Bleſſed King, this Author 
could have but ſhort and imper fett informations abroad. It cannot therefore juſt- 
ly be expected that he ſhould be ſo full, or minute in many circumſt ances relating to 
the Actions and Conſultations of that Party here at home, as are to be found is 
ſome other Writers, whoſe buſineſs it was to intend only ſuch matters. 

One thing indeed were very much to be wiſh'd, that he had given the World amore 
diftinft, and particular Narrative of that Pious King's laſt moſt magnanimous 
Fufferings in his Impriſonments, Trial, and Death. But it ſeems the remembrance 
of all thoſe deplorable paſſages was ſo grie vous, and inſupportable to the Writer's 
mind, that be abhorr'd the dwelling long upon them, and choſe rather to contract 
the whole black Tragedy within too narrow a compaſs. But this is aloſs that can 
only now be lamented, not repaired. 5 
But when the Hiſtory brings Tour Majeſty to what the Noble Writer eſteem'd one 
of his principal buſineſſes in this Volume, to attend King Charles the Second, and 
bis two Royal Brothers, throughout all their wandrings, which take up a conſidera- 
ble ſhare of it, and are moſt accurately and knowingly deſcrib'd by him, as having 
been a conſt ant Witneſs of moſt of them, it is preſum'd, This part may give Tour 
Majeſty equal fatisfatFion to any that is gone before it. It will not be unpleaſant 


Baniſh'd King under his long adverſe Fortune, and how many Tears of Trouble and 
Diſtreſs he patiently waited God Almighty's appointed time, for his Redemption 
from that Captivity. £ 

. In that diſconſolate time of diſtreſs and lowneſs of his Fortune, Tour Majeſty 
will find cauſe to obſerve, that there were Factions even Then in his little Court be. 


Communities of Men: They are like Tares ſown by an Enemy amongſt the 
Wheat, whilſt good Men ſleep. 0 

Upon the Subject of the Fact ious in thoſe days, there is a particular paſſage in 
this Hiſtory, of two Parties in that Court abroad,who thought it worth their while 
even Then to be very induſtrious in proſecuting this Author with unjuſt and falſe 


ſeem' d, on moſt other accounts, incompatible the one with the other, they were very 
beartily united in endeavouring to compaſs His deſtrution ; and for no other rea. 
ſon, that ever appear d, but bis being au unwearied Aſſertor of the Church of 
England's Cauſe, and a conſtant Friend and Servant to the true Intereſt of it; to 
which either of Them was really more irreconcileable, than they were to each other 
"* whatſoever they pretended. | 

1 This paſſage ſeems to deſerve 4 particular reflect ion, becauſe within fem Tears after 
= that King's Reſtorat ien, ſome of beth 8 Parties joyn'd again in attacking this 
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by which they are Govern d. Such was certainly the time of Tour Majeſty's firſt 


will, no 


to Tour Majeſty, ſince Jou have known ſo well the happy concluſion of it, to ſee the 


hond Sea; ſo inſeparable are ſuch undecent and unchriſtian Contentions from all 


Accuſations, And the Author himſelf obſerves, that, howſoever thoſe Parties 
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THE DEDICATION, 
Noble Author,and accuſing him anew of the very ſame pretended Crimes they had oh. 
jected to him abroad; where there had been ſo much Malice ſhew'd on one ſide,and ſo 
much natural and irreſiſtible Innocency appear'd on the other, that one would have 
thought, no Arrow out of the ſame Quiver, could have been enough envenom'd to 
have hurt ſo faithful, ſo conſtant, and ſo tried a Servant to the Church and Crown, 

This particular, and another, wherein Jour Majeſty will find what Advice this 

Author gave his Royal Maſter, upon the occaſion of his being much preſſed to go to 
Church to Charenton, and how ſome Intrigues, and Snares, cunningly laid on one 
fide, were very plainly and boldly withſtood on the other by this Author, will ler the 
World ſee, why this Man was by any means to be remov'd, if his Adverſaries could 
effeft it, as one that was perpetually croſſing their Miſchievons Deſigns, by an habi- 
tual courſe of adhering unmoveably to the Intereſt of this Charch and Nation, 

In the progreſs of this Book, Jour Majeſty will alſo find ſome very near that King 
whilſt he was abroad, endeavour to take advantage of the forlorn and deſperate 
Circumſtances of his Fortune, to perſwade him, that the Party who had Fought for 
his Father, was an inſignificant, a deſpicable, and undone Number of Men; and, on 

this account, putting him on the thoughts of Marrying ſome Roman Catholick Lady, 

who might engage thoſe of that Religion, both at Home and Abroad, in his Majeſty's 
Intereſt ; Others at the ſame time, with equal importunity,recommending the power 
of the Presbyterians, as moſt able to do him Service, and bring him Home. 

This Noble Author all this while perſiſted,in the integrity of his Soul, to uſe that 
credit his Faithfulneſs and Truth had gain'd him, to convince the King, that For- 
reign Force was a ſtrength not deſirable for him to depend on, and, if it were ſuſ- 
pected to be on the Intereſt of Popery, of all things moſt likely to prevent, and diſap- 
point his Reſtoration; that for his own Subjects, none of them were to be neglected ; 

his Armes ought to be ſtretch'd out to receive them all; but the old Royal Party 
was that his Majeſty ſhould chiefly rely on, both to aſſiſt him in his Return, and 

afterwards to eſtabliſh his Government. Fes. BE 

This Noble Author had been a watchſul obſerver of all that had paſſed inthe time of 
the Troubles; and had the opportunity to have ſeen the Actions, and penetrated, in a 
good meaſure, into the Conſultations of thoſe days, and was no ill judge of the Temper 
and Nature of Mankind; and He, it ſeems,could wot be of opinion, but that They who 
had ventur'd all for the Father would be the trueſt and firmeſt Friends to the Son. 

Whether this grew up in him to be his judgement, from his obſervation of the 

Rules of Nature, and a general pract ice in all Wiſe Men to depend moſt on the Ser- 
vice, and Affection of thoſe who had been ſteady to them in their diſtreſſes; or whether 
Luke-warm Trimming inuifferency though ſometimes dignified with the Character 
Of Politicks, did not ſuit with His plain dealing, it is certain, he never could 
Adviſe a Prince to hold a Conduit that ſhould grieve, and diſoblige his old 
Friends, in hope of getting nem ones, and make all his old Enemies re- 
Joyce, But, however his Malicious Proſecutors afterwards ſcandalized him, as be- 
ing the Author of ſuch Counſels, and objected to him what was their own advice 
and practice, He really thought this kind of Conduct weaken'd the hands, and tend- 
ed to the Subverſion of any Government. And the ſucceſs has approv'd this judge- 
ment; for in the very inconſtant, and variable Adminiſtration under that King, 
it was found by Experience, and to this day the Memorials of it are extant, that 
he had Quiet and Calm days, or more Rough and Bo iſterous Weather, as be favour'd, 
or diſcountenanced his own Party; call'd indeed a Party by the Enemies of it, upon 
a Levelling Principle of allowing no diſtinctions; though all who have contended 
againſt it, were properly but Parties; whilſt that was then, and is ſtill, on the ad- 
vantage ground of being Eſt abliſh'd by the Laws, and Incorporated into theGovernment. 

By degrees Tour Majeſty is brought, in the courſe of this Hiſtory, as it were to 
the Top of ſome exalted height, from whence you may behold all the Errors and Mis- 
fortunes of the Time paſt with advantage to Tour ſelf ; may view Armies drawn 

up, and Battles Fought, without Your part of the Danger; and, by the Experience 
of former Misfortunes, Eſt abliſh Tour own Security. 

It ſeems to be a Situation not unlike that of the Temple of Wiſdom in Lucretius ; 
from whence he adviſes hu Readers to look down on all the Vanity and Hurry of the 
World. And as that Philoſophical Poet does very movingly deſcribe the purſuits of 
thoje whom he juſtly ſtyles Miſerable Men, diſtraing themſelves in weariſome Con- 
tentions about the Buſineſs and Greatneſs of an empty World; jo does thu Noble Hiſ- 
torian, with true and evident deductions from one Cauſe and Event to another and 
ſuch an agreeable thread of entertainment, that one is never content to give over read- 
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ing, bring Tour Majeſty to an eaſy aſcent over all the knowledge of thoſe Miſerable 
times; from whence not in ſpeculation only, but really and experimentally, You 
may look down on all the folly, and madneſs, and wickedneſs of thoſe ſecret Contri- 

wances, and open Violences, whereby the Nation, as well as the Crown, was brought 
to Deſolation; and ſee how falſly and weakly thoſe great and buſy diſturbers of Peace, 
pretended Reformation, and Religion, and to be ſeeking God in every one of their 
Rebellious and Sinful Act ions; whereas God was not to he found in their Thunder, 


the ſtill voice of Peace be came at laſt to defeat and diſappoint all their Inventions : 
That God, to whom Vengeance belongs, aroſe, and ſhew'd himſelf in defence of that 
Righteous Cauſe of the Crown and Church; which Tour Majeſty will obſerve to have 
been Combin'd againſt, Fonght with, Overthrown, and in the end Rais'd and Re- 
eſtabliſhed together, Now theſe things happen'd for enſamples, and they are 
written for our admonition. 3 TT 

It is now moſt humbly ſubmitted to Tour Majeſty's judgement, whether the con- 
federation of theſe matters, ſet forth in thu Hiſtory, be. not the moſt uſeful proſpect 
not for Tour ſelf onely, but Jour Nobleſt Train, Jour great Council, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, in Parliament aſſembled. 5 


£2 . 
> 


When Your Majeſty is ſo attended, by God's bleſſing, no Power on Earth will be able 
to diſappoint Tour Wiſdom, or reſiſt Tour Will. And there may be need of all this 
Power and Authority, to preſerve and defend Your Subjects, as well as Your Crown, 
from the like Diſtrat#ions and Invaſions. There may want the concurrence of a Par- 


madneſs of Men of the ſame Principles in thu Age, as deſtroyd the laſt: ſuch as 
ed deſigns; ſuch as take themſelves to be inform'd, even from thu Hiſtory, how to 


more refin'd Skill in wickedneſs to be able once again to overthrow the Monarchy, and 
C6 TRY ey narnn of. Hh, 8 "5 WM 

There is no doubt, Madam, but every thing that us repreſented to Your Majeſty 
of this Nature, will find a Party ready to deny it; that will joyn hand in hand to 
aſſure the World there is no ſuch thing. It is a Common Cauſe, and it is their In- 
tereſt, if they can, to perſwade Men, that it is only the heat and warmth of High- 
Church Inventions, that ſuggeſt ſuch Fears and Jealouſies. 5 

But let any impartial Perſon judge, to whom all the Libertines of the Republican 
Party are like to unite themſelves; and whether it is imaginable, that the Eſt abliſh'd 
Government, either in Church or State, can be ſtrengthened, or ſerv'd by them; 
They muſt go to the Enemies of Both, and pretend there is no ſuch thing as a Re- 
publican Party in England, that they may be the leſs obſerv'd, and go on the more 
ſecure in their deſtruttive projects. | 3 | EL 

They can have no better Game to play, than to declare, that none but Jacobites 
alarm the Nation with theſe Apprehenſions; and that Jacobites are nnch greater 
Enemies than Themſelves to Your Majeſty. Let that be ſo: no Man, in hu Wits, 
can ſay any thing to Jour Majeſty in behalf of any, let them be who they will, that 
will not own Tour Government, and wiſh the Proſperity and the Happineſs of it, 
and contribute all they can to maintain it. 


being Jacobites, let them rather clear themſelves of what they were lately charged 
before Tour MFeſty, that there are Societies of them which celebrate the horrid 
Thirtieth of January, with an execrable Solemnity of ſcandalous Mirth ; and that 
they have Seminaries, and a ſort of Univerſities, in England, maintain'd by great 
Contributions, where the fierceſt Doctrines againſt Monarchical, and Epiſcopal 

Government, are Taught and Propagated, and where they bear an implacable hatred 
to Tour Majeſty's Title, Name, and Family. 


Authority; neither can Your Throne, which they are thus perpetually aſſaulting, 
or undermining, be ſupported by a leſs Power. 


to Your Majeſty, take themſelves to be more concern'd to be zealous in the defence of 
Tour Royal Prerogative, as well as of their own juſt Rights and Privileges, in that 
it was under the Name and Style of a Parliament, though very unjuſtly ſo called, 
that all the Miſchiefs mention'd in this Tito were brought upon the Kingdom. 

A | They 


mor their Earthquakes, that ſeem'd to ſhake the foundations of the World; but in | 


liament, to prevent the return of the ſame miſchievous practices, and to reſtrain the 
think themſelves even more capable than thoſe in the laſt, to carry on the like wick- 


mend the miſtakes then committed by the principal Directors on that ſide, and by a 


But whilſt theſe Men moſt falſely aſperſe the Sons of the Church of England for 


This ſeems to be a Torrent that cannot be reſiſted but by the whole Legiſlative 


In theſe difficulties Tour great Council will, over and above their Perſonal duty 


a+ 
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* They beſt can diſcover the Craft and Subtilty formerly uſed in thoſe Conſultations; 


dies proper, and adequate to all theſe Evils, by which God may be Glorified, and 
the ancient Conſtitution of this Goveritment Retriev'd, and Supported. 


to the Men com lain'd of; it has been offer'd on their Behalf, that their Intentions 


ing Heart, to judge aright of al 


THE DEDICATION. 


which firſt inveigled, and drew Men in from one Wickedneſs to another, before they 
were aware of what they were doing; and engaged them to think themſelves not 
ſafe, but by doing greater Evils than they began with. | | x 

They will, no doubt, be filled with a juſt Indignation againſt all that Hypocriſy 
and Villany, by which the Engliſh Name, and Nation, were expoſed to the Cenſure 
of the reſt of the World: They only can he able to preſent your Majeſty with reme- 


There is one Calamity more, 7 4 ma in need of 
Hand. It is in truth a pecultar Ca 


1 


5 a Cure from Tour own Soveraign 
h 45 lamity fallen moſt heavily on this Age, which 
though it took its chief Riſe from the diſorderly, diſſolute times of thoſe Wars, and 
has monſt rou ſiy increaſed ever ſince, yet was never own'd ſo much as Now, and that 
is a barefaced contempt, and diſuſe of all Religion whatſoever. And indeed whas 
could ſo much feign'd Sani#ity, and ſo much real Wickedneſs, during that Rebellion 
begun in 1614, produce elſe in fooliſh Mens bearts, than to ſay, There is no God? 

This Irreligion was then pretended to be cover'd with a more ſignal Morality and 
preciſe ſtriſtneſs in Life and Converſation, which was to be a recompence for the 
loſs of Chriſtianity. But now, even that Shadow of Godlineſs and Virtue is fled 1 
too. Atheiſm, and Profaneſs, diligently cultivated, have not failed to produce a 3 
proſtitution of all Manners in Contempt of all Government. 

This Profaneſs and Impiety ſeems, next to the horrible Confufions of the late 
Rebellion, to have gain'd ground chiefly by this Method, that, when many who have 
been in Authority have not, on ſeveral Acconnts, been heartily affefted to the Sup. 

ort of the Church Eſt abliſh'd by Law, there has crept in, by little and little, a li- 
oe againſt all Religion. For where the chief Adviſers or Managers of Publick 
Affairs, have inclin'd to Alterativns, which the Eſt abliſh'd Rules have not coun- 
teuanced, they durſt not cauſe the Laws to be put in Execution, for fear of turn- 
ing the force of them on Themſelves ; ſo their next Refuge has been to ſuffer Men 
to _ no Diſcipline, or Government at all, V 

us the Church of England, put to Nurſe, as it were, ſometimes to ſuch as 
bave been inclined to Popery, and ſometimes to other Sets, and ſometimes to Men 
indifferent to all Religion, bat h been in danger of being ſtarv d, or overlaid, hy al 
of them; and the ill Conſequence has redounded not only to the Members of that Com. 


munion, but to all the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity it ſelf, 5 

Whoever have ventur'd to give warning of theſe wicked deſigns and praftices, 
have been render'd as Perſons of ill Temper, and very bad Affect ions. They that 
bave been in Credit aud Authority, have been frequently inclin'd to be favourable 
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were good; and that it was even the Intereſt of the Government to cover their 
Principles, whatever might be the Conſequences of them. RET 
Thus theſe Miſchiefs have been ſtill growing, and no Laws have hitherto reach- 
ed them; and, poſſibly, they are become incapable of a remedy; unleſs your Maje- 
ſtys great Example of Piety and Virtue ſhall have ſufficient influence to amend 
them: No honeſt Man can ſay it is not reaſonable, and even neceſſary, to watch 
them; and that, in compaſſion to Tour Subjeds, as well as Fuſtice to Tour ſelf. 
This Hiſtory bath ſhewn Tour Majeſty their Fruits in the late Times, by which Ton 
ſhall know them ſtill ; for Tour Majeſty well remembers Who bas ſaid, that 
E Men do not gather Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of Whiſtles, 
That God may give Tour 1 a diſcerning Spirit, a wiſe, and underſt and- 
things that belong to Jour Peace; that he may 
enable Ton to ſubdue Jour Enemies Abroad by ſucceſsful Counſels, and Armes, and 
to reduce Your Ill willers at Home by prudent Laws, adminiſter'd with the Meek- 
zeſs of Wiſdom; that he would give you Length of Days in one Hand, and Riches 
and Honour in the other; that Ton, in Jour Days may have the Glory to reſtore 
ood Nature (for which the Engliſh Nation was formerly ſo Celebrated) and good 
1 as well as the ſincere Profeſſion, and Univerſal Prattice of the True Re- | 
ligion, in Tour Kingdoms; and that His Almighty Power may defend Jou with His > 
favourable Kindneſ; as with a Shield, againſt all Your Adverſaries of every kind, 1 
are the Zealous, Conſtant, and Devout Prayers of ſo many Millions, that it were 1 
the hig beſt Preſumption in am One Perſon, te ſubſeribe 4 particular Name to ſo 
Univerſal a Concern, 27 Pe 2 
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Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Sc. 7 


BECK. D 


er., . ©. 


"tun. 


n. Act 


Wherefore do I ſee every Mun with his bands on his loint, as a Womat 


in travail, and all faces are turn'd into paleneſs ? 
Jer. xrvir. 6. 


0 thou ſword of the Lord, Fow long will it be &'re thou be quiet ? put up 


thy ſelf into thy Scabbard, reſt, and be ſtill, 
25 „ Ee, r A 


— HE Actions of the laſt Year were attended with ſo many 
SES, J.“ diſmal Accidents and Events, that there were no ſeeds 


Jof the Church Government, but was willing enough 
f — that they ſhould entertain any other hopes, and was not 
himiettf wituvur uope, that by ſatisfying the Ambition, and Intereſt of particu- 
lar Men, he might mitigate the rigour of the Presbyterian Faction; and to 
that purpoſe Monfieur Montrevil was gone from London to the Scotiſh Army, 
then before Newark, having taken Oxford in his way, and ſo given an Account 
to the King of his obſervations, and receiv'd from him ſuch Information and 


Inſtruction as was neceſſary for the work in hand. 


In the mean time no ways were left untryed to draw ſuch a Body of an Army 
together, as might enable his Majeſty to make ſome attempt upon the Enemy; 
and if he could, by all poſſible endeavours, have drawn out of all his. Garriſons 
left, a force of five thouſand Horſe and Foot (which at that time ſeem'd a thing 
not to be deſpaired of) he did more deſire to have loſt his life, in ſome ſignal 
artempt upon any part of the Enemies Army, than to have enjoyed any condi- 

tions which he foreſaw he was ever like to obtain by Treaty; and he was not 


out of hope of a Body of five thoufand Foot to be landed in Cornwal, which his 


Letters from France confidently promiſed, and which had been fo much ex- 
pected, and depended upon by the Prince, that it kept, him from tranſporting 


himlelf into SJ, till Fairfax was hands (as hath been ſaid before) within 
| | ns little 


PE TI "IN a. 2 — ire 


2 eee Book X. 


little more than twenty Miles of Pendennis. For Sir Dudley Mat had been 

Tent expreſsly from the Lord Jermyn, to aſſure the Prince, that ſuch a Body of 
five thouſand Foot were actually raiſed under the Command of Ruvignie, and 
ſhould be Embark'd for Pendennis within leſs than a month; and the Lord yer. 
my, ina Poſtſcript to that Letter which he writ to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer by Sir Dudley Myat, wiſhed him not to be too ſtrict in the compytation = 
of the Month from the date of the Letter, becauſe there might be accidents of . 


Winds at that Seaſon; but he deſired him to be confident, that they ſhould be 
all landed within the expiration of fix Weeks, and by that Meaſure to conduct 
the reſolutions, and to decline fighting upon that Account: After all this, it is 
as true, that there was never a Man at this time levied, or deſign'd for tat 
Expedition, only the Name of Ruvignie (becauſe he was of the Religion, and 7 
known to be a good Officer) had been mention'd, in ſome looſe diſcourſe by the 
Cardinal, as one who would be very fit to Command any Troops which might 
be ſent into England for the relief of the King; which the other, according ta 
his natural credulity, thought to be Warrant enough to give both the King and 
the Prince that unreaſonable ExpeQation the which and many other of that 
great Lord's Negotiations and Tranſactions, the ſucceeding, and long continuing 
Misfortunes, kept from being ever after examin'd, or conſider'd and reflected upon. 
The Prince ſtayed in the Ifle of Sich from Wedneſday the 4th of March till 
Thurſday the 16th of April, the Wind having continued ſo contrary, that the 
Lords Capel and Hopton came not to him from Cornwal till the Saturday before; 
: at which time likewiſe arriv'd a Trumpeter from Sir Thomas Fairfax, with ſuch 
7 a Meſſage from the Parliament to the Prince as might well be called a Sum- 
mons, rather than an Invitation; yet it was well it came not to Pendennis, where 
it would have found a Party among the Prince's Servants. The next Morning, 
being Sunday, a Fleet of about twenty ſeven, or twenty eight Sail of Ships, in- 
compaſſed the Iſland but within three or four hours, by a very notable Tem- 
peſt, which continued two days, they were diſperſed. Upon this, and a clear 
determination of the weakneſs of the Place, if it ſhould be attacked by any con- 
ſiderable ſtrength (which both by the Meſſage and the Attendants of it they 
had reaſon to apprehend) together with the extreme ſcarcity of Proviſions in 
that Iſland, which had not been, in the ſix weeks the Prince ſtaid there, ſup- 
plied with Victual for two days out of Cornwal, neither had there been any re- 
turns from France upon the Lord Colepepper's Application to the Queen, which 
returns would every day grow more difficult by the Seafon of the Year, his 
Highneſs inclin'd to remove to Jerſey; againſt which nothing could be objected 
of Weight, but the conſideration of the King's being at London (which was | 
ſtrongly reported ſtill) in a Treaty; and then, that his Highneſs's remove. 
eſpecially if by diſtreſs of Weather he ſhould be forced into France, might be 7 
prejudicial to the King; and therefore it would be reaſonable, firſt ro expect 
| ſome Advertiſement from his Majeſty in what condition he was. Hereupon his 
Highneſs produced in Council this enſuing Letter from the King, which was 
writ ſhortly after the Battle of Naſeby, and Which. he had conceal'd till that 
Morning from all the Lords, and which truly, I think, was the only ſecret he 
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had ever kept from the four he had truſted. 


' Hereford the 23d of June 1645: 


My late m to comman 
A letter from &« you ſhall never have occaſion to obey; it is this; If I ſhould at any time be 
he King tothe taken Priſoner by the Rebels, I command you (upon my bleſſing) never tg 
Prince, writ- © yield to any conditions, that are diſhonourable, unſafe for your Perſon, or 
en from Here. « Derogatory to Regal Authority, upon any conſiderations whatſoever, though 
ford; June 4 jt were for the ſaving of my Life; which in ſuch a Caſe, I am moſt confident, 
43. 16450 „Js in greateſt ſecurity by your conſtant reſolution, and not a whit the more in 
« danger for their threatning, unleſs thereby you ſhould yield to their deſires. 
« But let their Reſolutions be never ſo Barbaroas, the ſaving of my Life by 
« complying with them would make me end my days with torture, and diſquict 
« of mind, not giving you my Bleſſing, and Curſing all the reſt who are con- 
« ſenting to it. But your conſtancy will make me die chearfully, praiſing God 
« for giving me ſo gallant a Son, and heaping my bleſſings on you; which you 
* may be confident (in ſuch a caſe) will light on you. I charge you to . this 
4 AG 5 - Letter. 


_ Charles, . 3 © 
isfortunes remember me to command you that which I hope 


Of che REBELLION, & 3 
ZE | —ͤ— 2 — 
Letter ſtill ſafe by you, until you ſhall have cauſe'to uſe it; and then, and not 


2 * . p | 
« till then, to ſhew it to all your Council; it being my command to them, as 


« well as you; whom I pray God to make as profperouſly glorious as any of. 
« the Predeceflors ever were of. CPD: 


9% 


* 


= | « Your loving Father Charles R. 
1 After the reading this Letter, and a Conſideration of the probability that the 

Rebels would make ſome attempt upon his Highneſs there, and the impoſſibili- 
ty of reſiſting ſuch an attempt in the condition the Iſland then ſtood, it was by 
his Highneſs with great earneſtneſs propoſed, and by the whole Council (except 
the Earl of Berk-ſhrre) unanimouſly adviſed, that the opportwiity ſhould be then EK 
laid hold on, whilſt the Rebels Ships were ſcatter'd; and that his Highneſs 1 
ſhould Embark for Jerſey; which he did accordingly on Thurſday; and on the of rs fromSil- 
next day, being the 17th of April, with a proſperous wind landed at Jerſey ; Iy, lends at 

from whence, the ſame Night, they ſent an Expreſs to the Queen, of the Prince's Jerſey April 
ſafe arrival in that Iſland 3 and likewiſe Letters to St Maloes, and Havre de Grace, 1. 

to advertiſe the Lord Colepepper of the ſame; who receiv d the Information 

very ſeaſonably, lying then at Havre with two Frigats in expectation of a Wind 

for Sify, and with Command to the Prince from the Queen, immediately to. 

remove from thence. After the Prince had taken an Account of this Iſland, 

both himſelf, and all their Lordſhips were of opinion, that it was a place of the 

greateſt ſecurity, benefit, and conveniency to repoſe in, that could have been 

defired, and wiſh'd for; till upon a clear information, and obſervation of the 

King's condition, and the ſtate of England, he ſhould find a fit opportunity to 

Act; and the Prince himſelf ſeem'd to have the greateſt averſion, and reſoluti- 

on againſt going into France, except in caſe of danger of ſurpriſal by the Rebels, 

that could be imagined. In few days Mr. Progers, who had been diſpatched be- 

fore (preſently upon the Lord Colepepper's coming) from Paris for Sich, being 

hinder'd by contrary Winds till he recetv'd the News of the Prince's being at 

Terſey, came thither, and brought this following Letter from her Majeſty to 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Cipher. | 1 


Paris the 5th of April 1648; 


W « My Lord Colepepper muſt witneſs for me that I have patiently and at large, 4 Letter from 
4 heard all that he could ſay concerning the Condition of Si4y, and all that has be Queen "4 
2 heen propoſed for rendering of the Prince of Wales his abode there ſafe; yet the Chancellor 
1 I muſt confeſs to you, that Lam ſo far from being ſatisſied in that point, 7 the _—_ 
1 that I ſhall not ſleep in quiet until I ſhall hear that the Prince of Wales 20 * 
I ſhall be remov'd from thence. It is confeſſed, it is not ſufficiently for- oval inte 
S tified, and is acceſſible in divers Places; and the Manning the Works will France. 

require a thouſand Men more than you have, or, for ought I ſee, can pro- 

cure; neither can you be confident, that the loſs of Cornwal may not ſuddain- 

ly have a dangerous influence upon that Garriſon; moſt of your Soldiers be- 

ing of that Country. The Power of the Parliament at Sea is ſo great, that 
you cannot rely upon the ſeaſonable and ſafe Conveyance of ſuch proportions 
of Proviſions, as ſo great a Garriſon will req | 


ure : I need not remember you 
of what Importance to the King, and all his Party, : 


the ſafety of the Prince 
Perſon is; If he ſhould fall into the-Rebels hands, the whole woald thereby 


become deſperate; therefore I muſt importunately conjure you to intend this 
Work, as the principal Service you can do to the King, Me, or the Prince. 
«* Colepepper will tell you how I have ſtrain'd to aſſiſt you with preſent Proviſions, 


Shipping and Money, neceſſary for the Prince's remove to 5erſe * where, b 
<« confident of it, he ſhall want nothing. Beſides, f Jerſey = 


for ſatisfaction of others, I 
have mov'd the Queen Regent to give Aſſurance, that if the Prince, in his 
I way to Jerſey, ſhould be neceſſitated, b 


Id b by contrary Winds, or the danger ß 
the Parliament Shipping, to touch in France, he ſhould have all Freedom and ö 
Aſſiſtance from hence, in his immediate Paſſage thither; 


me. which is granted 
* with great Chearfulneſs, and Civility, and will be ſubſcribed under the hands 
Sof the French King and Queen, my Brother, and Cardinal Mazarin: Theres. _ 
fore J hope all ſcruples are now ſatisfied. Colepepper is haſtening to you with - | 
good Frigats; but if you ſhall find any danger before their Arrival. I ſhallre: TOR 4 
I upon your care not to omit any a to prevent dang 4 ME _— 


ec 


that danger, ac- 
WV 2 cording 
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r cording. to the Reſolution in Councll, which C) eber hath acquainted me 
„with; for which I thank you. I need not tell you how acceptable this Ser. 
vice wilt be to the King, who in every Letter preſſes me to write to you con- 


„ cerning my Son's Safety; nor that I am, and always will be, moſt conſtantly, 
| gs _ “ Your afſured Friend Henriette Marie R. 


The Prince and Council were very glad at the Receipt of this Letter, con- 
ceiving that they had now doneall that could be required at their Hands; though 
they were advertifed at their firſt Landing there, that there was ſtill an Expec- 
tation of the Prince in France; and that he would be ſpeedily importun'd from 
thence; which they could not believe; but affoon as the Lord Colepepper came, 
they plainly aicertid that Letter had been written upon Advice to Sify, and 
upon foreſeeing that an immediate Journey into France would not have been 
ſubmitred to; and that the Inſtrument mention'd for his Highneſs's Quiet and 
uninterrupted Paſſage through France to Jerſey, was only a Colour, the ſooner 
to have invited the Prince to have landed there, if there had been any Acci- 
dents in his Paſſage; but that the Reſolution was, that he ſhould not then 
have come to Jerſey, as it was now, that he ſhould quickly come from thence 
to which Purpoſe, ſnortiy after, came moſt importunate Letters from the Queen; 
and it ſeems, howſoever all the late Letters from the King to the Prince before 
his coming out of England, were for his repair into Denmark, his Majeſty, up- 
on what Reaſons I know not, conceiv'd his Highneſs to be in France; for after 

his coming to Jerſey, this following Letter was ſent to him, by the Lord Jer- 
myn, in whoſe Cipher it was writ, and decipher'd by his Lordſhip. 
1 Oxford the 22d of March, 


3 Charles, : 1 | 5 4 | 1 3 
1 FO fHoping that this will find you ſafe with your Mother, I think fit to write 
th PI te & this ſhort but neceflary Letter to you : Then know, that your being where 
| .* you are, ſafe from the Power of the Rebels, is under God, either my great- 
« eſt Security, or my certain Ruin, For your Conſtancy to Religion, Obedi- 

* ence to me; and to the Rules of Honour, will make theſe inſolent Men be- 

„ gin to hearken to Reaſon, when they ſhall ſee their Injuſtice not like to be 

< crown'd with quiet; but, if you depart from thoſe Grounds for which I have 

& all this Time Fought, then your leaving this Kingdom will be (with too much 

„ probability) call'd ſufficient Proof for many of the Slanders heretofore laid 

upon me: Wherefore, once again, I command you upon my Bleſſing to be con- 

4 ſtant to your Religion, neither hearkning to Roman Superſtitions, nor the 

« Seditious and Schiſmatical Doctrines of the Presbyterians and Independents ; 

* for, know that a perſecuted Church is not thereby leſs pure, though leſs for- 

te tunate. For all other Things, I command you to be totally directed by your 

„ Mother, and (as ſubordinate to her) by the remainder of that Council which 


« I put to you, at your parting from hence: And fo God bleſs you. 
ED Charles R 


This Letter, and the very paſſionate Commands from the Queen, together" 
with what was privately ſaid to his Highneſs by the Lord Colepepper, who from 
his being at Paris had changed his former Opinions, and was, (though he ex- 
preſs'd it tenderly ; finding a general Averfion) poſitive for his going, wrought 
ſo far on the Prince, that he diſcover'd an Inelination to the Journey; where- 
upon the Council preſented at large to him, the Inconveniencies and Dangers 
that naturally might be ſuppoſed would attend fuch a Reſolution ; They remem- 
ber'd, the Carriage of the Freuch ſince the beginning of this Rebellion; how it 
had been originally fomented, and afterwards countenanced by them; and that 
they had never, in the leaſt degree, affiſted the King; that there was no Evi- 

dence that, at that Time, they were more inclined to him than to the Rebels; 

„that it would be neceſfary they fhould make ſome publick Declaration on his 

The Lords Cas Majeſty's Behalf, before the Heir apparent of the Crown ſhould put h im ſelf in- 
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8 to their Hands. There was nothing omitted that could be thought of, to ren- y 
Paris, 20 diſ- der that Reſolution at leaſt to be of that Importance that it ought to be through- 1 
ſwade the ly weigh, and confider'd, before executed; and ſo, in the end they prevail'd 


Queen from with the Prince (fince at that time it was not known where the King was) 
jending for the to ſend the Lords Capel and Colepepper again to the Queen) to preſent the weigh- 


8 tineſs of the Matter to her Majeſty. One of their Inſtructions was — 
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« dom of France; the which direction, We conceive to be grounded upon her * 
« Majeſty's apprehenſion of danger to our Perſon by any reſidence here; the 


« contrary whereof, We believe, her Majeſty will be no ſooner advertiſed of, 


« than ſhe will hold Us excuſed for not giving that. preſent. phedience which 
« We defire always to yield to the leaſt Intimation of. her Majeſty 3 and there- 


e fore, you ſhall humbly acquaint her Majeſty, that We have great reaſon to 


« helieve.this Iſland, to be defenſible againſt a. greater Force, than We ſuppoſe 
ce robable to be brought againſt it. That the Inhabitants of the Iſland 5.0 
« preſs as much chearfulneſs, unänimity, and reſolution for the defence of our 
« Perſon, by their whole carriage, and particularly by a Proteſtation volunta- 
« rily undertaken by them, as can be deſir'd; and that, if, contrary to expecta- 
« tion, the Rebels ſhould take the Iſland, We can from the Caſtle (a place in 
« jt ſelf of very great ſtrength) with the leaſt hazard remove our ſelf to 
« France 3 which in caſe of Imminent danger We reſolve to do: That our 


_ « ſecurity being thus ſtated, We beſeech her Majeſty to conſider, whether it 


« he not abſolutely neceſſary, before any thought of our remove from hence be 

« entertain'd, that We have as clear an information as may be got, of the 
condition of our Royal Father, and the Affections of England, of the Reſo- 

« lutions of the Scots in England, and the. Strength of the Lord Mountroſe in 
« Scotland; of the Affairs in Ireland, and the concluſion of the Treaty there; 


« that ſo, upon a full and mature proſpect upon the Whole, We may fo diſ- 


« poſe of our Perſon as may be moſt for the benefit and advantage of our Roy- 
« al Father; or patiently attend ſuch an alteration and conjuncture, as may 
e adminiſter a greater advantage than is yet offer'd;3 and whether our remove 
« out of the. Dominions of our Royal Father (except upon ſuch a neceſſity, or 
« apparent viſible conveniency) may not have an Influence upon the Affectlons 
& of the three Kingdoms to the diſadvantage of his Majeſti y. 
Within two days after the two Lords were gone for Paris, Sir Dudley Mat 
arriv'd with the News of the King's being gone out of Oxford, before the 
break of day, only with two Servants; and to what place uncertain; it was be- 
liev'd by the Queen, as ſhe ſaid in her Letter to the Prince, that he was gone 
for Ireland, or to the Scots; and therefore her Majeſty renew'd her Command 
for the Prince's immediate repair into France; whereas the chief reaſon before 
was, that he would put himſelf into the Scots hands; and therefore it was ne- 


ceſſary that his Highneſs ſhould be in France, to go in the head of thoſe Forces 


which ſhould be immediately ſent out of that Kingdom to aſſiſt his Majeſty. 
The two Lords found the Queen. much troubled, that the Prince himſelf 


came not; ſhe declar'd her ſelf, © not to be moved with any reaſons that were, 


& or could be, given for his ſtay ; and that her reſolution was poſitive and un- 
&« alterable :. yet they prevail'd with her, to reſpite any poſitive Declaration 
till ſhe might receive full advertifement of the King's Condition; who was by 
this time known to be in the Scorzſh Army. . EO N 
It is remember'd before, that the Prince, upon his arrival at Siqh, ſent a 
Gentleman to Ireland to the Marquis of Ormond, as well that he might be 
punctually inform'd of the State of that Kingdom (of which there were ſeveral 
reports) as that he might receive trom thence a Company or two of Foot, for 
the better Guard of that Iſland; which he foreſaw would be neceffary, whether 
he ſhould remain there or not. The Gentleman had a very quick paſſage to 
Dublin, and came thither very quickly after the Peace was agreed upon with 
the Iriſp Roman Catholicks, and found the Lord Digby there; who, after his 
Enterpriſe, and disbanding in Scotland, had firſt Tranſported himſelf into the. 
Iſle of Man, and from thence into Ireland; where he had been receiv'd, with 
great kindneſs and genetoſity, by the Marquis of drmond,as a Man who had been 
1n:ſo eminent a Poſt in the King's Council and Affairs. He was a Perſon of ſo - 
rare a compoſition by Nature. and by Art (for Nature. alone could never have 
reach'd to it) that he was ſo far from being ever diſmay'd upon any Misfortune 
(and greater variety of Misfortunes never befel any Man) that he quickly re- 
collected himſelf fo vigorouſly, that he did really believe his condition to be im- 
prov'd by that ill accident; and that he had an opportunity thereby to gain a 
new ſtock of Reputation, and Honour; oo lo he no ſooner heard of the = fice's 
| eng 
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r Inſtrur- 


« ſion, conſider'd her Letters to Us concerning our ſpeedy repair into the King tions, and Arri- 


a Paris. 
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——Feing in the Iſle of Sith, and of his Condition, and the Condition of that place, 


than he preſently concluded, that the Prince's preſence in Ireland would ſettle 
and compoſe all the Factions there; reduce the Kingdom to his Majeſty's Ser. 
vice; and oblige the Pope's Nuntio, who was an Enemy to the Peace, to quit 
his Ambitious deſigns. The Lord Lieutenant had ſo good an opinion of the 
Expedient, that he could have been very well contented, that when his High- 
Heſs had been forced to leave England he had rather choſen to have made Ireland 
than Sich his retreat; but, being a Wiſe Man, and having many difficulties 
before him in view, and the apprehenſion of many contingencies which might 
encreaſe thoſe difficulties, he would not take upon him to give advice in a point 
of fo great Importance; but, forthwith, having a Couple of Frigats ready, 
he cauſed an hundred Men with their Officers to be preſently put on Board. ac- 
cording to his Highneſs's deſire; and the Lord Digby (who always concluded 
that That was fit to be done which his firſt thoughts ſuggeſted to him, and 
never doubted the Execution of any thing which he once thought fit to be At- 
t ) put himlelf on Board thoſe Veſſels; reſolving, that upon the ſtrength 
of his own reaſon, he ſhould be able to perſwade the Prince, and the Council 


which attended him, forthwith to quit $:4y, and to repair to Dublin p which, 


he did not doubt, if brought to paſs in that way, would have been grateful to 


the Lord Lieutenant. But, by the ſuddain remove of the Prince from $ily, 


The Lord Dig- 

by arrives at 

Jerſey from 
1 eland. | 


the two Frigats from Dnblin miſs'd finding him there; and that Lord; whoſe 
Order they were obliged toobſerve, made all the haſt he could to Jerſey; where 
he found the Prince, with many other of his Friends who attended his High- 
neſs, the two Lords being gone but the day before to attend the Queen; he 
loſt no time in informing his Highneſs of the happy Rate and condition of Ire. 
land; that the Peace was concluded; and an Army of twelve thouſand Men 
ready to be Tranſportedinto England; of the great Zeal, and Affection the Lord 


Lieutenant had for his Service; and that if his Highneſs would repair thither, 


he ſhould find the whole Kingdom devoted to him; and theteupon poſitively 
adviſed him, without farther deliberation, to put himſelf aboard thoſe Frigats; 
which were excellent Sailers, and fit for his ſecure Tranſportation, . 


The Prince told him, © that it was a matter of greater Importance, than 


« was fit to be executed upon ſo ſhort deliberation ; that he was no ſooner ar- 


&« riv'd at Jerſey than he receivd Letters from the Queen his Mother, requiring 


« him forthwith to come to Paris, where all things were provided for his re- 
e ception j that he had ſent two of the Lords of the Council to the Queen, to 
« excuſe him for not giving ready Obedience to her Commands; and to aſſure 


her that he was in a place ot unqueſtionable Security; in which he might 


« ſafely expect to hear from the King his Father before he took any other re- 
« ſolution: That it would be very incongruous now to remove from thence, 


„ and to go into Ireland, before his Meſſenger's return from Paris; in which 
time, he might reaſonably hope to hear from the King himſelf; and ſo wiſh'd 


c him to have patience till the matter was more ripe for a determination. This 


reaſonable Anſwer gave him no ſatisfaction; he commended the Prince's averſ- 
neſs from going into France; which, he ſaid, was the moſt pernicious Coun- 


«* ſel that ever could be given; that it was a thing the King his Father ab- 


4 horr'd, and never would conſent to; and that he would take upon himſelf 


* to write to the Queen, and to give her ſuch ſolld Adyice and Reaſons, thar 
© ſhould infallibly convert Her from that deſire, and that ſhould abundantly 
« ſatisty Her that his going into Ireland was abſolutely neceſſary ; but a little 
« delay in the execution of it, might deprive Him of all the Fruit which was to 
be expected from that Journey; and therefore, renew'd his advice, and im- 


* portunity, for loſing no more time, but immediately to Embark ; which 


when he ſaw was not like to prevail with his Highneſs, he repaired to one of 


' thoſe of the Privy Council, who attended the Prince, with whom he had a par- 


ticular Friendſhip, and lamented to him the loſs of ſuch an occaſion, which 


would inevitably reſtore the King; who would be equally ruin'd if the Prince 


went into France; of which he ſpoke with all the deteſtation imaginable; and 
ſaid, * he was ſo far ſatisfied in his Conſcience of the benefit that would re- 
% dound from the one, and the ruin which would inevitably fall out by the other, 
e that, he ſaid, if the Perſon with whom he held this Conference, W 
i 
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« with him, he would carry the Prince into Ireland, even without, and againſt his 
« confent. The other Perſon anſwer'd, © that it was not to be attempted with- 
« qut his conſent 3 nor could he imagine it poſſible to bring it to paſs if they 
e ſhould both endeavour it. He replied, © that he would invite the Prince oh 
Board the Frigats to a Collation; and that he knew well he could ſo commend 
. the Veſſels to him, that his owncurioſity would eaſily invite him to a view of 
4 them; and that aſſoon as he was on Board, he would cauſe the Sails to be 
= <« hoiſted up, and make no ſtay till he came into Ireland. . 
Ihe other was very angry with him for entertaining ſuch imaginations; and 

told him, © they neither agreed with his Wiſdom nor his Duty; and left him , 
in defpair of his Conjunction, and, at the ſame time, of being able to compaſs it. 


Key: 


> Hehad no ſoonerdiſcharged himſelf of this imagination, but in the inſtant (as he 
had a moſt pregnant fancy) he entertain'd another with the ſame vigour ; and re- 
YZ ſolv'd, with all poſſible expedition, to find himſelf at Paris, not making the leaſt 
2M Queſtion but that he ſhould convert the Queen from any farther thought of ſend- 
ing forthePrinceinto France, and as eaſily obtain Her conſent and approbation 
for his repairing into Ireland; and he made as little doubt, with the Queen's 
help, and by his own dexterity, to prevail with France to ſend a good ure of 
MʃàMoney by him into Ireland; by which he ſhould acquire a moſt univerſal Repu- 

t tntion, and be the moſt welcome Man alive to the Lord Lieutenant: and Tranſ- 
ported with this happy Auguration, he lett Ferſey ; leaving at the ſame time his | 
tuo Ships, and his Soldiers, and half a dozen Gentlemen of Quality (who, upon Thence he got; 
> his defire, and many promiſes, had kept him Company from Ireland) without into France, 
one penny of Money to ſubſiſt on during his abſence. 

As ſoon as he came to Paris, and had ſeen the Queen (whom he found very 
well inclin'd to do all ſhe could for the relief of Ireland, bur reſolute to have the 
Prince her Son immediately with Her, notwithſtanding all the Reaſons preſs'd Hi ryenſa#i- 
againſt it by the Lords of the King's Council, who had been ſent from Jerſey) ons there with 
He attended the Cardinal; who underſtood him very well, and knew his Foible; => _ of 
and receiv'd him with all the Ceremony, and Demonſtration of Reſpett, he could gains As- 
poſſibly expreſs; enter'd upon the diſcourſe of England ; celebrated the part zaarin. 
> which he had Acted upon that Stage, in ſo many Actions of Courage, and Saga- | 

city, of the higheſt Prudence and Circumſpection, with an indefatigable Induſt- 

ry and Fidelity, He told him, “ that France found too late their own Error; 

that they had been very well content to ſee the King's great Puiſſance weak- 
« en'd by his Domeſtick Troubles, which they wiſh'd only ſhould keep him from 
* being able to hurt his Neighbours; but that they never had defir'd to ſee him 
* at the Mercy of his own Rebels, which they ſaw now was like to be the Caſe; 
« and they were therefore reſoly'd to Wed his Intereſt in ſuch a way and man- 
ner, as the Queen of England ſhould deſire; in which he well knew how 
much her Majeſty would depend upon his Lordſhip's Counſel | 

The Cardinal ſaid, it was abſolutely neceflary, ſince the Crown of France 
* reſolv'd to Wed the King's Intereſt, that the Perſon of the Prince of Wales 
* ſhould reſide in France; that the method he had thought of proceeding in, 

« was the Queen of England ſhould make choice of ſuch a Perſon, whom ſhe 
* thought beſt Affected, and beſt Qualified for ſuch an wn" mee whom the 
« King of France would immediately ſend as his Extraordinary Embaſſadour 
== <« to the King and to the Parliament; that he ſhould govern himſelf wholel 
1 « by ſuch Inſtructions as the Queen ſhould give him; which, he knew, woul 

bb be his Lordſhip's work to prepare; that all things ſhould be made ready aſ- 
ſoon as the Queen would nominate the Embaſſadour; and that, upon the ar- 

“rival of the Prince of Wales in any part of France, aſſoon as notice ſhoutd be 
« ſent to the Court of it (for which due preparation ſhould be made) the Em- 
baſſadour ſhould be in the ſame manner diſpatch'd for England, with one on- 
„ly Inſtruction from France; which ſhould be, That he ſhould demand a ſpeedy 
« Anſwer from the Parliament, whether they would ſatisfy the demands the 
French Court had made? which if they ſhould refuſe to do, he ſhould forth- 
with, in the King his Maſter's name, declare War againſt them, and imme- 
* diately leave the Kingdom, and return Home; and then there ſhould be 
quickly ſuch an Army ready, as was worthy for the Prince of Wales to ven- 


ture his own Perſon in; and that he ſhould have the honour to Redeem and 
** Reſtore his Father. 
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This diſcourſe ended, the Lord Dzgby wanted not Language to extol the Ge- 
'neroſity and the Magnanimity of the reſolution, and to pay the Cardinal all his 
Compliments in his own Coin, and, from thence, toenterupon the Condition of 
Ireland; in which the Cardinal preſently interrupted him, and told him,“ he 
« knew well he was come from thence, and meant to return thither, and likewiſe 
the Carriage of the Nuntio, That the Ma 777 of Ormond was too brave a Gentle- 
de man, and Rad merited too much of his Maſter to be deſerted, and France was 
« reſoly'd not to do its buſineſs by halves, but to give the King's Affairs an entire 
de relief in all Places; that he ſhould carry a good Supply of Money with him into 
& Ireland, and that Armes and Ammunition ſhould be ſpeedily fent after him, 
& and ſuch direction to their Agent there, as ſhould draw offall the Iriſh.from the 
* Nuntio, who had not entirely given themſelves up to the Spaniſy Intereſt. 


The noble Per ſon had that which he moſt deſired; he was preſently converted, 


and undertook to the Queen, that he would preſently convert all at Jerſey; and 
ht the Prince ſhould obey all her Commands, and enter'd into A v6! ere 
her upon the Election of an Embafladour, and what Inſtructions ſhould be given 
him; which he took upon himſelf to prepare. Monſieur Bellievre was nam'd by 
the Queen, whom theCardinal had deſign'd for that Office. The Cardinal approv'd 


the Inſtructions, and cauſed {ix thouſand Piſtoles to be paid to him, who was to 


go to Ireland; and though it was a much leſs Sum than he had promiſed himſelf, 
from the magnificent Expreſſions the Cardinal had uſed to him, yet it provided well 
for his own occaſions; ſo he left the Queen with his uſual profeſſions, and confi- 
dence and accompanied thoſe Lords to Jerſey, who were to attend upon his High- 
neſs with her Majeſty's Orders for the Prince's repair into France, for the Advance- 
ment whereof the Cardinal was fo ſollicitous, that he writa Letter to the old Prince 
of Conde (which he knew he would forthwith ſend to the Queen; as he did) in 
„ which he ſaid, that he had receiv'd very certain Advertiſement out of England, 


& that there were ſome Perſons about the Prince of Y/Vales in Jerſey, who had un- 


« dertaken to deliver his Highneſs up into the hands of the Parliament for twenty 
© thouſand Piſtols; and this Letter was forthwith ſent by the Queen to overtake 
the Lords, that it might be ſhewed to the Prince; and that they who attended upon 


him, might diſcern, what would be thought of them, if they diſſwaded his High- 
neſs from giving a preſent obedienee to his Mother's Commands. ens 
Aſſoon as they came to Ferſey the Lord Digby uſed all the means he could to per- 
ſwade his Friend to concur in his advice for the Prince's immediate repair into 
France. He told him all that had paſs'd between the Cardinal and him, not 
leaving out any of the high value his Eminence had of his particular Perſon“ That 
« an Enibaſſadour was choſen by his advice, and his Inſtructions drawn by him, 
from no part of which the Embafſadour durſt ſwerve (and, which is very won 
derful, he did really believe for that time, that he himſelf had nominated the 
Embafſadour, and that his Inſtructions would be exactly obſery'd by him; ſo great 
a Power he had always over himſelf, that he could believeany thing which was 
rateful to him) © That a War would be preſently proclaim'd upon their re- 
fuſal to do what the Embaſſadour requir'd, and that there wanted nothing to 
the expediting this great Affair, but the Prince's repairing into France with- 
« out farther delay; there being no other queſtion concerning that matter, than 
« whether his Highneſs ſhould ſtay in 7 where there could be no queſtion 
« of his Security, until he could receive expreſs direction from the King his 
« Fattier; and therefore he conjured his Friend to Concur in that advice; which 
« would be very grateful to the Queen, and be attended with much benefit to 
himſelf; telling him © how kind her Majeſty was to him, and how confident ſhe 
* was of his Service, and that if he ſhould be of another opinion it would not 
&« hinder the Prince from going; who, he knew, was reſolv'd to obey his Mo- 


ati 


C 


ay 


ther; and ſoconcluded his Diſcourſe, with thoſe Arguments which he thought 
were like to make moſt impreſſion on him; and gave him the Inſtructions by whieh 


the Embaſſadour was to be guided. nee. 
His Friend, who in truth lov'd him very heartily, though no man better knew 
his Infirmitles, told him, © whatever the Prince would be diſpoſed to do, he could 
not change hisopinion in Pointof Counſel, untill the King's pleaſure might be 
* known: he put him in mind, how he had been before deceiv'd at Oxford by 
the Conte de Harcourt, who was an Embaſſadour likewiſe, as We then thought, 
e named by our ſelves and whoſe Inſtructions he had likewiſe drawn; and yet, 
| : he 


| Of the REBELLION, &c. 
"If not but well remember how foully that buſineſs had been managed, 
oy br 1 25 diſobligingly He himſelf had been treated by that Embaſſadour; and 
« therefore he could not but wonder, that the ſame Artifices ſhould again prevail 
4 with him; and that he could imagine that the Iuſtructions he had drawn, would 
« he at all conſider'd, or purſued, farther than they might conttibute to what the 
« Cardinal for the preſent deſign'd; of the integrity whereof, they had no Evi 
&« dence, but had reaſon enough to ſuſpect it. W 875 | 
The Lord Capel, and the Lord Colepepper, ſtayed at Paris with the Queen full 
three Weeks; having only prevailed with her to ſuſpend her preſent Commands 
for the Prince's remove from Jerſey, until ſhe ſhould have clear Intelligence where 
the King was, and how he was treated, though ſhe declared a poſitive reſolution 
that his Highneſs ſhould come to Paris, let the Intelligence be what it could 
be; and, in the end, they were well aſſured that his Majeſty had put himſelf into 
the Scotiſh Army as it lay before Newark ; and that aſſoon, as he came thither, he 
had cauſed that Garriſon to deliver the Town into the hands of the Scots; and that 
thereupon the Scots march'd preſently away to New-Caſtle: That they had preſs'd the 
| King to do many things, which he had abſolutely refuſed to do; and that there. 
upon they had put very ſtrict Guards upon his Majeſty, and would not permit any 
Man to repair to him, or to ſpeak with him; ſo that his Majeſty look*d upon him- 
ſelfasa Priſoner, & reſoly'd to make another Eſcape from them aſſoon as he could. 
Mr. Aſpburnham, who attended upon him in his Journey from Oxford as his ſole Ser- 
vant, was forbid to comeany more near him; and if he had not put himſelf on boarda 
Veſſel, then at Ne- Caſt le, and bound for France the Scots would have deliver'd him 
up to the Parliament. Monſieur Montrevil, the French Envoy, pretended that they 
were ſo incenſed againſt him for briskly expoſtulating with them for their ill Treat- 
ment of the King, that it was nolonger ſafe for him to remainin their Quatters, and 
more dangerous to oY to London; and therefore, he had likewiſe procured a Dutch 
ow to land him in France, and was come to Paris before the Lords return'd to 
erſey. $: 
a The Queen thought now ſhe had more reaſon to be confirm'd in her former re. 
ſolution for the ſpeedy remove of the Prince, and it was pretended that he had 
brought a Letter from the King, which was decipher'd by the Lord Fermyn ; in 
which, he ſaid, © that he did believe that the Prince could not be ſafe any where 
but with the Queen; and therefore wiſhed, that if he were not there already, he 
* would be ſpeedily ſent for; and Montrevil profeſſed to have a Meſſage by word 
of mouth to the ſame purpoſe; whereas Mr. Aſpburnham, who left the King but 
the day before Montrevil, and was as entirely truſted by the King as any Man in Eng- 
land, brought no ſuch Meflage ; and confeſs d to the Lord Capel, © that he thought 
« it very pernicious to the King that the Prince ſhould come into France in that 
conjuncture, and before it was known how the Scots would deal with him; and 
e that the King's opinion of the convenience of his coming into France, could pro- 
* ceed from nothing but the thought of his inſecurity in Jerſey. The Lord Capel 
offer'd to undertake a Journey himſelf to New-Caſt le, and to receive the King's po- 
ſitive Commands, which he was confident would be ſubmitted to, and obeyed by 
all the Council as well as by himſelf; but the Queen was poſitive, that, without 
any more delay, the Prince ſhould immediately repair to Her; and, to that pur- 
poſe, She ſent the Lord Fermyn (who was Governour of Jerſey) together with the 
Lord Dzgby, the Lord Wentworth, the Lord Wilmot, and other Lords and Gentle- 
men, who, with the two Lords who had been ſent to her by the Prince, ſhould make 
haſt to Jerſey toſee her Commands executed. Whilſt theyare upontheir Jour- 
ney thither, it will be ſeaſonable to enquire how the King came to involve himſelf 
in that perplexity, out of which he was never able afterwards to recover his 
Liberty and Freedom. | 
Monſieur Montrevil was a Perſon utterly unknown to me, nor had I ever inter- 4 farther 4c- 
courſe or correſpondence with him; ſo that what I ſhall ſay of him cannot pro- u of Mon- 
ceed from affection or prejudice, nor if I ſhall ſay any thing for his vindica- 8 
tion from thoſe reproaches which he did, and does lie under, both with the Eng- ation with he 
liſh and Scotiſh Nation, countenanced enough by the diſcountenance he receiy'd Scots. 
trom the Cardinal after his return, when he was, after the firſt account he had | 
given of his Negotiation, reſtrain'd from coming to the Court, and forbid to re- 
main in Paris, and lay under a form'd, declar'd diſlike till his death, which with 
grief ot mind ſhortly enſued. But as it is no unuſual hard-heartedneſs in ſuch chief 
| Miniſters: 
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Miniſters, to ſacrifice ſuch Inſtruments, how innocent ſoever, to their own dark 


purpoſes, fo it is probable, that temporary Cloud would ſoon have vaniſhed, and 


that it was only caſt over him, that he might be thereby ſecluded from the con- 
verſation of the Exgliſh Court, which muſt have been reaſonably very inquiſitive 
& might thereby have diſcover d ſomewhat which the other Court was carefylly 
do concea]; I ſay ifwhatT here ſet down of that Tranſaction, ſhall appear ſome vindi. 
cation of that Gentleman from thoſe imputations under which his memory remains 
laſted, it can be imputed only to the love of truth, which ought, in common ho- 
neſty, to be preſerv'd in Hiſtory as the very Soul of it towards all Perſons who come 
to be mention'd in it; and ſince I have in my hands all the original Letters which 
paſſed from him to the King, and the King's Anſwers and Directions there- 
upon, or ſuch Authentick Copies thereof, as have heen by my ſelf examin'd with 
the Originals, I take it to be a duty incumbent on me to clear him from any guilt 
with which his memory lies unjuſtly charged, and to make a candid interpretati- 


on of thoſe Actions, which appear to have reſulted from ingenuity, and upright 


Intentions, how unſucceſsful ſoever. 

He was then a young Gentleman of parts very equal to the Truſt the Cardi- 
nal repoſed in him, and to the Imployment he gave him; and of a Nature not 
inclined to be made uſe of in ordinary diſſimulation and couzenage. Whilſt he 
took his Meaſures only from the Scotch Commiſhoners at London, and from thoſe 
Presbyterians whom he had opportunity to converſe with there, he did not give 
the King the leaſt Encouragement to expect a conjunction, or any complyance 
from the one or the other, upon any Cheaper price of condition than the whole 
alteration of the Government of the Church by Biſhops, and an entire Con- 
formity to the Covenant ; and he uſed all the Arguments which occurr'd to 
him, to perſwade his Majeſty that all other hopes of Agreement with them 
were deſperate 3 and when he ſaw his Majeſty unmoveable in that particular, 


and reſolute to undergo the utmoſt event of War, before he would wound his 


Peace of Mind, and Conſcience, with ſuch an odious conceſſion, he undertook 
that Journey we mention'd in the end of the laſt Year, to diſcover whether the 

{ame rude and rigid Spirit, which Govern'd thoſe Commiſſioners at Weſtmin- 
ſter, poſſeſſed alſo the Chief Officers of the Scotiſh Army, and that Com- 
- mittee of State that always remain'd with the Army. 

The Scotiſh Army was then before Newark ; and, in his paſſage thither, he 
waited upon the King at Oxford; and was confirm'd in what he had reaſon be- 
fore to be confident of, that it was abſolutely impoſſible ever to prevail with his 
Majeſty to give up the Church to the moſt impetuous Nemands they could make, 


or to the greateſt neceſſity himſelf could beenviran'd with; but as to any other 


conceſſions which might ſatisfy their Ambition or their Profit, which were 
always Powerful and Irreſiſtible Spells upon that Party, he had ample Authori- 
ty and Commiſſion to comply with the moſt extravagant Demands from Per- 
ſons like to make good what they undertook, except ſuch Propoſitions as might 

be miſchievous to the Marquis of Mountroſe; whom the King reſolv'd never to 


deſert, nor any who had joyn'd with and aſſiſted him; all which, he deſir'd to 


unite to thoſe who might now be perſwaded to ſerve him. His Majeſty, for 
his better information, recommended him to ſome Perſons who had then Com- 


mand in the Scotiſþ Army; of whoſe Affections and Inclinations to his Service, 


he had as much confidence, at leaſt, as he ought to have; and of their Credit, 
and Courage, and Intereſt, a greater than was due to them. 

When Montrevil came to the Army, and after he had endeavour'd to un- 
deceive thoſe who had been perſwaded to believe, that a peremptory and obſti- 
nate inſiſting upon the alteration of the Church Government (the expectation, 
and aflurance whereof, had indeed firſt enabled them to make that Expedition) 
would at laſt prevail over the King's Spirit, as it had done in Scotland, he found 
thoſe in whom the Power, at leaſt the Command of the Army was, much more 
moderate than he expected. and the Committee which preſided in the Counſels, 
rather deviſing and projecting Expedients how they might recede from the ri- 
gour of their former Demands, than peremptory to adhere to them, and willing 
he ſhould believe that they ſtay'd for the coming of the Lord Chancellor our 
of Scotland, who was daily expected, before they would declare their Reſoluti- 


on; not that they were, for the preſent, without one. They were very much 
pleaſed 
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pleated that the King offer d, and deſir d to come to them, and remain in the - 

Army with them, if he might be ſecured of a 1805 reception for Himſelf, and 
riends who ſhould reſort to 


any who would attempt it; and they who had the'greateft Power in the Con- 


* * ©. } 


1 do promiſein the Name of the King and Queen Regent (my Maſter and ThePeperMons 
| M 7 . trevil ſent 0 
if the Kingof Great Britain ſhall put himſelf into the Scotiſh Army, he ſhall be the King, being 


there receiv'd as their Natural Soveraign; and that he ſhall be with them in of, _ 2 


the 


and joyn with them for his Majeſty's Preſervation: And that they ſhall prot 
“all his Majeſty's Party to the utmoſt of their Po A Rs EI ay protet] 


4 f 5 DD . | 8 ' 
* ploy their Armies and Forces, to affiſt his Majeſty in the procuring of a hai 
* and well grounded Peace, for the good of his Majeſty and his ad ing 4 
* andin recovery of his Majeſty's juſt Rights. In witneſs whereofI have hereunto 
* put my Hand and Seal this firſt of April 16166. 


De Montrev1l, Reſident pour ſa Majeſtie tres Chretienne en Ecoſſe, 


Many days had not paſſed after the ſending that Expreſs, when he 

Chagrin, and Tergiverſation, in ſome of thoſe 2 had a wich oge Mo Ps 
what he had ſaid to himſelf and another diſclaiming the having given fuch a 
Man Authority to ſay that from him which the other ſtill avowed he had done 
that Montrevil thought himſelf obliged, with all ſpeed, to advertiſe his Maje- 
|y of the foul Change, and to diſſwade him from venturing his Perſon in the 
Power of ſuch Men; but the Expreſs who carried thar Letter, was taken Pri- 
ſoner; and though he made his Eſcape, and preſery'd his Letter, he could not 
proceed in his Journey; and was compelld to return to him who ſent him; and 
by that time, he having inform'd the Committee, what he had done to vindi. 
cate, himſelf from being made a Property by them to betray the King, and ex- 
preſſed a deep Reſentment of the Injury done to the King his Maſter, and to 
himſelf, in their receding from what they had promiſed, they appeared again 
to be of another Temper, and very much to defire his Majeſty's Preſence in the 
Army; and to that Purpoſe, they promiſed, as an unanimous Reſolution, © that 
they would ſend a conſiderable Party of Horſe to meet his Majeſty at Burton 
upon Trent; for that they could not advance farther with the whole Party: 
but that ſome Horſe ſhould be ſent to wait upon his Majeſty at Boſworth 
3 which is the middle way between Burton and Harloren b, whither they ho. 
- Ped his own Horſe would be able to convey him ſecureſy; they defired* the 
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_ King to appoint the day, and they would not fail to be there. They wiſhed, © Z 


* that when their Troops ſhould meet his Majeſty, he would tell them that he 
10 oy 4705 into Scotland ; upon which they would find themſelves obliged to 
* attend him into their Army, without being able to diſcover any thing of a 
« Treaty 3 of which, the Parliament ought yet to receive no Advertiſement : 
Of all which Montrevil gave the King a very full and plain Narration, together 
wich what he had written before, by his Letter of the 15th of the ſame April, 
to Sectetary Nicholas; and, in the ſame Letter, he inform'd his Majeſty, * That 
„ they did not deſire that any of thoſe Forces which had follow'd the King's 
de Party ſhould joyn with them, no nor ſo much as thoſe Horſe that ſhould have 
„ accompanied his Majeſty, ſhould remain in their Army with him : That they 
de had with much ado agreed, that the Two Princes (for his Majeſty, upon 
« Prince Rupert's humble Submiſſion, was reconciled to both his Nephews) 


* might follow the King, with ſuch other of his Servants as were not except- 


ce Pardon; and that they might ſta with his Majeſty until the Parlia- 
40 er England ſhould demand them; in which Caſe they ſhould not refuſe 
&« to deliver them; but that they would firſt furniſh them with ſome means of 
Cc getting beyond Seas. ONES | F : | 

The King had propos d,“ That there might be a Union between them and 
« the Marquis of Mountroſe; and that his Forces might be joyn'd with their 
% Army; which they had ſaid, © They would not conſent to with reference to 
& the Perſon of Mountroſe; who, after ſo much Blood ſpilt by him of many of 


u the greateſt Families, they thought could not be ſafe among them: Where- 


upon the King had declared, That he would ſend him his extraordinary Em- 
« hafſadour into France; which they appear'd not to contradict, but had now 
changed their Mind; of which Montrevil likewiſe gave an Account in the ſame 
Letter: That they could not give their Conſent that the Marquis of Moun- 


„ roſe ſhould go Embaſſadour into France, but into any other Place, he might; 


& and that they again, without limiting the Time, inſiſted upon ſettling the 


« Presbyterian Government; and he concluded his Letter with theſe Words; 
„ | will fay no more but this, that his Majeſty and You know the Scots 


« better than 1 do; I repreſent theſe things nakedly to you, as I am obliged to 
« do; I have not taken upon me the Boldneſs to give any Counſel to his 
« Majeſty; yet if he hath any other refuge, or means to make better Conditi- 
„ons, I think he ought not to accept of theſe; but if he ſees all things deſpe- 


4 rate every where elſe, and that he and his Servants cannot be ſecure with his 
„ Parliament of England, I dare yet aſſure him, that though He and his Ser- 
« yants may not be here with all that SatisfaQion perhaps which he might de. 


« ſire, yet He eſpecially ſhall be as ſecure as poſſible. . 

In another Letter dated the next day after (the 16th of April) to the ſame Se- 
cretary, he hath theſe words, © I have Orders from the Deputies of Scotland to aſ- 
e ſure you, that they will not herein fail (which related to ſending the Horſe to 
meet his Majeſty) © aſſoon as they ſhall know his day; and that the King ſhall be 
« receiv'd into the Army as hath been promiſed ; and that his Conſcience ſhall 
not be forced. And in the laſt Letter, which his Majeſty or the Secretary re. 
ceiv'd from him,and which was dated the 2oth of April 1646, there are theſe 


words, © They tell me that they will do more than can be expreſſed ; but let pot 
* his Majeſty hope for any more than I ſend him word of; that he may nat be 


« qdeceiv'd ; and let him take his meaſures aright; for certainly the Enteryyiſe 
« is full of danger: yet, in the ſame Letter, he ſays the diſpoſition of the Chjets 
« of the Scotiſh Army is ſuch as the King can deſire ; they begin to draw off 
« their Troops towards Burton, and the hindering his Majeſty from falling in- 
* to the hands of the Engl: 


This was the proceeding of Monſieur Montrevil in that whole Tranſaction; 
and if he were too Sanguine upon his firſt Converſation with the Officers gf the 
Scotiſh Army,and ſome of the Committee, and when he ſign'd that Engagement 
upon the firſt of April, he made haſte to retract that confidence, and way in all 
his Diſpatches afterwards Phlegmatick enough; and, after his Majeſty had put 
himſelf into their hands, he did honeſtly and ſtoutly charge all the particular Per- 
ſons with the Promiſes and Engagements they had given to him, and did all he 
could to make the Cardinal ſenſible of the Indiguity that wasoffer'd to that Crown 


in 


fa is of ſo great Importance to them, that it Fan- 
& not be believ'd but that they will do all that lies in their Power to hinder it. 


DIRE 


in the violation 
his being Comman 


Parliament how far 
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of thoſe Promiſes, and Engagements; which was the reaſon of 
ded to return Home, aſſoon as the King came to M- Caſtle; 
ſentment might irritate the Scots, and make it appear to the 
Fr ante was engaged in that whole Negotiation z which the 
Cardinal had no mind ſhould appear to the World; and there can be no doubt, 
bur that the Cautions and Animadverſions which the King receiy'd rom Mon- 
rrevil after his Engagement, would have diverted him from that Enterpriſe, if 
his Majeſty had diſcern'd any other courſe to take that had been preferable even 
to the hazard that he ſaw he muſt undergo with the Scots; but he was clearly 
deſtitute of any other Refuge. Every day brought the News of the loſs of ſome 
Garriſon; and as Oxford was already block'd up at a diſtance, by thoſe Horſe 
which Fairfax had ſent out of the Weſt to that purpoſe, or to wait upon the 
King, and follow him cloſe, if he ſhould remove out of Oxford; ſo he had ſoon re- 
duced Exeter, and ſome other Garriſons In Devon: ſpire. The Governours then, 
when there was no viſible and apparent hope of being Reliev'd, thought tha 
they might deliver up their Garriſons before they were preſſed with the laſt Ex- 
tremities, that they might obtain the better Conditions; and yet it was ob- 
ſery'd that better and more honourable Conditions were not giyen to any, than to 
thoſe who kept the Places they were truſted with, till they had not oneday's Vic- 
tual left; of which We ſhall obſerve more hereafter. By this means Fairfax was 
within three days of Oxford before the King left it, or fully refoly'd what to dos 
His Majeſty had before ſent to two Eminent Commanders of Name, who 
had block'd up the Town at a diſtance, © that if they would paſs their wards 
„(how flender a ſecurity ſoever, from ſuch Men who had broken ſo many 
* Oaths, for the Safety of the King) © that they would immediately Conduct 
« him to the Parliament, he would have put himſelf into their hands; for he 
was yet Perſwaded to think ſo well of the City of London, that he would not 
have been unwilling to have found himſelf there; but thofe Officers would ſub- 
mit to no ſuch Engagements; and great care was taken to have ſtrict Guards 
round about London, that he might not get thither: What ſhould the King do? 
There was one thing moſt formidable to him, which he was reſolv'd to avoid, 
that was, to be incloſed in Oxford, and fo to be given up, or taken, when the 


le his too keen re 


Town ſhould be Surrender'd, as a Priſoner to the Independents Army; which 


he was advertiſed from all hands, would treat him very Barbarouſly. 
In this perplexity, he choſe rather to commit himſelf to the Scotip Army; 
which yet he did not truſt ſo far as to give them notice of his Journey, by ſend- 
ing for a Party of their Horſe to meet him, as they had proffer'd; but early in 
the Morning, upon the 27th day of April, he went out of Oxford, attended only 
by John Aſpburnham, and a Divine (one Hudſon) who underſtood the By. ways as +5, x. 


wel as the Common, and was indeed a very skilful Guide. In this Equipage he ves orford 


left Oxford on a Monday, leaving thoſe of his Council in Oxford who were privy Apr. 27th. 
to his going out, not inform'd whether he would go to the Scoziſh Army, or get 16465: 
privately into London, and lye there concealed, till he might chooſe that which 
was beſt 3 and it was generally believ'd, that he had not within himſelf at that 
time a fixt Reſolution what he would do; which was the more credited becauſe 
it was nine days after his leaving @xford, before it was known where the King 
was; inſomuch as Fairfax, who came before it the fifth day after his Majeſty 


was gone, was fate down, and had made his Circumvallation about Oxford,before 
he knew that the King was in the Scotiſh Army; but the King had waſted that 


time in ſeveral Places; whereof ſome were Gentlemens Houſes (where he was 

not unknown, though untaken notice of) purpoſely to be inform'd of the con- | 
dition of the Marquis of Mountroſe, and to find ſome ſecure paſſage that he might, . „ 
get to him; which he did exceedingly deſire; but in the end, went into the Fas 4 85 
Scotiſh Army before Newark, and ſent for Moxtrevil to come to him. | 1 9 
It was very early in the Motning when the King went to the General's Lodg- fore Newark 
ing, and diſcover'd himſelf to him; who either was, or ſeem'd to be, exceed. 
ingly ſurpriſed, and confounded at his Majeſty's preſence; and knew not what 

to ſay 3 but preſently gave notice of it to the Committee, who were no leſs per- 

ge An Expreſs was preſently ſent to the Parliament atWeſtminſter, to in- 

orm them of the unexpected News, as a thing the Scars had not the leaſt ima- 


> gination of. The Parliament were ſo diſorder'd with the Intelligence, that at 


firſt they reſolv'd to Command their W to raiſe the Siege before Oxford; 
| '::M EG and 
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and to march with all Expedition to Newark; but the Scotifþ Commiſſioners at 

London, diverted them from that, by aſſuring them © that all their Orders 

* would meet_with an abſolute Obedience in their Army; fo they made a 

mort difpatch to them, in which it wasevident that they believ'd the King had 

gone to them by Invitation, and not out of his own free Choice; and implying, 

that theyſhould ſhortly receive farther direction from them; and in the mean 

4 4. time, that they ſhould carefully watch that his Majeſty did not diſpoſe himſelf 
A Samoa bo to $0 ſome whither elſe. The great care in the Army, was, that there might 
140. be only reſpect and good manners ſhgw'd towards the King, without any thing 
of affection or dependence; and thefefore the General never ask'd the Word of 
him, or any Orders, nor, willingly, ſuffer'd the Officers of the Army to reſort to, 
or to have any diſcourſe with his Majeſty. Montrevil was ill look'd upon, as the 


2 Dea 


ders Newark he was not frighted from owning and declaring what had paſſed between them, 
ro be ſurren- what they had promiſed, avd what they were engaged to do: However, though 
derd; where- the King liked not the treatment he receiv'd, he was not without apprehenſion, 
th ee that Fairfax might be forthwith appointed to decline all other Enterpriſes, and 
wwarchr1Noreh to bring himſelf near the Scorzh Army, they being roo near together already 
ward with the and therefore he forthwith gave order to tha Lord BeJafts to Surrender Newark, 
Sic to New · that the Scots might march Northward 3 which they reſolv'd to do; and he 
Vaſile, giving up that place, which he could Have efended for ſome Months longer from 
that Enemy, upon honourable Conditions, that Army with great Expedition 
march'd towards New-Caſtle; which the King was glad of, though their behavi- 
our to him was ſtill the ſame; and great ſtrictneſs uſed that he might not confer 
withany Man who was not well known to them, much leſs receive Letters from any. 


it was an obſervation in that time, that the firſt publiſhing of extraordinary 


courſe upon it, the Auditors might judge, and commonly foreſaw, what was like to 
be next done in the Parliament or Council of State. The fit Sermon that was 
Preach'd before the King, after the Army roſe from Newark to march North- 
wards,was upon the 19th Chap. of tlie II. Book of Sainuel, the 41, 32, and 43. verſes, 


41. And behold, all the Men of Iſrael came to the King, and ſaid anto the King, 
Why have our Brethren the Men of Fudah ſtolen thee away, and have brought 
the King and his Houſhold, and al David's Men with him over Jordan? 
42. Aud all the Men of Judah anſwered the Men of Iſrael, Becauſe the King is 
near of kin to us: wherefore then be ye angry for this matter? have we eaten 
at all of the King's coſt ? or hath he given us any gift: 1 BY, 
43. And the Men of Iſrael anſwered the Men of Judah, and ſaid, We have ten 
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* * 
* — — 


ye deſpiſe us that bur advire ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back our King? 


— 


bf Iſrael. | 8 5 5 
l which words, the Preacher gave Men cauſe to believe, that now they 
1 had gotten their King they reſolv'd to keep him, and to adhere to hims But his 
1 . .. Majeſty came no ſooner to New. Caſtle, than both Monſteur Montrevil was re- 
1 Where Mom grind from having any conference with him, and Mr. Aſyburnbam was adviſed 
trevil wa5re-Q, to ſhift for himſelf, or elſe that he ſhould be deliver'd up to the Parliament; 
230 . and both the one, and the other, were come to Paris when the Queen ſent thoſe 
ä Lords to haſten the Prince's remove from Jerſey, | : 


W hen thoſe Lords, with their great Train, came to Jerſey, which was to- 


the lord Jer* Wards the end of June, they brought with them a Letter from the Queen to the 
mynand other 


3 telligence ſhe had from New-Caſtle and London. that he could not make any 


Gout the end of * longer reſidence in Fer/ey without apparent danger of falling into the Enemies 
June, from the . hands; and that if he ſhould continue there, all poſſible attempts would be 
Queen te bring ſuddainly made, as well by Treachery as by Force, to get his Perſon into their 
the Prince = power; and therefore, her Majeſty did poſitively require him, to give im- 
2 France, mediate Obedience to the King's Commands, mention d in the Letter which 
« he had lately ſent by Sir Dudley Mat (which is ſet out before) © and reitera- 
&« ted in a Letter which ſhe had ſince receiv'd from the King by Monſieur Mon- 
© trevil, Her Majeſty ſaid, that the had the greatelt aflurance from the 
| | 8 O 
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News was from the Pulpit; and by the Preacher's Text, and his manner of dif- 


parts in the King, and we have alſo more right in David than ye : why then did 


And the words of the Men of Judah were fiercer than the words of the Men 


Prince; in which the told him, © that ſhe was now fully ſatisfied, from the In- 


He 


„ 


The King or- Man who had brought this inconvenience upon them without theirconſent ; but 
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„ hegin his 


« and ſhe engaged her own word, that whenever his Council ſhould find it fit 
« for him to go out .of France, ſhe, would never oppoſe it; and that during his 
« refidence in that Kingdom, all matters of Importance which might concert 


the Queen's Command and therefore, aſſoon as they had kiſs'd the Prince's hand, 


ed; and when they came together, the Lords Fermyn, Digby, and Wentworth, 
being likewiſe preſent, and ſitting in the Council, Her lied” the e 


* . 


« could be no debate upon his Highneſs's yielding Obedience to the Command of 


& the Kingand Queen, that they might only conſider of the day when he. might 


& Council repreſented to the Prince, that they were theonly Perſons that were Debates in the 
4 accountable to the King, and to the Kingdom, for any reſolution his High- Prince's Coun- 
* neſs ſhould take, and for the Conſequence thereof; and that the other Lords Ong 

« who were Preſent, had no Title to deliver their advice, or to be preſent at the his going. 


„ 


A 
04 
40 
ie 34 a3t fc A | 
G it ſtill moſt abſolutely neceſſary, to receive the King's poſitive Command before 

60 
te 
tc 
4 
- e eg oa 2 Fong and that his own Perſon might he ſeized 
u | ourney thither,or his ſtay there, or his return back. a is High- 
ic : l * 10, | 40 and ſo his High- 
4 e e of the information he expected. and remain All un 
4; uncertainty as to a reſolution, he did propoſe, and conſent to, as his 


- 


se Month. thePrince ſhould r ' 
1 eſolve to remove into F if i . 
4 ſuch preparato nee! 1 | ell nto France, if in the mean time 
| I ries were made there, as he tho | 5 eG 
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e ſaid, He had been lately at Paris by the Prince's Command ; and had recei- 
4 ved many Graces from the Queen, who had vouchſa fed toimpartall her own Rea- 
x ſons for the Prince's remove, and the grounds for the confidence ſne had of the 
A ffections of France ; hut, that he did ſtill wonder, if the Court of France had 
* ſo great a deſire, as was pretended, that the Prince of YYales mould repair 
* thither, that in the two Months time his Highneſs had been in Jerſey, they 
* hadnever ſent a Gentleman to ſee him, and to invite him, to come thither ; 
* nor had theſe who came now from the Queen, brought ſo much as a Pals for 
* him to come into France, That he could not but obſerve, that all We had hither- 
te to propoſed to our ſelves from ance, had proved in no degree anſwerable to 
« our expectations; as the five thouſand Foot, which We had expected in the 


© Weſt before the Prince came from thence; and that We had more reaſon to 


ce be jealous now than ever, ſince it had been by the advice of France, that the King 
« had now put himſelf into the hands of theScors ; and therefore We ought to be the 
« more watchful in the diſpoſing the Perſon of the Prince by their advicelikew iſe; 
* He concluded, that he could not give his advice, or conſent, that the Prince 
« ſhouldrepair into France, till the King's pleaſure might be known, or ſuch other 


of theLordDig} © Circumſtances might be pee in France, as had been hitherto neglected. 


by and Lord The Lord Digby and . 


e Lord Fermyn wonder'd very much, that there 


Jermy n for ii.“ ſhould be any Doubt of the Affections of France, or that it ſhould be heliev'd 


that the Queen could be deceiy'd, or not well enough inform'd in that particular: 
They related many particulars which had paſſed between the Cardinal and them 
in private Conferences, and the great profeſſions of Affection he made to the 


King. They ſaid that the Embaſſadour who was now appointed to gothither was 


* choſen by the Queen her ſelf, and had no other Inſtructions but what ſhe had 


& given him; and that he was not to ſtay there above a Month; at the end of which 


& he was to denounce War againſt the Parliament, if they did not comply with 
ce ſuch Propoſitions as he made; and fo to return; and then, that there fhould 
« bean Army of thirty thouſand Men immediately Tranſported into England, 
« with the Prince of Wales in the head of them; that the Embaſſadour was already 
« gone from Paris, but was not to Embark till he ſhould firſt receive Advertiſe- 
©< ment that the Prince of Wales was Landed in France, for that France had no 
« reaſon to intereſt themſelves ſo far in the King's Quarrel, if the Prince of 


© Wales ſhould refuſe to venture his Perſon with them; or, it may be, engage 
„ againft them upon another Intereſt, J 8 
They therefore beſought the Prince, and the Lords © that they would conſider 


* well, whether he would diſappoint his Father and himſelf of ſo great Fruit as they 
« were even ready to Gather, and of which they could not be diſappointed but 
* by unſeaſonable Jealouſies of the Integrity of France, and by delaying to give 


I them ſatisfaction in the remove of the Prince from Jerſey. 


— Theſe Arguments preſs'd with all the aſſurance imaginable, by Perſons of that 
near Truſt and Confidence with the King, who were not like to be deceiv'd Them-. 


the Prince re- ſelves, nor to have any purpoſe to deceive the Prince, wrought ſo far with his 
ſolvesro go in- Highneſs, that he declared © he would comply with the Commands of the Queen, 


70 France. 


* and forthwith remove into France; which being reſolv'd, he wiſh'd *there 
« might be no more debate upon that point, but that they would all prepare to 
go with him, and that there might be as great an unity in theirCounſels, as had hi- 
* therto always been. . 3 85 i e 
This ſo poſitive Declaration of the Prince of his own Reſolution, made all far- 
ther Arguments againſt it not only uſeleſs but indecent z and therefore they re- 


All but one of plied not to that Point, yetevery Man of the Council, the Lord Colepepper only ex- 
his councitdiſ- cepted, beſought his Highneſs © that he would give them his Pardon, if they did 
ſent, and ſtay * not farther wait upon him; for they coneeiy'd their Commiſſion to be now ar 


behind, 


« an end; and that they could not afſume any Authority by it to themſelves, if 


« they waited upon him into France; nor expect that their Counſels there fhould 


« he hearken'd unto, when they were now rejected. And ſo, after ſome ſharp 
replies between the Lords of different Judgements, which made the Council break 
up the ſooner, they who reſolv'd not to go into France took their leaves of the 
Prince, and kiſs'd his hand; his Highneſs then declaring, © that he would be gone 
the next day by fiveof the Clock in the Morning, though the croſs Winds, and 
want of ſome Proviſions which were neceflary for the Journey detained him there 
four of five days longer; during which time, the Diſſenting Lords every day 
waited upon him, and were receiv'd by him very Graciouſly ; his Highneſs well 
knowing and expreſſing to them a confidence in their Affections, and that _ | 
| Wou 
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ure to wait upon him whenever his occaſions ſhould be ready for their 

ry But detween them and the other Lords, there grew by degrees ſo 
great a ſtrangeneſs, that, the laſt day, they did not {0 much as ſpea k to each 
other; they who came from the Queen taking it very ill, that the others had 
preſumed to diſſent from what her Majeſty had ſo poſitively commanded. And 
though they neither loved their Perſons, nor cared for their Company, and without 
doubt if they had gone into France, would have made them quickly weary of theirs; 
0 in that Conjuncture, they believ'd that the Diſſent and Separation of all 
thoſe Perſons who were truſted by the King with the Perſon of the Prince, would 


Hat their Counſel, and weigh down the ſingle poſitive Determination of the 


her ſelf. : | 
On the othet ſide, the others did not think they wete treated in that man- 


ner as was due to Perſons ſo entruſted; but that in truth many ill Conſequences 
would reſult from that ſuddain departure of the Prince out of the King's Domini- 
ons. where his reſidence might have been ſecure in reſpect of the Aﬀairsof England; 
where, beſides the Gatriſons of S:4y and Pendennis( which might always be reliev'd 
by Sea) there remain'd ſtill within his Majeſty's Obedience, Oxford, Worceſter, 
Wallingford, Ludlow, and ſome other places of leſs name, which, upon any divi- 
ſions among theniſelves, that were naturally to be expected, might have turn'd the 
Scale: Nor did they know, of what ill Conſequence it might be to the King, that 
in ſuch 4 Conjuncure the Prince ſhould be remo hd, when it might he more Coun- 
ſellable that he ſhould appear in Scotland, = 5 
Moreover, Mr. Aſhburnham's Opinion, which he had deliver'd to the Lord 
Capel, wrought very much upon them; for that a man fo entirely truſted by 
the King, who had ſeen him as lately as any Body, ſhould bring no Directions 
from his Majeſty to his Son, and that he ſhould helieve, that it was fitter for 
the Prince to ſtay in Jerſey than to remove into Frante, till his Majeſty's plea- 
ſure was better underſtood, confirm'd them in the Judgment they had deliver'd; 
But there was another Reaſon that prevailed with thoſe who had been made pri. 
vy to it, and which, out of Duty to the Queen; they thought not fit to publiſh, 
or inſiſt upon; it was the Inſtructions given to Bellievre (and which too much 
manifeſted the Irreſolution her Majeſty had) not to inſiſt upon what they well 


knew the King would never depart from; for, though that Embaſſadour was 


required to do all he could to perſwade the Presbyterians to joyn with the King's 
Party, and not to inſiſt upon the Deſtruction of the Church, yet if he found 


that could not be compaſſed, He was to preſs, as the Advice of the King his 


Maſter, his Majeſty to part with the Church, and to ſatisfie the Presbyteri- 
ans in that Point, as the Advice of the Queen his Wife, and of his own Par- 


ty; which method was afterwards obſerv'd and purſu'd by Bellievre; which 


thoſe Lords perfectly abhorr'd; and thought not fit ever to concur in, or to be 


privy to thoſe Counſels that had begun, ahd were to carry on that Confuſion. 


Within a Day or two after the Prince's departure from Jerſey, the Earl of 


Berkſhire left it likewiſe, and went for England; the Lords Capel, Hopton, and 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, temain'd together in Jerſey to expect the 


King's Pleaſure, and to attend a Conjuncture to appear again in his Majeſty's 


Service; of all which they found an Opportunity to inform his Majeſty, who 
very well interpreted all that they had done according to the Sincerity of their 
Hearts; yet did believe, that if they had likewiſe waited upon the Prince into 
France, they might have been able to Have prevented or diverted thoſe violent 
Preflures, which were afterwards made upon him from thence, and gave him 
more Diſquiet than he ſuffer'd from all the Infolence of his Enemies. 

In a Word, if the King's Fortune had been farther to be conducted by any 
fixt Rules of Policy and Diſcretion, and if the current towards his Deſtructi- 
on had not run with ſuch a Torrent, as carried down all Obſtructions of Sobri. 
ety and Wiſdom, and made the Confuſion inevitable, it is very probable that 


> this ſo ſudden remove of the Prince from Jerſey with all the Circumſtances 


thereof, might have been look'd upon, and Cenſured with Severity, as an AQi- 
on that ſwerv'd from that Prudence which by the fundamental Rules of Poli- 


ej had been long eſtabliſh'd; but by the Fatal and Prodigious Calamities which 
a» follow'd, all Counſels of wiſe and unwiſe Men proving equally unſucceſsful, the 


Memory of what had paſſed before, grew to be the leſs thought upon and eon- 
er'd; 5 | 
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. Whilſt theſe Things were thus tranſacted in other Parts, the King remai. 
ned yet in the Scorzſh Army; that People behaving themſelves in ſuch a man- 
ner, that moſt Men believ'd they would never have parted with his Majeſty till 
a full Peace had been made. The Parliament made many ſharp Inſtances „that 
„ the King might be deliver'd into their Hands; and that the Scozifſh Army 
« would return into their own Country, having done what they were ſent 
« for, and the War being at an End. To which the Council of Scotland ſeem'd 
to Anſwer with Courage enough, and inſiſted moſt on thoſe Arguments of the 
King's legal Rights, which had been, in all his Majeſty's Declarations, urged 
againſt the Parliaments Proceedings; and which indeed could never be anſwe- 
red; and as much condemn'd Them, as the Parliament. 

In the mean Time, though the King receiv'd all outward Reſpect, he was in 
Truth in the Condition of a Priſoner; no Servant whom he could Truſt ſuf- 
fer'd to come to him; and though many Perſons of Quality who had ſery'd 
the King in the War, when they ſaw the reſolute Anſwers made by the Scots, 

„That they neither would nor could compel their King to return to the Par- 

„ liament, if his Majeſty had no mind to do fo,” repaired to NM. Caſtle, where 

his Majeſty was, yet none of them were ſuffer'd to ſpeak to him; nor could he 

receive from, or ſend any Letter to the Queen or Prince; and yet the Scots ob- 
ſerv'd all Diſtances, and perform'd all the Ceremonies as could have been ex- 
pected if they had indeed treated him as their King; and made as great Pro- 
feſſion to him of their Duty and good Purpoies, © Which they ſaid they would 


« manifeſt aſſoon as it ſhould be ſeaſonable; and then his Servants and Friends 


% ſhould repair to him with all Liberty, and be well receiv'd : And as they 
endeavour'd to perſwade the King to expect this from them, ſo they prevailed 
with many Officers of that Army, and ſome of the Nobility, to believe that 
they meant well, but that it was not yet time to diſcover their Intentions. 


rhe King ſends Thus they prevailed with the King to ſend his poſitive Orders to the Mar- 


tothe Marqu® quis of Mountroſe, who had indeed done Wonders, to lay down his Arms, and 


3 to leave the Kingdom; till when, they pretended they could not declare for 


which he did. his Majeſty; and this was done with ſo much Earneſtneſs, and by a particular 


Meſſenger known and Truſted, that the Marquis obeyed, and Tranſported him- 


ſelf into France. : | 1 

They employ Then they employ'd their Alexander Henderſon, and their other Clergy, to 
Henderſon ro perſwade the King to conſent to the Extirpation of Epiſcopacy in England, as 
the King to he had in Scotland; and it was, and is ſtill believ'd, that if his Majeſty would 
diſpute with have been induced to have ſatisfied them in that particular, they would either 
bim concerning have had a Party in the Parliament at Weſtminſter to have been ſatisfied there- 
nw" or that they would thereupon have declar'd for the King, and have pre- 
ſently joyn'd with the Loyal Party in all Places for his Majeſty's Defence. 
But the King was too Conſcientious to buy his Peace at fo Profane and Sacri- 
legious a Price as was demanded, and he was ſo much too hard for Mr. Hen- 
derſon in the Argumentation (as appears by the Papers that paſſed between them, 
which were ſhortly after Communicated to the World) that the old Man him- 
ſelf was ſo far Convinced, and Converted, that he had a very deep Senſe of the 
| * Miſchief he had himſelf been the Author of, or too much contributed to, and 
Mr. Hender-jamented it to his neareſt Friends, and Confidents; and died of Grief, and 

_ ches ſoort- heart. broken, within a very ſhort Time after he departed from his Majeſty. 
3 Whilſt the King ſtayed at New. Caſtle, Bellievre the French Embaſſadour, who 
was ſent from Paris after the Prince arriv'd there, and by whom the Cardinal 
had promiſed to preſs the Parliament ſo imperiouſſy, and to denounce a War 
Bellievre's againſt them if they refus'd to yield to what was reaſonable towards an Agree- 
Negotiations at Ment with the King, came to his Majeſty, after he had ſpent ſome Time at Lon- 


London, and don in all the low Application to the Parliament that can be imagined, with 


withthe King out any mention of the King with any Tenderneſs, as if his Intereſt were at 
afterwards at all conſider'd by the King his Maſter, and without any Conſultation with thoſe 
New-Caſtle. of his Majeſty's Party; who were then in London, and would have been very 
ready to have adviſed with him. But he choſe rather to converſe with the 
principal Leaders ot the Presbyterian Party in the Parliament, and with the 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners; from whoſe Information he took all his Meaſures; and 
they aſſured him“ That nothing could be done for the King, except he would 
„give up the Church; Extirpate Epiſcopacy ; and grant all the Lands — 
in 
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Of the REBELLION, &c. 19 
ing to Cathedral Churches to ſuch Uſes as the Parliament ſhould adviſe; ſe 
that, when he came to the King, he preſs'd him very earneſtly to that Conde- 
| jon. | Fo 2 . . . " 
1 beſides the matter propoſed, in which his Majeſty was unmoveable, he 
had no Eſteem of any thing the Embafladour ſaid to him, having too late dif. 
cover'd the little Affection the Cardinal had for him, and which he had too 
much relied upon. For, as hath been already ſaid, by his Advice, and upon his 
© Undertaking and Aſſurance that his Majeſty ſhould be well receiy'd in the Scotiſh 
Army, and that they would be firm to his Intereſt, his Majeſty had ventur'd to 
put himſelf into their Hands; and he was no ſooner there, than all they with 
whom Montrevil had Treated, difayow'd their Undertaking what the King 
had been inform'd of; and though the Envoy did avow, and juſtify, what he had 
inform'd the King, to the Faces of the Perſons who had given their Engage- 
ments, the Cardinal choſe rather to Recall, and Diſcountenance the Miniſter 
of that Crown, than to-enter into any Expoſtulation with the Parliament, or 
the Scots. | , . PS Ng | 
Ihe Embaſſadour, by an Expreſs, quickly inform'd the Cardinal that the 
King was too reſerv'd in giving the Parliament Satisfaction; and therefore 
- wiſhed © That ſome Body might be ſent over, who was like to have ſo much 
„Credit with his Majeſty as to perſwade him to what was neceffary for hisSer-_ :, . 
vice. Upon which, the Queen, who was never adviſed by thoſe who either mu wa has 
underſtood, or valued his true Intereſt, conſulted with thoſe about her; and fromehe Queen 
ſent Sir William D avenant, an honeſt Man and a Witty, but in all Reſpects in-7o the King to 
ferior to ſuch a Truſt, with a Letter of Credit to the King (who knew the Per- perſwade him 
ſeon well enough under another Character than was like to give him much Cre- 10 give up the 
dit in the Argument in which he was inſtructed) although her Majefty had Church. 
likewiſe other ways declared her Opinion to his Majeſty, That he ſhould 
b part with the Church for his Peace and Security. _ ey 
Sir Villiam D' avenant had, by the Countenance of the French Embaſſadour, 
eaſy Admiſſion to the King; who heard him patiently all he had to ſay, and 
anſwer'd him in that manner that made it evident he was not pleaſed with the 
Advice. When he found his Majeſty unſatisfied, and that he was not like to 
* conſent to what was ſo earneſtly deſired by them by whoſe Advice he was ſenr, 
who undervalued all thoſe Scruples of Conſcience which his Majeſty himſelf was 
ſtrongly poſſeſs'd with, he took upon himſelf the Confidence to offer ſome Rea- 
- ſons to the King to induce him to yield to what was propos'd; and among o- 
ther Things, ſaid, © It was the Advice and Opinion of all his Friends; his Ma- 
jeſty asking, What Friends? And he anſwering, „That it was the Opinion 
vb of the Lord Jermyn; the King ſaid, © That the Lord Jermyn did not under- 
e ſtand any thing of the Church: The other ſaid the Lord Colepepper was of 
© the ſame mind. The King ſaid, Colepepper had no Religion: And asked 
Whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was of that mind: To which he 
anſwered, * He did not know; for that he was not there, and had deſerted the 
Prince: And thereupon, ſaid ſomewhat from the Queen of the Diſpleaſure 
; ſhe had conceiv'd againſt the Chancellor; to which the King ſaid, © The Chan- 
© cellor was an honeſt Man, and would never deſert Him, nor the Prince, nor 
| © the Church; and that he was ſorry he was not with his Son; but that his 
Wife was miſtaken: D'avenart then offering ſome Reaſons of his own, in 
which he mention'd the Church ſlightingly, as if it were not of Importance 
enough to weigh down the Benefit that would attend the Conceſſion, his Ma- 
jeſty was tranſported with ſo much Indignation, that he gave him a ſharper Re- 
prehenſion than was uſual for him to give to any other Man; and forbid him 
to preſume to come again into his Preſence. W hereupon the poor Man, who 
had in Truth very good Affections, was exceedingly dejected and afflicted, and 
return'd into France, to give an Account of his ill Succeſs to thoſe who ſent him. 
As all Men's ExpeCations from the Courage and Activity of the French Em- 
baſſadour in England, were thus fruſtrated, by his mean and low Carriage both 
towards the Parliament and at New-Caſtle, ſo all the Profeſſions which had been 
made of Reſpett and Tenderneſs towards the Prince of Males, when his Per- 
ton ſhould once appear in France, were as unworthily diſappointed. The Prince The Prince's 
had been above two Months with the Queen his Mother, before any Notice treatment 
Was taken of his being in France, by the leaſt Meſſage ſent from the Court to when he came 
| G 2 | Con. into France, 
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Ihe HISTORY Book X "iM 
Congratulate his Arrival there ; but that Time was ſpent in debating the For 
malities of his Reception; how the King ſhould treat him 2 and how he ſhould 
behave himſelf towards the King: Whether he ſhould take Place of Mon- 


fieur the King's Brother? And what kind of Ceremonies ſhould be obſerv'd be- - = 


tween the Prince of Wales and his Uncle the Duke of Orleans? And many 
ſuch other Particulars; in all which they were reſolv'd to give the Law them- 
ſelves; and which had been fitter to have been adjuſted in Jerſey, before he put 
himſelf into their Power, than diſputed afterwards in the Court of France; 
from which there could be then no Appeal. 3 

There can be no doubt but that the Cardinal, who was the ſöle Miniſter of 
State, and directed all that was to be done, and dictated all that was to be ſaid, 
did think the preſence of the Prince there of the higheſt Importance to their 
Affairs, and did all that was in his Power, to perſwade the Queen that it was as ne- 
ceſſary for the Affairs of the King her Husband, and of her Majeſty : But now 
that Work was over, and the Perſon of the Prince brought into their Power, 
without the leaſt publick Act or Ceremony to invite him thither, it was no leſs 
his care that the Parliament in England, and the Officers of the Army, whom 
he fear'd more than the Parliament, ſhould believe that the Prince came thi- 
ther without their wiſh, and in truth againſt their will; that the Crown of 
France could not refuſe to interpdſe, and mediate, to make up the difference 
between the Parliament and the Scotifh Nation, and that the Kingdoms might 
be reſtored to Peace; but that when they had perform'd that Office of Media- 
tion, they had perform'd their Function; and that they would no more pre- 
ſume to take upon them to judge between the Parliament and the Scots, than 


they had done between the King and the Parliament; and that ſince the Prince „ 


had come to the Queen his Mother, from which they could not reaſonably re- 
ſtrain him, it ſhould not be attended with any prejudice to the Peace of Eng- 
_ nor ſhould he there find any means, or affiſtance, to diſturb it. And it 
was 

dinal then laid the Foundation for that Frieridſhip which was ſhortly after built 
up between him and Cromwell, by promiſing, © That they ſhould receive leſs 
&« Inconvenience by the Prince's remaining in France, than if he were in any 
other part of Europe. And it can hardly be believ'd, with how little reſpect 
they treated him during the whole time of his ſtay there. They were very care- 
ful that he might not be look'd upon as ſupported by them either according 
to his Dignity, or for the Maintenance of his Family; but a mean addition to 
the Penſion which the Queen had before, was made to her Majeſty, without 


eliev'd by thoſe who ſtood at no great diſtance from Affairs, that the Car-. 7 


any mention of the Prince her Son 3 who was wholely to depend upon her Boun- = 


ty, without power to gratify and dblige any of his own Servants; that they 
likewiſe might depend only upon the Queen's Goodneſs and Favour, and fo be- 
have themſelves accordingly. ; | ; PE. 
When the Scots had ſecured the Peacè and Quiet of their own Country, by 
Disbanding the Forces under the Marquis of Mountroſe, and by his Tranſpor- 


ting himſelf beyond the Seas, and by putting to Death ſeveral perſons of Name 1 


who had follow'd the Marquis, and had been taken Priſoners, among whom 
Sir Robert Spotſwood was one, a worthy honeſt Loyal Gentleman, and as wife a 


Man as that Nation had at that Time (whom the King had made Secretary 


of State of that Kingdom, in the place of the Earl of Lanrick, who was then 
in Arms againſt him; which, it may be, was a principal Cauſe that the other 


was put to Death.) And when they had with ſuch Solemnity and Reſolution I 


made it plain and evident, that they could not, without the moft barefaced Vio- 
lation of their Faith and Allegiance, and of the fundamental Principle of Chri- 
ſtian Religion, ever deliver up their Native King, who had put hiniſelf into 
their Hands, into the Hands of the Parliament, againſt his own Will and Con- 
ſent : And when the Earl of Lowden had publickly declar'd to the two Houſes 
of Parliament in a Conference, © That an Eternal Infamy would lie upon them, 
and the whole Nation, if they ſhould deliver the Perſon of the King; the 
* ſecuring of which was equally their Duty, as it was the Parliament's, 
and the diſpoſal of his Perſon in order to that fecurity did equally belong to 
% Them as to the Parliament; however, they fatd, they would uſe all the Per- 
4 ſwaſion, and all the Importunity they could with the King that his Majeſty 
«* might yield, and confent to the propofitions the Parliament had ſent to _ 
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The Parliament had, u 
FCsotiſh Army, ſent a poſitive Go en 
"8 Cay refiding in the Scotiſþ Army that the Perſon of the King ſhould be 


long without ſuch an Order, had, within two days after his Ma- 

3 ts ind to them, and after he had cauſed Newark to be delivered up, with 

wonderful Expedition marched towards New-Ca le; and were arriv'd there be- 

fore they received that Order for, ſending his Majeſty to Warwick; which pro- 

Ceeeding of theirs, pleaſed his Majeſty. very well, among many other Things 
"> which diſpleaſed him; and perſwaded him, that though they would obſerve 
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be Parlia- 
ment, upon the 
Scots requeſt, 
ſends Propoſi- 


tions of Petce 


Lat 7 


fity or Power, than © To demand a poſitive Anſwer from theKing in ten days, Neu-Caſſie; 


till he ſhould be inform'd what Power or Authority they had left to him, and p cs, 0055 
e his Heirs, when he had given all that to them which they deſired. He de- | 
> fired, © That he might be removed to ſome of his own Houſes, and that he 
might reſide there till, upon a Perſonal Treaty with his Parliament, ſuch an 

= © agreement might be eſtabliſhed as the Kingdom might enjoy peace and hap- 

= © pineſs under it; which, he was ſure, it could never do by the conceſſions they 

= © propoſed. 3 5 

Ĩ) be Scots, who were enough convinced that his Majeſty could never be wrought 
upon to ſacrifice the Church to their wild Luſts and Impiety, were as good as 

their Words to the Parliament, and uſed all the rudeImportunity and Threats 

to his Majeſty, to perſwade him freely to conſent to all: though they confeſſed 

> © That the Propoſitions were higher in many things than they approved of, 
yet they ſaw no other means for him to cloſe with his Parliament, than by 

= © granting what they required. 


Ihe Chancellor of Scotland told him,“ That the conſequence of his Anſwer — 8 
= © to the Propoſitions, was as great, as the ruin or preſervation of his Crown liament ro- 
= © or Kingdoms: That the Parliament after many bloody Battles, had got the 29f#ions by 
A ſtrong holds and Forts of the Kingdom into their hands: that they had his ha Chance f 
y Revenue, Exciſe, Aſſeſſments, Sequeſtrations, and power to raiſe all the Men and 
ry © © Moneyof the Kingdom: that they had gain'd Viftory over all, and that they 
s _ - hada ſtrong Army to maintain it; = that they might do what they would 
. „with 
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« with Church or State: that they deſired neither Him, nor any of his Race, 
= Jonger to Reign over them; and had ſent theſe Propoſitions to his Majeſty, 
&« without the granting whereof, the Kingdom and his People could not be in 
« ſafety : that if he refuſed to Aﬀent, he would loſe all his Friends in Parlia- 
ze ment, loſe the City, and loſe the Country; and that all England would joyn 
* againſt him as one Man to proceſs, and depoſe him, and to ſet up another 
* Government; and ſo, that both Kingdoms, for elther”s Safety, would agree 
« to ſettle Religion and Peace without him, to the ruin of his Majeſty, and his 
« Poſterity: and concluded, that if he left England, he would not be admitted 

to come and Reign In Scot lane. : 1 
And it is very true that the General Aſſembly of the Kirk, which was then fitting 
in Scotland, had Petition d the Conſervators of the Peace of the Kingdom, * that 
« if the King ſhould refuſe to give ſatisfaction to his Parliament, he might not 
« he permitted to come into Scotland. This kind of Argumentation did more 
provoke than perſwade the King; he told them, with great Reſolution, and 
F Magnantiaity, * that no Condition they could reduce him to, could be half ſo 
_ Hi Aeje- « miſerable, and grievous to him, as that which they would perſwade him to 
$4 5 Anſwerto c reduce himſelf to; and therefore, bid them proceed thelr own way 3 and 
e e that though they had all forſaken him, God had not. | OTE, 
The Parlia: The Parliatnent had now receiv'd the Anſwer they expected; and, forthwith 
ment require requir'd © the Scots to quit the Kingdom, and to deliver the Perſon of the King 
#he Scots to to ſuch Perſons as they ſhould appoint to receive him; who ſhould attend up- 
2 on his Majeſty from New-Caſtle to Holmby, a Houſe of his at a ſmall diſtance from 
om, and ro de- Northampton, a Town and Country of very eminent diſaffection to the King 
. - throughout the War; and declar'd © that his Majeſty ſhould be treated, with 
King, reſpect to the ſafety and preſervation of his Ferion,according to the Covenant: 
FT And that after his coming to Holmby, he ſhould be attended by ſuch as they 
„ ſhould appoint; and that when the Scots were remov'd out of England, the 
„ Parliament would join with their Brethren of Scotland again to perſwade the 
* King to paſs the Propoſitions; which if he refuſed to do, the Houſe would 
« do nothing that might break the Union of the two Kingdoms, but would en- 
e deavour to preſerve the fame. — 2 5 
The Scots now begun again to talk ſturdily, and deny'd that the Parliament 
of England had power abſolutely to diſpoſe of the Perſon of the King without 
* their approbation; and the Parliament as loudly reply'd, “ that they had 
* nothing to do in Exgland, but to obſerve their Orders; and added ſuch Threats 
to their Reaſons, as might let them ſee they had a great contempt of their pow- 

er, and would exact Obedience from them, if they refuſed to yield it. But theſe 
diſcourſes were only kept up till they could adjuſt all Accounts between them, and 
ths Scots @ agree what price they ſhould pay for the delivery of his Perſon whom one fide 
gree to deliver was reſoly d to have, and the other as reſolv'd not to keep; and ſo they agreed; 

up the King. and, upon the payment of two hundred thouſand pounds in hand, and tecurity 
for as much more upon days agreed upon, the Scots deliver'd the King up into 
ſuch hands as the Parliament appointed to receive Him. 

In this infamous manner that excellent Prince was, in the end of Januars, 
given up, by his Scotiſh Subjects, to thoſe of his Engliſh who were intruſted by 
the Parliament to receive Him; which had appointed a Committee of Lords 
and Commons, to go to the place agreed upon with a Party of Horſe and Foot 
of the Army, which were ſubje& to the Orders of that Committee, and the 
Committee it ſelf to go to New-Caſtle to receive that Town as well as the King; 

where, and to whom, his Majeſty was deliver'd. 
The cimmii- They receiv d Him with the ſame formality of reſpeCt as he had been treated 
zee appointed with by the Scots, and with the ſame ſtrictneſs reſtrain'd all reſort of thoſe to 
by the Parlia- his Majeſty, who were of doubtful Affections to them, and their Cauſe. Ser- 
2% Vine vants were particularly appointed, and named by the Parliament, to attend up- 
Newa on his Perſon, and Service, in all relations; amongſt which, in the firſt place, 
in the end of they preferr'd thoſe who had faithfully adhered to them againſt their Maſter ; 
January. and, where ſuch were wanting, they found others who had manifeſted their Af- 
Servants ap- feftion to them. And, in this diſtribution, the Presbyterian Party in the 
232 by the Houſes did what they pleaſed, and were thought to govern all, The Indepen- 
phate rrp Ok dents craftily letting them enjoy that confidence of their power and intereſt, till 
jeſt, they had diſmiſs'd their Friends, the Scots, out of the Kingdom; and . 
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chooſe ſuch a Guard as they could confide in, to attend his Majeſty. 

Of the Committee imploy'd to goyern and direct all, Major General Browr 
was one, who had a great Name and Intereſt in the City, and with all the Pres- 
byterian Party, and had done great Service to the Parliament in the War un. 
der the Earl of Eſſex, and was a diligent and ſtout Commander. In this man. 
ner, and with this attendance, his Majeſty was brought to his own Houſe at 


Holmby in Northampton-ſpire a place he had taken much delight in: And there ; 


* 


* 5 - A 
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them to put Men of their principles about the Perſon of the King, and to 4 


The Kitt 
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he was to ſtay till the Parliament and the Army (for the Army now took upon Holmby. 


them to have a ſhare, and to give their opinion in the Settlement that ſhould 
be made) ſhould determine what ſhould be farther done, 

In the mean time, the Committee paid all reſpects to his Majeſty ; and he 
enjoy'd thoſe Exerciſes he moſt delighted in; and ſeem'd to have all liberty, but 
to confer with Perſons he moſt deſir'd, and to have ſuch Servants about him as 

he could truſt. That which moſt diſpleaſed him, was, that they would not per- 
mit him to have his own Chaplains; but order'd Presbyterian Miniſters to at- 
tend for Divine Service; and his Majeſty, utterly refuſing to be preſent at their 


Devotions, was compell'd at thoſe hours to be his own Chaplain in his Bed. The Ring de- 


Chamber; where he conſtantly uſed the Common-Prayer by himſelf. His Ma- 5 


res certain of 


jeſty bore this conſtraint ſo heavily that he writ a Letter to the Houſe of his Chaptains 
Yours in which he incloſed a Liſt of the Names of thirteen of his Chaplains 33 #*j#/cd. 


any two of which he deſir'd might have liberty to attend him for his Devotion; 
To which, after many days conſideration, they return'd this Anſwer ; “ that 


« all thoſe Chaplains were diſaffected to the Eſtabliſh'd Government of the 


« Church, and had not taken the Covenant; but that there were others who 
had, who, if his Majeſty pleas'd, ſhould be ſent to him. After this Anſwer, 
his Majeſty thought it to no purpoſe to importune them farther in that particu- 
lar; but, next to the having his own Chaplains, he would have been beſt pleas'd 
to have been without any; they who Were ſent by them, being Men of mean 
Parts and of moſt impertinent and troubleſome Confidence and Importunity. 

 Whilk thoſe Diſputes continued between the Parliament and the Scots con- 


Divers Garei: 


cerning the King's Perſon, the Army proceeded with great Succeſs in reducin 5 
thoſe Sar which ſtill continued in his Majeſty's Obedience 4 Wee 4/vef nap 
though ſome Surrender'd more eaſily and with leſs reſiſtance than they might Parliament. 


have made, ſatisfying themſelves with the King's general Order, and that there 
was no reaſonable expectation of Relief, and therefore that it would not be a- 
miſs, by an early Submiſſion, to obtain better Conditions tor them ſelves; yet 
others defended themſelves with notable Obſtinacy to the laſt, to the great 
damage of the Enemy, and to the detaining the Army from Uniting together; 
without which they could not purſue the great deſigns they had. And this was 
one of the reaſons that made the Treaty with the Scots depend ſo long, and that 
the Presbyterians eontinued their Authority and Credit ſo long; and We may 
obſerve again, that thoſe Garriſons which were maintain'd and defended with 
the greateſt Courage and Virtue, in the end, obtain 'd as good and as honourable 
Conditions, as any of thoſe who Surrender'd upon the firſt Summons. | 
This was the Caſe of Ragland and Pendennis Caſtles z which endured the 
longeſt Sieges, and held out the laſt of any Forts or Caſtles in England; being 


bravely defended by two Perſons of very great Age; but were at length deliver'd 


up within a day or two of each other. Ragland was maintain'd, with extraor- 
dinary Reſolution and Courage, by the old Marquis of Worceſter againſt Fairfax: 
himſelf, till it was reduced to the utmoſt Neceſſity, Pendennis refuſed all Sum- 
mons ; admitting no Treaty, till all their Proviſions were ſo far conſumed, that 
they had not Victual left for four and twenty hours; and then they treated and 
carried themſelves in the Treaty with ſuch Reſolution, and Unconcernedneſs, 
that the Enemy concluded they were in no ſtreights; and ſo gave them the Con- 
ditions they propos'd 3 which were as good as any Garriſon in England had ac- 
cepted. This Caſtle was defended by the Governour thereof, Joh Arundel of 
Trerice in Cornwal, an old Gentleman of near fourſcore years of Age, and of one 
of the beſt Eſtates and Intereſt in that County; who, with the Aſſiſtance of 
his Son Richard Arundel (who was then a Colonel in the Army; a ſtout and 
diligent Officer; and was by the King after his Return made a Baron, Lord 


Arundel of Trerice, in memory of his Father's Service, and his own eminent 


H 4 behae 


behaviour throughout the War) maintain'd, and defended the ſame to the laſt 
Extremity. | LI T 3 "LE y 
| There remain'd with him in that Service many Gentlemen of the Country 
of great Loyalty, amongſt whom Sir Harry Killigremw was one; who being an 
intimate Friend of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reſolv'd to go to Jerſey; 
| and, aſſoon as the Caſtle was Surrender'd, took the firſt Opportunity of a Veſ- 
Fel then in the Harbour of Falmouth, to Tranſport himfelf with ſome Officers 
and Soldiers to St. Maloes in Britany; from whence he writ to the Chancellor 
in Jerſey, that he would procure a Bark. of that Iſland to go to St. Maloes to 
fetch him thither; which by the kindneſs of Sir George Carteret, was preſently 
ſent, with a longing deſire to receive him into that Hand - the two Lords Ca- 
pe! and Hopton, and the Governour, having an extraordinary Affection for him, 
as well as the Chancellor. Within two days after, upon View of the Veſſel at 
Sea (which they well knew) they all made haſte to the Harbour to receive their 
Friend; but, when they came thither, to their infinite regret, they found his 
Body there in a Coffin, he having dy'd at St. Maloes within a day after he had 
| written his Letter. 5 3 . 
| After the Treaty was ſign'd for delivering the Caſtle, he had walked out to 
| diſcharge ſome Arms which were in his Chamber; among which, a Carabine 
| that had been long charged, in the ſhooting off, brokez and a ſplinter of it 
| | ſtruck him in the forehead ; which, though it drew much Plood, was not ap- 
| prehended by him to be of any danger; fo that his Friends could not per- 
{wade him to ftay there till the wound was cured; but, the Blood being ſtopp'd 
and the Chirurgeon having bound it up, he proſecuted his intended Voyage; 
| and at his landing at St. Maloes, he writ that Letter; believing his Wound 
| would give him little trouble. But his Letter was no ſooner gone than heſent 
for a Chirurgeon; who, opening the Wound, found it was very deep and dan. 
gerous; and the next day he dy'd, having deſired that his dead Body might 
be ſent to Jerſey 3 where he was decently buried. He was a very Gallant Gen- 
tleman, of a Noble Extraction, and a fair Revenue in Land; of excellent Parts 
and Courage; he had one only Son, who was killed before him in a Party that 
fell upon the Enemies Quarter near Bridgewater; where he behaved himſelf 
with remarkable Courage, and was generally lamented, | 
Sir Harry was of the Houſe of Commons; and though he had no other re- 
lation to the Court than the having many Friends there, as wherever he was 
known he was exceedingly belov'd, he was moſt zealous and paſſionate in oppo- 
fing all the extravagant proceedings of the Parliament. And when the Earl of 
Eſſex was choſen General, and the ſeveral Members of the Houſe ſtood up, and 
declar'd, what Horſe they would raiſe, and maintain, and that they would live 
and die with the Earl their General, one ſaying he would raiſe ten Horſes, and a- 
nother twenty, He ſtood up and ſaid, He would provide a good Horſe, and a 
de good Buff Coat, and a good pair of Piſtols, and then he doubted not but he 
| * ſhould find a good Cauſe; and ſo went out of the Houſe, and rode Poſt into 
Cornwal, where his Eſtate and Intereſt lay; and there join'd with thoſe gallant 
Gentlemen his Friends, who firſt receiv'd the Lord Hopton, and raiſed thoſe 
Forces which did ſo many famous Actions in the Weſt. „„ 
He would never take any Command in the Army; but they who had, con- 
ſulted with no Man more. He was in all Actions, and in thoſe places where 
was moſt danger, having great Courage and a pleaſantneſs of Humour in Dan- 
ger that was very exemplary z and they who did not do their Duty, took care 
not to be within his View; for he was a very ſharp Speaker, and cared not for 
angering thoſe who deſerv'd to be reprehended. The Arundels, Trelawnies, 
Slannings, Trevanions, and all the ſignal Men of that County, infinitely loved 
his Spirit, and Sincerity ; and his Credit and Intereſt had a great Influence up- 
on all but thoſe who did not love the King; and to thoſe, he was very terrible; 
and exceedingly hated by them; and not loy'd by Men of moderate Tempers; 
for he thought all ſuch prepared to Rebel, when a little Succeſs ſhould encou- 
rage them; and was many times too much offended with Men who wiſh'd well, 
and whoſe Conſtitutions and Complexions would not permit them to expreſs 
the ſame Frankneſs, which his Nature and keeneſs of Spirit could not ſuppreſs. 
His loſs was much lamented by all good Men. 
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F rom the time that the King was brought to Holmby, and whit he fay'd 
there, he was afflicted with the ſame preſſures concerning the Church, which 
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pad diſquieted him at Ne- Caſtle; the Parliament not remitting any of their In- 


ſolencies in their Demands: All which was imputed to the Presbyterians, who 


| were thought to exerciſe the whole Power, and begun to give Orders for the 


leſſening their great Charge by disbanding ſome Troops of their Army, and 
ſending others for Treland; which they made no doubt ſpeedily to Reduce; and 
declar d, That they would then disband all Armies, that the Kingdom might 
« he govern'd by the known Laws. | 

This Temper in the Houſes raiſed another;Spirit in the Army; which did pijfjences 
neither like the Presbyterian Government that they ſaw ready to be ſettled in ariſe between 


the Church, nor that the Parliament ſhould ſo abſolutely diſpoſe of them, by theParliamens 


whom they had gotten Power to do all they had done; and Cromwell, who had ang the __ 


the ſole Influence upon the Army, under-hand, made them Petition the Houſes 
againſt any thing that was done contrary to his Opinion. He himſelf, and his pivers Ses“ 
Officers, took upon them to Preach and Pray publickly to their Troops, and increaſe in the 
admitted few or no Chaplains in the Army, but ſuch as bitterly inveigh'd againſt AT. 
the Presbyterian Government, as more Tyrannical than Epiſcopacy; and the 
Common Soldiers, as well as the Officers, did not only Pray, and Preachamong 


_ themſelves, but went up into the Pulpits in all Charches, and Preached to the 


People; who quickly became inſpired with the ſame Spirit; Women as well 


as Men taking upon them to Pray and Preach 3 which made as great a Noiſe 


and Confuſion in all Opinions concerning Religion, as there was in the Civil 


Government of the State; ſcarce any Man being ſuffer'd to be call'd in queſtion 


for delivering any Opinion in Religion, by ſpeaking or writing, how Profane, 
Heretical, or Blaſphemous ſoever it was; © which, they ſaid, was to reſtrain the 
“ Spirit. | 8 3 1 © 

Liberty of Conſcience was now the common Argument and Quatrel, whilſt 
the Presbyterian Party proceeded with equal Bitterneſs againſt the ſeveral Sects 
as Enemies to all Godlineſs, as they had done, and ſtill continued to do, againſt 
the Prelatical Party; and finding themſelves ſuperior in the two Houſes, little 
doubted, by their Authority and Power there, to he able to reform the Army, 
and to new model It again; which they would, no doubt, have attempted, if it 
had not pleaſed God to have taken away the Earl of Eſſex ſome Months be. 
fore this; who dy'd without being ſenſible of Sickneſs, in a time when he 1 2 of 
might have been able to have undone much of the miſchief he had formerly Septzhit 5. 
wrought; to which he had great Inclinations; and had Incignation enough for has 
the Indignities himſelf had receiv'd from the ungrateful Parliament, and won- 
derful Apprehenſion, and Dereſtation of the Ruin he ſaw like to befal the King 


and the Kingdom. And it is very probable, conſidering the preſent Temper 
of the City at that Time, and of the two Houſes, he might, if he had liv'd, have 


given ſome check to the rage and fury that then prevailed. But God would 
not ſuffer a Man, who, out of the Pride and Vanity of his Nature, rather than 
the Wickedneſs of his Heart, had been made an Inftrament of fo much Miſ- 


chief, to have any Share in ſo Glorious a Work: Though his Conſtitution, and 


Temper, might very well incline him to the Lethargick Indiſpoſition of which 


he dy'd, yet it was loudly faid by many of his Friends, © that he was poy ſon'd. 


Sure it is that Cromwell, and his Party (for he was now declar'd Head of the 
Army, though Fairfax continued General in Name) were wonderfully exalted 


with his Death; he being the only Perſon whoſe Credit and Intereſt they fear. . 


ed. without any Eſteem of his Perſon. | 

And now, that they might more ſubſtantially enter into Diſpute, and Com- 
petition with the Parliament, and go a Share with them in ſettling theKing- 
dom (as they call'd it) the Army erected a kind of Parliament among themſelves. 


They had, from the time of the Defeat of the King's Army, and when they had 


no more Enemy to contend with in the Field, and after they had purged their 


Army of all thoſe Inconvenient Officers, of whoſe entire Submiſſion, and Obedi- 


ence to all their Dictates, they had not confidence, ſet aſide, in effect, their Self- 
denying Ordinance, and got their principal Officers of the Army, and others of 
their Friends, whoſe Principles they well knew, to be elected Members of the 
Houſe of Commons into their places who were dead, or who had been expell'd 
by them for adhering to the King. Bl this means, Fairfax himſelf, Ireton, 

| Har- 
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the ſevetal Counties, who were tranſported with new Fancies in Religion, and 
were called hy a new Name Fanaticks, fate in the Houſe of Commons; not- 
withſtanding all which, the Presbyterians ſtill carried it. 3 

But about this time, that they might be upon a nearer Level with the Par: 
liament, the Army made Choice of a Number of ſuch Officers as they liked; 
which they called the GeneraPs Council of Officers; who were to reſemble the 
Houſe of Peers; and the Common Soldiers made Choice of Three or Four of 


Air att, a each Regiment, moſt Corporals or Serjeants, few or none above the Degree of 
— 464 Coun- an Enſign, who were call'd Agitators, and were to be as a Houſe of Commons 


appointed by 
the Army. 


il of Officers, to the Council of Officers. Theſe Two Repreſentatives met ſeverally, and con- 


ſider'd of all the Acts and Orders made by the Parliament towards ſettling the 
Kingdom, and towards reforming, dividing, or disbanding of the Army : And, 
upon mutual Meſſages and Conferences between each other, they reſolv'd in the 
firſt place, and declar'd, © That they would not be divided, or disbanded, be. 
* fore their full Arrears were paid, and before full Proviſion was made for Li. 
„ berty of Conſcience; which, they ſaid, was the Ground of the Quarrel, and 
* for which ſo many of their Friends Lives had been loſt, and ſo much of their 
* own Blood had been ſpilt; and that hitherto there was ſo little ſecurity pro- 


© vided in that point, that there was a greater Perſecution now againſt Religi- 


© ous and Godly Men, than ever had been in the King's Government, when the 


E Biſhops were their Judges. 


They aid, © they did not look upon themſelves as a Band of Fanizaries, hired 


© and entertain'd only to Fight their Battles; but that they had voluntarily 
© taken up Armes for the Liberty and Defence of the Nation of which they 


© were a part; and before they laid down thoſe Armes, they would ſee all thoſe 
* ends well provided for, that the People might not hereafter undergo thoſe 


< grievances which they had formerly ſuffer d. They complain'd © that ſome 


„Members of the Army had been ſent for by the Parliament, and committed 
to Priſon, which was againſt their Privilege; fince all Soldiers ought to be 
* tryed by a Council of War, and not by any other Judicatory; and therefore 
© they deſired redreſs in theſe,and many other particulars of as ingrateful a Na- 


ture; and that ſuch as were Impriſon'd, and in Cuſtody, might be forthwith 
jet at liberty; without which they could not think themſelves juſtly dealt 


Which they 4. with: And with this Declaration andAddrefſs, they ſent three or four of their 


tiverd to the Wn Members to the Houſe of Commons; who deliver'd it at the Bar with 


Parhament. 


„ wonderful Confidence. 5 | 
The Soldiers publith'd a vindication, as they calPd it, of their Proceedings 


and Reſolutions, and directed it to their General; in which they complain'd of 
a defign to disband, and new model the Army; © which, they ſaid, was a Plot 


* contriv'd by ſome Men who had lately taſted of Soveraignty; and, being 


* lifted up above the ordinary Sphere of Servants,endeavour'd to become Maſters, 


* and were degenerated into Tyrants. They therefore declared, © that they would 


„ neither be imploy'd for the Service of Ireland, nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſ. 
“ banded, till their deſires were granted, and the Rights and Liberties of the 


“Subjects ſhould be vindicated, and maintain'd. This Apology, or Vindicati- 
on, being ſign'd by many of the Officers, the Parliament declar'd them to be 
Enemies to the State; and cauſed ſome of them, who talked loudeſt, to be im- 


And i their © priſon'd. Upon which a new Addreſs was made to their General; wherein 


 Veneral, 


they complain'd © how diſdainfully they were uſed by the Parliament, for whom 
« they had ventured their lives, and loſt their Blood: that the Privileges which 


« were due to them as Soldiers, and as Subjects, were taken from them; and 


& and dragg'd into Goals. — . A ae 

Hereupon, the General was prevailed with to write a Letter to a Member of 
Parliament, who ſhew'd it the Houſe ; in which he took notice of ſeveral Peti- 
tions, which were prepared in the City of London, and ſome other Counties of 
the Kingdom, againſt the Army; and © that it was look'd upon as very ſtrange, 
that the Officers of the Army might not be permitted to petition, when fo 
© many Petitions were receiv'd againſt them; and that he much doubted that 
* the Army might draw to a Rendezyous, and think of ſome other way for 
their own Vindication, | Thi 
E: is 


« when they complain'd of the Injuries they receiv'd, they were abus'd, beaten, 


book X: 


Harriſon, and many others of the Independents, Officers and Gentlemen, f 
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him to more concurrence with the impetuous humour of the Arm 


leaſt imagination of diſobey ing the Parliament. 


t 


— —— eek |; — 
This manner of proceeding by the Soldiers, but eſpecially the General ſeem- EE 

ing to be of their mind, troubled the Parliament; yet they refoly'd not to ſuffer 

their Counſels to be cenſured, or their Actions controuled, by thoſe who were 

retained by them, and who lived upon their pay. And therefore, after many 

high Expreſſions againſt the preſumption of ſeveral Officers and Soldiers, they 

deelar d,“ that whoſoever ſhould refuſe, being co mmanded, to engage himſelf 

« jn the Service of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded. The Army was reſolv'd not to = 

be ſubdued in their firſt {o declared Reſolution, and fell into a direct and high 1h. P . 


Mutiny, and call'd for the Arrears of pay dueto them; which they knew where ments Decla- 


c ration thereup- 
d, till on. 


out of 


and how to Levy for themſelves; nor could they be in any degree appeas 
the Declaration that the Parliament had made againſt them, wasraſed 
the Journal Book of both Houſes, and a Months pay ſent to them; nor were Afterward ra- 
they ſatisfied with all this, but talked very loud, © that they k new howto mak e ſed out of their 
« themſelves as conſiderable as the Parliament, and where to have their Service Books. 
e better valued, and rewarded; which fo frighted thoſe at Weſtminſter, that they 
appointed a Committee of Lords and Commons, whereof ſome were very ac. 4 Committee 
ceptable to the Army, to go to them, and to treat with a Committee choſen x pinoy oy 
of the Officers of the Army, upon the beſt expedients that might be applied to 2,0 Hoes 
the compoſing theſe diſtempers. Now the Army thought it ſelf upon a Leve Committee ef 
with the Parliament, when they had a Committee of the one authoriſed to treat the Army : 
with a Committee of the other; which likewiſe raiſed the Spirits of Fairfax, 
who had never thought of oppoſing or diſobeying the Parliament; and diſpoſed 
| When he 

ſaw it was ſo much complied with and ſubmitted to by all Men. fo 

Cromwell, hitherto, carried himſelf with that rare diffimulation (in which Cromwell's 
ſure he was a very great Maſter) that he ſeem'd exceedingly incenſe d againſt this behaviour at 
Inſolence of the Soldiers; was ſtill in the Houſe of Commons when any ſuch Ad- 


the cauſe of the Commitment, of ſome of the Officers. Hepropoſed, © that the 


General might be ſent down to the Army, who, he ſaid, © would conjure 
* down this mutinous Spirit quickly; and he was ſo eaſily believ'd, that he him- 


ſelf was fent once or twice to compoſe the Army; where after he had ſtayed two 


or three days, he would again return to the Houſe, and complain heavily of 


the great Licence that was got into the Army; that for his own part, by the 
« Artifice of his Enemies, and of thoſe who deſired that the Nation fhould be 
© again imbrew'd in Blood, he was render'd ſo odious unto them, that they had 
a purpoſe to kill him, if, upon ſome diſcovery made to him, he had not eſcap- 
ed out of their hands. And in theſe, and the like Diſcourſes, when he ſpake of 
the Nation's being to be involv'd in new troubles, he would weep bitterly, and 
appear the moſt afflicted Man in the world with the ſenſe of the Calamities 
which were like to enſue: But, as manyof the wiſer fort had long diſcover'd 
his wicked intentions, ſo his hypocriſy could not longer be concealed. The moſt 
active Officers and Agitators were knownto be his own Creatures, and ſuch who 
neither did, nor would do, any thing but by his direction. Sothat it was pri- 
vately refoly'd by the principal Perſons ofthe Houſe of Commons, that when 
he came the next day into the Houſe, which he ſeldom omitted to do, they 
would tend him to the Tower; preſuming, that if they had once ſever'd his Per- 
ſon from the Army, they ſhould eaſily reduce it to its former temper and obedi- 
ence, For they had not the leaſt jealouſy ofthe General Fairfax, whom they 
knew to be a perfect Presbyterian in his Judgement; and that Crommell had the 
Aſcendent over him purely by his Diſſi mulation, and pretence of Conſcience and 
Sincerity. There is no doubt Fairfax, did not then, nor long after, believe, 
that the other had thoſe wicked defigns in his heart againſt the King, or the 
This purpoſe of ſeiſing upon the Perſon of Cromwell could not be carried fo 
ſecretly, but that he had notice of it; and the very next morning after he had 
fo much lamented his deſperate misfortune in having loſt all reputation, and 
credit, and authority in the Army, and that hislife would be in danger if he 
were with it, when the Houſe expected every minute his preſence, they were in- 
form'd that he was met out of the Town by break of day, with one Servant only, 
on the way to the Army; where he had appointed a Rendezvous of ſome Regi- 
ments of the Horſe, and from whence he writ a Letter to the Houſe of Com- 
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mons, © that having the night before receiv'da Letter from ſome Officers of his 
& own Regiment, that the jealouſy the Troops had conceiv'd of him, and of his 
te want of kindneſs towards them, was much abated, ſo that they believ'd, if 
* he would be quickly preſent with them, they would all in a ſhort time by his 
& advice be reclaim'd, upon this he had made all the hafte he could; and did find 
& that the Soldiers had been abuſed hy miſinformation z and that he hoped to dif. 
&* coyer the Fountain from whence it Sprung; and in the mean time deſired that 
ve the General, and the other Officers in the Houſe, and ſuch as remain'd about 
8 the Town, might be preſently ſent to their Quarters} and that he believ'd it 
re would be very neceſſary in order to the ſuppreſſion of the late diſtempers, and 
& for the prevention of the like for the time to come, that there might be a 
6 general Rendezvous of the Army; of which the General would beſt conſider, 
c when he came down; which he wiſhed might be haſten'd. It was now to no 
purpoſe to diſcover what they had formerly intended, or that they had any jea- 


louſy of a Perſon who was out of their reach; and ſo they expected a better con- 


The HISTORY 


Town, and went to their Quarters. 


Lerne Joyce the Agitators in the Army, a Taylor, a fellow. who had two or three years he. 


1 fore ſerv'd in a very Inferior imployment in Mr. Hollis's Houſe, came with a 
b Squadron of fifty Horſe to Holmby, where the King was, about the break of day; 


7 June 3. : . 
T6&7, : and without any interruption by the Guard of Horſe or Foot which waited 


and faid “ he muſt preſently ſpeak with the King. His Majeſty, ſurpriſed with 
the manner of it, roſe out of his bed; and, half Ureſsd, cauſed the door to be 
open'd, which he knew otherwiſe would be quickly broken open ; they who 
| waited in the Chamber being Perſons of whom he had little knowledge, and 
 h leſs confidence. Aſſoon as the door was open'd, Joyce, and two or three more, 
| came into the Chamber, with their Hats off, and Piſtols in their hands. Foyce 
told the King © that he muſt go with him. His Majeſty asked, whither: 


he ſaid, © they would carry him to the Place where it was. His Majeſty asked, 
by what Authority they came? Joyce anſwer'd, © by this; and ſhew'd him his 
Piſtol; and deſir'd his Majeſty, © that he would cauſe himſelf to be dreſs'd, be- 
| cauſe it was neceſſary they ſhould make haſte. None of the other Soldiers ſpoke 
| « 4 word; and Foyce, ſaving the bluntneſs, and poſitiveneſs of the few words 
he ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. The King ſaid, © he could not ſtir be- 


& were truſted by the Parliament; and ſo appointed one of thoſe who waited 
upon him; to call them. The Committee had been as much ſurpriſed with the 
noiſe as the King had been, and quickly came to his Chamber, and asked Foyce, 
« whether he had any Orders from the Parliament? he ſaid No. From the Ge- 
& neral? No. What Authority he came by? to which he made no other An- 


« would write to the Parliament to know their pleaſure; Joyce ſaid, © they 

& might do ſo, but the King muſt preſently go with him. Colonel Brom had 

ſent for ſome of the Troops who were appointed for the King's Guard, but 

they came not; he ſpoke then with the Officer who Commanded thoſe who were 

at that time upon the Guard, and found that they would make no reſiſtance : 

ſo that after the King had made all the delays he conveniently could, without 

giving them cauſe to believe that he was reſolv'd not to have gone, which had 

been to no purpoſe, and after he had broken his Faſt, he went into his Coach, 
attended by the few ſervants who were put about him, and went whither Cornet 

Joyce would Conduct him; there being no part of the Army known to be within 

twenty Miles of Holmby at that time; and that which adminiſter'd moſt cauſe 

of apprehenſion,was, that thoſe Officers who were of the Guard,declar'd © that 

„ the Squadron which was Commanded by Joyce, conſiſted not of Soldiers of 

« any one Regiment, but were Men of ſeveral Troops, and ſeveral Regiments, 

% drawn together under him, who was not the proper Officer; fo that the 
EEKwKing did in truth believe, that their purpoſe was to carry him to ſome place 
The Commit« where they might more conveniently murther him. The Committee quickly 


7 give nic gaye notice to the Parliament of what had paſſed, with all the circumſtances ; 
s ü 


juncture; and in few days after, the General and the other Officers left the 


The ſame Morning that Cromwell left London, Cornet Joyce, who was one of 


there, came with two or three more, and knock'd at the King's Chamber door, 


6 he anſwer'd, © to the Army. The King asked him, © where the Army was > 


& fore he ſpoke with the Committee to whom he had been deliver'd, and who 


Twer, than he had made to the King, and held up his Piſtol. They faid, © they 
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recelv'd WIEN au imaginable conſternation, nor could auy Body ima- 


t the Parliament. : 
It was upon the third of June that the King was taken from Holmby by Cor. 

net Joyce, well nigh a full Year after he had deliver'd himſelf to the Scots at 

Newark; in all which time, the Army had been at leiſure to contrive all ways 

to free it ſelf from the Servitude of the Parliament, whilſt the Presbyterians 

believ'd, that in ſpight of a few factious independent Officers, it was entirely at 

their Devotion, and could never prove diſobedient to their Commands; and 
thoſe few wiſe Men, who diſcern'd the foul deſigns of thoſe Officers, and by 

what degrees they ſtole the Hearts and Affections of the Soldiers, had not cre- 

dit enough to be believ'd by their own Party. The joint confidence of the una- 

nimous Affection of the City of London to all their purpoſes, made them deſpiſe 

all Oppoſition 3 but now, when they ſaw the King taken out of their hands in 
this manner, and with theſe circumſtances, they found all their Meaſures broke 
by which they had form'd all their Counſels. And as this Letter from the Ge- 

neral adminiſter'd too much cauſe of Jealouſy of what was to ſucceed, ſo a po- 

ſitive information about the ſame time by many Officers, confirm'd by a Let- 

ter which the Lord Mayor of London had receiv'd, that the whole Army was 
upon its March, and would be in London the next day by noon, ſo diſtracted Diſftra#;ons 4 
> them that they appear'd beſides themſelves : However, they Voted, © That the Weſtminſter 
"> * Houſes ſhould fit all the next day, being Sunday; and that Mr. Marſhall Apen nctice of 
& ſhould be there to pray for them: That the Committee of Safety ſhould fit 3 
up all that Night to conſider what was to be done: That the Lines of London 
Communication ſhould be ſtrongly Guarded, and all the Train'd- Bands of | 

« Londonſhould be drawn together upon pain of death. All Shops were ſhut 

up, and ſuch a general Confuſion over all the Town, and in the faces of all 
Men, as if the Army had already enter'd the Town. The Parliament writ a 

Letter to the General, deſiring him, © That no part of the Army might come 
within five and twenty Miles of London; and that the King's Perſon might 

* be deliver'd to the former Commiſſioners, who had attended upon his Ma. 

jeſty at Holmby; and that Colonel Roſſiter, and his Regiment, might beappoin. 

* ted for the Guard of his Perſon. The General return'd for Anſwer, * That 

the Army was come to St. Albans before the deſire of the Parliament came 

* to his hands; but that, in Obedience to their Commands, he would advance 

* no farther; and deſir'd that a Month's Pay might preſently be ſent for the 

* Army. In which they deferr'd not to gratify them; though as to the rede- 

livery of the King to the former Commiſſioners, no other Anſwer was return'd 

than, © That they might reſt aſſured, that all care ſhould be taken for his Ma- 

:* jeſty's Security. 245 4 — — 

From that time both Cromwell and Ireton appear'd in the Council of Officers, 

which they had never before done; and their Expoſtulations with the Parlia— The K brounk 
ment, begun to be more brisk, and contumacious than they had been. The King 2 
found himſelf at New-market attended by greater Troops and ſuperior Officers; ket; where 
ſo that he was preſently freed from any ſubjection to Mr. Joyce; which was no He was allow- 
= Imall ſatisfaction to him; and they who were about him appear'd Men of better 4 hi Cbap- 
© Breeding than the former, and paid his Majeſty all the reſpect imaginable, and wg by the Ars 
ſeem'd to deſire to pleaſe him in of 8 All reſtraint was taken off from 
# | =. d Perſons 
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Perſons reſorting to him, and he ſaw every day the Faces of many who were 

grateful to him; and he no ſooner deſired that ſome of his Chaplains might 

1985 leave to attend upon him for his Devotion, but it was yielded to, and 

they who were named by him (who were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. Sander. 

Jon, and Dr. Hammond) were preſently ſent, and gave their attendance, and 
perform'd their Function at the ordinary Hours, in their accuſtom'd For. 
malities; all Perſons who had a mind to it, being ſuffer'd to be preſent, to his 

Majeſty's infinite Satisfaction; who begun to believe that the Army was not ſo 

much his Enemy as it was reported to be; and the Army had ſent an Addreſs 

to him full of Proteſtation of Duty, and beſought him © That he would be con- 
tent for ſome time, to reſide among them, until the Affairs of the Kingdom 
Mis Majeflyre-« were put into ſuch a Poſture as he might find all things to his own Content, 
a 10 ic, and Security; which they infinitely deſit'd to fee alloon as might be; and ro if 
marches of the © that purpoſe made daily inſtances to the Parliament, In the mean time his 
Army. Majeſty fate ſtill, or remov'd to ſuch places as were moſt convenient for the 
9 85 March of the Army; being in all places as well provided for and accommoda- 
ted, as he had uſed to be in any Progreſs; the beſt Gentlemen of the ſeveral 
Counties through which he paſſed, daily reſorted to him, without Diſtinti- 
on; he was attended by ſome of his old Truſty Servants in the places neareſt his 
Perſon; and that which gave him moſt Encouragement to believe that they 
meant well, was, that in the Army's Addreſs to the Parliament, they deſir'd, 
© That care might be taken for ſettling the King's Rights, according to the 
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© ſeveral Profeſſions they had made in their Declarations; and that the Roy. 7 
„ 4 Party might be treated with more Candour, and lets Rigour; and ma- 


ny good Officers who had ſerv'd his Majeſty faithfully, were civilly receiv'd by 
the Officers of the Army, and liv'd quietly in their Quarters; which they could 
not do any where elſe z which raiſed a great Reputation to the Army, through. 
out the Kingdom, and as much Reproach upon the Parliament. : = 
The Parliament at this time had recover'd its Spirit, when they ſaw the Ar- 
my did not march nearer towards them, and not only ſtopp'd at St. Albans, 
but was drawn back to a farther diſtance; which perſwaded them, that their Ge- 
neral was diſpleaſed with the former advance: And fo they proceeded with al! 
aſfion, and vigour, againſt thoſe principal Officers, who, they knew, contrived 
all theſe Proceedings. They publiſhed Declarations to the Kingdom, That 


they deſired to bring the King in honour to his Parliament; which was their 1 
4 hyufineſs from the beginning, and that he was detain'd Priſoner againſt his 


« Will in the Army; and that they had great reaſon to apprehend the ſafety 
« of his Perſon. The Army, on the other hand, declared “ That his Majeſty 
« was neither Priſoner, nor detain'd againſt his Will; and appeald to his Ma- 
“ jeſty himſelf, and to all his Friends, who had liberty to repair to him, whe- 
« ther he had not more liberty, and was not treated with more reſpect, ſince he 
« came into the Army than he had been at Holmby, or during the time he re- 
« main'd in thoſe places, and with that retinue that the Parliament had ap- 
Tranſafions © pointed? The City ſeem'd very unanimouſly devoted to the Parliament, and 
in the City u jncenſed againſt the Army; and ſeem'd reſolute, not only with their Train'd- 
2 * bands and Auxiliary Regiments to aſſiſt, and defend the Parliament, but ap- 
Rena pointed ſome of the old Officers who had ſerv'd under the Earl of Eſſex, and had 
6 disbanded under the new Model, as Waller, Maſſey, and others, to liſt new 
Forces; towards which there was not like to be want of Men out of their old 
Forces, and ſuch of the King's as would be glad of the employment. There was 
nothing they did really fear ſo much, as that the Army would make a firm con- 
junction with the King, and unite with his Party, of which there was ſo much 
ſhew; and many unskilful Men, who wiſhed it, bragg'd too much; and there- 
fore the Parliament ſent a Committee to his Majeſty, with an Addreſs of ano- 
ther Style than they had lately uſed, with many profeſſions of Duty; and de- 
claring, That if he was not, in all reſpects, treated as he ought to be, and as 
„ he deſired, it was not their Fault, who deſired he might be at full Liberty, 
% and do what he would; hoping that the King would have been induced to 
deſire to come to London, and to make Complaint of the Army's having taken 
him from Holmby; by which they believ'd the King's Party would be diſabu- 
ſed, and withdraw their hopes of any good from the Army; and then, they 
thought they ſhould be hard enough for them. 5 
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"The King was in great doubt how to carry himſelf : he thought himſelf io. 


barbarouſly uſed by the Presbyterians,and had ſo ill an gpinion of all the principal 
Perſons who govern'd them, that he had no mind to put himſelf into their hands: 
On the other ſide, he was far from being ſatisfied with the Army's good intenti- 
ons towards him; and though many of his Friends were ſuffer'd to reſort to him, 
they found that their being long about him, would not be acceptable; and though 
the Officers and Soldiers appear'd, for the moſt part, civil to him, they were 
all at leaſt as vigilant, as the former Guards had been; ſo that he could not, 
without great difficulty, have got from them if he deſir'd it. Fairfax had been 
with him, and kiſs'd his hand, and made ſuch Profeſſions as he could well utter; 


which was with no advantage in the delivery; his Authority was of no uſe, be- 


cauſe he reſign'd himſelf entirely to Cromwel/;. who had been, and Jreton like- 
wiſe, with the King, without either of them offering to kiſs his hand; other- 
wiſe, they behaved themſelves with good manners towards him. His Majeſty 
uſed all the Addreſs he could towards them to draw ſome promiſe from them, 
but they were ſo reſery'd, and ſtood ſo much upon their Guard, and uſed fo few 


Words, that nothing cou'd be concluded from what they ſaid : They excuſed 


themſelves © For not ſeeing his Majeſty often, upon the great Jealouſies the Par- 
« ljament had of them, towards whom they profeſs'd all Fidelity. The Per. 
ſons who reſorted to his Majeſty, and brought Advices from others who durſt 
not yet offer to come themſelves, brought ſeveral Opinions to him; ſome thin- 
King the Army would deal ſincerely with bis Majeſty, others expecting no bet- 
ter from them than they afterwards perform'd : So that the King well conclu- 
ded that he would neither reject the Parliament Addreſſes by any Neglect, nor 
diſoblige the Army by appearing to have Jealouſie of them, or deſire to be out 
of their hand; which he could hardly have effected, if he had known a better 
place to have reſorted to. So he deſired both Parties“ to haſten their Conſul- 


< tations, that the Kingdom might enjoy Peace and Happineſs; in which he 


* paſs aſſoon as was poſſible. : | 

The News of the King's being in the Army, of his Freedom in the Exerciſe 
of his Religion, which he had been ſo long without, and that ſome of his Ser- 
vants, with whom he was well pleaſed, had liberty to attend upon him, made e- 
very Body abroad, as well as thoſe at home, hope well; and the King himſelf 
writ to the Queen, as if he thought his Condition much better than it had 
been among the Scots, Sir John Berkley after his Surrender of Exeter, and the 
ſpending his fix Months allow'd by the Articles to ſollicite his Affairs where he 
would, had Tranſported himſelf into France, and waited upon the Queen at Pa. 
7%, being till a Menial Servant to her Majeſty, and having a Friend in that 
Court that govern'd, and loy'd him better than any Body elſe did. Aſſoon as 
the Reports came thither of the King's being with the Army, he repeated ma- 
ny Diſcourſes he had held with the Officers of the Army, whilſt they treated 


« ſhould not be without a ſhare; and he would pray to God to bring this te 


with him of the delivery of Exeter, how he had told them, © Upon how ſlip- 


< pery ground they ſtood; that the Parliament, when they had ſerv'd their turn, 
* would diſmiſs them with reproach, and give them very ſmall rewards for the 
great Service they had done for them; that they ſhould do well, ſeaſonably 
* to think of a ſafe retreat, which could be no where but under the Protection 
* of the King; who by their courage was brought very low; and if they rai- 
* ſed him again, he mult owe it all to them; and his Poſtetity, as well as him- 


* ſelf, and all his Party, muſt for ever acknowledge it; by which they would 


* raiſe their Fortunes, as well as their Fame, to the greateſt degree Men cou'd 
* aim at; which, he ſaid, made ſuch an Impreflion upon this and that Officer, 
whom he named, © That they told him at parting, that they ſhould never for- 
© get what he had ſaid to them; and that they already obſerv'd that every day 


produced ſomewhat that would put them in mind of it. Ina Word, © He 


* had foretold all that was ſince come to paſs, and he was moſt confident, that 
* If he were now with them, he ſhould be welcome, and have Credit enough to 
* bring them to reaſon, and to do the King great Service; and offer'd, with- 
out any Delay, to make the Joutney. The Queen believed all he ſaid; and 
they who did not, were very willing he ſhould make the Experiment; for he 
that lov'd him beſt, was very willing to be without him; and fo receiving the 
Queen's Letter of Recommendation 1 him to the King, who knew Dr 

2 ittle, 
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Sir John little, and that little not without ſome prejudice, he left Paris, and made all 


o ße King. 
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Lange Ye ſible haſte into England, John Aſhburnham, who was driven from the King by 
to the Kin A the Scots after he had Conducted his Majeſty to them, had Tranſported himſelf 
into France, and was at this time reſiding in Roar ; having found, upon his Ad- 

dreſs to the Queen at Paris upon his firſt Arrival, that his abode in ſome other 

place would not be ungrateful to her Majeſty, and ſo he removed to Roan; where 

+ a he had the ſociety of many who had ſerv'd the King in the moſt eminent Quali- 
"ual N fications. When he heard where the King was, and that there was not the ſame 
from France reſtraint that had been formerly, he reſoly'd to make an adyenture to wait on 
him} having no reaſon to doubt but that his Preſence would be very acceptable 


their Journey into England together, nor had the leaſt Communication with 
each other, being in truth of ſeveral Parties and Purpoſes, yet they Arriv'd 
there, and at the Army, near the lame time. 1 

Sr John Berkley firſt applied himſelf to thoſe ſubordinate Officers with whom he had 


Berkley and ſome acquaintance at Exeter; and they informing their Superiors of his Arrival, 


Afr Aſhburn- and Application, they were well pleaſed that he was come. They were well ac- 
ham's Tranf- quainted with his Talent, and knew his Foible, that, by flattering and com- 


ations with . - nog | | | | | 
mending, they might govern him; and that there was no danger of any deep 
2 deſign from his contrivance 3 and ſo they permitted him freely to attend the 


King, about whoſe Perſon he had no Title, or Relation, which requir'd any 
conftant waiting upon him. | = | 
Aſhburnham had, by ſome Friends, a recommendation both to Cromwell, and 
Ireton, who knew the Credit he had with the King, and that his Majeſty would 
be very well pleaſed to have his attendance, and look upon it as a Teſtimony of 
their reſpeC to him. They knew likewiſe that he was an implacable Enemy to 
the Scots, and no Friend to the other Presbyterians, and though he had ſome 
ordinary craft in inſinuating, he was of no deep and piercing Judgement to dif 


cover what was not unwarily expoſed, and a free Speaker of what he imagin'd: 


So they likewiſe left him at liberty to repair to the King; and theſe two Gentle- 
men came near about the ſame time to his Majeſty, when the Army was draw- 
ing together, with a purpoſe, which was not yet pubiiſh'd, of marching to Lon- 
don; his Majeſty being {till Quarter'd in thoſe places which were more proper 
for that purpoſe. | oi 
They were both welcome to his Majeſty, the one bringing a ſpecial recom: 
mendation from the Queen, and, to make himſelf the more valuable, aſſuring 
his Majeſty © that he was ſent for by the Officers of the Army, as one they 
« would truſt, and that they had receiv'd him with open Armes; and, without 
any ſcruple, gave him leave to wait upon him : The other, needed no recom- 
mendation, the King's own inclinations diſpoſing him to be very gracious to 
him; and ſo his Majeſty wiſn'd them © to correſpond with each other, and to 
« converſe with his ſeveral Friends, who did not yet think fit to reſort to him; 
& and to receive their advice; to diſcover as much as they could of the Intenti- 
“ ons of both Parties, and impart what was fit to the King, till, upon a farther 
te diſcovery, his Majeſty might better judge what to do. Theſe two were the 


principal Agents, (they conferring with all his Majeſty's Friends, and, as often 


as they deſir'd, with the Officers of the Army) upon whoſe Information, and 
Advice, his Majeſty principally depended, though they rarely conferr'd together 
with the ſame Perſons, and never with any of the Officers, who pretended not 
to truſt one another enough to ſpeak with that freedom before each other, as 
they would to one of them; and-their acquaintance among the Officers not be- 


ing principally with the ſame Men, their Informations and Advices were often 


very different, and more perplexed than informed his Majeſty. 


The different The very high Conteſts between the Parliament and the Army, in which 


defigns of the neither ſide could be perſwaded to yield to the other, or abate any of their af- 
Parliament perity, made many Prudent Men believe that both ſides would, in the end, be 
_ 22 willing to make the King the Umpire; which neither of them ever intended to 
lating 10 thedo. The Parliament thought that their Name and Authority, which had car- 
King ried them through ſo great undertakings, and reduced the whole Kingdom to 
their Obedience, could not be overpower'd by their own Army, raiſed and paid 

by themſelves, and to whoſe Dictates the People would never ſubmit. They 

thought the King's Preſence amongſt them, gave them all their preſent Reputa- 

1 tion; 


to the King; and though the other Envoy from Paris, and He, did not make 
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tion; and were not without apprehenſion that the Ambition of ſome of the Of- 


ficers, and their Malice to the Parliament, when they ſaw that they could obtain 
their ends no other way, might diſpoſe them to an entire Conjunction with the 
King's FEW and Intereſt; and then, all the Penalties of Treaſon, Rebellion, 
and Treſpaſſes, muſt be diſcharged at their coſts; and therefore they labour'd,by 
all the publick and private means they could, to perſwade the King to own his 
being detain'd Priſoner by the Army againſt his Will, or to withdraw himſelf 
by ſome way from them, and repair to White-Hall; and, in either of thoſe Caſes, 
they did not doubt, firſt, to divide the Army (for they {till believ'd the General 
faſt to them) and by degrees to bring them to reaſon, and to he disbanded, as 
many as were not neceflary for the Service of Ireland; and then, having the 
King to themſelves, and all his Party being obnoxious to thoſe penalties for their 
Delinquency, they ſhould be well able, by gratifying ſome of the greateſt Per- 
ſons of the Nobility with Immunity and Indemnity, to ſettle the Government 
in ſuch a manner, as to be well recompenſed for all the Adventures they had 
made, and hazards they had run. 


On the other hand, the Army had no dread of the Authority and Power of 


the Parliament; which they knew had been ſo far proſtituted, that it had loſt 
moſt of its Reverence with the People. But it had great apprehenſion, that, by 
its conjunction with the City, it might indeed recover Credit with the King. 


dom, and withhold the pay of the Army, and thereby make ſome diviſion a- 


mongſt them; and if the Perſon of the King ſhould be likewiſe with them, and 
thereby his Party ſhould likewiſe joyn with them, they ſhould be to begin their 
work again, or to make their Peace with thoſe who were as much provoked by 
them as the King himſelf had been. And therefore they were ſenſible that they 
enjoy'd a preſent benefit by the King's being with them, and by their treating him 
with the outward reſpect that was due to his Majeſty, and the civilities they 


made profeſſion of towards all his Party, and the permiſſion of his Chaplains, 


and other Servants, to reſort to him; and cultivated all theſe Artifiees with 
great Addreſs, ſuppreſſing, or diſcountenancing the Tyranny of the Presbyte- 
rians in the Country Committees, and all other places, where they exerciſed 
notable rigour againſt all who had been of the King's Party, or not enough of 
theirs (for Neuters found no excuſe for being of no Party) when they found it fit 
to make any luſty Declaration againſt the Parliament, and exclaim againſt their 
Tyrannical proceedings againſt the Army, they always inſerted ſomewhat that 


might look like Candour and Tenderneſs towards the King's Party, complain'd 


of © the Affront, and Indignity done to the Army by the Parliament's not ob- 
« ſerving the Articles which had been made upon Surrender of Garriſons, but 


« proceeding againſt thoſe on whoſe behalf thoſe Articles were made, with 


« more ſeverity than was agreeable to juſtice, and to the intention of the Arti- 
„cles; whereby the Honour and Faith of the Army ſuffer'd, and was complain'd 
of; all which, they ſaid, they would have remedied. Whereupon many ho- 
ped that they ſhould be excuſed from making any Compoſitions,and entertain'd 
ſuch other imaginations as pleaſed themſelves, and the other Party well liked ; 
knowing they could demoliſh all thoſe Structures aſſoon as they receiv'd no bene- 
fit by them themſelves. 5 5 . 

The King had, during the time he ſtay'd at Holmby,writ to the Houſe of Peers, 
that his Children might have leave to come to him, and to reſide for ſome time 


with him. From the time that Oxford had been Surrender'd, upon which the 


Duke of Tork had fallen into thelr hands, for they would by no means admit that 
he ſhould have liberty to go to ſuch place as the King ſhould direct, which was 
very earneſtly preſſed, and inſiſted on by the Lords of the Council there, as long 
as they could; but appointed their Committee to receive him with all reſpect, 
and to bring him to London; from that time, I ſay; the Duke of Tork was com- 
mitted to the care of the Earl of Northumberland, together with the Duke of 
_ Gloceſter, and the Princeſs, who had been by the King left under the Tuition of 
the Counteſs of Dorſet, but from the death of that Counteſs the Parliament had 
prelumes that they might be ſure to keep them in their power, to put them 
nto the Cuſtody of the Lady Yere, an old Lady much in their favour, but not at 
all Ambitious of that Charge, though there was a competent Allowance aſſign'd 
for their ſupport.” They were now remov'd from her, and placed all together 
with the Earl of Northumberland, who receiy'd, and treated them, in all re- 
Ipetts, as was ſuitable to their Birth, 99 his own Duty; but could give them 
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vo more liberty to go abroad, than he was, in his Inſtructions from the Parlia4 
ment, permitted to do; and they had abſolutely refuſed to gratify the King in 
that particular; of which his Majeſty no ſooner took Notice to Fairfax, than 
he writ a Letter to the Parliament,“ That the King much deſir'd to have the 
Sight and Company of his Children, and that if they might not be allow'd 
* to be longer with him, that at leaſt they might dine with him; and he ſent 
them Word that, on ſuch a Day, © the King, who attended the Motion of the 
: Army, and was Quarter'd only where they pleaſed, would dine at Maidenbead. 
Fe King at- There his Children met him, to his infinite Content and Joy; and he being to 
low d to ſee bs Quarter and ſtay ſome time at Caverſham, a Houſe of the Lord Craver's, near 
Children at Reading, his Children were likewiſe ſuffer'd to go thither, and remain'd with 
E ee him Two Days; which was the greateſt Satisfaction the King could receive; 
2 wer: and the receiving whereof, he imputed to the Civility of the General, and the 
2 good Diſpoſition of the Army; which made ſo much the more Impreſſion up- 
on him, in that he had never made any one Propoſition in which he had bee 
gratified, where the Presbyterian Spirit had Power to deny it. 5 
In the Houſe of Commons, which was now the Scene of all the Acion that 
diſpleaſed and incenſed the Army (for the Houſe of Peers was ſhrunk into ſo 
inconſiderable a Number, and their Perſons not conſiderable after the death 
of the Earl of Eſſex, except thoſe who were affected to, or might be diſpoſed 
by the Army) they were wholely guided by Hollis, and Stapleton, Lewis and 
Glyn, who had been very popular and notorious from the beginning, and by 
Maller, and Maſſey, and Brown who had ſerv'd in Commands in the Army, and 
perform'd at ſome times very ſignal Service, and were exceedingly belov'd in 
the City, and two or three others who follow'd their DiQates, and were ſub- 
ſervient to their Directions. Theſe were all Men bf Parts, Intereſt, and ſig- 
nal Courage, and did not only heartily abhor the Intentions which they dif- 
cern'd the Army to have, and that it was wholely to be diſpoſed according to the 
Deſigns of Cromwell, but had likewiſe declared Animoſities againſt the Perſons 
of the moſt active and powerful Officers; as Hollis had one Day, upon a very 
hot Debate in the Houſe, and ſome rude Exp eſſions which fell from Ireton, per- 
ſwaded him to walk out of the Houſe with him, and then told him, © That he 
„ ſhould preſently go over the Water and Fight with him. Jreton replying, 
His Conſcience would not ſuffer him to Fight a Duel: Hollis, in Choler, pul- 
led him by the Noſe, telling him, © If his Conſcience would keep him from gi. 
« ving Men Satisfaction, it ſhould keep him from provoking them. This Af- 
front to the third Perſon of the Army, and to a Man of the moſt Virulent, Ma- 
licious, and Revengeful Nature of all the Pack, fo incenſed the whole Party, 
that they were reſolv'd one way or other to be rid of him, who had that Pow- 
er in the Houſe, and that Reputation abroad, that when he could not abſolute- 
ly controle their Deſigns, he did fo obſtrutt them, that they could not advance 
to any Concluſion. 1 5 
| They reſorted therefore to an Expedient, which, they had obſerv'd, by the 
Conduct of thoſe very Men againſt whom they meant to apply it, had brought 
to paſs all that they deſired; and, in the Council of Officers, prepared an Im- 
The Arm) im- peachment of High Treaſon in general Terms againſt Mr. Hollis, and the Per- 
peach eleven ſons mention'd before, and others, to the Number of Eleven Members of the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons. This Impeachment Twelve Officers of the Army, Colo- 
Houſe of Conn nels, Lieutenant Colonels, Majors, and Captains, preſented to the Houſe; and 
ons: within few Days after, when they ſaw the ſame Members ſtill inveigh againſt 
and arraign their proceedings, the General and Officers writ a Letter to the 
Houſe, © That they would appoint fit Perſons on their and the Kingdom's be- 
half, to make good the Charge againſt thoſe Members whom they had accuſed; 
© and that they deſir'd, that thoſe Members Impeach'd might be forthwith ſu- 
“ ſpended from fitting in the Houſe; ſince it could not be thought fit that the 
« fame Perſons who had ſo much injured and provoked the Army, ſhould Sit 
« Judges of their own Actions. This was an Arrow that the Houſe of Com- 
mons did not expect would have been ſhot out of that Quiver ; and though they 
were unſpeakably diſmay'd, and diſtracted with this Preſumption, they anſwer'd 
poſitively, © That they neither would, nor could, ſequeſter thoſe Members from 
* the Houſe, who had never ſaid, or done any thing in the Houſe worthy of 
L Cenſure, till Proof were made of ſuch Particulars as might render them guil- 
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« ty. But the Officers of the Army reply'd,“ That they could prove them guil- 
« ty of ſuch Practices in the Houſe, that it would be juſt in the. Houſe to ſu- 
« ſpend them: That by the Laws of the Land, and the Precedents of Parlia- 

ment, the Lords had, upon the very Preſentation of a general Accuſation, 
without being reduced in Form, ſequeſter'd from their Houſe and committed 
« the Earl of Strafford, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and therefore they 
« muſt preſs, and inſiſt upon the ſuſpending at leaſt of thoſe accuſed Members 
« from being preſent in the Houſe, where they ſtood Impeach'd ; and withour 
« this, they ſaid, the Army would not be ſatisfied. However the Houſe of 
Commons ſeem'd ſtill reſolute, the accuted Members themſelves, who beſt knew 
their Temper, thought it ſater for them to retire, and by forbearing to appear 
in the Houſe, to allay the Heat of the preſent Conteſt. 

Upon this ſo palpable Declenſion of Spirit in the Houſe, the Army ſeem'd 
much quieter, and reſolv'd to ſet other Agents on their Work, that they might 


not appear too buſy and active upon their own Concernment. It is very true 


that the City, upon whoſe Influence the Parliament much depended, appear'd 
now entirely Presbyterian; the Court of Aldermen, and Common Council, 
confiſted chiefly of Men of that Spirit; the Militia of the City was committed 
to Commiſſioners carefully and factiouſſy choſen of that Party; all thoſe of a- 
nother temper having been put out of thoſe Truſts, at of about the Time that 
the King was deliver'd up by the Scots, when the Officers of the Army were 
content that the Presbyterjans ſhould believe, that the whole power of the King- 


* W * 


The temper if . 
the City and 
the Changes of 
their Militia 
at this time. 


dom was in them; and that they might ſettle what Government they pleas'd : 


If there remain'd any Perſons In any of thoſe Imployments in the City, it was 
by their Diſſimulation, and pretending to have other Affections; moſt of thoſe 


who were notorious to be of any other Faction in Religion, had been put out; 


and liv'd as neglected and diſcountenanced Men; who ſeem'd rather to depend 
upon the Clemency, and Indulgence of the State, for their particular Liberty 
in the Exerciſe of that Religion they adhered to, than to have any Hope or 
Ambition to be again admitted into any ſhare, or part in the Government: yet, 
after all this Diſſimulation, Cromwell and Treton well knew, that the. Multitude 
of inferior People were at their Diſpoſal, and would appear in any Conjuncture 
they ſhould think convenient; and that many Aldermen and ſubſtantial Citizens 
were quiet, and appear'd not to contradict or oppoſe the Presbyterians, only 
by their Directions; and would be ready upon their Call. And now, when they 
ſaw thoſe leading Men, who had govern'd the Parliament, proſecuted by the 
Army, and that they forbore to come to the Houſe, there flock'd together great 


Numbers of the loweſt, and moſt inferior People, to the Parliament, with Pe- 


titions of ſeveral Natures, both with reference to Religion, and to the Civil Go- 
vernment; with the Noiſe and Clamour whereof, the Parliament was ſo offen- 
ded and diſturbed, that they made an Ordinance, © That it ſhould be Criminal 


to gather, and ſollicite the Subſcriptions of Hands to Petitions. But this 


Order ſo offended all Parties, that they were compell'd within Two Days to re- 


voke it, and to leave all Men to their natural Liberty. Whilſt this Confuſion 


was in the City and Parliament, the Commiſſioners, which had been ſent to the 


Army to treat with the Officers, had no better Succeſs; but return'd with the 


Poſitwe and declared Reſolution of the Army, © That a Declaration ſhould be 
* publiſh'd by the Parliament againſt the coming in of Forreign Force: For 
they apprehended, or rather were willing that the People ſhould apprehend, a 
new Combination by the Scots: That the Pay of the Army ſhould be put in- 


to a conſtant Courſe, and all Perſons who had receiv'd Money, ſhould be cal- 


led to an Account: That the Militia of London ſhould be put into the Hands 
of Perſons well affected, and thoſe who had been formerly truſted : That all 


_* Perſons impriſon'd for pretended Miſdemeanours, by Order of Parliament, 


« or their Committees, might be ſetat Liberty ; and, if upon Tryal they ſhould 
* be found innocent, that they might have good Reparation. And they par- 
ticularly mention'd John Lilburn, Overton, and other Anabaptiſts and Fanaticks, 
who had been committed by the Parliament for many Seditious Meetings, un- 
der Pretence of Exerciſe of their Religion, and many inſolent Actions againſt 
the Government. Upon the Report of theſe Demands, the Parliament grew 
more enraged; and Voted, © That the . to the Army in theſe particu- 
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e lars, would be againſt their Honour, and their Intereſt, and deſtruttive to 
+ their Priyileges; with many Expreſſions againſt their Preſumption, and Inſo- 
Jence: Yet, when a new Rabble of Petitioners demanded, with loud Cries, moſt 
of the ſame Things, they were willing to Compound with them; 2nd conſented 
that the Militia of the City of London ſhould be put into ſuch hands as the Ar- 
my ſhould defire. zZ ⁵⁵— | 
The Militia of the City had been in the beginning of May, ſhortly after the 
King's being brought to Holmby, ſettled with the conſent, and upon the defire, of 
the Common Council, by Ordinance of Parliament, in the hands of Commiſſio- 
ners, who were generally of the Presbyterian Party, they who were of other incli. 
nations being remov'd; and, as is ſaid. before, ſeem'd not diſpleaſed at their dif. 
grace; and now, when upon the Declaration and Demands of the Army, ſecond. 
ed byclamotous Petitions, they ſaw this Ordinance reyerſed, in July, without ſo 
much as couſulting with the Common Council according to cuftome, the City 
was exceedingly ſtartled; and ſaid, © that ifthe Imperious Command of the Ar. 
my, could prevail with the Parliament to reverſe ſuch an Ordinance as that of 
& the Militia, they had reaſon to apprehend they might as well repeal the other 
e Ordinances for the ſecurity of Money, or for the purchaſe of Biſhops and Church 
& Lands, or whatſoever elſe that was the proper ſecurity of the Subject. And 
& therefore they cauſed a Petition to be prepared in the name of the City, to be 
preſented by the two Sheriffs, and others deputed by the Common Council to that 
purpoſe, But, before they were ready, many thouſands, Apprentices and young 
Citizens, brought Petitions to the Parliament; in which they ſaid, © that the 
& Command of the Militia of the City was the Birth-right of the City, and be- 
& longed to them by ſeveral Charters which had been confirm'd in Parliament; 
i “for defence whereof, they ſaid, they had ventur'd their Lives as far and as frank- 
1 & ly as the Army had done; and therefore, they deſir'd that the Ordinance of 
| Parliament of the fourth of May, which had paſſed with their conſent, might 
A tumultnous © ſtand inviolable. They firſt preſented their Petition to the Houſe of Peers, who 
Petition of A, immediately revoked their late Ordinanceof 74h), and confirm'd their formerof 
if 8 = May; and ſent it down to the Commons for their conſent; who durſt not deny their 
Houſes concer. concurrence, the Apprentices behaving themſelvs fo inſolently, that they would 
l ning their Mfi- ſcarce ſuffer the door of the Houſe of Commons to be ſhut ; and ſome of them 
j luis. went into the Houſe, 5 5 TE 
bi And in this manner the Ordinance was reverſed that had been made at the 
Fl deſire of the Army, and the other of May ratified and confirm'd'; which was no. 
ſooner done than the Parliament adjourn'd till Friday, that they might have two 
or three days to conſider how they ſhould behave themſelyes, and prevent the like 
Upon thi the violences hereafter. The Army had quickly notice of theſe extraordinary pro- 
@enera! writ ceedings; and the General writ a very ſharp Letter to the Parliament from Bedford; 
4 very ſbarp jn which he put them in mind,“ how civilly the Army had complied with their 
"5 Mead « defire, by removing to a greater diſtance, upon preſumption that their own Au- 
7 ——— thority would have been able to have ſecured them from any rudeneſs, and vio- 
& lence of the People; which it was now evident it could not do, by the unparal- 
ce lelb'd violation of all their Privileges, on the Monday hefore, by a Multitude 
- & from the City, which had been encouraged by ſeveral Common Council Men and 
_« other. Citizens in Authority which was an Act ſo prodigious and horrid as muſt 
« diſſolve all Government, if not ſeverely andexemylarily chaſtiſed: that the Army 
* looked upon themſelves as accountable to the kingdom, if this unheard of outrage, 
« by which the peace and ſettlement of the Nation, and the relief of Ireland, had been 
« {notoriouſly inter rupted ſhould not be ſtrictly examined,and juſtice ſpeedily done 
« upon the Offenders. Upon Friday, to which both Houſes had adjourn'd, the 
5 Members came together, in as full Numbers as they had uſed to meet, there be- 
The iwo Speak Ing above one hundred and forty of the Houſe of Commons; but, after they had 
irs, with or hey ſate ſome time in expectation of their Speaker, they were inform'd that he was 
Members of the gone out of the Town early that Morning; and they obſery'd that Sr, Henry Vane, 
#wo Houſes, and ſome few other Members who uſed to concur with him, were likewiſe abſent. 
withdrew to The Houſeof Peers found likewiſe that the Earl of Mancheſter, their Speaker, had 
one rf withdrawn himſelf, together with the Earlof Northumberland, and ſome other 
jr Gn 2 Lords but the Major part ſtill remain'd there, full of Indignation againſt thoſe Who 
kers; and their were abſent, and who they all concluded were gone to the Army. Hereupon both 
Fuel. Houſes choſe new Speakers; who accepted the Office; and the Commons 1 
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ly voted, “ that the eleven Members who ſtood impeach'd by the Army, and ha 
« diſcontinued coming to the Houſe, ſhould preſently appear, and take their 
« Places. They made an Ordinance of Parliament, by which a Committee of 
Safety was appointed to join with the City Militia, and had Authority to raiſe 
Men for the Defence of the Parliament; which they appear'd ſb vigorouſly re. 
ſolv'd on, that no Man in the Houſes, or inthe City, ſeem'd to intend any thing 
elſe. The News of this rouſed up the Army, and the General preſently ſent 
a good Party of Horſe into Windſor, and march'd himſelf to Uxbridge; and ap- 
pointed a general Rendezvous for the whole Army upon Hounſlow Heath, with- 
in two Days; when and where there appear'd Twenty thouſand Foot and Horſe, 
with a Train of Artillery, and all other Provifions proportionable to ſuch an Ar- 


Aſſoon as the Rendezvous was appointed at Hounſlow Heath, at the ſame time Render voi 
the King removed to Hampton Court; which was prepared, and put into as good F the Army 
Order for his Reception, as could have been done in the beſt time. The Houſe bointed on 
ſeem'd for ſome Time to retain their Spirit and Vigour, and the City talked of flow 


liking Men, and defending themſelves, and not ſuffering the Army to approach Heath, ond the 


nearer to them; but, when they knew the Day of the Rendezyous, thoſe in 9 | 
both Houſes who had been too weak to carty any thing, and ſo had look'd on Court. 
whilſt ſuch Votes were paſſed as they liked not and could not oppoſe, now when 
their Friend the Army was ſo near, recover'd their Spirits, and talk'd very loud; 

and perſwaded the reſt, © To think in Time of making their Peace with the Ar- 

« my, that could not be withſtood, And the City grew every Day more ap: 


palled, irreſolute, and confounded, one Man propoſing this, and another ſome- 


what contrary to that, like Men amazed and diſtracted. When the Armymet Both Seekers, 
upon Hounſlow Heath at their Rendezvous, the Speakers of both -Houſes, wha and the orher 


had privately before met with the Chief Officers of the Army, appear'd there Members, ap- 


d ſuch other Members as accompani 12 plain, Pear in the Ar- 
with their Maces, an panied them; complain- 1 


ing to the General, That they had not Freedom at Weſtminſter, but were in ſlow Heath. 


4 Danger of their Lives by the Tumults; and appeal'd to the Army for their 
Protection: 5 . 3 80 

This looked like a new Act of Providence to vindicate the Army from all re- 
proaches, and to juſtify them in all they had done, as abſolutely done for the 
preſervation of the Parliament and Kingdom. If this had been a retreat of Sr 
Harry Vane and ſome other diſcontented Men, who were known to be Indepen- 
dents, and Fanaticks in their opinions in Religion, and of the Army faction, 
who being no longer able ro oppoſe the wiſdom of the Partiament, had fled to 
their Friends for protection ffom Juſtice, they would have got no'reputation, 
nor the Army been thought the better of for their Company; but neither of 
the Speakers were ever look'd upon as inclined to the Army; Lenthall was 


generally believ'd to have no malice towards the King, and not to be without 


goog-inclinations to the Church; and the Earl of Mancheſter, who was Speaker 
of-the Houſe of Peers, was known to have all the prejudice imaginable againſt 


Cromwell; and had formerly accuſed him of want of Duty: to the Parliament; 


and the other hated him above all Men, and deſired to have taken away his Life, 


The Earl of Mancheſter, and the Earl of Warwick, were the two Pillars of the 
Presbyterian Party; and that they two, with the Earl of Northumberland; and 


ſome other of the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, who had appear'd to dif. 


N 
* 2 
* 
L 


approve all the proceedings of the Army, ſhould now joyn with Sr Harry Vane, 
and Appeal to the Army for protection, with that formality as if they had brought 
the whole Parliament with them, and had been entirely driven and forced away 
by the City, appear'd to every ſtander by ſo ſtupendous a thing, that it is not 
to this day underſtood otherwiſe, than that they were reſoly'd to have their 
particular ſhares in the Treaty, which they believ'd the Chief Officers of the 
Army to have near concluded with the King. Fat that they never intended to 


3 * 


confidence in the Officers thereof, was very 1 by their carriage and be- 
haviour after, as well as before; and if they had continued together, conſidering 
how much the City was devoted to them, it is probable that the Army would 
not have uſed any force; which might have receiv'd a fatal repulſe; hut that 
fome good Compromiſe might have been made by the Interpoſitſon of the King. 
But this Schiſm carried all the In and Authority to the Army, and left 
| 15 none 


put the whole power into the hands of the Army, nor had any kindneſs to, or 
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none in the Parliament 3 for though it preſently appear'd, that the Number of 
thoſe who left the Houſes was ſmall in compariſon of thoſe who remain'd behind 
and who proceeded with. the ſame Vigour in declaring againſt the Army, and the 


City ſeem'd as reſolute in putting themſelves into a poſture, and preparing for 


their defence, all their Works and Fortifications being Rill entire, ſo that they 
might have -put the Army to great trouble if they had ſteadily purſued their Re- 
ſolutions (which they did not ſeem in any degree to decline) yet this rent made 
all the accuſed Members, who were the Men of parts, and reputation to conduct 


their Counſels, to withdraw themſelves upon the aſtoniſhment; ſome concealing | 


themſelves, till they had opportunity to make their Peace, and others withdraw- 
ing and tranſporting themſelves beyond the Seas; whereof Stapleton died at 
Calais aſſoon as he Landed; and was denied Burial, upon imagination that he 
had died of the Plague: others remain'd a Jong time beyond the Seas; and, 
though they long after return'd,never were receiv'd into any truſt in thoſe times, 


nor in truth concurr'd, or acted is, the publick Affairs, but tetired to their own 


Eſtates, and liv'd very privately. 5 
The Chief Officers of the Army receiv'd the two Speakers, and the Members 
who accompanied them, as ſo many Angels ſent from Heaven for their good; 
paid them all the reſpect imaginable, and profeſled all ſubmiſſion to them, as to 
the Parliament of Exgland; ayd declar'd “ that they would reeſtabliſh them in 
« their full power, or periſh in the attempt; took very particular care for theit 
accommodations, before the General; and aſſign'd a Guard to wait upon them 
for their ſecurity z acquainted them with all their conſultations;. and would not 
preſume to reſolve any thing without their approbation, and they had too much 
modeſty to think they could do amiſs, who had proſper'd ſo much in all their 
undertakings. No time was loſt in pufſaing their Reſolution to eſtabliſh the 


Parliament again at Weſtminſter 3 and finding that the reſt of the Members con- 


tinued Rill to fit there with the ſame Formality, and that the City did not abate 
any of their Spirit, they ſeem'd to make a halt, and to remain quiet, in expecta- 
tion of a better Underſtanding between them, upon the Meſſages they every 
Day ſent to the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and Common Council (for of 
thoſe at Weſtminſter they took no Notice) and Quarter'd their Army about Brent- 
ford, and Hounſlow, Twittenham, and the adjacent Villages, without reſtraining 


any Proviſions, which every Day aceording to Cuſtorii wete carry'd to London; 

or doing the leaſt Action that might diſoblige, or diſpleaſe the City; the Ar- 
my being in Truth under ſo excellent Diſcipline, that no Body could complain 
of any Damage ſuſtain'd by them, or any Provocation by Word or Deed. How- - 
ever, in this Calm, they ſent over Colonel Raznsborough with a Brigade of Horſe | 
and Foot, and Cannon at Hampton Court, to poſſeſs Southwark, and thoſe works 
which ſecured that end of London Bridge; which he did with fo little Noiſe, 


that in one Nights March, he found himſelf Maſter without any Oppoſition, 
not only of the Burrough of Southwark, but of all the Works and Forts which 


were to defend it; the Soldiers within, ſhaking Hands with thoſe without, 
and refuſing to obey their Officers which were to Command them: So that the 
City, without knowing that any ſuch thing was in Agitation, found in the 
Morning that all that Avenue to the Town was poſſeſſed by the Enemy; whom 


they were providing to reſiſt on the other fide, being as confident of this that 


they had loſt, as of any Gate of the City. 
This ſtruck them dead; and put an end to all theit Conſultation for Defence; 


and put other Thoughts into their Heads, how they might pacify thoſe whom 


they had ſo much offended, and provoked; and how they might preſerve their 
City from Plunder, and the Fury of an enraged Army. They who had ever been 
of the Army Party, and of late had ſhut themſelves up, and not dared to walk 


the Streets for fear of the People, came now confidently among them, and 


mingled in their Councils; declared, That the King and the Army were now 
« agreed in all particulars, and that both Houſes were now with the Army, 
* and had preſented themſelyves to the King; fo that to oppoſe the Army would 
* would be to oppoſe the King and Parliament, and to incehſe them as much 
* as the Army. Upon ſuch confident Diſcourſes and Inſinuations from thoſe 
with whom they would not have conyetled, or given the leaf} Credit to, three 
Days before, or rather upon the Confuſion and general Diſtraction they were 
In, they ſent {ix Aldermen and fix Commonersto the General; who nr 
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and complain'd, That the City ſhouid be ſuſpected, that had never acted any The City ſends 
„ thing againſt the Parliament; and therefore, they deſired him to forbear do- #* r ee, 
« ing any thing that might be the Occaſion of à new Wat: But the General 2 n 
little confider'd this Meſſage, and gave leſs countenahte to the Meſſengers; but ; 
continued his flow Marches towards the City : Whereupon they ſent an hum. 
ble Meſſage to him, © That ſince they underſtood that the Reaſon of his March 
« ſo near London was to reſtore, and ſettle the Members (the Lords and Com- 
« mons) of Parliament to the Liberty and Privilege of fitting ſecurely in theit 
« ſeveral Houſes (to which the City would contribute all their Power and Ser- 
« yice) they prayed him, with all Submiſſion, that he would be pleaſed toſend 
« (ich a Guard of Horſe and Foot as he thought to be ſufficient for that Pur- 
« poſe; and that the Ports and all Paſſages ſhould be open to them; and they 
« ſhould do any thing elſe that his Excellency would command. To which, he 
made no other Anſwer but © That he would have all the Forts of the Weſt 
« {de of the City to be deliver'd immediately to him; thoſe of the other ſide 
being already, as is ſaid, in the Hands of Rainsborough and his other Officers: 
The Common-Council, that fate Day and Night, upon the Receipt of this Meſ- 
ſage, withoutany Pauſe return'd © That they would humbly ſubmit to his Com- 
& 1gand;z and that now, under Almighty God, they did rely only upon his Ex- 
« cellency's honourable Word for their Protection and Security. And ſo they 
- cauſed their Militia to be forthwith drawn off from the Line, as well as out of 
the Forts, with all their Cannon and Ordnance; and the General appointed a 
better Guard to both. At Hyde Park the Mayor and Aldermen met him, and 
humbly congratulated his Arrival; and beſought him © to excuſe what they 
had, out of their good Meaning and deſire of Peace, done amiſs; and as a Te- 
ſtimoay of their Affection and Duty, the Mayor on the Behalf of the City, pre- 
ſented a great Gold Cup to the General; which he ſullenly refus'd to receive, 
and, with very little Ceremony, diſmiſſed them. 5 
He himſelf waited upon the two Speakers, and conducted them, and their 25, Sener! 
Members, to the ſeveral Houſes, where the other Members were then fitting, condu#s the 
even in the Inſtant when the Revolters, as they had called them, enter'd into two Speckers 
the Houſes, the old Speakers aſſumed their Places again, and enter'd upon their deren. 


e IM * 3 Io . bers to their ſe. 
Buſineſs, as if there had been no Separation. The firſt thing they did, was cal- veral Houſei of 


ling in the General into both Houſes, and making him a large Acknowledge- Parliament. 
ment in the Name of each Houſe, of the great Favours he had done to them; 2 
they thanked him © For the Protection he had given to their Perſons, and his 
„ Vindication of the Privileges of Parliament. Then they Voted “ all that 
* had been done by themſelves in going to the Army, and in reſiding there, and 
« all that had been done by the Army, to be well and lawfully done; as, ſome 

time after, they alſo Voted, © That all that had been done in the Houſes ſince 

®* their Departure, was againſt Law, and Privilege of Parliament, invalid and 

void: Then they adjourn'd to the next Day, without queſtioning or puni- 

ſhing any Member who had acted there. 

The Army of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, marched the next Day through the 2, ,,_ 
City, (which, upon the Deſire of the Parliament, undertook forthwith to ſup- marches 1076. 
ply an hundred thouſand Pounds for the Payment of the Army) without the leaſt 3he City, and 

iſorder, or doing the leaſt Damage to any Perſon, or glving any diſreſpective 2% tert about 
Word to any Man: By which they attained the Reputation of being in excellent“ 
Diſcipline, and that both Officers and Soldiers were Men of extraordinary Tem- 
per and Sobriety. So they marched over London Bridge into Southwark, and to 
thoſe Quarters to which they were aſſign'd; ſome Regiments were quarter'd in 
Weſtminſter, the Strand, and Holborn, under Pretence of being a Guard to the 
Parliament, but intended as a Guard upon the City. The GeneraPs Head 
Quarters were at Chelſey, and the reſt of the Army Quafter'd between Hampton 
Court and London, that the King might be well look'd to; and the Council of 

Officers, and Agitators, ſate conſtantly, and formally, at Fulham, and Putney, 
to provide that no other Settlement ſhould be made fot the Government of the 


Kingdom than what they ſhould well approve. 5 
Whilſt theſe things were thus agitated between the Army and the Parlia- 8 
ment and the City, the King enjoyed himſelf at Hampton Court, much more Hampton 
to his Content, than he had of late; the Reſpects of the Chief Officers of the court. 
Army ſeeming much greater than mw had been; Comte himſelf came oftner 
| | | p „ to 
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to him, and had longer Conferences with him; talked with more Openneſs to 
Mr. Aſbbarnham than he had done, and appear'd more chearful. Perſons of all 
Conditions repaired to his Majeſty of thoſe who had ſerv'd him; with whom 
he conferr'd without Reſervation ; and the Citizens flocked thither as they had 
uſed to do at the End of a Progreſs, when the King had been ſome Months ab— 
ſent from London: But that which pleaſed his Majeſty moſt, was, that his Chil- 
dren were permitted to come to him, in whom he took great Delight. They 
were all at the Earl of Northamberland's Houſe, at Sion, from the Time the 
King came to Hampton Court, and had Liberty to attend his Majeſty when he 
pleaſed; ſo that ſometimes he ſent for them to come to Hampton Court, and 
the King's ſometimes he went to them to Sioz; which gave him great Satisfaction. 
diſcourſe and In this Converſation, as if his Majeſty had foreſeen all that befel him after- 
converſation wards, and which at that Time ſure he did not ſuſpect, he took great Care to 
— % Chifinſrutt his Children how to behave themſelves if the worſt ſhould befal him that 
in the Parlia- the worſt of his Enemies did contrive, or wiſh ; and © That they ſhould preſerve 
nent's power. unſhaken their Affection and Duty to the Prince their Brother. The Duke 
1 of Tork was then about fourteen Years of Age; and fo, capable of any Infor- 
mation or Inſtruction the King thought fit to give him. His Majeſty told him, 
« That he looked upon himſelf as in the Hands and Diſpoſal of the Army, and 
“ that the Parliament had no more Power to do him good or harm, than as 
“ the Army ſhould direct or permit; and that he knew not, in all this time he 
„ had been with them, what he might promiſe himſelf from thoſe Officers of 
„ the Army at whoſe Devotion it was: That he hoped: well, yet with much 
% Doubt and. Fear; and therefore he gave him this general Direction, and Com- 
<« mand, that if there appear'd any ſuch Alteration in the Affection of the Ar- 
« my, that they reſtrain'd him from the Liberty he then enjoy'd of ſeeing his 
* Children, or ſuffer'd not his Friends to reſort to him with that Freedom that 1 
„ they enjoyed at preſent, he might conclude they ſhould ſhortly uſe him worſe, MX 
ce and that he ſhould not be long out ofa Priſon; and therefore that from the 
« Time he diſcover'd ſuch an Alteration, he ſhould bethink himſelf how he 
« might make an Eſcape out of their Power, and Tranſport himſelf beyond 
the Seas. The Place he recommended to him, was Holand; where he pre— 
ſum'd his Siſter would receive him very kindly, and that the Prince of Orange her 
Husband would be very well pleaſed with it, though, poſſibly, the States might re- 
{train him from making thoſe Expreſſions of his Affection his own Inclination 
prompted him to. He wiſhed him to think always of this, as a Thing poſſible 
to fall out, and ſo ſpake frequently to him of it, and of the Circumſtances and 
Cautions which were neceflary to attend it. | | 
The Princeſs Elizabeth was not above a year or two younger than the Duke, 
a Lady of excellent Parts, great Obſervation, and an early Underſtanding z 
which the King diſcern'd, by the Account ſhe gave him both of Things and Per- 
ſons, upon the Experience ſhe had of both. His Majeſty enjoyn'd her, © Upon 
the worſt that cou'd befal him, never to be diſpoſed of in Marriage with- 
% out the Conſent and Approbation of the Queen her Mother, and the Prince 
her Brother; and always to perform all Duty and Obedience to both thoſe; 
« and to Obey the Queen in all Things, except in Matter of Religion; in which 
he commanded her, upon his Bleſſing, never to hearken or conſent to her; 
© but to continue firm in the Religion ſhe had been Inſtructed and Educated 
* in, what Diſcountenance and Rain ſoever might befal the poor Church, at 
» that Time under ſo ſevere Proſecution. 3 > — 
The Duke of Gloceſter was very young, being at that time not above ſeven 
years old, and ſo might well be thought incapable of retaining that advice, and 
injunction, which in truth ever after made ſo deep impreflion in him. After he 
had given him all the advice he thought convenient in the matter of Religion, 
and commanded him poſttively, “ never to be perſwaded or threaten'd out of the 
„Religion of the Church, in which he hoped he would be well Inſtructed, and 
* for the Purity and Integrity whereof he bid him remember that he had his 
_* Father's Teſtimony, and Authority; his Majeſty told him, © that his Infancy, 
and the Tenderneſs of his years, might perſwade ſome Men to hope and be- 
_ © lieve, that he might be made an Inftrument, and Property, to advance their 
* wicked deſigns; and if they ſhould take away his Life, they might, poſſibly, 
the better to attain their own ends make him King; that under * 
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« and then they would deſtroy Him too. But he commanded him 


* ſhould expect ſpeedily to receive ſome contribution from him towards it; and 
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« Age would not permit him to Judge, and act for himſelf, they might remove 
« many obſtructions which lay in their way; and form and unite their Councils; 
, Upon his 

« Bleſſing, never to forget what he ſaid to him upon this occaſion, 15 to 5 
« cept, or ſuffer himſelf to be made King, whilſt either of his Elder Brothers 
« vd. in what part of the World ſoever they ſhould be: that he ſhould remem- 
« her that the Prince his Brother was to ſucceed him by the Laws of God and 
« Man; and, if he ſhoula miſcarry, that the Duke of Jork was to ſucceed in the 
«. ame Right; and therefore that he ſhould be ſure never to be made uſe of to 
« interrupt, or diſturb either of their Rights; which would in the end turn to 
« his own deſtruction. And this diſcourſe the King reiterated to him, as often 
as he had liberty to fee him, with all the earneſtneſs, and paſſion he could ex- 
preſs; which was ſo fixed in his Memory that he never forgot it. And many 
years after, when he was ſent out of England, he made the full relation of all the 
particulars to Me, with that commorion of Spirit, that it appear'd to be deeply 
rootedin him; and made uſe of one part of it very ſeaſonably afterwards, where 
there was more than an ordinary attempt made to have perverted him in his 
Religion, and to perſwade him to become Roman Catholick for the advance— 
ment of his Fortune. Wo „ 
In this manner, and with theſe kind of reflections, the King made uſe of the 
Liberty he enjoy'd; and confider'd as well, what remedies to apply to the work 
that could fall out, as to Careſs the Officers of the Army in order to the improve. 
ment of his Condition; of which he was not yet in deſpair; the Chief Officers 
and all the Heads of that Party, looking upon it as their wiſeſt Policy to cheriſh 0h 
the King's hopes by the Liberty they gave him, and by a very flowing Courteſy 

towards all who had been of his Party; whoſe expectation, and good word, and 
teſtimony, they found did them much good both in the City and the Country. 

At this time the Lord Capel, whom We left in Jerſey, hearing of the difference 

between the Parliament and the Army, left his two Friends there ; and made a 

Journey to Paris to the Prince, that he might receive his Highneſs's approbati- 

on of his going for England ; which he very willingly gave; well knowing that 

he would improve all opportunities, with great diligence, for the King his Fa- 

ther's Seryice: and then that Lord Tranſported himſelf into Zealand, his Friends 
having adviſed him to be in thoſe parts before they endeavour'd to procure a Paſs —9 92 
for him; which they eaſily did, affoon as he came thither ; and ſo he had liber- oh 
ty to remain at his own Houſe in the Country, where he was exceedingly be- 

lov'd, and hated no where. And in this general and illimited indulgence, he . : 
took the opportunity to wait upon the King at Hampton Court; and gave him 1 - 
a particular Account of all that paſſed at Jerſey, before the Prince's remove from 55% King — 
thence, and of the reaſons which induced thoſe of the Council ro remain {ill Hampton 
there, and of many other particulars, of which his Majeſty had never before Court from 
been throughly inform'd, and which put it out of any bodies power to do the Jerſey. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer any ill Offices: And from thence the King writ, 

with his own hand, a very gracious and kind Letter to the Chancellor at Ferſey; rhe Subſtance 
full of hope that he ſhould conclude ſuch a Treaty with the Army and Parlia- of :he King's 
* ment that he ſhould ſhortly draw him, and ſome other of his Friends, to him. Letter 10 the 


He thanked him © for undertaking the work he was upon ; and told him, he 


* * 
m_—_— 


Chancellor of 
: the Exche- 
within a very ſhort time afterwards, he ſent to him his own Memorials (or thoſe al 

which by his Command had been kept, and were peruſed, and corrected by him- 

felf) of all that had paſſed from the time he had left his Majeſty at Oxford, when 

he waited upon the Prince into the Weſt, to the very day that the King left 

Oxford to go to the Scots; out of which Memorials, as hath been ſaid before, 

the moſt important paſſages in the Years 1644, and 1645, are faithfully collect- 5 
ed. To the Lord Capel, his Majeſty imparted all his Hopes and all his Fears; 8 

and what great Overtures the Scots had again made to him; and “ that he did 

« really believe that it could not be long before there would be a War between 

the two Nations; in which the Scots promiſed themſelves an univerſal con- 

* currence from all the Presbyterians in England; and that, in ſuch a conjunc- 

ture, he wiſhed that his own Party would put themſelves in Armes, without 

* which he could not expect great benefit by the ſucceſs of the other: And there- 

fore deſir'd Cape] © to watch ſuch a conjuncture, and draw his Friends to- 
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« pether 3 which he promiſed to do effectually; and did, very punCtually, after. 
wards, to the loſs of his own Life, Then the King enjoyn'd him * to write to 
« the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that whenever the Queen, or Prince, 
* ſhould require him to come to them, he ſhould not fail to yield Obedience to 
« their Command; and himſelf writ to the Queen, that when ever the Sea- 
4 {on ſhould be ripe for the Prince to engage himſelf in any Action, ſhe ſhould 
« not fail to ſend for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to wait upon him in it: 
And many things were then adjuſted, upon the foreſight of future contingencies, 
which were aftewards thought fit to be executed, | | 
The Marquis of Ormond had, by ipecial Command and Order from the King 
whilſt he was with the Srots at New. Caſtle, deliver'd up the City of Dublin to 


the Parliament, after the 1riſþ had ſo infamouſly broken the Peace they had | 


made with the King, and brought their whole Army before Dublin to Beſiege 

it; by which he was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, that he had no other election 

than to deliver it to the Iriſp, or to the Parliament; of which his Majeſty being 
inform'd, determin'd, he ſhould give it to the Parliament; which he did, with 

full Conditions for all thoſe who had ferv'd his Majeſty; and fo Tranſported 

| himſelf into England, and, from London, preſented himſelf to the King at 
outs Hampton Court; who receiv'd him with extraordinary Grace, as a Perſon who 


of — * had ſery'd bim with great Zeal and Fidelity, and with the moſt univerſal Teſti. 


Tikewiſe waits mony of all good Men that any Man could receive: He uſed leſs Application 
on the King at to the Parliament and Army than other Men, relying upon the Articles the 


be ton Parliament had ſign'd to him; by which he had liberty to ſtay ſo many Months 
N in England, and at the end thereof to Tranſport himſelf into the parts beyond 
the Seas, if in the mean time he made no compoſition with the Parliament: 
which he never intended to do; and though he knew well that there were many 
jealous Eyes upon him, he repair'd frequently to preſent his Duty to the King; 
who was exceedingly pleaſed to confer with him, and to find that he was reſolv'd 
to undertake any Enterpriſe that might Advance his Servicez which the King 
himſelf, and moſt other Men who wiſh'd well to it, did at that time believe to 
be in no deſperate Condition. And no Men were fuller of profeſſions of Duty 
And Scotiſh and a Reſolution to run all hazards, than the Scozzf Commiſſioners; Who, from 
Fommiſſionerſ the time they had deliver'd up the King, reſided at London with their uſual Con- 
fidence, and loudly complain'd of the preſumption of the Army in ſeiſing upon 
the Perſon of the King, inſinuated themſelves to all thoſe who were thought to 
be moſt conftant, and inſeparable from the Intereſt of the Crown, with paſſio- 
nate undertaking that their whole Nation would be united, to a Man, in any 
Enterpriſe for his Service. And now, from the time his Majeſty came to Hamp- 
ton Court, they came to him with as much preſumption as if they had carried 
him to Edenborough; which was the more notorious, and was thought to ſigni- 
fy the more, vecauſe their Perſons were known to be moſt odious to all the great 
Officers in the Army, and to thoſe who now govern'd in the Parliament. Here 
the foundation of that engagement was laid, which was endeavour'd to be per- 
form'd the next year enſuing, and which the Scots themſelves then communica- 
ted to the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Capel, and other truſty Perſons; as if 
there was nothing elſe intended in it than a full vindication of all his Majeſty's 
Rights and Intereſt. | . 
When the Army had thus ſubdued all oppoſition, and the Parliament and 
they ſeem'd all of a piece, and the refractory humours of the City ſeem'd to be 
Juppreſs'd, and totally tamed, the Army ſeem'd leis regardful of the King than 


The 4rmy bes they had been; the Chief Officers came rarely to Hampton Court, nor haÞthey 
Eins 10 be leſs the ſame countenances towards Aſhburuham, and Berkley 


a 5 | as they uſed to have; 
7 F they were not at leiſure to ſpeak with them, and when they did, ask'd captious 
„ Queſtions, and gave Anſwers themſelves of no fignification. The Agitators, and 
Council of Officers, ſent ſome Propoſitions to the King as ruinous to theChurch 

and deſtruftive to the Regal Power, as had been yet made by the Parliament; 

and, in ſome reſpects, much worſe, and more diſhonourahle; and faid, © if his 

« Majeſty would conſent thereunto, they would apply themſelves to the Parlia- 

ment, and do the beſt they could to perſwade them to be of the ſame opinion. 

But his Majeſty rejected them with more than uſual indignation, not without 

ſome reproaches upon the Officers, for having deluded him, and having prevail'd 

in all their own deſigns, by making the World believe that they intended his 
Mäajeſt) 
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Majeſty's Reſtoration and Settlement, upon better Conditions than the Par- 
liament was willing to admit. By this Manner of Reſentment, the Army took 
ir ſelf to be diſobliged, and uſed another Language in their Diſcourſe of the 
King than they had, for ſome Months done; and: ſuch Officers: Who had for- 
merly ſery'd the King, and had been civilly treated and ſhelter'd in the Quar- 
ters of the Army, were now driven from thence, They who had been kind to 
them,withdrew themſelves from their Acquaintance; and the Sequeſtrations of all 
the Eſtates of the Cavaliers, which had been intermitted, were revived with as 
much rigour as ever had been before practiced, and the declared Dellnquents rack'd 
to as high Compoſitions; which if they refuſed to make, their whole: Eſtates 


were taken from them, and their Perſons expoſed to Affronts, and Inſecurity 


but this was imputed to the Prevalence of the Presbyterian Humour in the Par- 


| Hament againſt the Judgment of the Army: And it is very true, that though 


the Parliament was ſo far ſubdued, that it no more found Fault with what the 
Army did, nor complain'd that it meddled in determining what Settlement ſhould 


be made in the Government, yet, in all their own Acts and Proceedings, they 


proſecuted a Presbyterian Settlement as earneftly as they could. The Cove- 
nant was preffed in all Places, and the Anabaptiſts and other Seas, which begun 
to abound; were puniſn'd, reftrained, and diſcountenanced; which the Army 
liked not, as a Violation of the Liberty of tender Conſciences; which, they 
pretended, was as much the Original of the Quarrel, as any other Grievance 
whatſoever. F . . 8 
In this Year, 1647, they had begun a Viſitation of the Univerſity of Oxford; rhe Univer 
which they finiſt'd not till the next Year; in which the Earl of Pembroke had ft ef Oxford 
been contented to be employ'd as Chancellor of the Univerſity, who had taken an ted by the 


| Oath to defend the Rights and Privileges of the Univerſity; notwithſtanding ©*/ment. 
which, out of the extream Weakneſs of his Underftanding, and the miſerable 


Complyance of his Nature, he fuffer'd himfelf to be made a Property in joyning 
with Brent, Pryn, and ſome Committee Men, and Presbyterian Minifters, as 
Commiſſioners for the Parliament to reform the Diſcipline; and Erroneons Bop: 
ctrine of that famous Univerſity, by the Rule of the Covenant; which was the The Oxford 


Standard of all Mens Learning, and Ability to govern; all Perſons of what Qua. Keaſens «- 


lity ſoever being required to ſubſcribe thar Teſt ; which the whole Body of the 2 
Univerfity was ſo far from ſubmirting to, that they met in their Convocation, in Convocati- 
and, to their eternal Renown (being at the ſame time undef a ſtrict and ſtrong on 4 hi tine: 
Garriſon, put over them by the Parliament; the King in Priſon; and all their . 
Hopes deſperate) paſſed a publick Act, and Declaration againſt the Covenant, 


with ſuch invincible Arguments of the Illegality, Wickedneſs and Perjury con- 


tain'd in it, that no Man of the contrary Opinion, nor the Aſſembly of the Pi. 
vines (which then ſate at Weſtminſter, forming anew Catechiſm, and Scheme 


of Religion) ever ventur'd to make any Anſwer to it; nor is it indeed to be an- 


ſwer' d, but muſt remain to the World's End, as a Monument of the Learning, 


Courage, and Loyalty, of that excellent Place, againſt the higheſt Malice and 


Tyranny that was ever exerciſed in, or over any Nation; and which thoſe Fa- 
mous Commiſſioners only anſwer'd by Expelling allthofe who refuſed to ſubmit 
to their Juriſdiction, or to take the Covenant; which was, upon the Matter, 
the whole Univerſity ; fcarce one Governour and Maſter of College or Hall, and 
an incredible ſmall Number of the Fellows, or Scholars, ſubmitting to either; 
whereupon that Deſolation being made, they placed in their Rooms, the moſt 
notorious Factious Presbyterians, in the Government of the ſeveral Colleges or 
Halls; and ſuch other of the fame Leven in the Fellowſhips; and Scholars pla- 
ces, of thoſe whom they had Expelled, without any Regard to the Statutes of 
the ſeveral Founders and the Incapacities of the Perſons that were put in. The 
Omnipotence of an Ordinance of Parliament, confirm'd all that was this Way 
done; and there was no farther contending againſt it. 5 
It might reaſonably be concluded that this wild and barbarous Depopulation, 
would even extirpate all that Learning, Religion, and Loyalty, which had ſo 
eninently flouriſhed there; and that the ſucceeding ill Husbandry, and unskilful 
Cultivation, would have made it fruitful only in Ignorance, Prophanation, A- 


theiſm, and Rebellion; but, by God's wonderful Bleffing, the Goodneſs and 


Richneſs of that Soil could not be made barren by all that Stupidity and Neg- 
| N 2 ligence. 
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,—--- -  Ugence. It choaked the Weeds, and would not ſuffer the poyſonous Seeds, which 
were {own with Induſtry enough, to ſpring up; but after ſeveral Tyrannical Go- 
vernments, mutually ſucceeding each other, and with the ſame Malice and Per- 
verſeneſs endeavouring to extinguiſh all good Literature and Allegiance, it yiel- 
ded a Harveſt of extraordinary good and found Knowledge in all Parts of Lear - 
ning; and many who were wickedly introduced, applied themſelves to the Stu- 
dy of good Learning, and the Practice of Virtue; and had Inclination to that 
Duty and Obedience they had never been taught; ſo that when it pleaſed God 
to bring King Charles the Second back to his Throne, he found that Univerſity 
(nor to undervalue the other, which had nobly likewiſe rejected the ill Infuſions 
which had been induſtriouſly pour'd into it) abounding in excellent Learning, 
and devoted to Duty and Obedience, little inferior to what it was before its 
Deſolation ;z which was a lively Inſtance of God's Mercy, and Purpoſe, for e- 
ver ſo to provide for his Church, that the Gates of Hell ſhall never prevail a- 
gainſt it; which were never open'd wider, nor with more Malice, than in that 

Ik. heſe violent Proceedings in all Places, blaſted all the King's Hopes, and 

put an End to all the reſt and quiet he had for ſome Time enjoyed; nor could 

be deviſe any Remedy. He was weary ot depending upon the Army, but nei- 
ther knew how to get from them, nor whither elſe to reſort for Help. The 
Officers of thoſe Guards which were aſſign'd to attend his Perſon, and who had 
behaved themſelves with good Manners, and Duty. towards him, and very ci- 
villy towards thoſe of his Party who had uſed to wait upon his Majeſty, begun 
nov to murmur at ſo great Reſort to him, and to uſe many, who came, rude. 

Hh 1y; and not to ſuffer them to go into the Room where the King was; or, which 

1 was worſe, put them out when they were there; and when his Majeſty ſeem'd 

to take Notice and be troubled at it, they appear'd not to be concern'd, nor an- 
ſwer'd him with that Duty they had uſed to do. They affronted the Scotiſh 
Commiſſioners very notably, and would not ſuffer them to ſpeak with the King; 
which cauſed an Expoſtulation from the Parliament; which removed the Ob- 
ſtruction for the future, but procured no Satisfaction for the Injury they had 
receiv'd, nor made the ſame Officers more civil towards their Perſons. Aſpburubam, 
and Berkley, receiv d many Advertiſements from ſome Officers with whom they 
had moſt converſed, and who would have been glad that the King might have 
been reſtored by the Army for the Preferments which they expected might fall 
to their Share, © That Cromwe#, and Ireton reſoly'd never to truſt the King, 
& or to do any thing towards his Reſtoration; and they two ſteer'd the whole 
Body; and therefore it was adviſed, © That ſome Way might be found to re- 
« move his Majeſty out of their Hands. Major Huntington, one of the beſt Of. 
ficers they had, and Major to Cromwell's own Regiment of Horſe, upon whom 
he relyed in any Enterpriſe of Importance more than upon any Man, had been 
imploy'd by him to the King, to ſay thoſe things from him which had given the 
King the moſt Confidence, and was much more than he had ever ſaid to Aſpburn 
ham; and the Major did really believe that he had meant all he ſaid,and the King 
had a good Opinion of the Integrity of the Major, upon the Teſtimony he had 
receivd from ſome he knew had no Mind to deceive his Majeſty; and the Man 
merited the Teſtimony they gave him. He, when he obſerv'd Cromwell to grow 
colder in his Expreſſions for the King than he had formerly been, expoſtulated 
with him in very ſharp Terms, for“ Abuſing him, and making him the In- 
e ſtrument to couzen the King; and, though the other endeavour'd to per- 
ſwade him that all ſhould be well, he inform'd his Majeſty of all he had obſerv'd; 
and told him, That Cromwel was a Villain, and would deſtroy him if he were 
not prevented; and, in a ſhort time after, he gave up his Commiſſion, and 
would ſerve no longer in the Army. Cromwell himſelf expoſtulated with Mr. 
Aſpburnham, and complain'd © That the King could not be truſted; and that 
& he had no Affection or Confidence in the Army, but was jealous of them, and 
« of all the Officers: That he had Intrigues in the Parliament, and Trezti:s 
<« with the Presbyterians of the City, to raiſe new Troubles; that he had a Trea- 
« ty concluded with the Scot; Commiſſioners to engage the Nation again in 
« Blood; and therefore he would not be anſwerable if any Thing fell out amiſs, 

_ © and contrary to Expectation; and that was the Reaſon, beſides the old Ani- 
moſity, that had drawn on the Affront, which the Commiſſioners had com- 
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him to ſuch an Alderman's Houſe; all which his Majeſty look'd upon as artifice 
to lead him into ſome ſtreights, from whence he ſhould not eaſily explicate 


himſelf, as well as what he heard from others; but what uſe to make of the 
one or the other, was very hard to reſolve: he did really believe that their Malice 


and would be charged upon himſelf; and if he could avoid their Guards, and get 


and defend him? The hope of the City ſeem'd not to him to have a foundation of 


is reaſon to believe that he did reſolve to tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas, 


ſel. But, one morning, being the eleventh of November, the King having, the 


* ſelt with a purpoſe of remaining concealed, until the Parliament had agreed 


* and Happineſs of the Kingdom. There were diſcover'd the treading of Horſes 


there ready at an hour, and Sir John mm. Aſhburnham, and Legg, to wait up- 
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plain'd of, What that Treaty was, and what It produced, will be mention'd 
in a more proper Place. RR | 
There was at this time a new Faction grown up in the Army, which were The Levellers 
either by their own denomination, or with their own conſent, called Levellers; Srew up in the 
who ſpoke inſolently and confidently againſt the King and Parliament, and the £7 
great Officers of the Army; and profeſſed as great Malice againſt all the Lords, 
as againſt the King; and declared © that all degrees of Men ſhould be levelled, 
and an equality ſhould be eftabliſh'd, both in Titles and Eſtates, throughout 
* the Kingdoms. Whether the raiſing this Spirit was a piece of Cromwel!'s or- 
dinary Witchcraft, in order to ſome of his deſigns, or whether it grew amongſt 
thoſe Tares which had been ſowed in that confuſion, certain it is, it gave him 
real trouble at laſt (which muſt be ſet down hereafter) but the preſent uſe he 
made of it was, that, upon the licentious diſcourſe of that kind, which ſome 


Soldiers upon the Guard uſually made, the Guard upon the King's Perſon was 


doubled; a reſtraint put upon the great reſort of People who came to ſee the 
King; and all pretended to be for his ſecurity, and to prevent any Violence that 
might be attempted upon his Life; which they ſeem'd to apprehend, and deteſt; 
In the mean time, they neither hinder'd his Majeſty from riding abroad to take 


the Air, nor from doing any thing he had a mind to, nor reſtrain'd thoſe who 


waited upon him in his Bed-Chamber, nor his Chaplains from performing their 


Functions; though towards all theſe there was leſs civility exerciſed than had 


been; and the Guards which walted neareſt, were more rude, and made more 


noiſe at unſeaſonable hours than they had been accuſtom'd to do; the Captain 


who Commanded them, Colonel Whaley, being a Man of a rough and brutal 
Temper, who had offer'd great violence to his Nature, when he appear'd to exer- 
ciſe any civility and good Manners. The King, every day, receiv'd little Bil- 
lets, ſecretly convey'd to him without any Name, Which advertiſed him of wick- 
ed deſigns upon his Life, and ſome of them adviſed him to make an Eſcape, and 
repair ſecretly into the City, where he ſhould be fate; ſome Letters directing 


himſelf; and yet many who repaired to him, brought the ſame advice from Men 
of unqueſtionable ſincerity, by what reaſon ſoever they were ſwayed, 


The King found himſelf in great perplexity,from what he diſcern'd,and obſerv'd | 


was at the height, and that they did deſign his Murt her, but knew not which was 
a probable way to prevent it. The making an eſcape, if it were not contrived with 
wonder ful ſagacity, would expoſe him to be aſlatlinated, by pretended Ignorance, 


beyond them undiſcover'd, whither ſhould he go; and what place would receive 


reaſon; they had been too late ſubdued to recover Courage for ſuch an adventure; 
and the Army now was much more Maſter of it than when they deſponded. There 


which had been no hard matter to have brought to paſs, but with whom he con- 
ſulted for the way of doing it, is not to this day diſcover'd; they who were inſtru- 
mental in his remove, pretending to know nothing of the Reſolution, or Coun- 


night before, pretended ſome indiſpoſition, and that he would go to his reſt, the; The King 
who went into his Chamber, found that he was not there, nor had been in his %s fro 


Bed that Night, There were two or three Letters found upon his Table, writ any 
all with his own hand, one to the Parliament, another to the General; in which 11. a 
he declared “ the reaſon of his remove to be, an apprehenſion that ſome deſperate 


* Perſons had a deſign to Aſſaſſinate him; and therefore he had withdrawn him- 


upon ſuch Propoſitions as ſhould be fit for him to conſent to; and he would 
then appear, and willingly conſent to any thing that ſliould be for the Peace 


at a Back door of the Garden into which his Majeſty had a paſſage our of his 
Chamber; and it is true that way he went, having appointed his Horſe to be 
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He comes 10 
Tichfield in 
Hampſhire. 


The King jends 
Aſhburnham 


and Berkley 


to Col. Ham- 
mond in the 
ie Wight. 


They bring 


on him, the two laſt being of his Bed- Chamber. Aſpburnbam alone 1eem'd to 


know what they were to do, the other two having receiv'd only Orders to at- 
tend. When they were free from the Apprehenfion of the Guards, and the 
Horſe Quarters, they rode towards the South Weſt, and towards that part of 
Hampſhire which led to the New Foreſt. The King asked Afhburnham, where 
the Ship lay; which made the other two conclude that the King reſolv'd to 
Tranſport himſelf. After they had made ſome ſtay in that part next the Sea, 
and Aſpburxbam had been ſome time abſent, he return'd without any news of the 
Ship; with which the King ſeem'd troubled. Upon this diſappointment, the 
King thought it beſt, for avoiding all High-ways, to go to Tichfield, a noble Seat 
of the Earl of Southampton's (who was not there) but inhabited by the old Lady 
his Mother with a ſmall Family, which made the retreat the more convenient ; 
there his Majeſty alighted, and would ſpeak with the Ladyz to whom he made 
no ſcruple of Communicating himſelf, well knowing her to be a Lady of that 
Honour, and Spirit, that ſhe was ſuperior to all kind of temptation. There he 
refreſhed himſelf, and conſulted with his three Servants, what he ſhould next do, 
fince there was neither Ship ready, nor could they preſume that they could re- 
main long there undiſcover'd. 


* 


In this Debate, the Iſle of Wight came to He mention'd (as they ſay) by Aſp- 


burnham, as a place where his Majeſty might ſecurely repoſe himſelf, until he 


thought fit to inform the Parliament where he was. Colonel Hammond was Go: 
vernour there, an Officer of the Army, and of neareſt truſt with Cromwell, having 
by his advice been Married to a Daughter of John Hambden, whoſe memory he 
always adored ; yet, by ſome fatal miſtake, this Man was thought a Perſon of 
Honour and Generofity enough to truſt the King's Perſon to, and Aſpburnbam, 
and Berkley, were ſent to Him with Orders, © firſt to be ſure that the Man would 
« faithfully promiſe not to deliver his Majeſty up though the Parliament or Army 
«* ſhould require him, but to give him his Liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if he were 
ce not able to defend him; and except he would make that promiſe, they ſhould 
« not let him know where his Majeity was, but ſhould return preſently to him. 
With this Commiſſion they two croſſed the Water to the Iſle of Wight, the King 
in the mean time repoſing himſelf at Tichfield. The next day they found Colonel 


Hammond who was known to them both, who had Converſation with him in the 


Army, when the King was well treated there (and their Perſons had been very 
civilly treated by moſt of the Officers, who thought themſelves qualified ſuffici- 
ently for Court Preferments) They told him, © that the King was withdrawn 
« from the Army; of which he ſeem'd to have had no notice, and to be very 
« much ſurpriſed with it. They then ſaid, that the King had ſo good an opt. 
« nion of him, knowing him to be a Gentleman, and for his relation to Dr. Ham. 
« mond (whoſe Nephew he was) that he would truſt his Perſon with him, and 
„ would from thence write to the Parliament, if he would promiſe that if his 
« Meſſage had not that effect which he hoped it would have, he would leave him 
« to himſelf to go whither he thought fit, and would not deliver him to the 
% Parliament, or Army, if they ſhould require it. His Anſwer was, “ that he 
« would pay all the Duty and Service to his Majeſty that was in his power; and, 
« if he pleas'd to come thither, he would receive and entertain him as well as he 
« could; but that he was an Inferior Officer, and muſt obey his Superiors in 
« whatſoever they thought fit to command him : with which when he ſaw they 
« were not ſatisfied, he asked, where the King was? to which they made no other 
% Anſwer, © but that they would acquaint his Majeſty with his Anſwer, and, if he 
« were ſatisfied with it, they would return to him again. He demanded that 
« Mr Aſpbutnham would ſtay with him, and that the other might go to the 
King; which Mr Aſpburnham refuſed to do. . 


After ſome time ſpent in Debate, in which he made many expreſſions of his 


deſire to do any Service to his Majeſty, they were contented that he ſhould go 
with them; and Aſpburnbam ſaid, © he would conduct him to the place where 
the King was; and ſo he commanding three or four Servants or Soldiers to 


Hammond to wait on him; they went together to Tichfield; and, the other ſtaying below, Aſh- 
burnham went up to the King's Chamber. When he had acquainted him with 
all that had pafſed, and that Hammond was in the Houle, his Majeſty broke out 
in a paſſionate exclamation, and ſaid, * O Jack, thou haſt undone me! with 
« which the other falling into a great paſſion of weeping, offer'd to £0 


down, and to kill Hammond; to which his Majeſty would not conſent ; 
an 
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and, after ſome pauſing, and deliberation, ſent for him up, and endeavour'd to per- 
ſwade him to make the fame promiſe, which had before been propoſed ; to which 
he made the ſame Anſwer he had done, but with many profeſſions of doing all the 
Offices he could for his Majeſty 3 and ſeem'd to believe that the Army would do 
well for him. The King believ'd that there was now no poſſible way to get from Hammond 
him, he having the Command ot the Country, and could call in what help he would, moves the © 


and ſo went with him into the Iſle of Wight, and was Lodg'dat Carisbrook-Caftle, King to Caris- 
at firſt with all demonſtration of Reſpect and Duty. brooke Caſtle. 


It never appear'd afterwards that the King was maliciouſly betray'd to this 
unhappy Peregrination, by the Treachery and Practice of thoſe he traſted ; and The | Author's 
his Majeſty himlelf never entertain'd the leaſt Jealouſy, or Suſpicion of it; yet inion of 105 
the whole Deſign appear'd to be ſo weak contriv'd, the not being ſure of a Ship, whole bufineſs. 
if the Reſolution were fixed for Embarking, which was never manifeſt, the ma- 
king Choice of the Iſle of Wight, and of Hammond to be truſted, ſince nothing 


Fell out which was not to be reaſonably foreſeen and expected, and the bring- 


ing him to Tichfield, without the Permiſſion of the King, if not directly con- 
trary to it, ſeem'd to be all fo far from a rational Deſign and Conduct, that moſt 
Men did believe there was Treaſon in the Contrivance, or that his Majeſty en- 
truſted thoſe who were groſsly impos'd upon and deceiv'd by his greateſt Ene- 
mies. Legg had had fo general a Reputation of Integrity, and fidelity to his 
Maſter, that he never fell under the leaſt Imputation or Reproach with any Man: 
He was a very punctual and ſteady Obſerver of the Orders he receiv'd, but no 
Contriver of them, and though he had in Truth a better Judgment and Un- 
derſtanding than either of the other two, his Modeſty and Diffidence of him- 
ſelf never ſuffer'd him to contrive bold Counſels. Berkley was leſs known among 
thoſe Perſons of Honour and Quality who had follow'd the King, being in a 
very private Station before the War, and his Poſt in it being in the fartheſt 
Corner of the Kingdom, and not much ſpoken of till the end of ir, when he was 
not beholden to Reports; Ambition and Vanity were well known to be pre- 
dominant in him, and that he had great Confidence in himſelf, and did not delight 
to converſe with thoſe who had not; but he never fell under any Blemiſh of 
Diſloyalty, and he took Care to publiſh that this Enterpriſe of the King's was 
ſo totally without his Privity, that he was required to attend on Horſe-back 
at ſuch an Hour, and had not the leaſt Intimation of his Majeſty's Purpoſe 
what he intended to do. Another Particular, which was acknowledged by 
Hammond, did him much Credit, that when Hammond demanded that Aſpburn. 
ham ſhould remain with him whilſt the other went to the King, which Ab- 
burnham refuſed to do, Berkely did offer himſelf to remain with him whilſt 4þ- 
burnham ſhould attend his Majeſty ; ſo that the whole Weight of the Prejudice 
and Reproach was eaſt upon Aſhburnham; who was known to have ſo great an 
Intereſt in the Affections of his Majeſty, and ſo great an Influence upon his Coun- 
ſelsand Reſolutions, that he could not be ignorant of any thing that moved him. 
The not having a Ship ready, if it were intended, was unexcuſable; and the 
putting the King into Hammond's Hands without his Leave, could never be wi— 
ped out. There were ſome who ſaid, that Aſhburnham reſolv'd that the King 


ſhould go to the Ile of Wight, before he left Hampton Court; and the Lord Lang- 


dale often ſaid, © That being in Mr. Aſhburnham's Chamber at that time, he 
had the Curioſity, whilſt the other went out of the Room, to look upon a 
** Paper that lay upon the Table; in which was writ, that it would be beſt for 
* the King to withdraw from the Army, where he was in ſuch Danger; and 
that the Iſle of Might would be a good Retreat, where Colonel Hammond 
* Commanded; who was a very honeſt Man. And this was ſome Days be- 
fore his Majeſty remov'd. And then it was obſerv'd, that Hammond himſelf 
left the Army but two or three Days before the King's remove, and went to 
the Iſle of Wight at a Seaſon when there was no viſible Occaſion to draw him 
thither, and when the Agitators in the Army were at higheſt ; and it was look- 
ed upon with the more Wonder, becauſe Aſpburnbam was not afterwards call'd 
in Queſtion for being Inſtrumental in the King's going away, but liv'd unque- 
ſtion'd long after in the Sightof the Parliament, and in Converſation with tome 
of the Officers of the Army who had moſt deceiv'd him; and, which was more 


cenſured than all the reſt, that after the Murther of the King he compounded, 


as was reported, at an eaſy Rate, and liv'd at eaſe, and grew rich, for many 
Years together without Interruption. 0 2 On 
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On the other hand, he preſerv'd his Reputation and Credit with the moſt 
eminent of the King's Party; and his remaining in England was upon the Mar. 
riage of a Lady by whom he had a great Fortune, and many Conveniencies; 
which would have been ſeized by his leaving the Kingdom; and he did ſend o- 
ver to the King, and had leave to ſtay there; and ſometimes ſupplied the King 
with confiderable Sums of Money. Afterwards he was committed to the Tow. 
er by Cromwell, where he remain'd till his Death; and the King was known to 


| have had, to the laſt, a clear Opinion of his Affection and Integrity; and when 


King Charles the Second return'd, moſt of thoſe of greateſt Reputation, as the 
Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl of Southampton, gave him a good Teſtimony z 
yet then, the old Diſcourſes were revived, and Major Huntington did affirm, 
© That Mr. Aſpburnham did intend the King ſhould go to the Iſle of Wight, be- 


C fore he left Hampton Court. Many who did not believe him to becorrupted, 


did till think that Cromwell and Ireton had overwitted him, and perſwaded him, 
upon great Promiſes, that it ſhould prove for his Majeſty's Benefit, and thar 
they ſhould the ſooner do his Buſineſs, that he ſhould withdraw from the Ar- 
my, and put himſelf into Hammond's Hands; for if in Truth Tranſportation 
had been thought of, ir is hard to believe that a Ship would not have been 
provided. 1 3 | 
Sir Job» Berkley, who, ſhortly after the King's being in the Ifle of Wight, had 
Tranſported himſelf into France, and remain'd till with the Duke of Tork to 
the Time of King Charles the Second's Return, and Mr. Aſpburnham who con- 
tinued in England, and fo the more liable to Reproach, had been ſo ſollicitous 
to wipe off the Aſperſions which were caſt upon them joyntly, that they hadit 


In care to preſerve the Reputation of a joynt Innocence; but whilſt each endea- 


vour'd to clear himſelf, he objected or imputed ſomewhat to the other, that made 
him liable to juſt Cenſure; and, in this Contention, their Friends mention'd 
their ſeveral Diſcourſes ſo loudly, and ſo paſhonately for the Credit and Re- 
putation of him whom they lov'd beſt, that they contracted a very avow'd A- 
nimoſity againſt each other; inſomuch as it was generally believ'd upon the 


King's Return, that they would, with ſome fierceneſs, have expoſtulated with 
each other in that way which angry Men chooſe to determine the right, or 


that both of them would have defir'd the King to have cauſed the whcle to 


be ſo ſtrictly examin'd, that the World might have diſcern'd, where the faults 


or overſights had been, if no worſe could have been charged upon them : but 
they applied themſelves to neither of thoſe Expedients, and liv'd only as Men 


who took no Delight in each others Converſation, and who did not deſire to 


cheriſh any Familiarity together. And the King, who was ſatisfied that there 


nad been no Treaſonable Contrivance (from which his Father had abſolv'd them 


did not think it fit, upon ſuch a Subject, to make ſtrict Inquiſition into Inad- 


vertencies, Indiſcretions, and Preſumptions, which could not have been puni- | 


ſhed proportionally, ©  _ ” 

It is true that they both writ Apologies, or Narrations of all that had paſſed 
in that Aﬀair, which they made not publick, but gave in Writing to ſuch of 
their Friends in whoſe Opinions they moſt delir'd to be abſolv'd, without any 


Inclination that one ſhould ſee what the other had writ; in which, though 


there were ſeveral Reflections upon each other, and Differences in Occurrences 
of leſs Moment, there was nothing in either that ſeem'd to doubt of the Inte- 
grity of the other; nor any clear Relation of any probable Inducement that 
prevailed with the King to undertake that Journey. I have read both their 
Relations, and conferr'd with both of them at large, to diſcoyer in truth what 


the Motives might be which led to ſo fatal an End; and, if I were obliged to 


deliver my own Opinion. I ſhould declare that neither of them were, in any 


Degree, corrupted in their Loyalty or Affection to the King, or ſuborn'd to 


gratify any Perſons with a diflervice to their Maſter. They were both of 
them great Opiniators, yet irreſolute, and eaſy to be ſhaken by any thing they 
had not thought of before; and exceedingly undervalued each others Under- 
ſtanding; but, as it uſually falls out in Men of that kind of Compoſition, and 
Talent, they were both diſpoſed to communicate more freely with, and, conſe- 
quently, to be adviſed by new Acquaintance, and Men they had lately begun to 
know, than old Friends, and ſuch whoſe Judgments they could not but eſteem; 
who they had no mind ſhould go ſharers with them in the merit of any * 
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ble Service which they thought themſelves able to bring to paſs. Then, inthe 


whole Managery of the King's Bufineſs, from the Time that they came into 
the Army, they never converſed with the fame Perſons; but govern'd them- 
ſelves by what they receiv'd from thoſe whoſe Correſpondence they had choſen. 
Aſhburnham ſeem'd wholely to rely upon Cromwell, and Treton ; and rather up- 
on what they faid to others than to himſelf. For beſides outward Civilities, 
which they both exerciſed towards him more than to other Men, they ſeldom 
held ptivate Diſcourſe with him, perſwading him © That it was better for 


both their ends, in reſpect of the jealouſy the Parliament had of them, that they 


« ſhould underſtand each others mind, as to the Tranſaction of any particulars, 
from third Perſons mutually intruſted between them, than from frequent con- 
« \iltations together; and Sr. Edward Ford, who had Married ITretor's Siſter, but 
had been himſelf an Officer in the King's Army from the beginningof the War, 
and a Gentleman of good meaning, though not able to fathom the reſerv'd and 


dark deſiznsof his Brother in Law, was truſted to paſs between them, with ſome 


other Officers of the Army, who had given Aſburnbam reaſon to believe that 
they had honeſt Purpoſes. on | 
Berkley had not found that reſpect, from Cromweland Ireton, that he expected; 
at leaſt diſcern'd it to be greater towards Aſpburnham, than it was to Him; which 
he thought evidence enough of a defect of Judgment in them; and therefore 
had apply'd himſelf to others, who had not fo great Names, but greater In- 


tereſt, as he thought, in the Soldiers. His chief confidence was in Dr. Staines, 


who, thougha Dr. in Phyfick, was Quarter Maſter General of the Army ; andone 
Watſon, who was Scout Maſter General of the Army; both of the Council of 
War, both in good credit with Cromwell, and both notable Fanaticks, and profeſ- 
ſed Enemies to the Scots, and the Presbyterians, and, no doubt, were both permit- 
ted, and inſtructed to Careſs Sr. John Berkley, and, by admiring his Wiſdom and 
Conduct, to oblige him to depend on Theirs; and diſſimulation had fo great, and 
ſupremean influence on the Hearts and Spirits of all thoſe who were truſted, and 


imploy'd by Cromwell, that no Man was ſafe in their Company, but he who refoly'd 


before, not to believe one word they ſaid. Theſe two Perſons knew well how to 


humour Sr. John Berkley, who beltev'd them the more, becauſe they ſeem'd 


very much to blame Iretox's ſtubborneſs towards the King, and to fear that he 
often prevail'd upon Cromwell againſt his own Inclinations: They inform'd him 


of many particulars which paſſed in the Council of Officers, and ſome times of ad- 


vice from Cromwell, that was clean contrary to what the King receiv'd by Aſpburn- 


ham as his opinion, and which was found afterwards to be true (as it may be the 


other was too) which exceedingly comfirm'd Sr. John in the good opinion he 
had of his two Friends. They were the firſt who poſitively advertiſed the King 
by him, that Cromwell would never do him Service; and the firſt who ſeem'd to 


apprehend that the King's Perſon was in danger, and that there was ſome ſecret 
deſign upon his Life. we | | 


I Do not believe that Sr. John Berkley knew any thing of the King's purpoſein 
his intendedeſcape, or whither he reſolv'd to go, or, indeed, more of it than that 


he reſolv'd at ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, to take Horſe, and was himſelf 


required to attend him; nor do I, in truth, think that the King himſelf, when 
he took Horſe, reſolv'd whither to go. Some think he meant to go into the City; 
others, that he intended for Jerſey; and that was the ground of the Queſtion to 
Mr. Aſhburnham, © where is the Ship? Certain it is that the King never thought 
of going to the Iſle of Wight. I am not ſure that Mr. Afpburnham, who had 


not yet given over all hope of the chief Officers of the Army, and believ'd the al- 


terations, which had fallen out, proceeded from the barbarity of the Agitators, 
and the Levelling Party, had not the Iſle of Might in his view from the beginning, 


that is, from the time his Majeſty thought it neceſſary to make an eſcape from the 


Army. It had been a difficult task to go about to difſwade the King from an 
apprehenſion of his own ſafety, when it was much more natural to fear an Aſſaſſi- 
nation, than to apprehend any thing that they did afterwards do. Mr. Aſpburn- 
ham had ſo great a deteſtation of the Scots, that he expected no good from their 
Fraternity the Presbyterians of the City; and did really believe that if his Majeſty 
ſhould put himſelf into their hands, as was adviſed by many with a purpoſe that he 
ſhould be there concealed, till ſome favourable conjuncture ſhould offer it ſelf (for 
no body imagin'd that, upon his a” there, the City would have TIE 
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him, and have enter'd into a Conteſt with that Army which had ſo lately ſubdu- 
ed them) the ſecurity of ſuch an Eſcape was not to be relied on, and very ear. 
neſtly diſſwaded his Maſter from entertaining the thought of it; and this opini- 
on of his was univerſally known, and, as hath been ſaid before, was an ingredient 
into. the compoſition of that civility and Kindneſs the Officers of the Army 
had for him. They did, to him, frequently lament the Levelling Spirit that 
was gotten into the Soldiers, which they foreſaw would in the future be as in- 
convenient, and miſchievous to themſelves, as it was, for the preſent, da- 
gerous to the Perſon of the King; which they ſeem'd wonderfully to apprehend, 
and proteſted © that they knew not how to apply any remedy to it, whilſt his Ma. 
« jeſty was in the Army; but that they would quickly correct or ſubdue it, if tale 
King were at any diſtance from them; and it is not impoſſible, that, in ſuch diſcour. 
ſes, ſome body who was truſted by them, if not one of themſelves, might mention 
the Iſle of Wight as a good place to retire to, and Colonel Hammond as a Man of 
good intentions; the minutes of which diſcourſe Mr. Afbarnham might keep by 

him; for the Lord Langdale's relation of ſuch a Paper, which he himſelf ſaw, and 
read, cannot be thought by me to be a meer fiction; to which, beſides that he was 
a Perſon of unblemiſh'd Honour and Veracity, he had not any temptation ; yet 
Mr. Aſhburnham did conſtantly deny that he ever ſaw any ſuch Paper, or had any 
thought ofthe Iſle of Wight when the King left Hampton Court, and he never gave 
cauſe, in the ſubſequent Actions of his Life, to have his Fidelity ſuſpected. And 
it is probable, that Cromwell, who many years afterwards committed him to the 
Tower, and did hate him, and deſired to have taken his Life, would have been gIad M8 
to have blaſted his Reputation, by declaring that he had carried his Maſter to the Iſſe 
of Wight, without his Privity, upon his own preſumption ; which, how well ſoever © 
intended, muſt have been look'd upon by all Men as ſucha tranſcendent Crime, 
as muſt have deprived him of all compaſſion for the worſt that could befal him; © 
The ſuddain N withdrawing of the King, made a great impreſſion 
upon the minds of all Men, every Man fancying that his Majeſty would do that 
which he wiſhed he would do. The Presbyterians imagined that he lay conceal- 
ed in the City (which they unreaſonably thought he might eaſily do) and would =*7 
expect a proper conjuncture, upon a new rupture between the Parliament, and _ © 
the Army, and the many Factions in the Army, which every day appear'd, to 
diſcover himſelf. The Cavaliers hoped that he would tranſport himſelf into the 
parts beyond tue Seas, and quietly attend there thoſe alterations at home, which 
might probably in a ſhort time invite his Return. The Army was not without 
this apprehenſion, as imagining it the worſt that could fall out to their purpoſes. 
The Parlia- Ihe Parliament, that is, that part of it that was devoted to the Army, was 
zent! beba- moſt frighted with the imagination that the King wes in the City, and would 
viour upon the lurk there until ſome Conſpiracy ſhould be ripe, and all his Party ſhould be pre- 
news of the (ent in London to ſecond it; and therefore they no ſooner heard that he was gone 
2 1 rom Hampton Court, than they paſſed an Ordinance of both Houſes, by which 
where be was, they declared,“ that it ſhould be Confiſcation of Eſtate, and loſs of Life, to an 
8 Man who preſumed to harbour and conceal the King's Perſon in his Houſe, |. 
without revealing, and making it known to the Parliament: which, no doubt, | 
would have terrified them all in ſuch a manner, that if he had been in truth a- 
mongſt them, he would quickly have been diſcover'd, and given up. They cauſed 
ſome of the moſt notorious Presbyterians Houſes to be ſearches, as if they had 
been ſure he had been there; and ſent Poſts to all Ports of the Kingdom that 
they might be ſhut, and no Perſon be ſuffer'd to Embark, leſt the King, in 
* diſguiſe, Tranſport himſelf; and a Proclamation was iſſued out,“ for the 
“ haniſhing all Perſons who had ever born Armes for the King, out of London, 
& or any Pcs within twenty Miles of it; and all Perſons of that kind, who, up- 
on ſtrict ſearch, were found, were apprehended, and put into ſeveral Priſons with |. 
all the circumſtances of ſeverity and rigour. But all theſe doubts were quickly | 
clear'd, and within two days, Cromwell inform'd the Houſe of Commons, that 
« he had receiv'd Letters from Colonel Hammond, of all the manner of the Kings 
« coming to the Iſle of Wight, and the Company that came with him; that he 
4 remain'd there in the Caſtle of Carzsbrooke, till the pleaſure of the Parliament 
* ſhould be known. He aſſured them, © that Colonel Hammond was ſo honeſt a Man, 
and ſo much devoted to their Service, that they need have no jealouſy that he 
* might be corrupted by any Body; and all this relation he made with fo un- 
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And now the Parliament maintain'd no farther Conteſts with the Army, but 
tamely ſubmitted to whatſoever they propoſed; the Presbyterians in both Houſes 
and in the City, being in a terrible Agony, that ſome cloſe Correſpondences they 
had held with the King during his abode at Hampton Court, would be diſcover'd; 
and therefore would give no further occaſion of jealouſy by any contradictions, 
leaving it to the Clergy to keep the fire burning in the. hearts of the People by 
their Pulpit-Inflammations; and they ſtoutly diſcharged their truſt. | 

But Cromwell had more cauſe to fear a fire in his own Quarters, and that he had 
raiſed a Spirit in the Army which would not eaſily be quieted again. The Agi- 


tators, who were firſt form'd by him to oppoſe the Parliament, and to reſiſt the 


deſtructive doom of their disbanding, and likewiſe to prevent any inconvenience, 
or miſchief, that might reſult from the drowſy, dull Presbyterian humour of 
Fairfax; who wiſhed nothing that Cromwell did, and yet contributed to bring it 
all to paſs:. Theſe Agitators, had hitherto tranſcribed faithfully all the Copies 
he had given them, and offer'd ſuch Advices to the Parliament, and inſiſted upon 
ſuch expoſtulations and demands, as were neceſſary, whilſt there was either any 
purpoſe to treat with the King or any reaſon to flatter his Party. But now the 
King was gone from the Army, and in ſuch a place as the Army could have no 
recourſe to him, and that the Parliament was become of ſo ſoft a temper, that 
the Party of the Army that was in it, could make all neceſſary impreſſion upon 
them, He defir'd to reſtrain the Agitators from that Liberty which they had ſo 
long enjoy'd, and to keep them within ſtricter Rules of Obedience to their Su- 
periors, and to hinder their future Meetings, and Conſultations concerning the 
ſettling the Government of the Kingdom ; which, he thought, ought now to 
be ſolely left to the Parliament; whoſe Authority, for the preſent, he thought 
beſt to uphold, and by it to eſtabliſh all that was to be done. But the Agitators 

would not be fo diſmiſs'd from State Affairs; of which they had fo pleaſant a re- 

liſh; nor be at the mercy of the Parliament, which they had ſo much provoked; 

and therefore when they were admitted no more to conſultations with their Of- 


ficers, they continued their meetings without them; and though there was as 
great need to reform their Officers, as any part of the Church or State. They 
enter'd into new Aﬀoclations, and made many Propoſitions to their Officers, and 


to the Parliament, to introduce an equality into all Conditions, and a parity a- 
mong all Men; from whence they had the Appellation of Levellers; which ap- 
pear'd a great Party. They did not only meet againſt the expreſs Command of 
their Officers, but drew very conſiderable Parties of the Army to Rendezvous, 
without the Order or Privity of their Superiors; and there perſwaded them to 
enter into ſuch Engagements, as would in a ſhort time have diffoly'd the Govern- 
ment of the Army, and abſolv'd them from a dependence upon their General Of- 
ficers. The ſuppreſſion of this Licence, put Cromwell to the expence of all his 
cunning, dexterity, and courage; ſo that after he had cajoled the Parliament, as 
if the preſervation of their Authority had been all he cared for and took to heart, 
and ſent ſome falſe Brothers to comply in the Counſels of the Conſpirators, by 


that means having notice of their Rendezvous, he was unexpectedly found with 


an ordinary Guard at thoſe meetings; and, with a marvellous vivacity, having 
ask'd ſome Queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerv'd moſt active, and receiving inſo- 
lent Anſwers, he knock'd two or three of them in the head with his own hand, Cromwell 
and then charged the reſt with his Troop; and took ſuch a number of them as he ſuppreſſes «Tu- 
thought fit; whereof he preſently cauſed ſome to be Hanged, and ſent others to abe of the Le: 
London to a more formal Tryal. By two or three ſuch Encounters, for the ob- ade 
ſtinacy continued long, he totally ſubdued that Spirit in the Army, though it 
continued and encreaſed very much in the Kingdom; and if it had not heen En- 
counter'd at that tinie with that rough and brisk temper of Cromwell, it would 
2 5 — have produced all imaginable confuſion in the Parliament, Army, and 
Kingdom. e 

All oppoſition being thus ſuppreſſed and quieted, and Cromwell needing no other 
aſiſtance to the carrying on his deſigns, than the preſent temper and inclination The Parlia- 
of the Parliament, they ſent a Meſſage to the King, briefly propoſing to him, went ſends 4 
that he would forthwith grant his Royal Aſſent to four Acts of Parliament; Mage to the 
* which they then ſeat to him. By one of them, he was to confeſs the War to fa to paſs 
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have been raiſed by him againſt the Parliament; and ſo that he was guilty of all 
the Blood that had been ſpilt. By another, he was totally to diflolye the Govern. 
ment of the Gharch by Biſhops, and to graft all fhe Lands belonging to the 
Church to ſuch uſes as they propoſed; leaving the ſettling a future Government 
in the place thereof to farther Time and Counſels. By a third, he was to grant, 
and ſettle the Militia in the Manner and in the Perſons propoſed, reſerving not 
ſo much power in himſelf as any Subject was capable of. In the laſt place, he was 
in effect, to Sacrifice all thoſe who had ſery'd, or adher'd to him, to the Mercy 
of the Parliament. 5 . 

The Perſons who were ſent with theſe four Bills, had liberty given to expect 
the King's Anſwer only four days, and were then required to return to the Parlia- 
ment. With the Commiſſioners of Parliament there came likewiſe the Com. 
miſſioners of Scotland, who, after the four Bills were deliver'd, and read to the 
King, the very next day,defir'd an Audience; and,with much formality and con- 
fidence, deliver'd a Declaration, and Proteſtation on the behalf of the Kingdom 
of Scotland againſt thoſe Bills and Propoſitions. They ſaid, © they were ſo pre- 
6“ judicial to Religion, the Crown, and the Union, and Intereſt of the Kingdoms, 
& and fo far different from the former proceedings and engagements between the 
ce two Kingdoms. that they could not concur therein; and therefore, in the name 


„ of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, did declare their diſſent. The King had 
receiv'd Advertiſement, that aſſoon as he ſhould refuſe to conſent to the Bills, he 


ſhould preſently be made a cloſe Priloner, and all his Servants ſhould be removed 


Proteſtation &- from him; upon which, and becauſe the Commiſſioners had no power to treat 
gainſt them, with him, but were only to receive his poſitive Anſwer, he reſolv'd that bis An- 
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ſwer ſhould not be known till it was deliver'd to the Parliament; and that,in the 


mean time, he would endeavour to make his Eſcape, before new Orders could be 
ſent from Weſtminſter : ſo when the Commiſſioners came to receive his Anſwer, 
he gave it tothem ſealed. The Earl of Denbigh. who was the chief of the Com- 
miſſioners, and a Perſon very ungracious to the King, told him, © that though 
« they had no Authority to treat with him, or to do any thing but to receive his 
« Anſwer, yet they were not to be look'd upon as Common Mefengers, and to 
carry back an Anſwer that they had not ſeen; And, upon the matter, refuſed to 
receive it; and ſaid; they would return without any, except they might ſee 
« what they carried: 1 
His Majeſty conceiv'd that their return without his Anſwer would be attended 
with the worſt Conſequences; and therefore he told them, that he had ſome 
„ reaſon for having offer'd to deliver it to them in that manner; but if they 
% would give him their words, that the Communicating it to them ſhould be 
« attended with no prejudice to him, he would open it, and cauſe it to be read, 
« which they readily undertook (as in truth they knew no reaſon to ſuſpect it) and 
thereupon he open'd it, and gave it one to read. The Anſwer was, „that his 
« Majeſty had always thought it a matter of great difficulty to comply in ſuch 
« A manner with all engaged Intereſts, that a firm and laſting Peace might enſue; 
« jn which opinion he was now confirm'd, ſince, the Commiſſioners for Scotland 
« do ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſeveral Bills, and Propoſitions, which the two 
« Houſes of Parliament had preſented to him for his Aﬀent; ſo that it was 
<« not. poſſible for him to give ſuch an Anſwer as might be the foundation of a 
« hopeful Peace. He gave them many unanſwerable reaſons, why he could not 
* paſs the four Bills as they were offer'd to him; which did not only deveſt him 
« of all Soveraignty, and leave him without any poſſibility of recovering it to 
« him or his Succeſfors, but open'd a door for all intolerable oppreſſions upon his 


« Subjects, he granting ſuch an Arbitrary and Illimited Power to the two Houſes. 


He told them, © that neither the deſire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
« ſome Condition of Life, which he had ſo long ſuffer'd, nor the apprehenſion 
« of any thing that might befal him, ſhould ever prevail with him to conſent to 
« any one Act, till the conditions of the whole Peace ſhould be concluded; and 
« then that he would be ready to give all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all par- 


« ticulars; and for the adjuſting of all this, he knew no way but a Perſonal Treaty 


« (and therefore very earneſtly defir'd the two Houſes to conſent to it) to be either 
« gt London, or any other place they would rather chooſe. Aſſoon as this Anſwer, 
or to the ſame effe&, was, read, he deliver'd it to the Commiſſioners; who no 
ſooner receiv'd it than they kiſſed his hand, and departed for Meſt minſter. 10 
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13 
The Commiſſioners were no ſooner gone than Hammond cauſed all the King's Freſenth after 
Servants, who till then had all Liberty to be with him, to be immediately put Hammond 


— 


out of the Caſtle; and forbid any of them to repair thither any more; and appointed removes the 


a ſtrong Guard to reſtrain any Body from going to the King, if they ſhould endea- pl 7 
your it. This exceedingly troubled, and ſurprized him, being an abſolute diſappoint- abent him. 
ment of all the hope he had left. He told Hammond, that it was not ſuitable to 
« his engagement, and that ir did not become a Man of Honour or Honeſty to 
« treat him ſo, who had ſo freely put himſelf into his Hands. He ask'd him, 
« whether the Commiſſioners. were acqualnted with his purpoſe to proceed in 
« this matter? To which he Anſwer'd, © that they were not; but that he had 
« an Order from the Parliament to do as he had done; and that he ſaw plainly 
« hy his Anſwer to the Propoſitions, that he acted by other Counſels than ſtood 
« with the good of the Kingdom. | | 

This inſolent and imperious Proceeding, put the Iſland (which was gene- 
rally inhabited by a People always well affected to the Crown) into a high Mu- 
tiny. They ſaid, They would not endure to ſee their King ſo uſed, and made 
There was at that Time there one Captain Burly, who was of 
a good Family in the Iſland. He had been a Captain of one of the King's Ships, 
and was put out of his Command when the Fleet Rebell'd againſt the King 
and then he put himſelf into the King's Army, where he continued an Officer 
of good Account to the end of the War, and was in one of the King's Armies 
General of the Ordnance, When the War was at an end, he repair'd into 
his own Country, the Iſle of Wight; where many of his Family ſtill lived in 
good Reputation. This Gentleman chanced to be at Newport, the chief Town 
in the Iſland, when the King was thus treated, and when the People ſeem'd 


generally to reſent it with ſo much Indignation; and was ſo much tranſported Thereupon ca 
with the ſame Fury, being a Man of more Courage than of Prudence and Cir- ain Burly 


cumſpection, that he cauſed a Drum to be preſently beaten, and put himſelf at l 
the Head of the People who flock'd together, and cry'd © For God, the King, O qr n If 
« 2nd the People; and ſaid, © He would lead them to the Caftle, and reſcue f - 

« the King from his Captivity. The Attempt was preſently diſcern'd to be ſed condemn d, 


irrational, and impoſſible 3 and by the great Diligence, and Activity of the King's and executed. 


Servants, who had been put out of the Caſtle, the People were quieted, and all 
Men reſorted to their own Houſes; but the poor Gentleman paid dear for his 
ill adviſed and precipitate Loyalty. For Hammond cauſed him preſently to be 
made Priſoner; and the Parliament, without delay, ſent down a Commiſſion 
of Oyer and Terminer; in which an infamous Judge, Wild, whom they had 


made Chief Baron of the Exchequer for ſuch Services, preſided; who cauſed 


poor Buri to be, with all Formality, Indicted of High Treaſon for Levying 
War againſt the King, and engaging the Kingdom in a new War; of which the: 
Jury they had brought together, found him Guilty; upon which their Judge 
condemn'd him, and the honeſt Man was forthwith hang'd, drawn and quar- 
ter'd, with all the Circumſtances of Barbarity and Cruelty ; which ſtruck a won- 
derful Terror into all Men, this being the firſt Precedent of their having brought 
any Man to a formal Legal Tryal by the Law to deprive him of his Life, and 
make him guilty of High Treaſon for adhering to the King; and it made a 


deeper Impreſſion upon the Hearts of all Men, than all the Cruelties they had 


yet exerciſed by their Courts of War; which, though they took away the Lives 
of many innocent Men, left their Eſtates to their Wives and Children; but 
when they ſaw now, that they might be condemn'd of High Treaſon beforea 
ſworn Judge of the Law for ſerving the King, by which their Eſtates would be 
likewiſe Confiſcated, they thought they ſhould be juſtified if they kept their 
ena entire, without being involv'd by their Actions in a Capital Tranſgreſ- 
FIRE — — — —.. — 

Upon the Receipt of the King's Anſwer, there appear'd a new Spirit and Hontbe ing'! 
Temper in the Houſe of Commons; hitherto, no Man had mention'd the King's Anſwer is wy 
Perſon without Duty and Reſpect, and only laniented “ That he was miſled ceiv d by the 
* by evil and wicked Counſellors ; who being removed from him, he might by arliament 3 
* the Advice of his Parliament govern well enough. But now, upon the Re- 3 
fuſal to paſs theſe Bills, every Man's Mouth was open'd againſt him with the of the 9 es 
utmoſt Sawcineſs, and Licence; each Man ſtriving to exceed the other in the zhereupon, 4 


Impudence and Bitterneſs of his Invective. Cromwell declared, That the King 
e Was 


quickly ſuppreſ- 
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N Book X. 


„ was a Man of great Parts, and great Underſtanding (Faculties they had hi- 
therto 'endeavour'd to have him thought ro be without) © but that he was ſo 
great a Diflembler, and ſo falſe a Man, that he was not to be truſted. And 
thereupon, repeated many Particulars, whilſt he was in the Army, that his Ma- 
jeſty wiſh'd that ſuch, and ſuch Things might be done, which being done to gra- 
tify him, he was diſpleaſed, and complained of it : © That whilſt he profeſſed 

« with all Solemnity that he referr'd himſelf wholely to the Parliament, and 

« depended only upon their Wiſdom and Counſel for the Settlement and Com- 

« poſing the DiſtraQions of the Kingdom, he had, at the ſame Time, ſecret 
„ Treaties with the Scotiſh Commiſhoners, how he might embroil the Nation 
« ina new War, and deſtroy the Parliament. He concluded, that they might 
go farther trouble themſelves with ſending Meſſages to him, or farther Pro- 

„ poſitions, but that they might enter upon thoſe Counſels which were neceſ— 
„ fary towards the Settlement of the Kingdom, without having farther Re— 
« courſe to the King. Thoſe of his Party ſeconded this Advice with new Re. 

- proaches upon the Perſon of the King, charging him with ſuch abominable A. 
aions, as had been never heard of, and could be only ſuggeſted from the Malice 
of their own Hearts; whilſt Men who had any Modeſty, and abhorr'd that way 
of Proceeding, ſtood amaz'd and confounded at the manner and preſumption of 
it, and without Courage to give any notable Oppoſition to their Rage. So that, 
after ſeveral Days ſpent in paſſionate Debates to this purpoſe, they Voted, © That 
Pote of no more they would make no more Addrefles to the King, but proceed towards ſet- 
Addreſſes tothe tling the Government, and providing for the Peace of the Kingdom, in ſuch 
King&c. «© manner as they ſhould judge beſt for the benefit and liberty of the Subject: 
And a Committee was appointed to prepare a Declaration to inform and ſatis— 

fy the People of this their Reſolution, and the grounds thereof, and to aſſure 
them, © That they had lawful Authority to proceed in this Manner. In the 
mean time, the King, who had, from the time of his coming to the Iſle of Wight, 
enjoy'd the Liberty of taking the Air, and refreſhing himſelf throughout the 
Iſland, and was attended by ſuch Servants as he had appointed, or ſent for, to 
come thither to him, to the Time that he had refuſed to paſs thoſe Bills, from 


thenceforth was no more ſuffer'd to go out of the Caſtle beyond a little ill Gar- 1 


den that belong'd to it. And now, after this Vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
that there ſhould be no more Addrefles made to him, all his Servants being re- 
mov'd, a few new Men, for the moſt part, unknown to his Majeſty, were de- 
puted to be about his Perſon to perform all thoſe Offices which they believ'd 
might be requiſite, and of whoſe Fidelity to themſelves they were as well aſſu- 

red, as that they were without any Reverence or Affection for the King. 
It is very true, that within few Days after the King's withdrawing from 
„. Hampton Court, and after it was known that he was in the Ile of Wight, there 
A __ en Was a meeting of the general Officers of the Army at Windſor, where Crom- 
Ae well and Ireton u etre preſent, to conſult what ſhould be now done with the King. 
a: Windſor, For, though Cromwell was weaty of the Agitators,, and reſolv'd to break their 
wherein they meetings, and though the Parliament concurr'd in all he defit'd, yet his entire 
de, gn the Confidence was in the Officers of the Army; who were they who ſway'd the 


1 Deſtru- Parliament, and the Army it ſelf, to bring what he intended to paſs. At this 


Conference, the Preliminaries whereof were always Faſtings and Prayers, made 


at the very Council by Cromwell or Ireton, or ſome other Inſpired Perſon, as 
moſt of the Officers were, it was refolv'd © That the King ſhould be proſecuted 
« for his Life as a Criminal Perſon : Of which his Majeſty was advertifed ſpee- 
dily by Watſon, Quarter Maſter General of the Army; who was preſent; and 


had pretended, from the firſt coming of the King to the Army, to have a deſire | 


to ſerve him, and defired to be now thought to retain it; but the Reſolution 


was a great Secret, of which the Parliament had not the leaſt Intimation, or 


Tealouſy; but was, as it had been, to be cozen'd by Degrees to do what they 
never intended. Nor was his Majeſty eaſily perſwaded to give Credit to the 
Information; but though he expected, and thought it very probable, that they 
would Murther him, he did not believe they would attempt it with that For— 
mality, or let the People know their Intentions. The great approack they 
made towards it, was, their Declaration © That they would make no more Ad- 
* dreſſes to the King, that by an Interregnum they might feel the Pulte of the 


People, and difcover how they would ſubmit to another Form of Government; 


and 
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King's Name without his Conſent or Privity; and little other Change or Al- 
teration, but that what was before done by the King himſelf, and by his imme- 
diate Order, was now perform'd by the Parliament; and, inſtead of Acts of 
Parliament, they made Ordinances of the Two Houſes to ſerve all their Oc- 
caſions; which found the ſame Obedience from the People. 


. 


EY yet all Writs, and Proceſs of Juſtice, and all Commiſſions, ſtill iflued in the 


This Declaration of no more Addreſſes, contain'd a Charge againſt the King The Vote of nd 
of whatſoever had been done amiſs from the beginning ot his Government, or more Addreſſes 
before, not without a direct Inſinuation, as if“ He had conſpired with the Duke /©91%ed by « 
« of Buckingham againſt the Life of his Father; the Prejudice he had brought Declaration, 


« upon the Proteſtant Religion in Forreign Parts, by lending his Ships to the 
« King of France, who imploy'd them againſt Roche! : They renew'd the Re- 
membrance, and Reproach of all thoſe Grievances which had been mention'd 
in their firſt Remonſtrance of the State of the Kingdom, and repeated all the 
Calumnies which had been contain'd in all their Declarations before and after 


the War; which had been all ſo fully anſwer'd by his Majeſty, that the world 


was convinced of their Rebellion and Treaſon : They charged him with being 
« the Cauſe of all the Blood that had been ſpilt, by his having made a War up- 


« on his Parliament, and rejecting all Overtures of Peace which had been made 


« Welfare of the Kingdom: 


„ to him; and in Regard of all theſe Things, they reſolv'd to make no more 
« Addreſs to him, but, by their own Authority, to provide for the Peaceand 


This Declaration found much Oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons, in re. 


ſpect of the particular Reproaches they had now caſt upon the Perſon of the 
King, which they had heretofore, in their own publiſh'd Declarations to the 
People, charged upon the evil Counſellors, and Perſons about him; and ſome 
Perſons had been ſentenced, and condemn'd, for thoſe very Crimes which they 
now accuſed his Majeſty of. But there was much more Exception to their con- 
cluſion from thoſe Premiſſes, that therefore they would addreſs themſelves no 
more to him; and John Maynard, a Member of the Houte, and a Lawyer of 
great Eminence, who had too much complied and concurred with their irregu- 
lar, and unjuſt Proceedings, after he had with great Vehemence oppoſed, and 


contradicted the moſt odious Parts of their Declaration, told them plainly, 


„That by this Reſolution of making no more Addreſſes to the King, they did, 


gu ment 
againſt it. 


* as far as in them lay, diſſolve the Parliament; and that, from the Time of 


that Determination, he knew not with what Security, in Point of Law, they 
could meet together, or any Man joyn with them in their Counſels: That it 


* was of the Eſſence of Parliament, that they ſhould upon all Occaſions repair 


* to the King; and that his Majeſty's Refuſal at any Time to receive their 


* Petitions, or to admit their Addrefles, had been always held the higheſt breach 
* of their Privilege, becauſe it tended to their Diſſolution without diſſolving 
* them; and therefore if they ſhould now, on their Parts, determine that they 
would receive no more Meflages from him (which was likewiſe a Part of 
their Declaration) nor make any more addreſs to him, they did, upon the 


( 
xe 


60 


the People look upon them as ſuch? This Argumentation being boldly preſs'd 
by a Man of that Learning and Authority, who had very ſeldom not been be- 


liev'd, made a great Impreſſion upon all Men who had not proftituted them. 


ſelves to Cromwell and his Party. But the other ſide meant not to maintain 
their Reſolution by Diſcourſes, well knowing where their Strength lay; and 
ſo (till called for the Queſtion 3 which was carried by a Plurality of Voices, as 
they foreſaw it would; very many Perſons who abhorr'd the Determination, 
not having the Courage to provoke the powerful Men by owning their diffent 
others, ſatisfying themſelves with the Reſolution to withdraw themſelves, and 
to bear no farther part in the Counſels; which Maynard himſelf did; and came 
no more to the Houſe in very many Months, nor till there ſeem'd to be ſuch an 
Alteration in the Minds of Men, that there would be a reverſal of that mon- 
ſtrous Determination; and many others did the ſame. 
When this Declaration was thus paſſed the Commons, and by them ſent to 
the Houſe of Peers for their Concurrence, the Manner or the Matter was of 
that Importance as to need much Debate; but, with as little Formality as was 
poſſible, it had the Concurrence of *_ Houſe, and was immediately Pane, 
| | 2 BEOS and 


matter, declare that they were no longer a Parliament: And then, how could 


Ar Maynard 
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port themſelves, whereby they were driven into extreme Wants and Neceſſities, 


ſoever, that they might thereby 92 enabled to ſell ſome Part, to preſerve the 


and publiſhed, and new Orders ſent to the Iſle of Wight, for the more ſtrict look. 


Crown Lands; for which they found Purchaſers enough amongſt their own 
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ing to, and guarding the King, that he might not eſcape, . 

The publiſhing this Declaration wrought very different Effects in the minds 
of the People, from what they expected it would produce} and it appear'd to 
be ſo publickly deteſted, that many who had ſerv'd the Parliament in ſeveral 
unwarrantable Imployments and Commiſſions, from the beginning of the War, 
in the City and in the Country, withdrew themſelves from the Service of the 
Parliament; and much inveigh'd againft it, for declining all the Principles up. 
on which they had engaged them. Many private Perſons took upon them to 
publiſh Anſwers to that Declaration, that, the King himſelf being under ſo 
ſtrick a Reſtraint that he could make no Anſwer, the People might not be poy. 
ſon'd with the Belief of it. And the ſeveral Anſwers of this kind wrought ve. 
ry much upon the People, who open'd their Mouths very loud againſt the Par- 
liament and the Army; and the Clamour was encreaſed by the Increaſe of Tax. 
es, and Impoſitions, which were raiſed by new Ordinances of Parliament up- 
on the Kingdom; and though they were ſo entirely poſſeſſed of the wholeKing- 
dom, and the Forces and Garriſons thereof, that they had no Enemy to fear or 
apprehend, yet they disbanded no part of their Army; and notwithſtanding 
they raiſed incredible Sums of Money, upon the Sale of the Church and the 


Party in the City, Army, and Country, and upon Compoſition with Delin- 
quents, and the Sale of their Lands who refuſed, or could not he admitted, 
to compound (which few refuſed to do who could be admitted, in regard 
that their Eftates were all under Sequeſtration, and the Rents thereof 
paid to the Parliament, fo that till they compounded they had nothing to ſup. 
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and were compelled to make their Compoſitions, at how unreaſonable Rates 


reſt, and their Houſes from being pulled down. and their Woods from being 
waſted or ſpoiled) Notwithſtanding all theſe vaſt Receipts, which they ever 
pretended ſhould eaſe the People of their Burthen, and ſhould ſuffice to pay the 
Army, tneir Expences at Sea, and Land, their Debts were ſo great, that they 
raiſed the publick Taxes; and, befides all Cuſtoms, and Exciſe, they Levied a 
Monthly Contribution of above a hundred thouſand Pounds by a Land Tax - 
throughout the Kingdom; which was more than had been ever done before, 
and it being at a Time when they had no Enemy who contended with them, ⁶ 
was an Evidence that it would have no End, and that the Army was ſtill to I 
be kept up, to make good the Reſolution they had taken, to have no more to 1 
do with the King; and that made the Reſolution generally the more odious. All 
this grew the more infupportable, by Reaſon that upon the publiſhing this laſt 3 
monſtrous Declaration, moſt ol thoſe Perſons of Condition, who, as hath been 
ſaid before, had been ſeduced to do them Service throughout the Kingdom, de- 
clined to appear longer in fo deteſtable an Imployment; and now a more infe- 
rior ſort of the common People ſucceeded in thoſe Imployments, who thereby 
exerciſed ſo great Inſolence over thoſe who were in Quality above them, and 


who always had a Power over them, that it was very grieveus; and for this, let 


the Circumſtances be what they would, no Redreſs could be ever obtain'd, all 
Diſtinction of Quality being renounced: They who were not above the Con- 
dition of ordinary inferior Conſtables, ſix or ſeven years before, were now the 
Juſtices of Peace, and Sequeſtrators, and Commiſſioners; who executed the 


Commands of the Patliament, in all the Counties of the Kingdom, with ſuch 


Rigour and Tyranny, as was natural for ſuch Perſons to uſe over and towards 
thoſe upon whom they had formerly looked at ſuch a Diſtance. But let their 
Sufferings be never ſo great, and the murmur and diſcontenr never ſo general, 
there was tio Shadow of Hope by which they might diſcern any poſſible Re- 
lief: So that they who had ſtrugled as long as they were able, ſubmitted pati- | 
ently to the Yoke, with the more Satisfaction, in that they ſaw many of thoſe | 
who had been the principal Contrivers of all the Miſchiefs to ſatisfy their own 
Ambition, and that they might govern others, reduced to almoſt as ill a con- 
dition as themſelves, at leaſt to as little Power, and Authority, and Security; 
whilſt the whole Government of the Nation remain'd, upon the Matter, whole- © 
ly in Their Hands who in the beginning of the Parliament were ſcarce erer 
heard of, or their Names known but in the Places where they inhabited. . 


The 
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Of the REBELLION, &c: 
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The King being in this melancholick neglected Condition, and the Kingdom 
poſſeſſed by the new Rulers, without controul, in the new method of Govern- 
ment, where every thing was done, and ſubmitted to, which they propounded, 
they yet found that there was no foundation laid for thelr Peace, and future Se- 
curity ; that beſide the general diſcontent of the Nation, which for the preſent 
they did not fear, they were to expect new Troubles from Ireland, and from Scot- 
land; which would, in the Progreſs, have an influence upon England, 


and conteſts between the Parliament and the Army, and from the King's being Iceland. 
in the Army) though they were poſſeſſed of Dabl:n, and upon the matter, of the | 
whole Province of Munſter, by the activity of the Lord Inchiquin, and the Lord 
Broghill; yet the Iriſs Rebels had very great Forces, which covet'd all the other 
parts of the Kingdom. But they had no kind of fears of the 1r:ſh, whom they 
vanquiſhed as often as they ſaw, and never declined Fighting upon any inequality 
of Number: they had an apprehenſion of another Enemy. The Marquis of 
XX ormond had often attended the King at Hampton Court, and had great reſort to 
= him, whilſt he ſtay'd in London, by all thoſe who had ſerv'd the King, and not 


_ leſs by thoſe who were known to be unſatisfy'd with the proceedings both of the 
G Parliament and the Army; and by the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, who had frequent- 


ly private Meetings with him; inſomuch as the Officers of the Army, who gave 
the firſt motion to all extravagant Acts of power, had reſolv'd to have apprehend- 
ed and impriſon'd him, as a Man worthy of their fear, though they had nothing 
to charge him with; and by his Articles, he had liberty to ſtay ſix Months 
"XZ where he would in Exgland (which time was little more than half expired) and 
rf nl then he might Tranſport himſelf into what part he deſired beyond the Seas. The 


4 Marquis had notice of this their purpoſe; and having conferr'd with his Majeſty 

5, | as much as was neceſſary, upon a reaſonable foreſight of what was like to fall out.. 
4 ſhortly after, or about the time that the King left Hampton Court, he in diſguiſe, The Aran 
4 and without being attended by more than one Servant, rid into Suſſeæx; and in of hoot? 
8 an obſcure and unguarded Port or Harbour, put himſelf on board a Shallop, which bin out of 
1 ſafely Tranſported him into Normandy; from whence he waited upon the Queen, England inte 
T1 and the Prince of Wales, at Paris; to whom he could not but be very welcome. France. 

T7 ] At the ſame time, there were Commiſſioners arriv'd from Ireland from the . 0 
: Confederate Roman Gatholicks; who after they had driven the King's Authority 

on from them, quickly found they needed it for their own preſervation. The Facti- 

5 : ons grew ſo great amorigſt the Iriſh themſelves, and the Pope's Nuntio exerciſed 


, 3 : his Authority with ſo great Tyranny and Inſolence, that all were weary of him; 
= and found that the Parliament, aſſoon as they ſhould ſend tnore Forces over, 


_ 2 wouldeaſfily, by reaſon ot their divifions, reduce them into great ſtreights, and 
n gnmneceſſities. They therefore ſent Commiſſioners to the Queen and Prince to deſire, 
t that by their favour,they might have the King's Authority again among them 
4 to which they promiſed, for the future, a ready obedience, with many acknow- 
„ leadgments of their former miſcarriage and ill behaviour. It is very true that the 
„Marquis of Autrim, who was one of the Commiſſioners, and was always inſepara- 
7 dle from the higheſt Ambition (though without any Qualifications for any great 
" FF? Truſt) had entertain'd the hope, that by the Queen's favour, who Had too good 
n | an opinion of him, the Government of Ireland ſhould be committed to him, and 
his Conduct; which none of the other Commiſſioners thought of, nor had their 
te Eyes fixed on any Man but the Marquis of Ormond, in whom the King's Autho- 
- rity was veſted 3 for he remain'd ſtill Lieutenant of Ireland by the King's Com- 


h E miſſion; and they had reaſon to believe that all the Exgliſh Proteſtants, who had 
formerly liv'd under his Government (without a eonjunction with whom, they 


1 well foreſaw the 1riſþ would not be able to defend or preſerve themſelves) would 
| return to the ſame obedience, aſſoon as he ſhould return to receive it. The Queen 
"1 and the Prince thought not of truſting any other in that moſt hazardous and dif- 
. ficult Imployment, and ſo referr'd the Commiſſioners to make all their Overtures, 
a. and Propoſitions to him; who knew well enough, what they would trot do if 
2 they could, and what they could not do if they had a mind to it; and how de- 


> Voted ſoever he was to the King's Service, nothing propoſed or undertaken by 
them, could have been the leaſt inducement to him to engage himſelf, and to de- 

pend upon their Fidelity, But there were three things, which with the great 
mend entire Zeal for the King's Service, to 1 8 he had dedicated himſelf, 7 
| w=_ ; | Im 


In Ireland (which they had totally neglected from the time of the differences The Affairs of 
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him believe that he might with ſome Succeſs appear again in that Kingdom, 
in this conjuncture; and that his ſo doing, might have a good Effect upon the 
Lemper of England towards the mending his Majeſty's Condition there, | 
The Reaſons Firſt, the Cardinal Mazarin (who then abſolutely govern'd France) ſeem'd 
that movedihe very earneſtly to adviſe it, and promiſed to ſupply him with a good Sum of 
Marquis t go Money, and tore of Arms and Ammunition to carry with him; which he 
eln fo” % knew very well how to diſpoſe of there. Secondly, he was privy to the Scotiſh RM 
— Engagement, and to a reſolution of many Perſons of great Honour in Englaud 
to appear in Arms at the ſame time; which was deſign'd for the Summer fol. 
lowing; whereby the Parliament, and Army, which were like to have new di- 
viſions amongſt themſelves, would not be able to ſend any conſiderable Supplies 
into Ireland; without which, their Power there, was not like to be formigda. 
ble. Thirdly, which was a greater Encouragement than the other two, he 
had, during his abode in England, held a cloſe Correſpondence with the Lord 
Tnchiquin, Preſident of the Province of Munſter in Ireland, who had the full 
Power of Command of all the Exgliſp Army there; which was a better Body 
of Men than the Parliament had in any other Part of that Kingdom. That 
Lord was weary of his Maſters, and did not think the Service he had done the 
Parliament (which indeed had been very great, and without which it is very 
probable that whole Kingdom had been united to his Majeſty's Service) well re- 
quited; and did really and heartily abhor the Proceedings of the Parliament 
and Army, towaras the King; and did therefore reſolve to redeem what he had 
formerly done amiſs, with expoſing all he had for his Majeſty's Reſtoration ; 
and had frankly promis'd the Marquis to receive him into Munſter, as the King's 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom; and that That whole Province, and Army, ſhould 
pay him all Obedience; and that againſt the Time he ſhould be ſure of his pre- 
ſence, he would make a Ceſſation with the Jriſh in Order to a firm conjuncti— 
on of that whole Kingdom for the King. After the Marquis came into France, 
he receiv'd till Letters from that Lord to haſten his Journey thither. 

Theſe were the Motives which diſpoſed the Marquis to comply with the 
Queen's, and the Prince's Command to prepare himſelf for that Expedition ; 
and ſo he concerted all things with the 7r:h Commiſſioners; who return'd into 
their Country, with Promites to diſpoſe their General Aſſembly to conſent to 
thoſe Conditions as might not bring a greater prejudice to the King, than a- 
ny Conjunction with them could be of Advantage. 

The Parliament had too many Spies, and Agents at Paris, not to be inform'd 

of whatſoever was whiſper'd therez but whether they undervalued any Con- 
junction with the Jriſh (for of the Lord Inchiquin they had no Suſpicion) or 
were confident of the Cardinals Kindneſs, that he would not advance any de- 
ſign againſt them, they were not ſo apprehenſive of Trouble from Ireland as 
they were of their Brethren from Scotland; where they heard of great Prepa- 
rations, and of a purpoſe to call a Parliament, and to raiſe an Army; which, 
they believ'd, would find too many Friends in England, the Presbyterian Party 
holding up their Heads again, both in the Parliament, and the City: Beſides 
they knew that ſome Perſons of Quality and Intereſt, who had ſerv'd the King 
in good Command in the late War, were gone into Scotland, and well receiv'd 

there; which, they thought, would draw the King's Party together upon the 
firſt Appearance. 5 1 . 

After the King had been ſo infamonſly deliver'd up to the Parliament by the 
Scots at New-Caſtle, and aſſoon as the Army had poſſeſſed themſelves of him, 
that Nation was in terrible Apprehenfion that the Officers of the Army would 
have made their Peace, and eſtabliſhed their own Greatneſs by reſtoring the 
King to his juſt Rights, of which they had ſo fouly depriv'd him; and then the 
Conſcience of their Guilt made them preſume, what their Lot muſt be; and 
therefore the ſame Commiſſioners who had been joyn'd with the Committee 
of Parliament in all the Tranſactions, made haſte to Weſtiminfter again to their 
old Seats, to keep their Intereſt ; which was great in all the Presbyterian Par- 
ty, both of Parliament and City; for there remain'd ill the ſame profeſſion 
of maintaining the ſtrict Union between the two Kingdoms, and that all Tranſ- 
actions ſhould be by joynt Counſels. And aſſoon as the King appear'd with 
ſome ſhew of Liberty, and his own Servants had Leave to attend him, no Men 


| appear'd 
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appear'd with more confidence than the Scorzh Commiſſioners; the Earl of 
Loden, the Earl of Laut herdale, and the reſt; as if they had been the Men 


ad contriv'd his Reſtoration : No Men in fo frequent Whiſpers with the 
N and they found ſome way to get themſelves ſo much believe by 5 
Queen, with whom they held a diligent Correſpondence, that her Majeſty very 
earneſtly perſwaded the King © To truſt them, as the only Perſons who had 
« Power and Credit to do him Service, and to redeem him from the Captivi- 
« ty he was in. Duke Hamilton, who had been ſent Priſoner by the King to 
the Caſtle of Pendennis, and had been deliver'd from thence by the Army, when 
that Place was taken In the end of the War, had enjoy'd his Liberty at London, 
and in his own Houſe at Chelſey, as long as he thought fit, that is, near as long 
as the King was with the Scorzſh Army and at New-Caſtle; and ſome time he- 
fore his Majeſty was deliver'd up to the Parliament Commiſſioners, he went in- 
to Scotland to his own Houſe at Hamilton looked upon by that Nation as one Duke Hamil: 
who had unjuſtly ſuffer'd under the King's Jealouſy, and Diſpleaſure, and who ton goes inte 
remain'd ſtill very faithful to him; and during the time that he remain'd in and Scotland. 
about London, he found means to converſe with many of the King's Party, and 
made great profeſſions that he would do the King a very ſignal Service, which 
he deſired them to aſſure his Majeſty of; and ſeem'd exceedingly troubled and 
aſhamed at his Country Men's giving up the King. His having no Share in 
that Infamy made him the more truſted in Exgland, and to be receiv'd with 
the more reſpect in Scotland by all thoſe who abhorr'd that Tranſation, 
The Commiſſioners who attended his Majeſty, made great Apologies for what 
had been done, imputing it wholely to the © Malice and Power of the Mar- 
« quis of Argyle, and to his Credit, and Authority in the Council, and in the 


I « Army; fo that nothing could be done which was deſir'd by honeſt Men; but 


« that now Duke Hamilton was amongſt them, who they knew was moſt devo- 
« ted to his Majeſty, they ſhould be able to over-power Argyle; and the Pro- 
« ceedings of the Army and the Parliament, were ſo foul, and ſo contrary to 

their publick Faith, that they were confident that all Scotland would riſe as | 
© one Man for his Majeſty's defence and vindication; and they were well afſu- 
« red, there would ſuch a Party in England of thoſe who were faithful to his 

Majeſty, appear at the ſame time, that there would he little queſtion of he- 
« ing able, between them, to be hard enough for that part of the Army that 
* would oppoſe them; which his Majeſty knew well was reſolv'd by many Per- 
ions of Honour, who afterwards perform'd what they had promiſed. 

When the Commiſſioners had, by theſe Inſinuations, gain'd new Credit with 
the King, and had undertaken, that their invading England with an Army 
equal to the undertaking, ſnould be the foundation upon which all other Hopes 
were to depend (for no Attempt in England could be reaſonable before ſuch an 
Invaſion, which was likewiſe to be haſten'd, that it might be at the ſame time 
when the Marquis of Ormond ſhould appear in Ireland) they begun to propoſe to The commiſſi. 
him many Conditions, which would be neceſſary for his Majeſty to engage him- oners of Scot- 
ſelf to perform towards that Nation; without which it would not be eaſy to lands private 
induce it into ſo unanimous a Conſent and Engagement, as was neceſſary for ay veg 
ſuch an Enterpriſe. They required, as a thing without which nothing was to 3 " 
be undertaken, © That the Prince of Wales ſhould be preſent with them, and court. 
march in the head of their Army; and deſired, that advertiſement, and or- : 
* der, might be ſent to that Purpoſe to the Queen, and the Prince, at Paris; 
that ſo his Highneſs might be ready for the Voyage, aſſoon as they ſhould 
be prepared to receive him. The King would by no means conſent that the 
Prince ſhould go into Scotland, being too well acquainted with the manners 
and fidelity of that Party there; but he was contented, that when they ſhould 
have enter'd England with their Army, then the Prince of Wales ſhould put 
himſelf in the head of them. They demanded, © That ſuch a Number of Scots 
* Men ſhould be always in the Court, of the Bed-Chamber, and all vther Places 
about the Perſons of the King, and Prince, and Duke of Tork: That Berwick 
* and Carliſie, ſnould be put into the hands of the Scots; and ſome other con- 
ceſſions with reference to the Northern Counties; which trench'd fo far upon 
the Honour and Intereſt of the Exgliſt, that his Majeſty utterly refuſed to con- 
ſent to it; and ſo the Agreement mou not concluded when the King left Hamp- 
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ton Court. But, aſſoon as he was at the Iſle of Wight, the Scotiſß Commitſſio. 

ners repaired to him, at the ſame time with thoſe who were ſent to him from 

the Parliament for his Royal Aﬀent to thoſe four Bills ſpoken of before ; then, 

Which Treaty in that Seaſon of deſpair, they prevailed with him to ſign the Propoſitions he 
was renew'd; had formerly refuſed; and, having great apprehenſion from the Jealouſies they 
and HeSignd knew the Army had of them, that they ſhould be ſeiſed upon, and ſearchedin 
it at the Iſle their Return to LondoP, they made up their precious Contract in Lead; and 
W Wight. puried it in a Garden in the Iſle of Wight; from whence they eaſily found means 
afterwards to receive it. So conſtant were thoſe Men to their Principles, and 

ſo wary to be ſure to be no loſers by returning to their Allegiance; to which 

neither Conſcience nor Honour did invite or diſpoſe them. So after a Stay of 

ſome Months at London to adjuſt all Accounts, and receive the remainder of thoſe 

Monies they had ſo dearly earn'd, or ſo much of it as they had hope would be 

paid, they. return'd to Scotland, with the hatred and contempt of the Army, and 

the Parliament, that was then govern'd by it; but with the Veneration of the 
Presbyterian Party, which ill had Faith in them, and exceedingly depended 

upon their future Negotiationz which was now incumbent upon them: And in 

order thereunto, a faft intercourſe and correſpondence was ſettled, as well by 


conſtant Letters, as by frequent Emiſlaties of their Clergy, or other Perſons, 2 | 


whoſe Devotion to their Combination was unhueſtionable; 


It can never be ehough wonder'd at that the Scotiſh Presbyterians, being a 


watchful and crafty People, the principal of whom were as unreſtrain'd by Con- 
ſcience as any of the Officers of the Army were, and only intended their parti- 
cular advantage and ambition, ſhould yet hope to carry on their Intereſt by ſuch 
conditions, and limitations, as all wiſe Men ſaw muſt abſolutely ruin and deſtroy 
it. They knew well enough the Spirit of their own People, and that though it 


would be no hard Matter to draw a numerous Army enough together, yet that 9 
being together it would be able to do very little towards any vigorous attempft; 


and therefore their chief dependence was upon the Aſſiſtance they ſhould find 


ready to joyn with them in England. It is true, they did believe the Body of 2 


the Presbyterians in England to be much more conſiderable than in truth it was; 


yet they did, or might have known, that the moſt conſiderable Perſons who in L 
the conteſt with the other Faction were content to be thought Presbyterians, 
were ſo only as they thought it might reſtore the King; which they more im- 


patiently defired, than any alteration in the Government of the Church; and 
that they did heartily intend a conjunction with all the Royal Patty, upon 
whoſe Intereſt. Conduct, and Courage, they did more rely than upon the pow- 
er of the Scots; who did publickly profeſs that all the King's Friends ſhould be 
moſt welcome, and receiy'd by them; nor did they truft any one Presbyterian in 
England witli the Knowledge of the Particulars contain'd in the Agreement with 
the King; but concealed it between the three Perſons who tranſacted it; and if 
it had been known, Cromwell might as eaſily have overrun the Country before 
their Army invaded England, as he did afterwards; nor would one Engliſh Man 
have joyn'd with them. Beſides the infamous Circumſtances by which they ex- 
torted Conceſſions from the King, which would Have render'd any Contract o- 
dious (it being made in thoſe four Days, which were all that were aſſign'd both 
to the Engliſh and Scotiſh Commiſſioners, ſo that his Majeſty had not only no 
time to adviſe with others, but could not adviſe with Himſelf upon ſo many 
monſtrous Particulars as were demanded of him by both Kingdoms; which if 
he could have done, he would no more then have ſubmitted to them, than he 
did afterwards upon long Deliberation, and when his Life appear'd to be in 
more manifeſt danger by his I the Particulars themſelves were the moſt 
ſcandalous, and derogatory to the Honour and Intereſt of the Engliſh Nation ; 
and would have been abominated, if known and underſtood, by all Men, with all 
pooſſible Indignation. | 
757 ſubſtance After they had made his Majeſty give a good Teſtimony of their League and 
of the Treaty Covenant, in the Preface of their Agreement, and © That the Intentions of 
Sign'd the 26. * thoſe who had enter'd into it, were real for the Preſervation of his Majeſty's 
pf Dee: 2647+ „ Perſon and Authority, according to their Allegiance, and no ways to dimi- 
„ niſh his juſt Power and Greatneſs, they obliged him aſſoon as he could, with 
Freedom, Honour, and Safety, be prefent in a free Parliament, to an. 
| „ : the 
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et the ſaid League and Covenant by Act of Parliament in both Kingdoms, for the 
« ſecurity of all who had taken, or ſhould take it. It is true, they admitted a 
« Proviſo, © that none who was unwilling, ſhould be conſtrain'd to take it; 
They likewiſe oblig'd his Majeſty © to confirm by Act of Parliament in England, 


« Presbyterian Government; the Directory for worſhip ; and the Aſſembly of Di. 


« vines at Weſtminſter, for three years; ſo that his Majeſty, and his Houſhold. 
« ſhould not be hinder'd from uſing that form of Divine Service he had formerly 
« practiced; and that during thoſe three years there ſhould be a Conſultation 
« with the Aſſembly of Divines, to which twenty of the King's nomination 
« ſhould be added, and ſome from the Church of Scotland; and thereupon it 
« ſhould be determin'd by his Majeſty, and the two Houſes of Parliament, what 
« form of Government ſhould be eſtabliſh'd after the expiration of thoſe years as 
« ſhould be moſt agreeable to the word of God: that an effectual courſe ſhould be 
« taken by Act of Parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, for the 
« ſuppreſſing the opinions and practices of Anti-Trinitarians, Arians, Socinians, 
Anti-Scripturiſts, Anabaptiſts, Antinomians, Arminians, Famyliſts, Browniſts, 


« Separatiſts, Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, and, generally, for the ſup. 


« preſſing all Blaſphemy, Hereſy, Schiſm, and all ſuch ſcandalous Doctrines and 
« practices as are contrary to the light of Nature, and to the known Principles 
« of Chriſtianity, whether concerning Faith, Worſhip, or Converſation, or the 
« power of Godlineſs, or which may be deſtructiye to Order and Government, 
« or to the Peace of the Church or Kingdom, The King promiſed, © that in 


& the next Seſſion of Parliament, after the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare 


« for his Majeſty, in purſuance of this Agreement, he ſhould in Perſon, or by 
* Commiſſion, confirm the League and Covenant in that Kingdom, and con- 


cerning all the AQs paſſed in the laſt Parliament of that Kingdom, his Majeſty 


declared, © that he ſhould then likewiſe be content to give aſſurance by Act o 
« Parliament, that neither He, nor his Sueceſſors. ſhould Quarrel,call in Queſtion, 
« gr command the contrary of any of them, nor queſtion any for giving Obedi. 
« ence to the ſame. Then they made a long recital of © the Agreement the 
« Parliament of England had made, when the Scots Army return'd to Seotland, 
« that the Army under Fairfax ſhould be disbanded; and of that Army's ſub. 
« mitting thereunto; of their taking the King from Holmby, and keeping him 
« Priſoner till he fled from them to the Iſle of Wight; and ſince that time both 
« his Majeſty, and the Commiſſioners for the Kingdom of Scotland, had very 
& earneſtiy deſir'd that the King might come to London, in ſafety honour, and 
« freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the two Houſes and the Commiſſioners 
« of the Parliament of Scotland; which, they ſaid, had been granted, but that 
« the Army had, in violent manner, forced away divers Members of the Parlia- 
„ ment from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


City of London, and all the ſtrengths, and Garriſons of the Kingdoms: And 


that by the ſtrength, and influence of that Army,and their adherents, Propoſi- 
« tions and Bills had been ſent to the King without the advice and conſent of the 
« Kingdom of Scotland, contrary to the Treaties which are between the two 
* Kingdoms,and deſtructive to Religion, his Majeſty's juſt Kights the Privileges 


« of Parliament, and Liberty of the Subject; from which Propoſitions, and 


“ Bills, the $coriſþ Commiſſioners had diflented, and proteſted againſt, in the 
* name of the Kingdom of Scotland. 8 
After this preamble, and recital, they ſaid, © that foraſmuch as his Majeſty is 
« willing to give ſatisfaction concerning the ſettling Religion, and other mat- 
ters in difference, as is expreſt in this Agreement, the Kingdom of Scotland 
« doth oblige and engage it (elf, firſt, in a peaceable way and manner to endea- 
« vour that the King may come to London in ſafety, honour, and freedom, for 
« 2 Perſonal Treaty with the Houſes of Parliament and the Commiſhoners of 
* Scotland, upon ſuch Propoſittons as ſhould be mutually agreed on between the 
„Kingdoms, and ſuch Propoſitions as his Majeſty ſhould think fit to make; and 
« for this end all Armies ſhould be disbanded; and in caſe that this ſhould not 
be granted, that Declarations ſhould be emitted by the Kingdom of Scotland 
* in purſuance of this Agreement, againſt the unjuſt proceedings of the two. 
« Houſes of Parliament towards his Majeſty and the Kingdom of Scotland; in 
* which they would aſſert the Right that belonged to the Crown, in the power 
* of the Militia, the Great Seal, beſtowing of Honours and Offices of Truſt, 
« choice of the Privy Counſellors, and the Right of the King's Negative Voice 
in Partiament : And that the Queen's Majeſty, the Prince, and the reſt of ne 
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6 Royal Mae, ought to remain where his: Majeſty ſhall think fit in either of his 


« Kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, and freedom: That upon the iſſuing out 


« this Deelaration, an Army ſhould be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the 
„ preſervation, and eſtabliſnment of Religion ; for defence of his Majeſty's Per- 


& fon, and Authority, and reſtoring him to his Government, to the juſt Rights 
„ of the Crown, and his full Revenues; for defence of the Privileges of Parlia- 
« ment, and Liberties of the Subject; for making a firm Union between the 
« Kingdoms under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity, and ſettling a laſting Peace, 
In purſuance whereof, the Kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour “that there 
« might be a free and full Parliament in Exgland, and that his Majeſty may be 
« with them in honour, ſafety, and freedom; and that a ſpeedy period be ſet to 


* the preſent Parliament. And they undertook, that the Army which they 


& would raiſe, ſhould be upon its march, before the Meſſage and Declaration 


„ ſhould be deliver'd to the Houſes. It was farther agreed, © that all ſuch in 


* the Kingdoms of England, and Ireland, as would joyn with the Kingdom of 
* Scotland in purſuance of this Agreement,ſhould be protected by his Majeſty in 
4 their Perſons, and Eſtates 3 and that all his Majeſty's Subjects in England or 
* Ireland who would joyn with him, in purſuance of this Agreement, might 
« come to the Scotiſh Army, and joyn with them, or elſe put themſelves into 


* other Bodies in England or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame ends, as the 


« King's Majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, and under ſuch Commanders, or 
& Generals of the Engliſh Nation, as his Majeſty ſhould think fit: And that all 
<« ſuch ſhould be protected by the Kingdom of Scotland, and their Army, in their 
„ Perſons and Eſtates; and where any injury or wrong is done unto them, they 


* would be careful to lee them fully repair'd, as far as it ſhould be in their pow- © 
er to do; and likewiſe when any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who joyn | 
_ « yith the Kingdom of Scotland, his Majeſty ſhall be careful of their full reparation, | 
They obliged his Majeſty to promiſe “ that neither himſelf, nor any by his 
« Authority or Knowledge, ſhould make or admit of any Ceſſation, Pacification, 


* or Agreement whatſoever for Peace, nor of any Treaty, Propoſitions, Bills, or 


“ any other ways for that end, with the Houſes of Parliament, or any Army or 
« Party in England, or Ireland, without the advice. and conſent of the King- 
& dom of Scotland; and, reciprocally, that neither the Kingdom of Scotland, nor 
4e any having their Authority, ſhould make or admit of any of theſe any man- 
4 ner of way, with any whatſoever, without his Majeſty's advice or conſent: 
« And that, upon the ſettlement of a Peace, there ſhould be an Act of Oblivion 
“to be agreed on by his Majeſty, and both his Parliaments of both Kingdoms: _ 
That his Majeſty, the Prince, or both, ſhould come into Scotland upon the invi- | 
4 tation of that Kingdom, and their Declaration, that they ſhould be in honour, | 
freedom, and ſafety, when poſſibly they could come with ſafety, and convenl. 
c ence; and that the King ſhould contribute his utmoſt endeavour, both at homme 
and abroad, for aſſiſt ing the Kingdom of Scotland for carrying on this War 
„ by Sea and Land, and tor their Supplies by Monies, Armes, Ammunition, | 
% and all other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the Coaſts of Scotland | 
„ with Ships, and protecting all their Merchants in the free exerciſe of their © 


„Trade and Commerce with other Nations; and likewiſe that his Majeſty was 
„willing, and did Authorize the Scotiſþ Army to poſſeſs themſelves of Berwick, 
* Carliſle, New-Caſtle upon Tyne, with the Caſtle of Tinmouth, and the Town of 
* Hartlepool : thoſe places to be for Retreat, and Magazines; and that, when 
* the Peace of the Kingdom ſhould be ſettled, the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
& remove their Forces, and deliver back again thoſe Towns and Caſtles. 

And as if all this had not been recompence enough for the wonderful Service 
they were like to perform, they obliged the King to promiſe and undertake to pay 
the remainder of that Brotherly Aſſiſtance which was yet unpaid upon the large 
Treaty after their firſt Invaſion of England, and likewiſe two hundred thouſand 
pune, which remain'd ſtill due upon the laſt Treaty made with the Houſes of 

arliament for returnof the Scotiſh Army, when they had deliver'd up the King; 
and alſo, © that payment ſhould be made to the Kingdom of Scotland, for the 
* charge, andexpence of their Army in this future War, with due recompence 
* for the loſſes which they ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction, accord- 
ing to the Treaty on that behalf betwixt the two Kingdoms, ſhould be made 
to the Scotiſh Army in Ireland, out of the Lands of the Kingdom, or otherwiſe : 
« And that the King, according to the intention of his Father, ſhould endeavour 
a compleat Unionof the two Kingdoms, ſo as they may be one under his 5 
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« jeſty, and his Poſterity; or if that cannot ſpeedily be effected, that all Liberties 
« and Privileges, concerning Commerce, Trathck, Manufackures, peculiar to the 
« Subjects of eit her Nation, ſhall be common to the Subjects of both Kingdoms 
« without diſtinction; and that there be a Communication, and mutual capacity, 


« of all other Liberties of the Subjects in the two Kingdoms: Thata competent 


number of Ships ſhould be yearly aſſign' d, and appointed out of his Majeſty's 
« Navy, which ſhould attend the Coaſts of Scotland, for a Guard, and freedom of 
« Trade of that Nation; and that his Majeſty ſhould declare that his Succeſſors, 
« 25 well as Himſelf, are obliged to the performance of the Articles, and Condi- 
tions of this Agreement; but that his Majeſty ſhall not be obliged to the per- 
« formance of the aforeſaid Articles, until the Kingdom of Scorland ſhall declare 


« for him in purſuance of this Agreement; and that the whole Articles, and Con- 


« (jtions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, per fected, and perform'd, before the return 
« of the Scotiſh Army; and that when they return into Scotland, at the ſame time, 
« gmul 6 ſemel, all Armies ſhould be disbanded in England. And for a compli. 
« ment, and togiveareliſh to all the reſt, the King engaged himſelf © to imploy 
thoſe of the Scotiſh Nation equally with the Exgliſp in all Forreign Imployments, 
and Negotiations; and that a third part of all the Offices and Places about 


« the King, Queen, and Prince, ſhould be conferr'd upon ſome Perſons of that 


Nation; and that the King and Prince, or one of them, will frequently reſide 


jn Scotland, that the Subjects of that Kingdom may be known to them. This 


& Treaty and Agreement being thus preſented to the King by the Scorih Com- 
miſſioners in the Caſtle of Carisbrook, his Majeſty was prevalled with to ſign the 
ſame the 26th day of December 1647; and to oblige himſelf, © in the word 
« of a King, to perfom His part of the ſaid Articles; and the Earl of Londen, 
Chancellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale, and the Earl of Lanrick, be- 
ing intruſted as Commiſſioners from that Kingdom, fign'd it likewite at the ſame 


time; and engag'd themſelves *<upon their Honour, Faith, and Conſcience, and 
all that is dear to Honeſt Men, to endeavour to the utmoſt of their power, that the 

* Kingdom of Scotland ſhould engage to perform what was on its part to be per- 
„ form'd ; which they were confident the Kingdom of Scotland would do, and 


they themſelves would hazard their Lives and Fortunes in purſuance thereof. 
No Man, who reads this Treaty ( which very few Men haveever done)can won- 
der that ſuch an Engagement met with the fate that attended it; which contain'd 


ſo many monſtrous Conceſſions, that, except the whole Kingdom of England had 


been likewiſe impriſon'd in Carzsbrook Caſtle with the King, it could not be ima- 


gined that it was poſſible to be perform'd 3 and the three Perſons who were Parties 


to it, were too wile to believe that it could be punctually obſerv'd; which they uſed 
as the beſt Argument, and which only prevailed with the King, © that the Trea- 


ty was only made to enable them to engage the Kingdom of Scotland to raiſe 


an Army, and tounite it in his Majeity's Service; which leſs than thoſe Con- 
« ceſſions would never induce them to do; but when that Army {ſhould be enter'd 
« into England, and ſo many other Armies ſhould be on foot of his Exgliſh Subjects 
for the vindication of his Intereſt, there would be no body to exact all thoſe 
* particulars; but every Body would ſubmit to what his Majeſty ſhould think 
fit to be done; which though it had been urged more than once before to induce 
the King to conſent to other inconveniencies, which they would never after re- 
leaſe to him, did prevail with him at this time. And, toconfirm him in the be- 
lief of it, they were contented that it ſhould be inſerted under the ſame Treaty, 
as It was,“ that his Majeſty did declare, that by the Clauſe of confirming Presby- 
* terian Government by At of Parliament, he is neither obliged to deſire the ſet- 
tling Presbyterian Government, nor to preſent any Bills to that effect; and that 
helikewiſe underſtands that no Perſon whatſoever ſhall ſuffer in his Eftate, nor 
undergo any Corporal puniſhment, for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian Govern- 
ment; his Majeſty underſtanding that this indemnity ſhould not extend to thoſe 
who are mention'd in the Article againſt Toleration : and to this the three Earls 
likewiſe ſubſcribed their hands, © as Witneſſes only, as they ſaid, that his Majeſty 
had made that Declaration in their preſence, not as Aﬀenters; ſo wary they 
* were of adminiſtring jealouſy to their Maſters, or of being thought to be lets 

rigid in ſo Fundamental a Point, as they knew that would be thought to be. 
There was a wonderful difference, throughout their whole proceedings, between 
the heads of thole who were thought to ſway the Presbyterian Counſels, and thoſe 
who govern'd the Independents, though they were equally Maſters of difli- 
mulation, and had equally malice and 1 1 1 in their Intentions, though 21 
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The Authors of the ſame kind, and wereequally unreſtrain'd by any ſcruples or motions df C6n. 

judgment of ſcience, the Independents always doing that, which how ill and unjuſtifiable ſo. 

the differe nt ever, contributed ſtill to the end they aimed at, and to the concluſion they meant 

Conduct of the | EO | by meant 

zo Parties, to bring to paſs; whereas the Presbyterians, for the moſt part, did ſomewhat 

zbe Indepen- that reaſonably muſt deſtroy their own end, and croſs that which they firſt and 

dent Engliſh principally deſign'd 3 and there were two Reaſons that might naturally produce 

and the Prei- this ill Succeſs to the Latter, at leaſt hinder'd the even progreſs and current which 
1 favour'd the other. Firſt, their Councils were moſt diſtracted and divided, being 

N made up of many Men, whoſe humours and natures muſt be obſerv'd, and complied 

with, and whoſe concurrence was neceſſary to the carrying on the ſame deſigns Ml 

though their Inelinations did not concur in them; whereas the other Party was 

entirely led and govern'd by two or three, to whom they refign'd, implicitely, the 

conduct of their Intereſt; who advanced, when they ſaw it ſeaſonable, and toog 

Kill, or retired, or even declined the way they beſt liked, when they ſaw any in. 


—_ 
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convenient jealouſy awaken'd by the Progreſs they had made. Lo 
In the ſecond place, the Presbyterians, by whom I mean the Srots, form'd all 
their Counſels by the Inclinations, and Affections of the People; and firſt con{i. 
der'd how they might corrupt, and ſeduce, and diſpoſe them to ſecond their pur. 
poſes; and how far they might depend upon their concurrence and aſſiſtance, 
before they reſolv'd to make any attempt; and this made them in ſuch a degree 8 
ſubmit to their ſenſeleſs, and wretched Clergy 3 whoſe infectious breath cor- 
rupted, and govern'd the People, and whoſe Authority was prevalent upon their 
own Wives, and in their Domeſtick Affairs; and yet they never communicated 
to them more than the outſide of their deſigns: Whereas, on the other fide, Cron. 
well, and the few others with whom he Conlulted, firſt conſider'd what was abſo. 
lutely neceſſary to their main and determin'd end; and then, whether it were 
right or wrong, to make all other means ſubſervient to it; toconzen and deceive 
Men, as long as they could induce them to contribute to what they deſired, upon 
Motives how forreign ſoever; and when they would keep company with them no 
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longer, or farther ſerve their purpoſes, to compel them by force to ſubmit to what 
they ſhould not be able to oppoſe; and ſo the one reſolv'd, only to do what theß 
believd the People would like and approve and the other, that the People ſhould BY 
like and approve what they had reſolvd. And this difference in the meaſures * 
they took, was the true cauſe of ſo different Succeſs in all they undertook. Ma- 
chiavel, in this, was in the right, though he got an ill name by it with thoſe who © 
take what he ſays from the report of other Men, or do not enough confider them. 
ſelves what he ſays, and his method in ſpeaking: (He was as great an Enemy to 
"Tyranny and Injuſtice in any Government, as any Man then was, or now is; and ſays) 18 
_ « that a Man were better be a Dog than be ſubject to thoſe Paſſions and Appetites, = 
« which poffeſs all Unjuſt, and Ambitious, and Tyrannical Perſons; but hecon- 
ff « fefſes, © that they who are fo tranſported; and have entertain'd ſuch wicked 
"i « deſigns as are void of all Conſcience, muſt not think to proſecute them by the "I 
4 rules of Conſcience, which was laid aſide, or ſubdued, before they enter'd upon 
3 | them; they muſt make no ſcruple of doing all thoſe imptous things which are 
1 * neceflary to compaſs and ſupport the Impiety to which they have devoted 
6 I} * themſelves; and therefore he commends Cæſar Borgia for not being ſtartled 
4 « with breach of Faith, Perjurtes, and Murthers, for the removal of thoſe Men 
| # | © who he was ſure would croſs, and enervate the whole Enterpriſe he had refolv'd, | 
i | and addicted himſelf to; and blames thoſe Uſurpers, who had made themſelves 5 
[ | * Tyrants, for hoping to ſupport a Government by Juſtice, which they had afſum- 
Wl Fa, « ed unjuſtly, and which having wickedly attempted, they manifeſtly loſt by not 
. a „being wicked enough. The common old Adage,“ that he who hath drawn his 


Sword againſt his Prince, ought to throw away the Scabbard, never to think of 
« ſheathing it again, will ſtill hold good; and they who enter upon unwarrantable 
_ Enterpriſes, muſt purſue many unwarrantable ways to preſerve themſelves from 
t.he penalty of the firſt guilt. 
| Cromwell, though the greateſt Diſſembler living, always made his Hypocriſy 
/ 7 of ſingular uſe and benefit to him; and never did any thing, how ungracious or 
imprudent ſoever it ſeem'd to be, but what was neceſſary to the deſign; even his 
toughneſs and unpoliſhedneſs, which, in the begining of the Parliament, he af- 
feed contrary to the ſmoothneſs, and complacency, which his Couſin, and be- 
fom Friend, Mr Hambden practiced towards all Men, was neceflary ; and his firit 
zublick Declaration, in the begining of the War, to his Troop when it was firſt 
uſter'd, © that he would not deceive or couzen them by the perplexed andinvolv'd 


* expreſſions 
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« expreſſions in his Commiſſion, to Fight for King and Parliament; and there. 
« fore told them,“ that it the King chanced to be in the Body of the Enemy 
I <« that he was to Charge, he would aſſoon diſcharge his Piſtol upon him as any 
b bother private Perſon; and if their Conſcience would not permit them to da 
= the like, he adviſed them not to liſt themſelves in his Troop, or under his 
Command; which was generally looked upon as Imprudent, and malicious, and 
might, by the profeſſions the Parliament then made, have proy'd dangerous to 
= him; yet ſerv'd his turn, and ſever'd from others, and united among themſelves, 
alu the furious, and incenſed Men againſt the Government, whether Eccleſiaſtical 
or Civil, to look upon him as a Man for their turn, upon whom they might de- 
pend, as one who would go through his Work that he undertook. And his tri 
and unſociable humour in not keeping company with the other Officers of the Army 
in their Jollities, and Exceſſes, to which moſt of the ſuperior Officers under the 
Farlof Eſſex were inclined, and by which he often made himſelfridiculous or con- 
temptible, drew all thoſe of the like ſour or reſerv'd Natures, to his Society and 
Converſation, and gave him opportunity to form their Underſtandings, Inclina- 
tions, and Reſolutions, to his own Model. By this he grew to have a wonderful 
Intereſt in the Common Soldiers, out of which, as his Authority increaſed he 
made all his Officers, well inſtructed how to live in the ſame manner with their 
Soldiers, that they might be able to apply them to their own purpoſes: whilſt 
he looked upon the Presbyterian Humour as the beſt incentive to Rebellion, no 
Man more a Presbyterian; he ſung all Pſalms with them to their Tunes, and loy'd 
the longeſt ſermons as much as they; but when he diſcover'd that they would pre- 
ſcribe ſome limits and bounds to their Rebellion, that it was not well breathed, and 
would expire as ſoon as ſome few particulars were granted to them in Religion, 
which he cared not for; and then that the Government muſt run ſtill in the 
ſame Channel; it concern'd him to make it believ'd © that the State had been more 
« Delinquent than the Church, and that the People ſuffer'd more by the Civil 
* than by the Eccleſiaſtical Power; and therefore that the Change of one, would 
« give them little eaſe, if there were not as great an alteration in the other, and 
* if the whole Government in both were not reform'd, and alter'd; which 
thoꝰ it made him generally odious at firſt, and irreconciled many of his old friends 
tohim yet it made thoſe who remain'd, more cordial and firm: he could better com- 
pute his own ſtrength, and upon whom he might depend. This diicovery made him 
contrive the new model of the Army; which was the moſt unpopular Ad. and diſ- 
= obliged all thoſe who firſt contrived the Rebellion, and who were the very Soul 
of it; and yet, if he had not brought that to paſs, and changed a General, who 
XX though not very ſharp-ſighted, would never be govern'd, nor applied to any thing 
he did not like, for another who had no Eyes, and io would be willing to be 
led, all his Defigns muſt have come to nothing, and he remain'd a private Co- 
lonel of Horſe, not conſiderable enough to be in any figure upon any advanta- 
g20us Compoſition. 5 
After all the Succeſſes of his new Model, he ſaw his Army was ballanced by 
that of the Scots, who took themſelves to have equal merit with rhe other, and 
was thought to have contributed no leſs towards the ſuppreſſion of the King, than 
that under Fairfax had done; and after all the Victories, and Reduction of the 
King to that lownels, defired ſtill a compoſition, and to ſubmit again to the Sub- 
jeclon of the King; nor was it yet time for him to own or communicate his reſoluti- 
on to the coatrary, leſt even many of thoſe who wiſhed the extirparion of Mon- 
archy, might be ſtartled at the difficulty of the Enterpriſe, and with the Power 
that was like to oppoſe them. He was therefore firſt to incenſe the People aga.nſt the 
Scoziſh Nation,“ as being a mercenary aid, entertain'd at a vaſt Charge to the 
Kingdom, that was only to be paid their Wages, and to be diſmiſſed, witnout 
having the honourto judge with them upon what conditions the King ſhould 
de receiv'd, and reſtor'd; the accompliſhing whereof, ought to be the particular 
Glory of the Parliament without a Rival, and that the King might owe the be- 
© nefit wholely to them. And this was as popular an Argument as he could em- 
bark himſelf in, the whole Kingdom in general having at that time a great de- 
teſtation of the Scots; and they who moſt deſired the King's Reſtoration, wiſh'd 
that he might have as little obligation to them as was poſſible, and that they might 
have as little credit afterwards with him. With this univerſal Applauſe, he 
compelled the Scotiſh Army to depart the Kingdom, with that circumſtance as muſt 


dangerous 


ever after render them odious and — There now ſeem'd nothing more 
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in it ſelf; that the Common Soldiers ſhould erect an Authority diſt inct from their 
Officers, by which they would chooſe to govern againſt their Superior Comman- 
ders, at leaſt without them, and to fancy that they hadan Intereſt of their own 
ſever'd from theirs, for the preſervation whereof they were to truſt none but them. 


ſelves; which hadſcarce ever been heard of before in any Army, and was looked upon ax | L 
a preſage of the ruin of the whole, and of thoſe who had adhered to them; yet, ifhe 


had not raiſed this ſeditious Spirit in the Army, he could not have prevented the dis. 
banding ſome part of it, and ſending another part of it into Ireland, before the 
Scots left New-Caſtle 5 nor have been able to have taken the King from Holmby 
into the hands of the Army, after the Scots were gone. And after all his Hy. 


pocriſy towards the King and his Party, by which he prevented many inconveni. 2 | 
encies which might have befallen him, he could never have been rid of him again 


ſo unreproachfully, as by his changing his own countenance, and giving cauſe to 
the King to ſuſpect the ſafety of his Perſon, and thereupon to, make his Eſcape 
from the Army; by which his Majeſty quickly became a Priſoner, and ſo was de- 
priv'd of any reſort, from whence many miſchiefs might have proceeded to have 


_ diſturbed his Counſels. How conſtantly he purſued this method in his ſubſequent 


Actions, will be obſerv'd in its place. ns 

Contrary to this the Presbyterian Scots proceeded, in all their Actions after 
their firſt Invaſion in the year 1640, and always interwove ſome Conditions in 
their Coun ſels and Tranſactions, which did not only prove, but, in the inſtant 


might have been diſcern'd to be, diametrically oppoſite to their publick Intereſt, 


and to their particular Deſigns. It is very true, that their firſt Invaſion, ſaving 
their breach of Allegiance, might have ſome excuſe from their Intereſt. They 
were a poor People, and though many particular Men of that Nation had re- 
ceiy'd great Bounties, and were exceedingly enriched in the Court of England by 


King James and the preſent King, yet thoſe particular Men who had been, and 


then were in the Court, were, for the moſt part, Perſons of little Intereſt in Scot- 
land; nor was that Kingdom at all enriched by the conjunction with this; and 
they thought themſelves expoſed to ſome late preſſures, which were new to them, 
and which their Preachers told them © were againſt Conſcience, and an Invaſion 
„of their Religion; from which they had vindicated themſelves ſo rudely,and 


unwarrantably, that they might well expect to be called to an account hereafter, 


if thoſe Perſons whom they had moſt provoked, retain'd their intereſt till with 
the King, and in his Councils; from whom they were promiſed to be ſecured 
and to be well paid for their pains, if they would, by marching into England with 
an Army, give their Friends their countenance to own their own grievances, 
and ſo to procure relief and ſecurity for both Kingdoms. In this Enterpriſe, 
the Succeſs crown'd their work; they were thought a Wiſe, and Reſolute Na- 
tion; and after an unbloody War of above a year, they return'd into their 


Country laden with Spoils and great Riches z and were liberally rewarded, as 


well for going out, as for coming into Exgland. But from their return from this 
Expedition, their whole true Intereſt confiſted in, and depended upon, an entire 
adhering to the King, and vindicating his Honour and Intereſt from all Aſſaults; 


and their being ſuborn'd afterwards(when the King was ina hopeful way to have 


reduced his Engliſh Rebels to their Obedience, by the ſtrength and power of his 
Armes) to make a ſecond Invaſion of the Kingdom, was a weak and childiſh 
Engagement, directly oppoſite to their Intereſt, except they had at the ſame 
time a Reſolution to have changed their own Government, and for ever to have 
renounced Subjection to Monarchy (which was never in their purpoſe to 2 or 
to withdraw it from the preſent King. Again, when his Majeſty had truſted 
them ſo far (Which they had never reaſon to expect) as to put his Royal Per- 


ſon into their hands, and thereby given them an opportunity to redeem them- 


ſelves in the Eyes of the World, and to undo ſome part of the miſchief they had 


done, it was ſurely their Intereſt to have joyn'd cordially with him, and firm 


to have united themſelves to his Party in vindication of the Law, and the 
Government eſtabliſhed 3 and if they had not had the Courage at that time to 
have looked the Engliſh Army in the face, as apparently they had not, it 
had been their Intereſt to have retired with the King in the Head of their Army 
into Scotland, and, leaving good Garriſons in New-Caſtle, Berwick, and Carliſle, 
all which were in their pofſeſſion, to have expected a Revolution in Ae 

| | | rom 


Book Xi 
dangerous and deſtructive to the power and intereſt of the Engliſh Army, in fo ; 
general a diſcontent throughout the Kingdom, than a diviſion, and mutiny with. il 
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from the Diviſions amongſt themſelves, and from ſome conjunction with a ſtron 
Body of the King's Engliſh Party, which would quickly have found themſelves 
together; but the delivery of the King up, beſides the infamy of it, was, in view, 
deſtructive to all that could be thought their Intereſt. 

After all this, when they found themſelves couzen'd and deceiv'd in all the 
meaſures they had taken, and laughed at and deſpiſed by thoſe who had deceivd 
them,to have a new opportunity to ſerve the King, and then to inſiſt upon ſuch 
Conditions as muſt make it impoſſible for rhem to ſerve him effectually, was ſuch 
a degree of weakneſs, and a deprav'd underſtanding, that they can never be look- 
ed upon as Men who knew what their Intereſt was or what was neceſſary to ad- 
vance their own deſigns. And yet we ſhall be obliged to obſerve how incorrigibly 

they adher'd to this obſtinate and froward Method, in all the Tranſactions they 
afterwards had with the King; all which turn'd, as it could not but do, to 
their own Ruin, and the Deſtruction of that Idol they Ador'd, and paid their 
Devotion to. But it is time to return to our diſcourſe, from whence this 
tedious digreſſion hath miſſed us. | 

All Deſigns and Negotiations, ahroad and at home, being in this ſtate and The King's con: 
condition, the King remain'd under a ſtrict, and diſconſolate Impriſonmeat, no dition in the 
Man being ſuffer'd to ſpeak with him, and all diligence uſed to intercept all Ie of Wight 
Letters which might paſs to, or from him; yet he found means ſometimes, by a F015 Fieme. 

the affection and fidelity of ſome Inhabitants of the Iſland, to receive important 

Advertiſements from his Friends; and to write to and receive Letters from the 

Queen; and ſo he inform'd her of the Scotiſh Tranſaction, and of all the other 

hopes he had; and ſeem'd to have ſome eaſe; and looked upon it as a good Omen, 

that in thatdeſperate lowneſs of his Fortune, and notwirhſtanding all the care 

that was taken that none ſhould be about him but Men of inhuman tempersand 

natures, void of all reverence towards God and Man, his Majeſty's gracious diſ- 

poſition, and generous affability till wrought upon ſome Soldier, or other Per- 

ſon placed about him, to undertake, and perform ſome Offices of Truſt, in con- 

veying Papers to and from him. So great a force and influence had natural du- 

ty; or ſome deſperate Men had fo much craft and forecaſt, to lay out a little 

application that might bring advantage to them in ſuch a change as they nei- 

ther looked for, nor defired. But many who did undertake to perform thoſe 

Offices, did not make good what they promiſed; which made it plain, they 
= werepermitted to get Credit, that they might the more uſefully betray: 
In the Parliament, there was no oppoſition or contradiction in any thing re- The preſent con- 
keting to the Publick ; but in all thoſe Tranſactions which concern'd particular dition of the 

Perſons, with reference to Rewards, Preferments, or matter of Profit, Men were Ferliament. 

conſider'd according to the Party they were of; every day thoſe receiv'd bene- 

fit who had appear'd moſt to adhere to the Army; the notorious Presbyterians 

were remov'd from Places of Profit and Authority; which vexed them; and 

well prepared and diſpoſed them to be ready for Revenge. But the Pulpit-Skir- 

miſhes were higher than ever; the Presbyterians, 1n Thoſe Fields, loſing nothing 

of their Courage, having a notorious power in the City, notwithſtanding the 

emulation of the Independents, who were more Learned and Rational; who, 

though they had not ſo great Congregations of the Common People, yet infe- 

&ed, and were follow'd by, the moſt ſubſtantial, and wealthy Citizens; and hy 

others of better condition. To theſe Men Cromwell, and moſt of the Officers of 

the Army adhered, with bitterneſs againſt the other. But the Divinity of the 
Time was not to be judged by the Preaching, and Congregations in Churches, 

which were now thought not to be the fit and proper places for Devotion and 

Religious Aﬀemblies, where the Biſhops had exerciſed ſuch illimited Tyranny, 

and which had been polluted by their original Conſecrations. Liberty of Con- 

ſcience was now become the great Charter; and Men who were igſpired, Prea- 

ched and Prayed, when, and where they would. Cromwell himſelf was the great- 

eſt Preacher; and moſt of the Officers of the Army, and many Common Sol- 

diers, ſhew'd their gifts that way, Anabaptiſts grew very numeroas, with whom 

the Independents concurr'd ſo far as to joyn with them for the utter aboliſhing 

of Tithes, as of Judaical Inſtitution; which was now the Patrimony of the 

Presbyterians, and therefore proſecuted by one Party, and defended by the o- 

ther, with equal Paſſion, and Animoſity. If any honeſt Man could have been 

at ſo much eaſe as to have beheld the Proſpect with delight, never was ſuch a 
Scene of Confuſion, as at this time had ſpread it {elf over the face of the whole 


Kingdom, 
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Tne HIS TOR T book X. 


The Prince's 
1 enditi on at 
Pari s. 


During all this time, the Prince remain'd at Paris under the Government of 
his Mother; exerciſed with that ſtrictneſs, that though his Highneis was a— 
bove the Age of Seventeen Years, it was not deſired that he ſhould meddle in 
any Buſineſs, or be ſenſible of the unhappy Condition the Royal Family was in, 
The Aſſignation which was made by the Court of France for the better ſupport 
of the Prince, was annexed to the Monthly allowance given to the Queen, and 
receiv'd by her, and diſtributed as ſhe thought fit; ſuch Cloaths and other Ne- 
ceſſaries provided for his Highneſs as were thought convenient; her Majeſty de- 
firing to have it thought that the Prince lived entirely upon her, and that it 
would not conſiſt with the dignity of the Prince of Wales to be a Penſioner to 
the King of France. Hereby none of his Highneſs's Servants had any Pretence 
to ask Money, but they were to be contented with what ſhould be allow'd to 
them; which was diſpenſed with a very ſparing hand nor was the Prince him- 
ſelf ever Maſter of Ten Piſtols to diſpoſe as he deſir'd. The Lord ermyn was 
the Queen's chief Officer, and govern'd all her Receipts, and he lov'd Plenty ſo 


well, that he would not be without it, whatever others ſuffer'd. All who had 


any Relation to the Prince, were to implore his Aid; and the Prince himſelf 
could obtain nothing but by him; which made moſt Perſons of Honour of the 
Engliſh Nation who were driven into Baniſhment, as many of the Nobility and 


chief Gentry of the Kingdom then were, chooſe rather to make their reſidence 


in any other place, as Caen, Roan, and the like, than in Paris, where the Prince 


was, and could do fo little: Nor was this Oeconomy well liked even in France, 


nor the Prince himſelf ſo much reſpected as he would have been if he hadliv'd 
more like himſelf, and appear'd more concern'd in his own Buſineſs. 


When the Marquis of Ormond came thither, he was receiv'd very graciouſly 
by the Queen, and conſulted with in all things, being the Perſon moſt depend- 


ed upon to begin to give a Turn to their Fortune, recommended to them by 


the King, and of the moſt univerſal Reputation of any Subjet the King had. 


He preſſed a ſpeedy Diſpatch, that he might purſue his Deſigns in Ireland; 
where he longed to be, whilſt the Affairs of that Kingdom were no more ta- 
ken to heart by the Parliament, who had yet ſent no Supplies thither. He 
inform'd the Queen, and the Lord Jermyn, of the Neceſſity of haſtning that 


Work, which they underſtood well enough by the Iriſh Commiſfio: ers; who 


had been there, and had been ſent back with a million of Promiſes, a Coyn that 
Court always abounded with, and made moſt of its Payments in. : 


When the Queen, who was as zealous for the diſpatch as was poſſible, preſ- 


ſed the Queen Regent, and the Cardinal, upon it, ſhe receiv'd in words all the 
ſatisfaction imaginable, and aflurance that all things ſhould be ſpeedily provided; 
and when the Marquis ſpoke firſt with the Cardinal upon the Subject, he found 
him well diſpoſed; making ſuch ample Promiſes for a very good Sum of Mo- 
ney, and ſuch a Propoſition of Armes, and Ammunition, as could be wiſh'd. 
So that he thought he had no more to do, but to appoint the Place for his 
Embarkation, that thoſe Proviſions might be ſent thither to meet him; and that 
he ſhould be ready to Tranſport himſelf within a very ſhort time; of which he 


gave Notice to thoſe who expected him in Ireland, and prepared all his own Ac 


commodations accordingly. But he was very much di ſappointed in his Expecta- 


tion; the Cardinal was not ſo confident of the Recovery of the King's Affairs 


as to diſoblige the Parliameut by contribrting towards it : So that Affair ad- 
vanced very ſlowly. 


Having now, contrary to the Order formerly obſerv'd by Me, crowded in all 
the particular Paſſages, and important Tranſactions of two whole Years in- 


to this Book, that I might not interrupt, or diſcontinue the relation of the 
myſterious Proceedings of the Army, their great Hypocriſy, and Diſſimulation 


practiced toward the King and his Party, and then their pulling off their Mask 


and appearing in their natural Dreſs of Inhumanity and Savageneſs, with the 


vile Artifices of the Scoriſþ Commiſſioners to draw the King into their Hands, 
and then their low and baſe Complyance, and groſs Folly, in delivering him 
up, and laſtly their abſurd and merchandly Trafficking with him for the Price 
of returning to their Allegiance, when there was no other way of preſerving 
themſelves, and their Nation from being deſtroyed, the many woeful Tragedies 
of the next Year, which filled the World with amazement and horror, muſt be 
the Jubject of the Diſcourſe of the next Book. 27 1 63 


THE END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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Deu. xxIx. 24. 


5 HF) . 


|: ; Hen all Nations ſhall ſay, wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this 
© Land? what meaneth the heat of this great Anger? 


Lam. II. 7. 


FW The Lord bath caft off his Altar; be hath abhorred his Sanctuary; he 
= bath given up into the hand of the Enemy the Walls of his Palaces ; 


Solemn Feaſt. 


a ” 4 4 . 1 TY n FLAY 


F a univerſaldiſcontent and murmuring of the three Nati- 
ons, and almoſt as general a deteſtation both of Parlia- 
ment and Army, anda moſt paſſionate deſire that all their 
follies and madneſs might be forgotten in reſtoring the 
King to all they had taken from him,and in ſettling that 
bleſſed Government they had deprived themſelves of, 
could have contributed to his Majeſty's recovery, never 
People were better diſpoſed to erect and repair again the 
wy == — Building they had ſo maliciouſly thrown and pulled down. 
= In England there was a general diſcontent amongſt all ſorts of Men; many 
Officers and Soldiers who had ſerv'd the Parliament from the beginning of the 
War, and given too great Teſtimonies of their Courage and Fidelity to their 


. /\*# 9 
$ N 2 N L 
4, pgs — 


Army with hatred, as thoſe who reaped the Harveſt and Reward of their La- 
bours,and ſpake of them and againſt them in all places accordingly : The Nobili- 


by concurring with it againſt the King, found themſelves totally neglected, and 
the moſt inferior People preferr'd to all places of truſt aud profit: The Presby- 
terlan Miniſters talked very loud; their Party appear'd to be very numerous, 
and the expectation of an attempt from Scotland, and the importunity and cla- 
= Nour from Ireland, for ſupplies of Men and Money again the Iriſh, who grew 
powerful, raiſed the Courage of all diſcontented Perſons to meet and confer to- 
8 u | gether, 


Party, and had been disbanded upon the new Model, look'd upon the preſent 


* ty and Gentry who had advanced the Credit and Reputation of the Parliament 


they have made a noiſe in the Houſe of the Lord as in the day of a © 


The Tempey of 
the Nation at 
this time. 


, » 
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The Affairs of gerber, and all to inveigh againſt the Army, and the Officers who corrupted it. 
Ireland dur, The Parliament bore no reproach ſo concernedly, as that of © the want of ſup. 
IH the Lord « plies to Ireland, and that, having ſo great an Army without an Enemy, they 
Fur on being & would not ſpare any part of it to preſerve that Kingdom. This Argument 

made a new warmth in the Houſe of Commons, they who had been ſilent, and 
given over infiſting upon the inſolence and preſumption of the Army, which had 
prevailed, and cruſhed them, took now new Spirit, and preſſed the relief of ye. 

{and with great earneſtneſs, and in order thereunto made great inquiſition into 

the Expences of the Money, and how ſuch vaſt Sums receiv'd had been dis. 
bursed; which was a large Field, and led them to many Mens doors upon 
whom they were willing to be revenged. 

There was a deſign this way to get the Presbyterians again into power, and 
that they might get the Command of an Army for the ſubduing the Rebels in 
Ireland. Cromwell had, for the quieting the Clamours from thence, got the 

Lord Lift, eldeſt Son to the Earl of Leiceſter, to be ſent under the Title of 
Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom thither, with a Commiſſion for a limited 
time. He had Landed in Munſter, either out of the Jealouſy they had of the 
Lord Inchiquin, or becauſe the beſt part of their Army of Exgliſh were under 
his Command in that Province. But that Expedition gave the Engliſh no re- 
lief, nor weaken'd the power or ſtrength of the Iriſh, but rather increaled their 
Reputation by the Faction and bitterneſs that was between the Lieutenant and 
the Preſident, who writ Letters of complaint one againſt the other to the Parlia- 
ment, where they had both their Parties which adhered to them. So that, the 
time of his Commiſſion being expired, and the contrary Party not ſuffering it 
to be renew'd, the Lord Liſle return'd again into England, leaving the Lord In. 
chiquin, whom he meant to have deſtroy'd, in the entire poſſeſſion of the Com- 
mand, and in greater Reputation than he was before. And, in truth, he had 
preſerv'd both with wonderful dexterity, expecting every day the Arrival of the 
Marquis of Ormond, and every day informing the Parliament of the ill Condi- 
tion he was in, and preſſing for a ſupply of Men and Money, when he knew they 
would ſend neither. T Ro 08 oe Co 
Waller - Upon the return of the Lord Liſe the Presbyterians renew'd their deſign, 
minated Ge- and cauſed Sir William Waller to be named for Deputy or Lieutenant of Ireland, 
neral there, the rather (over and above his merit, and the experience they had had of his Ser- 
but oppoſed by vice) becauſe he could quickly draw together thoſe Officers and Soldiers which 
Cromwell 3 * es. . 
who propoſed had ſerv'd under him, and were now disbanded, and would willingly again en- 
Lambert. gage under their old General. At the firſt, Cromwe/ did not oppoſe this moti- 
09, but conſented to it, being very willing to be rid both of Waller, and all the 
Officers who were willing to go with him, who he knew were not his Friends, 
and watch'd an opportunity to be even with him. But when he ſaw Waller in- 
ſiſt upon great Supplies to carry with him, as he had reaſon to do, and when he 
conſider'd of what conſequence it might be to him and all his deſigns, if a well 
form'd and diſciplined Army ſhould be under the power of Waller, and ſuch Of- 
ficers, he changed his mind; and firſt ſet his Inſtruments to croſs ſuch a ſupply 
of Men and Money, as he had propoſed; the one, as more than neceſſary for 
« the Service, and the other as more than they could ſpare from their other 
e occaſions: And when this check was put to Waller's Engagement, he cauſed 
Lambert to be propoſed for that Expedition, a Man who was then faſt to the 
ſame Intereſt He embraced, and who had gotten a great Name in the Army. 
He formalized ſo long upon this, that Ireland remain'd ſtill unſupplied, and 
their Affairs there ſeem'd to be in a very ill Condition. 

The Scots made fo much noiſe of their purpoſes, even before their Commiſſi- 
oners left London, and gave ſuch conſtant Advertiſements of the impatience oi 
their Country-men to be in Armes for the King, though they made no haſte in 
providing for ſuch an Expedition, that both the Presbyterians, who were their 
chief Correſpondents, and the Royal Party, bethought themſelves how the) 
might be ready; the one, that they might redeem rhemſelves from their former 
Guilt, and the other, that they might not only have a good part in freeing the 
King from his Impriſonment, but be able to preſerve him in Liberty from an 
Presbyterian Impoſitions, which they ſtill apprehended the Scots might endea- 
vour to oppoſe, though they had no ſuſpicion of the Engagement lately men: 
tion'd at the Iſle of Wight. The 
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mn 


The Earl ot Holland, who had done twice very notoriouſly amiſs, ad had 
deen, ſince his return from Oxford, notably deſpiſed by all Perſons of Credit 


The Fart of 
Holland pre- 


in the Parliament and the Army, had a mind to redeem his former faults by a £471 * riſe 


new and thorough Engagement, He had much Credit by deſcent and by alli- 
ance with the Presbyterian Party, and was privy to the undertakings of Scot- 
land, and had conſtant Intelligence of the advance that was made there. His 
Brother, the Earl of Warwick, had undergone ſome mortification with the reſt, 
and had not that Authority in the Naval Affairs as he had uſed to have, though 
be was the High Admiral of England by ordinance of Parliament, and had done 
them extraordinary Services. He did not reſtrain, or endeayour to ſuppreſs the 
Earl of Holland's diſcontents, but inflamed them, and promiſed to joyn with 
him, as many others of that Gang of Men did ; reſolving that the Scots ſhould 


with the Duke 
of Bucks and 
others. 


not do all that work, but that they would have a ſhare in the merit. The 


Duke of Buckingham, and his Brother, the Lord Francis Villiers, were newly 
return'd from Travel, and though both very young, were ſtrong and active Men, 
and being, in reſpect of their Infancy, uningaged in the late War, and fo un- 
hurt by it, and coming now to the poſſeſſion of large Effates, which they thought 
they were obliged to venture for the Crown upon the firſt opportunity, they fell 
eaſily into the Friendſhip of the Earl of Holland, and were ready to Embark 
themſelves in his Adventure. The Earl had made tender of his Reſolutions to 
his old Miſtreſs the Queen at Paris, who was always diſpoſed to truſt him, and 


the Lord Jermyn and He renew'd their former Friendſhip, the warmth where- 
of had never been extinguiſhed. 


Soa Commiſſion was ſent from the Prince to the Earl to be General of an Army, 


that was to be raiſed for the redemption of the King from Priſon, and to reſtore 


Brother, the Family of the Earl of Northampton, and all the Officers who had ſer- 
ved the King in the War, with which the City of London, and all Parts of the King- 


dom abounded, applied themſelves to the Earl of Holland, and received Commiſſions 


from him for ſeveral Commands. | 

This Engagement was ſo well known, and ſo generally ſpoken of, that the Par. 
liament durſt not take notice of it, or wiſh'd well to it. And there is no queſtion, 
never undertaking of that Nature was carried on with ſo little reſervation; there 
was ſcarce a County in Exgland, in which there was not ſome Aſſociation enter'd 
into to appear in Arms for the King. They who had the principal Command in 
Wales under the Parliament, ſent to Paris to declare,“ that if they might have 
4 ſupply of Armes and Ammunition, anda reaſonable Sum for the payment of 


the Parliament to its freedom. The Earl of Peterborough, and 7ohn Mordaunt his 


their Garriſons, they would declare for the King, having the chief places of 


« thoſe Parts in their Cuſtody. The Lord ermyn encouragedall thoſe Overtures 
with moſt poſitive Undertaking, that they ſhould be ſupplied with all they expect- 
ed, within ſo many days after they ſhould declare; which they depended upon, and 
he, according to his cuſtom, never thought ofafter; by which the Service miſcar- 
ried, and many Gallant Men were loſt, 


Cromwell, to whom all theſe Machinations were known, choſe rather to run 


the hazard of all that ſuch a looſe Combination could produce, than, by ſeiſing 


upon Perſons, to engage the Parliament in Examinations, and in Parties; the 


| Inconvenience whereof he apprehended more; finding already that the Presbyte- 


rian Party had ſo great an Influence upon the General, that he declared to him, 
* He would not march againſt the Scots, whom he had a good mind to have 


viſited before their Counſels and Reſolutions were form'd; and Cromwell had 


reaſon to believe, that Fairfax would be firm to the ſame mind, even after they 
ſhould have invaded the Kingdom. : 


All things being in this forwardneſs in England, it is fit to enquire how the 


rhe Scots pre: 


Scots complied with their Obligations, and what Expedition they uſed in rai- Pareien, for 


ling their Army. After the Commiſſioners return from London, upon the King's 
being made Priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, it was long before the Marquis of 
Argyle could be prevailed with to conſent that a Parliament ſhould be called. He 
had made a faſt Friendſhip with Cromwell, and Vaue; and knew that in this new 
fipulation with the King, the Hamiltonian Faction was the great Undertaker, 
and meant to have all the Honour of whatſoever ſhould follow. And yet the 
Duke upon his Return to Scotland liv'd at firſt very privately at his own Houſe 3 


an Expedition 
inte england. 


ſeldom went abroad to any Meeting; and to thoſe who came to him, and to 


u 2 whom 
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whom that Reſolution would be grateful, he uſed to ſpeak darkly, and 28 3 


Man that thought mote of Revenge upon thoſe who had impriſon'd him, than 
of aſſiſting the Crown to recover the Authority it had loſt. Argyle, whoſe pow. 
er was over that violent Party of the Clergy which would not depart from the 
moſt rigid clauſe of the Covenant, and were without any Reverence for the 
King or his Government, diſcern'd that he ſhould never be able to hinder the 
calling of a Parliament, which the People generally called for, and that he ſnould 
ſooner obtain his end by puzling their Proceedings, and obſtructing their De. 
terminations, after they ſhould be aſſembled, than by obſtinately oppoſing their 
coming together. So Summons were ifſued for the Convention ofa Parliament; 
and they who appear'd moſt concern'd for the King, and to ſet him at Liberty 
from his Impriſonment (which was all they pretended) were the Earl of Lan. 
rick, Brother to Duke Hamilton, and then reſtored to his Office of Secretary 
of Scotland, who had been imprifon'd at Oxford, and made his eſcape from thence; 
and the Earl of Lantherdale, who had been with the forwardeſt from the begin- 
ning of the Rebellion, when he was ſcarce of Age, and proſecuted it to the end 
with moſt eminent Fierceneſs and Animoſity. 


The Characters 


They were both Men of great Partsand Induftry, though they lov'd Pleaſures 


of Lanrick too, both Proud and Ambitious; the former, much the civiler and better bred, 
and Lauther- of the better Nature, and better Judgment, and an openneſs and clearneſs more 


dale, 


to be truſted and relied upon than moſt Men of that Party: the latter, Inſo- 


lent, Imperious, Flattering, and Difſembling, fitter for Intrigues and Contri- 
vances by the want of the Ingenuity which the other had, and by the Experi- 
ence and Practice he had in the Committee of both Kingdoms in their darkeſt 
defigns. The former, was a Man of Honour and Courage; the latter, had 
Courage enough not to fail where it was abſolutely neceilary, and no impedi- 
ment of Honour to reſtrain him from doing any thing that might gratify any 


of his Paſſions. 


Theſe two were the chief Managers and Contrivers to carry on this Affair; 


for though the Chancellor, the Earl of Lowden, had been a Commiſſioner in 
England, and as privy to the Treaty with the King, and had made as many pro- 
feſſions and proteſtations of Duty to him as they, and indeed was willing to per- 
form them, yet he was ſo obnoxious for his looſe and vitious Life, which was 
notorious, that he durſt not provoke Argyle or the Clergy by diffenting from 
them. They uſed all the Intereſt and Skill they had, to get ſuch Elections in 
the Boroughs of Members for the Parliament as might comply with them; 
and the People generally were exceeaingly offended, and aſhamed of the infa- 
mous delivery up of the King to the Exgliſh, to which they imputed all the dan- 
ger that threaten'd them, and the Reproach and Infamy that lay upon their 
Country; and ſo had great prejudice to all Men who were thought to be 
the cauſe of it; „„ wot e 


Yhe Parlia- 


At the opening of the Parliament, they did all they could to inflame the Peo- 


ment met in ple againſt the Army in England; which, they ſaid, © Had forced the Parlia- 


Scotland?) 
and their deli- 6 
weration?. (44 
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ment there to break the Treaty between the two Kingdoms in their 111 uſage 
of the King, who was Impriſon'd by the Army, nor was it in the Power of 
the Parliament to ſet him at Liberty, That they had now, upon the matter, 
abjolutely depoſed him, by not ſuffering him ro perform the Office of a King, 
not permitting any of his Subjects to repair to him; in which the Kingdom 
of Scotland was concerned, in that being independent upon England, and the 
Parliament of England, they were by them deprived of their King, and could 
not be admitted to ſpeak with him, nor his Majeſty to ſend to them; which 
was ſuch a Preſumption, and Violation of the Law of Nations, and ſuch a per- 
fidious breach and contempt of the ſolemn League and Covenant, and of the 
Treaty between the two Kingdoms, that they were bound by all the obliga- 
tions Human and Divine to be ſenſible of it, and to redeem their King's Li- 
berty, and their own Honour, with the hazard of their Lives and Fortunes 
and all that was dear to them: and therefore they deſired that' they might 


enter upon thoſe Counſels, which might ſooneſt get an Army together, which 


ſhould no ſooner enter Exgland, but it would find a ConjunCtion from that 
whole Kingdom, except only the Army; and that it would then quickly ap- 


* pear that the Parliaments of both Kingdoms deſired the ſame thing, and te 


» live happily under the Government of the ſame King. 


This 
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This diſcourſe, urged and ſeconded by many of the principal Men, was en- 
trertain'd by the reſt with ſo general a reception, that Argyle found it would be 
to no purpoſe directly to contradict or oppoſe it. He ſaw the Election of the 
Knights and Burgeſſes had ſucceeded according to the wiſhes of the other Lords, 


and that they would concur with whatſoever was propoſed; and he found like- 
wiſe that they had wrought upon the greateſt part of their Clergy; who be. 
new d all they ſaid to them. He did not therefore oppoſe any thing propoſed 
by them, but only deſired, * that they would very well weigh the manner of 
their proceeding in an affair of ſo great concernment, which was like to 
terminate in a bloody War between the two Kingdoms; which had hitherto 
« proceeded as Brethren, and had both reaped great benefit and advantage from 
« the conjunction: and he hoped there was no purpoſe to ſhake any of thoſe 
e foundations which had been laid in the years by-gone, which ſupported that 
« Government, and made that Kingdom happy; which if difſoly'd, all the 
« miſchief andtyranny they had formerly felt and undergone, would break in 
« ypon them with a torrent that ſhould deſtroy them. Every Body declar'd, 
« that there was no purpoſe to ſwerve, in the leaſt degree, from what was eſta- 
« hliſh*d for the Government in either Kingdom, by their ſolemn League and 
«Covenant; which they had in perfect veneration, and look'd upon it as an 
obligation upon them to do all that had been propoſed; upon which Argyle 
acquieſced as ſatisfied, not doubting but that, in the proſecution of their Coun- 
ſels, he ſhould find opportunity enough to obſtruct the quick progreſs, and to 
jaterrupt the concluſion, and execution. | re aug 05 
The Lords who had been in England, and frequented Hampton Court, whilſt 5, M. Lang: 
the King was there, to make themſelves the more gracious, had treated all the dale 2nd er B. 
King's Party with all manner of careſſes, and more particularly had much ap- Muſgrave and 
plied themſelves to thoſe Gentlemen of the North who had moſt eminent! _— 7 
ſerr'd the King, and who had good Fortunes there to ſupport their Intereſt. ee 2 5 
= Of this kind there were two very notable Men, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and vited inte 
Sir Philip Muſgrave; both Men of large and plentiful Eſtates, the one in Tork. Scotland; 
| ſhire, the other in Cumberland and Weſtmoreland; who having been in the time bisher they | 
of Peace eminent in their Country in the Offices of Juſtices of Peace, and De- Vent. 
puty Lieutenants, had, in the beginning of the War, engaged themſelves in 
Commands in the King's Army with great reputation of ſtout, diligent, and 
active Officers; and continued to the end, and had not after applied themſelves 
to make any compoſition, but expected a new opportunity to appear with their 
E Swords in their hands. They were both look'd upon by the Parliament, and 
| the chief Officers of the Army, with great jealouſy, as Men worthy to be fear'd, 
and who could never be induced to comply with them. The Scorifh Lords had 
not been ſcrupulous to let theſe two Gentlemen know what they intended, and 


. * that they made no queſtion but they ſhould engage their whole Kingdom and 
4- | © Nation to enter into a preſent War with England on the King's behalf; and 
ge | © therefore deſired them, by the Intereſt, and Influence they had upon the 


Northern Counties, to diſpoſe them to a conjunction with them. And be. 
cauſe they knew that they two were too notorious to ſtay with any Security 
about London, much leſs in their own Country, they invited them into Scotland, 
where they aſſured them, © they ſhould not only be ſafe, but very welcome; 
* and ſhould be Witneſſes of their proceedings, and have parts of their own to 
* att in, aſſoon as the Seaſon ſhould be ripe. : 

' Theſe Gentlemen, though they had been hitherto unhurt, and whilſt the 
Army made thoſe profeſſions towards the King, had been much courted by the 
chief Officers thereof, and had been Quarter'd with them as Friends, knew 
well, now the Mask was off, that if they did not immediately apply themſelves 
to make their compoſitions, they ſhould be apprehended, and impriſoned. And 
therefore, being perſwaded that the Scots would engage for the King, they ac- 
cepted their Invitation, and told them, © they ſhould quickly find them in Scot- 
and after their own return. Accordingly, after having ſecretly ſpent ſome 
time in their own Countries, and directed their Friends to be in a readineſs 
when they ſhould be called upon, and in the mean time ſettled a way how to 
correſpon@ together, they went into Scotland to thoſe who had invited them, 
and were receiv'd by them with civility enough. They own'd ſuch a warineſs, 
In reſpeQ of the jealouſies among * the ill Arts of Argyle, that 


they 


ſcommiſſoners ting their Station at London, where they receiv'd every day Affronts, and their 
ent from the Perſons were expoſed to contempt; jet there were no ſooner Preparations towards 
two Houſes in: 4 Parliament in Scotland, than Commiſſioners were ſent from the Lords and 
zo Scotland. Commons at Weſtminſter to reſide at Edenborough, as if they hoped to over, vote 

them there too; and it was evident quickly that they were not without a ſtrong 
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the ſame profeſſions to preſerve the Peace and Amity between the two Nations. 


the OS but in effect to lay him aſide, and to ſettle the Government without 


their Army at hand to ſecond them. They took notice of the reſort of ſo many 


in Armes againſt the Parliament, and demanded © that they might either be 


Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, whom, over and above all the difcourſes 


from Edenborough, or to keep their Chambers there, and not to be ſeen abroad, 


they defir'd them © for ſome time to withdraw to ſome place (which they re. 
«. commended to them) © and there to remain in ſecret,and under feigned Names, 
« until the calling of the Parliament; at which time they might come to Edex. 
« borough, and appear in their own likeneſs with all freedom. So after ha- 
ving remain'd in that private manner, where they were well treated for ſome 
Months, when the Parliament was aſſembled at Edenborough, they return'd 
thither 3 and were vety well look'd upon by all that knew them; which made 
them behave themſelves with the more freedom and confidence in their con- 
verſation, the foremention'd Lords telling them all they meant to do, and what 
Arts they were to uſe till they could get their Army up, towards which they 
believ'd they had maſter'd the greateſt difficulties. 
Though the Scotiſg Commiſſioners had withdrawn from London, ſhortly after 
they had proteſted loudly againſt the proceedings of the Parliament, both in 
impriſoning the King, and in refuſing to give them leave to repair to him, or to re- 
ceive from him any directions or orders concerning the Government of that 
Kingdom, and thought it high time to provide for their own Security by quit- 


or at leaſt an active Party there. They were receiv'd with the ſame ſhew of re- 
ſpect, and the ſame care was taken for their Accommodation, as had been when 
they firſt came for contriving of the Covenant; not only the Marquis of Argyle, 
and his Party, very diligently viſited them, and preform'd all Offices of reſpect 
towards them, but even the Hamiltonian Faction, and they who were moſt ſolli- 
citous to raiſe the War, attended them as officiouſly as others, and made 


That rigid Party of the Clergy which fo ador'd the Covenant in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the Letter, that they did not defire to have any more dependenceupon 


him, as their Brethern in Exgland had reſolv'd to do, were never from them, and 
willingly receiv'd ſuch Preſents and Penſions from the Engliſh Commiſtioners, 
as they were prepared and provided to offer to them; and much Money was given 
to make them faſt Friends. By this means nothing was reſolv'd, or propoſed in 
the moſt ſecret Councils, that was not forthwith imparted, and made known to 
them; and they behaved theniſelvesas haughtily and imperiouſly, as if they had 


Engliſh to Edenborongh, and that there were many amongſt them who had been 


« baniſhed that Kingdom, or deliver'd to them to be ſent to the Parliament. 

They were ſo clamorous in this Argument, and found ſo much countenance 
to their clamour, that they who had invited the Engliſb thither, had not the 
Courage to own them; but adviſed them under-hand, © to abſent themſelves 
« from the Town, till that ſtorm ſhould be over. And even Sir Marmaduks 


held with them at London, the Scotzſh Lords had ſent to confer with as they 
paſſed through the Northern parts Homewards, and had then conferred with 
them, and defired them © to prepare all things with their Friends for the ſur- 
„ priſal of Berwick and Carſlile, when the Seaſon ſhould be Ripe, and that they” 
„% would haſten their Journey into Scotland, that they might be out of danger 
t of impriſonment; even theſe Men were deſired, © either to withdraw again 


te until their Army ſhould be raiſed,and ſuch a General made choice of as would 
take care of their Protection. And they did nat conceal from them, that 
they made no doubt but that Duke Hamilton ſhould be that General; who 
often conferr'd with them in private, and always aſſured them, © that.what- 
6 ever was, in that place and ſeaſon, diſcourſed of the Covenant, which was 
* very neceflary to bring their deſigns ta paſs, he ſhould be no ſooner inveſted 
* in the Command his Friends deſign'd for him, than he would manifeſt his re- 
* ſolution to jon with the King's Party, upon the true Intereſt of the Crow 
& without which he would hope for little ſucceſs in England. And be * 
1 | the 
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tnem, though they ſaw little appearance yet of raiſing an Army, which 
« would be aſſoon finiſhed as begun, by the method they were accuſtom'd to uſe 
« that they would write very earneſtly to their Friends in England to begin, 
« afſoon as might be, to execute the deſigns they had laid, in as many parts of 
« the Kingdom as they could upon confidence that they ſhould receive relief be. 
« fore they could be opprefled. To the ſame purpole they writ to the Queen, 
« and defired that the Prince might be in a readineſs to be with them again 
the time their Army ſhould be ready to march; which, they aſſured Her, 
„ ſhould be by the beginning of May. All which ſeveral Advertiſements, bes 
ing communicated in England, found a People too ready to give Credit to what 
was promiſed, and to begin the work ſooner than they ought to have done; 
aud yet they were haſten'd by ſuch accidents, as, in truth, made their appear- | 
ance even neceſſary. 5 1 
The King, whilſt he was at Hampton Court, when he foreſaw that the Army 
would not comply with him, as he once believ'd, and reſolv'd to get himſelf 
out of their hands, had, as is mention'd before, directed the Duke of Jork, who 
was of Years to be truſted with the ſecret, © That, when a fit opportunity ſhould 
„be offer'd, he ſhould make his eſcape into the parts beyond the Seas, and fol- 
«< low the directions of his Mother: And about this time, when ſo much AQi- 
on was expected, which probably might produce many alterations, his Majeſty 
in all places, found ſome way to advertiſe the Duke, That it would be a very 
proper Seaſon for him to make his eſcape. The Perſon who was entruſted 
to contrive it was Colonel Bamfield, a Man of an active and inſinuating Nature, 
and dextrous enough in bringing any thing to paſs that he had the managing of 
himſelf. He had now no relation to the King's Service; he had ſerv'd the King 
in the late War as a Colonel of Foot, and had not behav'd himſelf fo well in it, 
as to draw any ſuſpicion upon himſelf from the other Party, and was in truth 
much more converſant with the Presbyterian Party than with the King's. So 
that his repair often to the place where the Duke of Tork and the other Chil- 
dren were, drew nothing of ſuſpicion upon him, . 
The Duke and his Brother and Siſter were then kept at St. James's, where The eſcape of 
they had the liberty of the Garden and Park to walk and exerciſe themſelves in, #3* Puke of 4 
and Lords and Ladies, and other Perſons of Condition, were not reftrain'd ou Bagg 
from reſorting thither to viſit them. In this manner Bamfield had been ſome- James's. | . 
times there; and after he had inform'd the Duke what he was to do, and found 
one or two more to be truſted between them, that he might not become ſuſpe- 
Qed by being obſerv'd to ſpeak too often with him, he provided a ſmall Veſſel 
to be ready about the Cuſtom-Houſe, and to have its Paſs for Holland, and then 
| advertiſed the Duke to be ready in the cloſe of an Evening, when playing, as 
| he uſed todo, with the other Children, in a Room from whence there was a 
| pair of Stairs to the Garden, he might, untaken notice of, get thither; from 
whence there was a door into the Park; where Bamfield would meet him. And 
this was ſo well adjuſted, that the Duke came at the hour to the place; where 
the other met him, and led him preſently where a Coach was ready, and fo 
carried him into a private Hcuſe; where he only ſtayed whilſt he put on Wo- 
men's Apparel, that was provided for him; and preſently, with Colonel Bam- 
feld only, went into a pair of Oars that was ready; ſo he paſſed the Bridge, 
and went on Board the Veſſel that was ready to receive him; which immedi- 
ately hoiſted Sail, and arriv'd ſafe in Holland, without any Man of the Ship 
baving the leaſt imagination what Freight they carried. 
The Duke, aſſoon as he was on Shore, and in a Lodging, reſolving no lon- 
ger to uſe his Woman's habit, ſtayed there till he advertiſed. his Siſter, the Prin- 
ceſs Royal of Orange, of his Arrival; who quickly took care to provide all 
ſuch things as were neceſſary for his remove to the Hague; from whence the 
Queen was inform'd, and ſo knew aſſoon almoſt where he was, as ſhe did of his 
eſcape from Londen. The Prince was not yet ready for his Remove, nor was 
it reſolv'd which way he ſhould go; fo that it was thought beſt that the Duke 
ſhould, for the preſent, ſtay at the Hague with his Siſter, till farther reſoluti- 
ons might be taken; and though the Service which Bamſield had perform'd, was 
very well eſteem'd, yet they thought the making him a Groom of his Bed-Cham- 
r, would he an ample recompence, and that it was neceſſary to put a Perſon 
of a better Quality about his „ might have a ſuperior Command o- 
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over the other Servants; and becauſe the Lord Byron, who had been made Go- 
S$rJohn Berk. vernour of the Duke of Tork by the King, was then in England, ſecretly atten- 
8 -_ = ding the conjuncture to appear in Armes in a quarter aſſign'd to him, Sir John 
Des non, in the Berkley was ent by the Queen to walt upon the Duke, as Goyernour in the ab. 
abſence of the {ence of the Lord Byron, which Bamfield looked upon as a Degradation, and 
Lord Byron. bringing the Man he hated of all Men living, to have the command over him. 
The LordCapel, who was in the moſt ſecret Part of all theſe Intrigues in 

England, being entirely truſted by thoſe who would not truſt any of the Pres. 

byterians nor communicate their purpoſes to them, had written to the Chan. 

cellor of the Exchequer, who remain'd till in Ferſey, the hopes he had of a good 
conjuncture, and his own Reſolution to Embark himſelf in that Attempt, aſſoon 

as it ſhould be ripe; and had ſignified the King's Command to him, That 
* afſoon as the Chancellor ſnould be required to wait upon the Prince, he ſhould 

„without delay obey the Summons: and the King had likewiſe writ to the 
Queen very poſitively, « that when it ſhould be neceſſary for the Prince to re. 

move out of France, the Chancellor ſhould have notice of it, and be required 
te to give his attendance upon the Perſon of his Royal Highneſs, in the con. 

dition he had formerly done. About the beginning of May, in the yeat 

1648, the Lord Capel, who had always correſponded with the Chancellor, and 

inform'd him of the State of Affairs, and all that concern'd himſelf, writ to him 

that all things were now ſo tipe, that he believ'd the Prince would not find it 
fit to remain longer in France; and thereupon conjur'd him that he would be 
ready, if he ſhould be ſent for, as he was confident he would be, to attend up. 
« on his Highneſs; which, he ſaid, all the King's Friends expected he ſhould 
do; and which he was reſoly'd to do aſſoon as the Prince ſhould be out of France, 

though he ſhould receive no order or invitation ſo to do. . 


The chancellor About the middle of May, the Queen, according to his Majeſty's Command 

of the Exche- ſent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Ferſey, commanding, that he 
3 «* would wait upon the Prince in the Louvre at Paris, upon a day that was paſt 
Fon Jerſey- before the Letter came to his hands. But he no ſooner receiv'd the Summons, 
OO than he betook himſelf to the Journey, and to tranſport himſelf into Normandy; 
where after he was landed, he made what haſte he could to Caen, ſuppoling he 

ſhould there find Secretary Nicholas, who had given him notice, © that he had 

„ receiv'd the ſame Command. When he came to Caen, he found the Secre- 

tary's Lady there, but himſelf was gone to Roay, to the Lord Cottington, and 
intended to ſtay there till the other ſhould arrive, and to conſult together there 

upon their farther Journey. The old Earl of Briſtol, who had liv'd likewiſe 

at Caen, was gone with the Secretary to Roan, kaving likewiſe receiv'd the 

Same Summons with theothers to attend the Prince at the Louvre. The Chan- 

cellor haſten'd to Roan, where he found the Lord Cottington, who had ſtill the 

Title and Precedency of Lord High Treaſurer of England, the Earl of Briſtol, 
and Secretary Nicholas, who were all his very good Friends, and very glad of 

his Arrival. They had receiv'd Advertiſement, the day before, © that the 

* Prince, with all his ſmall Train, was pafled by towards Calais; and direction 

% was ſent © that the Chancellor, whom they ſuppoſed to be on the way, and 

the reſt, ſhould ſtay at Roan, till they ſhould receive new Orders from Calail, 

* where his Royal Highneſs would take new Meaſures what he was to do. 80 

they ſtayed together at Roar, where there were at the ſame time very man) 

Engliſh of Quality in their own condition, who were driven out of - England, as 

well as they, for their fidelity to the King, and had brought ſomewhat with 

them fot their ſupport abroad, till they might upon ſome good change return 

to their own Country. In the mean time they liv'd very decently together in 

that City; where they were well eſteem'd. The way between Roan and Calais 

was ſo dangerous without a very ſtrong Convoy, that no day paſſed without 

Robberies and Murthers, ſo that they were glad of their Order not to ſtir from 

thence, till they ſhould receive a very particular direction from the Prince; and 

The Prince within few days they receiy'd advice, that the Prince had, aſſoon as he cams 
bent inte Hol- « to Calais put himſelf on board a Ship that he found there bound for Holland, 
land from Ci. « hence they were to hear from him, how they ſhould diſpoſe of themſelves” 
1. Whereupon they all reſoly'd to remove from Roar to Diep, from whence the) 
might Embark themſelves for Holland if they ſaw cauſe ; the ways by Land, ia 
regard that both the French and the Spaniſh Armies were in the Field, 1 . 

very dangerous. V 1 
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The Prince's remove from Paris on ſuch a ſuddain, proceeded from an Acci- The Revolt 
dent in England that was vety extraordinary, and looked like a call from Hea- of part of the 
ven. The Parliament about this time had prepared, according to cuſtom, a Ee #0 the 
good Fleet of ted of a dozen Ships for the Summer Guard, and appointed Rains- " = A (hay 
horoughto be Admiral thereof; who had been bred at Sea, and was the Son of rough, - 
an eminent Commander at Sea lately dead; but he himſelf, from the time of * 
the new Model, had been an Officer of Foot in the Army, and was a Colonel of 
ſpecial Note and Account, and of Cromwel's chief Confidents. This offended 
the Earl of Warwick muck, and diſpoſed him to that inclination to concur with 
his Brother lately mention'd. Captain Batten likewiſe was as much unſatisfi- 


eds, who had acted a great part in the firſt alienating the Fleet, and the Affetti- 


ons of the Sea- men from the King, and had ever been their Vice-Admiral after- 
wards, and one of the Perſons upon whom they principally rely'd at Sea. Rains 
borough, as long as he remain'd in the Navy, had been under his Command 
and both the Earl and Batten well knew that this Man was now made Admiral 
of this Fleet, becauſe they, being Presbyterians, ſhould have no credit or in- 
fluence upon it; which made them ſollicitous enough that the Sea-men ſhould 
not be well pleaſed with the Alteration; and they looked upon Rainsborough as 
a Man that had forſaken them, and preferr'd the Land before the Sea Service. 
The Sea-men are in a manner a Nation by themſelves, a humourous, brave; 
and ſturdy People; fierce, and reſolute in whatſsever they are inclined to,ſome- 
what unſteady and inconſtant in purſuing it, and jealous of thoſe to morrow by 
whom they are govern'd to day. Theſe Men, obſerving the general diſcontent 


of the People, and that, however the Parliament was obeyed by the power of 


the Army, both Army and Parliament were grown very odious to the Nation, 
and hearing ſo much diſcourſe of an Army from Scotland ready to enter into the 
Kingdom, concluded that the King would be reſtored; and then remembring 
that the revolt of the Fleet was the preamble to the loſs of his Majeſty's Autho- 
rity evety where elſe, and a great cauſe of all his Misfortunes, thought it 
would be a glorious thing to them, it they could lead the way to his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration by their declaring for him. This was an Agitation among the 


Common Sea-men, without communicating it to any Officer of the Quality of 


Maſter of a Ship. This inclination was much improv'd in them by a general 
diſpoſition in Rent to an Inſurrection for the King, and by ſeine Gentlemen's 
coming on board the Ships, according to the cuſtom of that Country; who fo- 


mented the good diſpoſition in the Sca- men by all the ways they could; 


At this very time there appear'd. generally throughout Kent the ſame indigeſt- cot: 
ed Affection to the King, and inclination to ſerve him, as was among the Sea- in Kent for 
men, and was conducted with much leſs order and caution, neither the one nor the King. 
the other having been defign'd by thoſe who took care of the King's Affairs, 
and who defign'd thoſe Inſurrections which happen'd in other parts of the 
Kingdom. They knew nothing. that is, contributed nothing to this good dif- 
pofition in the Sea-men, though they were not without ſome hope that, upon, 
all other Revolutions,ſomewhat might likewiſe fall out at Sea to the advantage of 


the King's Affairs. They had ſome expectation indeed from Kent, where they 


knew the People were generally well Affected, and depended upon two or three 
Gentlemen of that Country, who had been Officers in the King's Army, and 
refolv'd to bring in ſome Troops of Horſe, when occaſion ſhould be ripe ; but it 
was reſolv'd and intended that the $cotiſþ Army ſhould be enter'd the Kingdom, 
by which the Parliament Army would be upon their march towards them, be- 
fore they would have any appearance of force in the 1 near London; and 
then they believ'd that both Country and City would riſe together. And ſo 
thoſe Gentlemen of Kent, who were privy to any deſign, lay privately in London 
to avoid all Cabals in their Country; fo that what now fell out there, was by 
meer chance and accident, that could never be foreſeen, or prevented. 
There happen'd to be at ſome Jovial meeting in Kent about that time, one 
Mr L'Eſt range a younger Brother of a good Family in Norfolk, who had been 
aways of the King's Party, and for attempting ſomewhat in his own; Country 
for his Majeſty's er had been taken Priſoner by the Parliament, and by x 
ourt of War condemn'd to dye, but being kept in Priſon till the end of the 
War, was then ſet at Liberty, as one in whom there was no more danger. But 
he retain'd his old Affections, and more Fan cruel uſage he had * | 
A 6 ceiw'd, 
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ceiv'd, than that they had not proceeded as cruelly with him as they might 
hove done. He had a great Friendſhip with a young Gentleman, Mr Hales, 
who liv'd in Kent, and was Married to a Lady of a Noble Birth and Fortune, 
he being Heir to one of the greateſt Fortunes of that Country, but was to ex. 
pect the Inheritance from the favour of an Old Severe Grand-father, who for 
the preſent kept the young Couple from running into any Exceſs 3 the Mother of 
the Lady being of as ſour and ſtrifta Nature as the Grand-father, and both of them 
ſo much of the Parliament Party, that they were not willing any part of their 
Eſtates ſhould be hazarded for the King, At the Houſe of this Mr. Zales, Mr, 
L'Eſtrange was, when by the Communication which that part of Kent always 
hath with the Ships which lye in the Downs, the report firſt did ariſe that the 
Fleet would preſently declare for the King, and thoſe Sea-men who came on 
Shore talked as if the City of London would joyn with them. This drew many 
Gentlemen of the Country who wiſhed well, to viſit the Ships, and they re. 
turn'd more confirm'd of the truth of what they had heard. Good-fellowſhip 
was a Vice ſpread every where, and this young great Heir, who had been always 
bred among his Neighbours, affected that which they were beſt pleaſed With, 
and ſo his Houſe was a Rendezvous for thoſe who delighted in that Exerciſe, 
and who every day brought him the news of the good inclinations in the Fleet 
for the King; and all Men's Mouths were full of the general hatred the whole 
Kingdom had againſt the Parliament as well as the Army. Mr CZ Eftrange was 
a Man of a good Wit, and a Fancy very luxuriant, and of an enterpriſing Na- 
ture. He obſerv'd, by the good Company that came to the Houſe, that the 
Affections of all that Large and Populous Country were for the King. He be. 
gun to tell Mr Hales, © that though his Grand-father did in his heart wiſh the 
* King well, yet his carriage had been ſuch in his conjunction with the Parli:- 
ment, that he had more need of the King's favour than of his Grand-father's 
& to be Heir to that great Eſtate; and that certainly nothing could be more ac- 
“ ceptable to his Grand-father, or more glorious to him, than to be the Inſtru- 
ment of both; and therefore adviſed him“ to put himſelf into the Head of 
& his own Country, which would he willing to be led by him; that when the 
& Scots were enter'd into the Northern Parts, and all the Kingdom ſhould be in 
Armes, he might, with the Body of his Country- men, march towards London; 
4 which would induce both the City and the Parliament to joyn with him 
2 whereby he ſhould have great ſhare in the Honour bf reſtoring the King. f 
The Company that frequented the Houſe thought the diſcourſe very reaſo. 
nable, and ſaw that the Iſſue muſt be very Honourable : The young Lady of 
the Houſe was full of Zeal for the King, and was willing her Husband ſhould 
be the Inſtrument of his delivery: The young Gentleman himſelf had not been 
enough converſant in the Affairs of the World to apprehend the danger, or ha- 
zard of the Attempt, and ſo referr'd himſelf and the whole Buſineſs to be go. 
vern'd, and conducted by Mr. LEſt range, whom they all believ'd by his dif 
courſe to be an able Soldier; He writ ſome Letters to particular Gentlemen, 
who he was inform'd would receive them willingly, and fign'd Warrants to the 
Conſtables of Hundreds with his own Name, which had been never heard of in 
the Country, requiring, © In his Majeſty's Name, all Perſons to appear, at 2 
* time and place appointed, to adviſe together, and to lay hold on ſuch Oppor- 
* tunittes, as ſhould be offer'd for relieving the King and delivering him out of 
* Priſon. There was an Incredible appearance of the Country at the place ap- 
28 where Mr. L'ftrange appear'd with Mr. Hales, and thoſe Perſons which 
ad been uſed to their Company. Mr. L'Eſtrange ſpoke to them in a ſtyle very 
much his own; and being not very clear to be underſtood, the more prevailed 
over them. He ſpake like a Man in Authority, inveigh'd againſt © The Tyran- 
* ny of the Army, which had ſubdued the Parliament, againſt their barbarous 
* Impriſonment of the King, and againſt a Conſpiracy they had to Murther 
„him. He added That the Affections of that Noble Country were well 
* known to his Majefty, and that he had therefore appointed the Fleet that 
* was in the Downs to joyn with them; and that he doubted not but they would 
* together be too ſtrong for his Enemies, who were like to have enough todo 
* to defend themſelves in many other places; and that his Majeſty was willing 
* they ſhould have a Gentleman of their own Country, well known to them, to 
© he their General; and named Mr. Hales; who was preſent. There was not 
one 


= tance. 


The Parliament was well inform'd of the Diſtemper amongſt the Sea-men, 

and had therefore forborne putting the half of the Proviſions aboard the Ships, 

which, for the greateſt part, lay ready in the Downs, wanting only half the 

Victual they were to have for the Summer-Service: But thoſe Officers which 

were on board, finding they had no Authority, and that the Sea-men mocked 

and laughed at them, ſent every day to inform the Parliament, what mutinous 

humour the whole Fleet was in. Whereupon they ſent Rainsborough and ſome 

other Officers thither; preſuming that the preſence of the Admiral would 

quickly quiet all. He, being a Man of a rough imperious Nature, atloon s he 

came on board his Ship, begun to make a ſtrict Enquiry into the former Diſor- Rainsbo- 

ders and Mutinous behaviour, upon which all the Men of his Ship retired into rough and . 

their old Fortreſs of One and All, and preſently laid hold on Him, and put Him, ſome other Of- 

and ſuch other Officers of the Ship as they liked not, into the Boat, and ſent 2 : 155 oy 

them on Shore. Which was no ſooner known to the reſt of the Ships, but Sta-men- 85 

they follow'd their example, and uſed their Officers in the fame manner. 4 

After they had for ſome days been Feaſted and Careſſed by the People of Kerr, 

ſome of the Gentlemen putting themſelves on board to joyn with them, and in 

order to aſſiſt them towards providing ſuch neceſſaries as were wanting, they 8 

went out of the Downs, and ſtood for Holland, that they might find their Ad Ships doh 

miral 3 and let fall their Anchors before the Brill. What was done by the ver 1 Hol 

Gentlemen of Kent on Shore, and the ſucceſs thereof, will be related hereafter. land. : 
This fo very ſeaſonable revolt of the Fleet, in a conjuncture when ſo many 

Advantages were expected, was looked upon as a ſure Omen of the deliverance 

of the King. And the report that the Ships were before Calais, as if they had 

expected ſome Body there, which was true, for ſome time, was the reaſon that 

It was thought fit that the Prince (who had hitherto thought of nothing bur 

being ſent for by the Scots, and how to find himſelf with them) ſhould make all 

_ Poſſible haſt to Calais. This was the Cauſe of that his ſuddain motion, which 

was yet retarded for want of Money, and all other things neceſſary for his 

Journey. The Cardinal ſhew'd no manner of favouring all theſe Appearances 

of Advantage to the King; he gave leſs countenance to Scotland, than he had 

ever done when it was in Rebellion * the King; and, notwithſtanding pl 
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The Marquis 
of Ormond 
goes out of 
France into 


Ireland, 


— 
* 


his promiſes with reference to Ireland, the Marquis of Ormond remaln'd 
till at Paris, without obtaining Armes or Money in any proportion 
(both which had been promiſed ſo liberally) and was, after all impor. 
tunities, compelled to tranſport himſelf into Ireland (where he was ſa importy. 
nately called for) without any manner of Supplies, which were expected. And 
now, when the remove of the Prince was fo behoveful, the Cardinal utterly 
refuſed to furniſh him with any Money; all which diſcountenances were ſhort. 
Iv after remember'd to Cromwell, as high merit. 3 

The Prince's remove was by every Body thought ſo neceſſary, that the Lord 
qermyn, as was pretended, found means to borrow ſo much Money as was ne. 
ceſſary for the Journey 3 which the King paid long after with full Intereſt. Dr. 
Goffe, a Man well known in that time, as the chief Agent and Confident of my 
Lord Jermyn, was preſently ſent into Holand, to diſpoſe the Sea-men to he 


| willing to receive the Lord Jermyn to Command the Fleet. So ſollicitous that 


he Pringe is 
heceivd at the 
Fleet, 


ations inthe 
Prince s Fleet. 


Noble Man was to be in the head of any Aion that was like to proſper, 
how unfit ſoever he was for it; having neither induſtry, nor knowledge of any 
thing of the Sea, and being leſs belovd by the Sea men than any Man that 
could be named. The Prince made what haſte he could to Calais, attended by 
Prince Rupert, the Lord Hopton, and the Lord Colepepper, and ſome other 
Gentlemen, beſides his own Domeſticks; and finding one of the Engl:/h Frigats 
before Calais, and underſtanding that the Duke of Jork was gone from the 
Hague to Helvoet Sluce, and had put himſelf on board the Fleet there, his 
Highneſs preſently embarked, and made the more haſte leſt his Brother ſhould 
be in Action before him, and was receiv'd at the Fleet with all thoſe ac- 
clamations and noiſes of joy, which that People are accuſtom'd to ; 
they having exprefled as much ſome days before, at the arrival of the Duke 
of Nork. | 5 „„ 

A floon as it was known in Holland that the Prince of Wales was arri vd, the 
Prince of Orange, with his Wife the Princeſs Royal, came preſently thither to 


entertain his Highneſs the beſt that place would permit, but eſpecially to rejoyce 


together, having not izen each other from the time they were Children. The 
Prince found the Fleet in Faction and Diſorder, and great pains had been taken 
to corrupt them. Sr John Berkley's coming to the Hague to aſſume the Goyern- 
ment of the Duke of Tork, had not been acceptable to his Royal Highneſs; 
who was periwaded by Colonel Bamfield, that he had been unfaithful, as well 
as unfortunate, in his attendance upon the King to the Iſle of Wight. The 
Colonel himſelf was ſo incenſed with it, that he uſed all the skill and inſinua— 
tion he had, to leſſen his Highneſs reverence to the Queen, and to diſpute her 
Commands. Then taking the opportunity of the Fleet's being come to Hel- 
voet Sluce, he went thither, and having, as is ſaid before, a wonderful Addreſs 
to the diſpoſing Men to Mutiny, and to work upon Common Men, which the 
Fleet conſiſted of, there being no Officers, for the moſt part, above the Quali- 
ty of a Boat-Swaine or Maſter's-Mate, he perſwaded them * to declare for the 
% Duke of Tork, without any reſpect to the King or Prince; and when his 
& Highneſs ſhould be on board, that they ſhould not meddle in the Quarrel be- 
« tween the King and the Parliament, but entirely joyn with the Presbyterian 
« Party, and the City of London; which by this means would bring the Parlia- 
« ment to teaſon: And he prepared his Friends the Sea-men when the Duke 
ſhould come to them, that they would except againſt Sir John Berkley, and cauſe 
him to be diſmiſſed; and then he believ'd he ſhould be able to govern both his 
Highneſs and his Fleet. 

At the ſame time Dr Goffe, who was a dextrous Man too, and could com- 
ply with all Men in all the Acts of good-fellowſhip, had gotten acquaintance 
with others of the Sea-men, and made them jealous of Bamfield's activity; and 


endeavour'd to perſwade them“ that they ſhould all petition the Prince 
(who, he knew, would be ſhortly with them) “ that the Lord 5ermyn 


« might be made their Admiral; who would be able to ſupply them with 
« Money, and whatſoever elſe they wanted: That there was no hope of 
« Money but from France, and that the Lord Fermys had all the Pow- 
« er and Credit there, and might have what Money he defired ; and by 
theſe Agitations, the infant Loyalty of the Sea-men begun to be dit- 


tracted. | | | 
| AL 
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At the ſame time the Lord Willoughbyof Parham, who had always adher'd to 


the Presbyterians, and was of great eſteem amongſ them, though he was not 
tainted with their Principles, had left the Parliament, and ſecretly Tranſpor- 
ted himſelf into Holland; and was arrived at Rotterdam, when Bamfield return'd 
from the Fleet, and went to wait upon the Duke of Tork at the Hague. Bamfield 
deliver'd ſuch a Meſſage from the Fleet as he thought would haſten the Duke's 

ourney thither; and told him, © The Sea-men made great enquiry after the 
Lord Wittoughby, and much longed to have him with them; inſinuating to 
the Duke, © That he had much contributed to that good Diſpoſition in the 
« Sea-men, and was privy to their Revolt, and had promiſed ſpeedily to come 
e to them, and that it would be the moſt acceptable thing his Highneſs could 


« do to carry him with him to the Fleet, and make him his Vice-Admiral. The 


Duke made all imaginable haſte to Helvoet Since, and immediately went on board 
the Admiral; where he was receiv'd with the uſual Marks of Joy and Acclama- 
tion. He declared the Lord Willoughby his Vice-Admiral, and appointed ſome 
other Officers in the ſeveral Ships, and ſeem'd very deſirous to be out at Sea. 
In the mean time Bamfield continued his Activity; and the Doctor, finding he 
had little hope to raiſe his Patron to the height he propoſed, did all he could 


to hinder the Operation of Bamfield, and took all the ways he could that the 


Prince might be advertiſed of it, and thereupon haſten his own Journey; which 
did likewiſe contribute to the haſte his Highneſs made. He arriv'd at Helvoet Sluce 
very ſeaſonably to prevent many inconveniences, which would have inevitably 


fallen out; and the Sea- men, upon his Highneſs's Appearance, return'd again in- 


to their old chearful humour; which the Prince knew would be beft preſervd 
by Action; and therefore exceedingly deſir'd to be at Sea, where he was ſure 
he muſt be Superior to any Force the Parliament could in a ſhort time put out. 
But the Fleet already wanted many Provifions, of which Beer was the chief; 
which, by the countenance and aſſiſtance of the Prince of Orange, was in a ſhort 


The Pri nce 


time procured in a reaſonable proportion; and then the Prince ſet fail firſt for comes into the 
Tarmouth Road, then for the Downs; having ſent his Brother the Duke of Downs with 


Jork, with all his Family to the Hague, to remain there. 


the Fleet, 


Though the Duke was exceedingly troubled to leave the Fleet, which hehad 


been periwaded to look upon as his Province, yet he could not but acknowledge, 
that right Reaſon would not permit they ſhould both be ventur'd at one time on 
board the Fleet; and, the Prince determining to engage his own Perſon, he 


- ſubmitted to the determination; and was well content to remain with his Sj. 


ſter. The Prince did not think fit to remove the Lord Willoughby (who, he 
knew, was muck relied upon by the Presbyterian Party) from the Charge the 


Duke had given him; though he was not much known to the Sea-men. But 


Captain Batten coming at the ſame time when his Highneſs did to the Fleet, 


and bringing the Conſtant War wick, one of the beſt Frigats the Parliament had 


built, with Jordan, and two or three Seamen of good Command, his Highneſs 
Knighted him, and made him Rere-Admiral of the Fleet; believing, that he 
could not do a more popular and acceptable thing to the Seamen, than by put- 
ting the ſame Man, who had Commanded them ſo many Years, over them again 
at this time; whoſe experience and government would ſupply the defects and 


want of Skill of the Vice-Admiral, who was very willing to be adviſed by him. 


But the Prince ſhortly after found he was miſtaken in that Expedient, and that 
the Sea-men (who deſired to ſerve the King upon the clear principles of Obe- 
dience, and Loyalty) did not in any Degree affect Batten, becauſe he had failed 
in both, and was now of a Party towards which they had no veneration. The 
truth is, the Prince came prepared and diſposed from the Queen, to depend. 


Wholely upon the Presbyterian Party, which, beſides the power of the Scoriſh 


Army, which was every day expected to Invade England, was thought to be 
poſſeſſed of all the ſtrength of the City of London; and the Lord Colepepper, and 
Mr. Long, the Prince's Secretary, were truſted by the Queen to keep the Prince 
ſteady and faſt to that dependence and his Highneſs was injoyn'd to be entire - 
Iy adviſed by them ; though all the other Lords about him were of another mind, 
and the Prince himſelf not inclined that way. Dr. Steward, the Dean of the 
King's Chappel, whom his Majelty had recommended to his Son to inſtruct him. 


Ur all matters relating to the Church, and Dr. Earles, and the reſt of . 
8 alns, 
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hence into 
dhe River of 
Thames. 


lains, waited. diligently upon him to prevent thoſe Infuſions. But, by thoſe two 
the Benefit of this Fleet was principally conſider'd, as a happy means to Put the 
Prince on Shore, that he might be in the Head of the Scotiſh Army; and no 
doubt if that Army had been then enter'd into England, as it was very ſhortly 
after, the Prince would have been directed, with the Fleet,“ to have follow'd 
« all the advice which ſhould have been ſent from the Scots. BY 

In the mean time it was thought moſt Counſellable, after the Prince had 
ſailed ſome days about the Coaſt, that the Kingdom might generally know 
that his Highneſs was there, that they ſhould all go into the River of 7; hames, 
and lye ſtill there; by which they expected two great Advantages; firſt, that 
the City would be thereby engaged to declare it ſelf, when they ſaw all their 
Trade obſtructed; and that their Ships homewards bound, of which, at that 
Seaſon of the Year, they expected many, mult fall into the Prince's hands; and 


then, that the Preſence of the Prince in the River would hinder the Parlia. 


ment from getting Seamen; and from ſetting out that Fleet which they were 


preparing to reduce the other, under the Command of the Ear] of Warwick; 


whom they thought fit, in this exigent, again to imploy; and who, by accep- 
ting the Charge, thought he ſhould be in a better poſture to chooſe his Party, 


in any other alteration that ſhould happen at Land. J 
When the Parliament firſt heard of the Commotion in Kent, and ſaw the 
Warrants which were ſent out and ſign'd by LEſt range, whom no body knew 


(and the Gentlemen of Kent, who fate in the Parliament, aſſured them, that 


there was no ſuch Gentleman in that County; and Sir Edward Hales, who 
likewiſe was preſent there, told them,“ He was very confident that his Grand. 
« ſon could not be Embarked in ſuch an Affair) they neglected it, and thought 
it a deſign to amuſe them. But when they heard that the meetings were con- 


tinued, and ſaw the Declarations which wete publiſhed, and were well aſſured 


that young Hales appear'd with them as their General, they thought the mat- 
ter worth their care; and therefore appointed their General © to ſend two or three 
« Troops of Horſe into Kent to ſuppreſs that ſeditious Inſurrection; Sir Edward 
Hales now excuſing himſelf with revilings, threats, and deteſtation of his Grand. 
ſon 3 who, he proteſted, thould never be his Heir. „ 

The Earl oi Holland, who had a Commiſſion to be General, and the reſt who 
were engaged, were not yct ready, the Scots being not yet enter'd ; nor did they 


unde erſtand any thing of the buſineſs of Rent; however when they were aſſured 


that they were drawn into a Body, and were ſo ſtrong that the Officers who 
commanded the Troop: which had been ſent to ſuppreſs them, had ſent the 
Parliament Word, © That they durſt not advance, for that the Enemy was much 
« ſtronger than they, and encreaſed daily; and that they had ſent a Letter to 
« the City of London inviting them to joyn with them; the Earl of Holand 1 
ſay, and the others with him, thought it fit to ſend them all the countenance, 
and encouragement they couldz and thereupon diſpatched thoſe Qfficers who 
had been defign'd for the Troops of that County, when the Seaſon ſhould be 
Tipe, and who had hitherto lurked privately in London to avoid ſuſpicion. They 


were deſired to call their Friends together, as ſoon as was poſlible, to joyn with 


their Neighbours; and were told © That they ſhould very ſhortly receive a Ge— 
* neral from the King : For they did not think Mr. Hales equal to the Work, 
who found his Power and Credit to grow leſs, the greater the Appearance grew 
to be; and they begun to enquire for the King's Commiſſion. The Earl of Hol. 


land had form'd his Party of many Officers who had ſerv'd both the King and 


the Parliament; all which were in the City; and he had not yet a mind tocall 
them together, but to expect the Appearance of their Northern Friends, and 
therefore conſulting with the reſt, and finding the Earl of Norwich, who had 
been ſome Months in England under a Paſs from the Parliament, (upon Pretence 
of making his Compoſition, from which he had never been excluded) willing 
to engage himſelf in the Conduct of thoſe in Kt, where he was well known 
and belov'd, his Affection and Zeal for the King's Service being not to be doub- 


ted, they reſolv'd that he ſhould go thither; and there being may blank Com- 
miſſions ready to be diſpoſed as the Service ſhould require, they filled one with 


his Name, by which the Command of all Kent was commitred to him, «with 
* Power to lead them any whither as the good of the King's Service ſhould 
* make requiſite. And with this Commiſſion he made haſte into Kent, wy 

found 
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Promiſe under 
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found at Maidſtone a better Body of Horſe and Foot arm'd than could have 
been expected; enough in Number to have met any Army that was like to be 
brought againſt them. They all receiv'd him with wonderful Acclamations, 
and vowed Obedience to him. Mr. Hales, upon the News of another General 
to be ſent thither, and upon the Storms of Threats and Rage which fell upon 
him from his Grand-father, on the one fide, and on his Wife by her Mother 
on the other ſide, and upon the Conſcience that he was not equal to the Charge, 
though his Affection was not in the leaſt declined, found means to Tranſport him- 
ſelf, and Wife, together with his Friend Mr. L'Eſtrange, who had loft his Cre- 
dit with the People, into Holland; reſolving, aſſoon as he had put his Wife out 
of the Reach of her Mother, to return himſelf, and to venture his Perſon in 
the Service which he could not conduct; which he did quickly after very hear- 

The Importunities from Scotland with the Presbyterians their Correſpon- 
dents, the fame of Sir Marmaduke Langdale's being well receiv'd at Edenborongh, 
and that many Engliſh Officers and Soldiers daily flocked thither, but eſpecially 
the Promiſes from Paris of Supplies of Arms, Ammunition, and Money, aſſoon 
as they could expect it, ſet all the other Wheels going in England which had 
been preparing all the Winter. There were in South Wales Colonel Laug horu— 


Colonel Powell, and Colonel Poyer, who Commanded thoſe parts under the Par, 


liament, which they had ſerv'd from the beginning: The firſt of them a Gen- 
tleman of a good Extraction, and a fair Fortune in Land in thoſe Counties, 
who had been bred a Page under the Earl of Eſſex, when he had a Command in 
the Low Countries, and continued his dependence upon him afterwards, and 
was much in his favour, and by that relation was firſt engaged in the Rebelli- 
on, as many other Gentlemen had been, without wiſhing ill to the King: The 
ſecond was a Gentleman too, but a Soldier of Fortune : The third, had from a 
low Trade raiſed himſelf in the War to the Reputation of a very diligent and 
ſtout Officer, and was at this time truſted by the Parliament with the Govern- 
ment of the Town and Caſtle of Pembroke. Theſe three communicated their 
diſcontents to each other, and all thought themſelves ill requited by the Par. 
liament for the Service they had done, and that other Men, eſpecially Colo— 


nel Mitton, were preferr'd before them; and reſolv'd to take the Opportunity 
of the Scots coming in, to declare for the King upon the Presbyterian Ac- 


count. But Laughorn, who was not infected with any of thoſe freaks, and 
doubted not to reduce the other two, when it ſhould be time, to fober Reſolu- 
tions, would not engage till he firſt ſent a confident to Paris to inform the 


Prince of what he had determin'd, and of what their wants conſiſted, which if 


not reliev'd, they ſhould not be able to purſue their purpoſe, deſiring to receive 


Orders for the Time of their declaring, and Aſſurance that they ſhould in time 


recelve thoſe 4675 they ſtood in need of. And the Lord Jermyn ſent him a 


he had defired, before he could be preſſed by the Enemy; and therefore con- 
jured him, and his Friends, © forthwith to declare for the King; which heaſ- 


* ſured them would be of ſingular benefit, and advantage to his Majeſty's Ser- 


vice; fince, upon the firſt notice of their having declared, the S$cor7h Army 
* would be ready to march into England. Hereupon they preſently declared, 
before they were provided to keep the Field for want of Ammunitionand Mo- 
ney, and when Pembroke was not ſupplied with Proviſions for above TWO 
lonths; and were never thought of after. os | 
The Lord Byron had been ſent from Paris, upon the Importunities from Scot - 
land, to get as many to declare in England in ſeveral places, as might diſtract 


the Army, and keep it from an entire Engagement againſt them; to diſpoſe 


his old Friends about Cheſter and North Wales to appear aſſoon as might be: 


and he preſently, with the help of Colonel Robinſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


Iſland of Angleſey, and diſpoſed all North Wales to be ready to declare aſſoon as 
the Scots ſhould enter the Kingdom. But tHat which was of moſt importance, 
and ſeem'd already to have brought the War even into the heart of England, 
Was that ſome Gentlemen, who had formerly ſerv'd the King in the Garriſon 
of Newark, and in the Northern Army, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, had 
(by a Deſign conſulted with him before his going into Scotland, and upon Or- 
ders receiv'd from him ſince, when 25 believ'd the Scots would be in a ſhort 

2 | dime 


is hand, That he ſhould not fail of receiving all the things 
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time ready to begin their March) ſurpriſed the ſtrong Caſtle of Pont fret in 


York-ſhire (which had a Garriſon in it for the Parliament) and grew preſent. 
ly ſo numerous, by the reſort of Officers and Soldiers from the adjacent Coun. 
ties, that they grew formidable to all thoſe Parts, and made the Communica- 
tion between London and Jork inſecure, except it was with ſtrong Troops, Up. 
on which Argument of the Surpriſe of Ponfret, We ſhall enlarge hereafter, be. 
fore we ſpeak of the Tragick Concluſion of this Enterpriſe. All Affairs were 
in this Motion in England, before there was any appearance of an Army in Scot. 
land, which they had promiſed ſhould be ready to march by the beginning of 
May. | | | RL VVV 
lagen as to the raiſing an Army in Scotland, the difficulties were well nigh 
over, nor did they ever look upon that as a thing that would trouble them, but 
who ſhould Command, and be General of this Army was the matter upon which 


the Succeſs of all they propoſed would depend; and if they could not procure 


Duke Hamilton to be made Choice of for that Service, they would promiſe 
themſelves no good iflue of the Undertaking. It was a hard thing to remove 
the old General Leſley, who had been hitherto in the Head of their Army in 
all their proſperous Succeſſes; but he was in the Confidence of Argyle, which 
was objection enough againſt him, if there were no other; and the Man was 
grown old, and appear'd, in the Actions of the laſt Expedition into England 
very unequal to the Command. And therefore ſome Expedient was to be bund 


to be rid of him; and they found it no hard matter to prevail with him tode- 


cline the Command, upon pretence of his Age and Infirmities, when in truth 


he had no mind to venture his Honour againſt the Eng liſp, except affiſted by 


Engliſh, which had been his good Fortune in all the Actions of Moment he had 
perform'd in this War; and when he had been deſtitute of that help, he had 
always receiv'd ſome Affront. When by this means there was a new General 
to be named, Duke Hamilton was propoſed, as a fit Man to be employ'd to re- 
deem the Honour of the Nation. He had formerly diſcharged the Office of 


| Geaeral under the King of Sweden, where Lefley that had now declin'd the 


Imployment, was Major-General under hi; and therefore could not be thought 
to be without ample Experience of War. FFC 
| Whilſt this was depending, Argyle took notice of Sir Marmaduke Langdale's, 
and Sir Philip Muſgrave's being in the Town, and of ſome diſcourſes which 
they had uſed, or ſome other Exgliſy Officers in their Company, and defired 


“ that, if they were to have any Command in the Army, they might preſently 


& take the Covenant; and that there might be a general Declaration, that there 
4 ſhould be neither Officer nor Soldier receiv'd into their Army, before he had 
é firſt taken the Covenant; and that, after they were enter'd into the King- 
% dom of England, they ſhould make no conjunction with any Forces, or Per- 
“ fons, who had not done, or ſhould refuſe to do the ſame. This propoſal 
found no oppoſition 3 they who were moſt forward to raiſe the Army for the 
delivery of the King, being as violent as any. to advance that Declaration. And 


though Duke Hamilton and his Brother of Lanrick did as well diſapprove it in 
their own judgement, as they did foreſee, our of the long experience they had 


of England, what prejudice it would bring upon them there, yet they had not 
the Courage in any degree to ſpeak againſt it; and the Chancellor of Scotland, 
and the Earl of Lautherdale were as paſſionate for the Advancement of it, as 


Argyle himſelf; and ſeem'd to think that thoſe two Gentlemen either had alrea- 


dy taken, or would be willing to take it. 5 
It can hardly be believ'd, that, after fo long knowledge of England, and their 
obſervation of whom the King's Party did conſiſt, after their ſo 6ften conferen- 
ces with the King without prevailing upon him, in any degree, either to pre- 
ſerve himſelf at New-Caſtle from being deliver'd up to the Parliament, or in 


their laſt agitation with him, when he yielded to ſo many unreaſonable parti- 


culars to gratify them, to conſent to or promiſe, * that any Man ſhould be com- 
<« pelld to take the Covenant; that they ſhould ſtill adhere to that fatal Com- 
binatlon againſt the Church, which they could never hope to bring to paſs, ex- 
cept they intended only to change the hand, and to keep the King under as 
ſtrict a reſtraint, when they ſhould get him into their hands, as he was under the 
domination of the Parliament and Army: yet they were fo infatuated with — 
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relolution, that they diſcovered their apprehenſion of the King's Pa rty,and de- 
fign'd no leſs to oppreſs Them than the Independents, and Anabaptiſts; and 
upon the news of the reyolr of the Fleet from the Parliament to the King, the 
Inſurrection in Kent, and other places, and the general inclinations throughout 
the Kingdom for the King, they ſlacken'd their preparations, that they might 
defer their March, to the end that all that ſtrength might be oppreſſed and re- 
duced, that fo they might be abſolute Maſters after they had prevailed over the 
Army. And at laſt, when they could defer their March no longer, upon the 
importunate preſſure of their Friends in London, they ſent the Earl of Lauther- 
dale with rhoſe inſolent inſtructions, which will be mention'd anon, and poſi- 
tively requited the Prince immediately to repair to them; declaring, “that if 
« his Perion ſhould not be forthwith in their Army, they would return again 


was the reaſon that the Queen was ſo poſitive in her Inſtructions, not- 
withſtanding the appearance of any other Advantage to the King in 
England. 1 . . 5 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave no ſooner heard of this De- 
claration, than they went to thoſe Lords, and expoſtulated very ſharply with 
them, for“ having broken their Faiths, and betrayed them into their Coun- 
„try; where they were looked upon as Enemies. They were Anſwer'd, that 
« they muſt give over their deſign to redeem the King, or yield to this deter- 
« mination, which their Parliament was ſo firm and united in; and would 
„ never depart from. And therefore they entreated them with al imaginable 
importunity, that they would take the Covenant; ſome of them deſiring to 
confer with them upon it, and undertaking to ſatisfy them, that the Covenant 
did not include thoſe things in it, which they thought it did. But when they 
faw thoſe Gentlemen would not be prevailed with, but that on the contrary 
they reſolv'd preſently to leave the Country; and told them, © they would un- 
* deceive thoſe honeſt People in Exgland, who were too much inclined to truſt 
them; and that they ſhould find that they had a. harder work in hand than 
they imagined 3 the Scotifp Lords knew well enough of what importance their 
preſence was to be to them, for their very entrance into England; and thereup- 
on defir'd them, © that they would have a little. patience, and again abſent 
< themſelves from Edenborough, till the heat of this diſpute was over and till, 
the Army ſhould be ready to march; and Duke Hamilton, who had a marvel- 
lous infinuation to ger himſelf believ'd,aflured them in confidence, © that aſſoon 
* as he ſhould find himſelf in the head of his Army, and upon their march, 
there ſhould be no more talk of Covenants, but that all the King's Friends 
„ ſhould be welcome, and without diſtinction. So they leſt Edenborough again, 
and went to their old Quarters 3 where they had not ſtayed long, before the 


ception, he told them, © he was now ready; and that their Friends in England 
* talled ſo importunately for them, that he was reſolv'd to march in very few 


* Friendſhip he had for them; which would always keep him without reſerve 
„towards them; but becauſe he muſt depend upon them two to ſurpriſe the 
** Towns of Berwick and Carliſle, againſt the time he ſhould be able to march 
* thither; for he intended to march between thoſe two Places. 

The work was not hard to be perform'd by them, they having, from their 
firſt entrance into Scotland, adjuſted with their Friends who inhabited near 
thoſe places, to be ready for that enterpriſe when they ſhould be called upon; 
which they then believ'd would have been much ſooner; ſo that they were wil- 
ling to undertake it, and demanded Commiſſions from the Duke for the doing 


® ſecrecy that was neceſſary; in reſpect whereof he would not truſt his own Se- 
* cretary; and likewiſe, as a thing unneceſſary for the work; ſince it was their 
* own reputation and intereſt, and their being known to have been always truſt- 
ed by the King, by, which they could bring it to paſs,and not His Commiſſion; 
* for which thoſe Towns would have no reverence. Beſides, he told them, 
* that the Marquis of Argyle had till proteſted againſt their beginning the 
- War by any Att of Hoſtility againſt the Enxgliſh,in forcing any of the Towns; 
which was not neceflary in order 1 the King's deliverance; but that an a 
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« jnto Scotland without making any attempt; and the knowing this reſolution, 


Duke ſent for them to come to him in private; and, after a very chearful re- 


days; which he thought neceſſary to communicate to them, not only for the 


thereof; which he excuſed himſelf for not giving, under pretence of © the 
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ſle ſoon after, 


© my might march to the place where the King was, to the end that thoſe 
« Meſſengers who were ſent by the State to ſpeak with the King, might have 
liberty to ſpeak with his Majeſty 3 which was a Right of the Kingdom, ang 
« the demanding it could be no breach of the Pacification between the two 
”* Kingdoms. . | 7 | 

This Argument, they knew, was not reaſonable enough to ſway the Duke, 
But they foreſaw two other reaſons, which did prevail with him not to give 
_ thoſe Commiſſions they deſired, which otherwiſe might have been given with 
the ſame ſecrecy that the buſineſs was to be acted with; the one, the Order 
againſt giving any Commiſſion to any Man before he had taken the Covenant; 
And how much Authority ſoever the Duke might take upon him to diſpenſe 
with that Order after he ſhould be in England, it might not be convenient that 
he ſhould aſſume it whilſt he remain'd yet at Edenborough: the other was, that, 
when they had done it without his Commiſſion, he might, upon his March, or 
aſſoon as he came thither, diſpoſſeſs them of the Government, and put Scots. 
men into their places: the laſt of which he did not difſemble to them; but 
confeſſed © that, though the Council of Scotland, would not attempt the taking 
« of thoſe Towns, yet when They ſhould be taken, they would expect the Go- 
« yernment thereof ſhould be in Their hands, and depend upon Them, without 
* which they ſhould not be able to ſend him thoſe continual Supplies which he 
* expected from them. And there being then a recruit of five or [1x thouſand, 
which Sir George Monroe had near raiſed in the North, and from Jreland, who 
were to begin their March after him, aſſoon as he ſhould be out of Scotlandthe 
two Gentlemen had no purpoſe of remaining in thoſe Governments, well know- 
ing that their preſence would be of importance to the Army, at leaſt whilt 
they ſtayed in the Northern Counties; yet they knew well, it was for the Ser. 
vice that thoſe Towns ſhould remain in the hands of the Exgliſh, without which 
few of the Gentlemen of thoſe Parts would declare themſelves, how well af. 
fected ſoever they were; which when they had offer'd to the Duke, they left 
it to him, and accepted the imployment he preſſed them to undertake, and 
parted to put the ſame in execution in hoth places at one time, all things being 
concerted between them to that purpoſe. „ . 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale had ſeveral Officers, and Soldiers, laid privately on 
the Scotiſh ſide to wait his Commands, and more on the Eliſh; there being 
two or three good Families within two or three Miles of Berwick, who were 
well affected and ready to appear when they ſhould be required; in expectation 
whereof they had harboured many Men. Some of them Sir Marmadu ke appoint— 
ed to meet him, on the Scotiſh ſide, at a place about a Mile diſtant from Berwick 
the Night before he intended the ſurpriſe, and the reſt to be in the Town by the 
riſing of the Sun; ſome about the Market place, and ſome upon the Bridge, by 

which he muſt enter. ,The next Morning, being Market day, when great droves 
of little Horſes, laden with ſacks of Corn, always reſorted to the Town, Sr. 

Marmaduke Langdale, with about a hundred Horſe, and tome few Foot, which 

walked with the Market People, preſently after Sun riſing, was upon the Bridge, 
before there was any apprehenſion; and finding his Friends there whom he ex- 
pected, he cauſed the Bridge preſently to be drawn up, and guarded by his Foot, 

and ſent others to the other parts. Himſelf with moſt of his Troops went into 

the Market place, where he found his Country Friends ready to &o all he would 

Command. There was ſo general a conſternation ſeiſed upon the whole Town, 

e there being no other Garriſon but Towns-men, that after they had ſeiſed upon 

the Mayor, who was the Governour, all things were in a ſhort time ſo quiet, 

that they open'd their Ports again, that the Market might not be interrupted. 

Sir Philip Muſgrave, with as little oppoſition, poſleſſed himſelf of Carliſle; 

where he had a greater Intereſt; and the People were generally better affected 

to the King, and more diſinclined to the Sta than thoſe of Berwick uſed to be; 

and they both haſten'd advertiſement to the Duke of what they had done. 

It will be much wonder'd at, that after Cromwell plainly foreſaw they ſhould 
have a War with Scotland, and had conſtant Intelligence from thence of the 
Advances they made, he did not take care to put Garriſons into thoſe two im- 

ortant places, the very ſtrength of which could for ſome time have withſtood 
all the power which Scotland could have bronght àgainſtthem. But the ſame rea- 


ſon which had been current at Edenborough to this very time, had prevail'd at 
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Weſtminſter. It was ſpecially provided for by the Act of Pacification between 


the two Kingdoms, when the Parliaments of both Kingdoms Combined againſt 


the King, © that there ſhould be no more Garriſons kept on either ſide in Ber- 
« wick or Carliſle; where they were then disbanded, and ſome of their Fortifi- 
cations lighted 5 which could eaſily have been repaired; and, without repair. 
ing, could have kept out an Enemy for ſome time. And the Parliament would 


not now permit any Men to be ſent thither, that the Scots might not pretend 


that the War was begun by them; but left Berwick to the Government of the 
Mayor and the Citizens; who could have defended themſelves againſt the Scots 
if they had expected them. But the truth is, Cromwell had ſo perfect a con- 
tempt of the whole ſtrength of that Nation, that he never cared what Advan- 
tage ground they had upon any Field, or what place they ever poſſeſſed. | 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave were no ſooner poſſeſſed of 
Berwick, and Carliſle, than all the Gentlemen, Officers, and Soldiers there- 
abouts, who had formerly ſerv'd the King, reſorted and flocked to them well 
Arm'd, appointed, and provided for the War; ſo that they had not only very 
ſufficient Garriſons to keep thole places, but Troops enough of Horſe to free 
the adjacent Counties from thoſe Forces, and Committees, and other Perſons, 
who were elther, publickly engaged in, or well known privately to wiſh well to 
the Parliament. It was upon the 28rh of April that Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwicꝶ; and ſoon after Sir Philip Muſgrave ſurpriſed Carliſle, 
about eight of the Clock at Night, many Gentlemen of the Neighbours being 
in, and about the Town, expecting his Arrival; fo that the Citizens were in 
confuſion, and made little reſiſtance. It is very true, they had both given under 


their hands to Duke Hamilton, that they would deliver up the Towns to him 
when he ſhould require them; he having afſured them, © that the King had 


* promiſed, under his hand, that thoſe two Towns ſhould be deliver'd into the 
poſſeſſion of the Scots; which it muſt needs be ſuppoſed that they ſhould firſt take 
from the Parliament, in whoſe poſſeſſion they were both when the King ſign'd 
the Engagement at Carisbroo Caſtle. And the Duke had not only refuſed to 
give them any Men, or other Aſſiſtance towards the taking them, but, as hath 
been ſaid, would not grant them his Commiſſion to perform it; pretending 
that he durſt not do it, becauſe they were bound not to begin the War: only 


“He, and the other Lords of his Fraternity, promiſed © to ſend five hundred 


* Muſquets, and ten Barrels of Powder to each Garriſon ; and that their whole 
* Army ſhould march into England within twenty days; and that, if they were 
* ſooner in diſtreſs, they ſhould be ſure to be reliev' d. . 

But after he heard that both places were poſſeſſed by them, he deferr'd not to 
ſend a Governour and Garriſon to receive Berwick 3 to whom Sir Marmaduke 
with all the Engliſp to the parts adjacent to Carliſle, and there to encreaſe his 
* Troops to what Number he could, with what expedition was poſſible z which 
he perform'd fo effectually, that, in very few days, he had a Rendezvous upon a 
Heath within five Miles of Carliſle, where he Muſter'd above three thouſand 
Foot well Arm'd, and ſeven hundred Horſe not fo well Arm'd all which were 
rated in Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, over and above the Garriſon of Carliſle 5 
which yet remain'd under Sir Philip Muſgrave; and, within two days, five 
hundred Horfe, very well appointed, came out of 2o-kfhire, the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, and the Neighbour parts; ſo that Sir Marmaduke Langdale reſolv'd 
preſently to march into Lancaſhire, to reduce thoſe who were for the Parlia- 
ment there; which he could eaſily have done, the Lord Byron being ready upon 
tne Borders of Cheſhire to have joyn'd with him. But this quick advance and 
progreſs towards an Army, was not well look'd upon at Edeuborough; and an 
Expreſs was diſpatch'd with poſitive Orders to Sir Marmaduke Langdale not 
5 to Engage or Fight with the Enemy, upon what advantage ſoever, untill the 
* Scotiſh Army ſhould come up. And wherever that Expreſs ſhould overtake 


Sir Marmaduke, he was immediately to retire with his Forces near Carliſle; 


which he obey'd aſſoon as he receiv'd the Order, and when he might have 
march'd againſt Lambert; who was ſent before with a leſs ſtrength than Sir 
Marmaduke Commanded, and which in all probability would have been defeated. 

But, as if this had not been diſcouragement enough, within one or two days 


After that Expreſs, Letters were ſent from the Council in Scotland, by which 


A 2 2 | Sir 


Langdale deliver'd it according to his promiſe 3 and was requird © to march 
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Sir Marmaduke Langdale was very ſeverely reprehended, “ for receiving Papiſts 


„into his Army, and not owning the Covenant in the Declatations which he 
« had publiſh'd; and told,“ that he ſhould receive nd Aſſiſtance from Them 
« except the Covenant was embraced by all his Army. This ſtruck at the root 


of all their hopes; and was [6 contrary t6 all the Engagements they had receiv'g 


Lambert 
marches 4- 


ainſt them: 


be Earl of 


orwich as 
Maidſtone 
with the Ken» 
- Giſh Forces. 


from the Scotiſþ Lords, both by Words and Letters, © that they ſhould never 


5+ be troubled with any ſuch motions after they were once upon Epgliſh ground; 


« and that then they ſhould proceed upon thoſe Groumds as were like to brin 


| 1 


& jn moſt Men to their Aſſiſtance; that Sir Marmadu ke prevail'd with Sir Philip 


Muſgrave to make a Journey forthwith to Edenborough, to expoſtulate upon 


the whole matter, and declare their firm Reſolution to the Lords there: . 
Sir Philip Muſgrave, that it might appear that they did not exclude any who 
had taken the Covenant, and were willing to joyn with them, carried a 1it with 


* 


him of the names of many Officers in their Troops who had been compelPd to 
take the Covenant before they could be admitted to compoſition, of procure 


the Sequeſtration to be taken from their Eſtates, and of ſome others who had 


taken it for quietneſs ſake in the plates where they liv'd ; with which the Scots 
were in ſome degree mitigated, but ſeem'dyto retain {till their rigour, that it 
ſhould be ſubmitted to by the whole Army. | 


In the mean time Lambert, having gotten a ſtr6ng Body of Horſe and Foot, 


» 


advanced upon Sir Marmaduke Langdale; who, being enjoyn'd not to F ight, was 


forced to fetite to Carliſie, and ſüffer himſelf to be, upon the matter, block'd 
up on one ſide, whilſt he ſent Letter upon Letter to the Duke “ to haſten his 
« March, or to ſend ſome Troops to his Aſſiſtance, and Liberty to Fight the 


% Enemy. | 


likewiſe very diſorderly, and without Government, not eaſy to be reduced under 
any Command. They had been long enough together to enter into Jealouſics 
of one another, and from thence into Factions, and were of ſeveral opinions 
what they were to do. And though they all pretended an entire ſubmiſſion 
and obedience to the Earl of Norwich as their General, yet no Man forbore to 


deliver his opinion of Things and Perſons, nor to enquite by what means they 


had firſt been drawn together; which imply'd that many Men wiſh'd they had 


been to wh, again. The Earl was a Man fitter to have drawn ſuch a Body to- 


gether by I wWhi 
ſtitutions wonderfully to him, than to form and conduct them towards any En- 
terpriſe. He had always liv'd in the Court in ſuch a ſtation of buſineſs as rai- 


comply with every Bodies humour; which was quickly difcover'd; and ſo Men 
withdrew the Reverence they were prepared to have paid him, and grew more 
obſtinate in their own opinions what was to be done; and the indiſpoſition in- 


is frolick and pleaſant humour, which reconciled People of all con. 


ſed him very few Enemies; and his pleaſant and jovial Nature, which was every 
Where acceptable, made him many Friends, at leaſt made many delight in his 
Company. So that by the great favour he had with the King and Queen, and 


the little prejudice he ſtood in with any Body elſe, he was very like, if the fatal 


diſorder of the time had not blaſted his Hopes, to have grown Maſter of a very 
Fair Fortune; which was all that he propoſed to himſelf. But he had no ex. 
3 or knowledge of the War, nor knew how to exerciſe the Office he 
had taken upon him of General, but was very willing to pleaſe every Man, and 


creaſed, when they heard that Fairfax himſelf was appoirited to march towards 
them. They who beſt underſtood the Affair, and how to apply the ſtrength 
they had to the beſt advantage, adviſed © that they might retire beyond Roche/- 
ter, and by breaking down the Bridge there, and Fortifying another Paſs or 


* two, which was ealy to be done, they might keep the Enemy from entring 


“ into the Eaſt of Kert (which was the largeſt and belt part of that tich and 
populous County) © longer than they would be able to continue the attempt, 
for fear of being incloſed by an Enemy at their back, if the City of London, 
or thoſe of Eſſex, who were molt ſpoken of, had a mind to declare for the King; 


© and by this means they might be ſure of a correſpondence with the Fleet; 
of the return whereof im a ſhort time they were moſt confident; and the more, 


becauſe ſome Gentlemen of their own Body were on board the Fleet in ſome 


Authority, who, they knew, would haſten their return all they could, M 
| 85 any 


The Earl of Norwich had found the Aſſembly at Maidſtone very numerous, but 
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Many were the more perſwaded that the Fleet was gone to the Iſle of Wight 
for the reſcue of the King, becauſe thoſe Gentlemen were gone in it. And with- 
out doubt that advice was the moſt reaſonable, and if it had been purſued might 
have kept the Enemy at a Bay for ſome time. But other Men leſs reaſonable 
were of another mind: They did not believe“ That Fairfax could have leiſure 
« to look after them; they were confident that the Parliament had ſo many 
« Enemies to look after, thoſe in Wales growing ſtrong, and having beaten 
« the Party that had been ſent againſt them; and the Officers in the North, 
« who had ſeiſed upon Pont fret Caſtle in Tork-ſhire, and had drawn in a ſtrong 
« Garriſon from the Parts adjacent, had a Body of Horſe, that infeſted all thoſe 
« parts; and the Scots were upon their March for England; and therefore they 
« concluded that Fairfax could not be at leiſure to viſit them: The retiring 
« would be an Argument of fear, which wonld dithearten their Friends at Lox- 
« Jon, and all thoſe of that Parr of Kent, which muſt be deſerted upon their Re- 
ce treat, would deſert them, aſſoon as that reſolution ſhould be known; and 
« therefore they deſired, That they might all march towards Black: Heath; which 
« would raiſe the Spirits of their Friends, and many would reſort every day to 
« them out of London and the parts adjacent; all which were eminently well 
2 7. 3 8 = 
The Noiſe for this was the greater, and the Earl of Norwich himſelf was The Kentiſh 
thereby ſway'd to be of that Opinion; and ſo they reſoly'd to advance, and a A marches 
ſhort day was appointed for a general Rendezyous upon Black-Heath; and Or- > 
ders were ſent out accordingly. | ; S- _— 

The diſturbance in ſo many places made the Reſolution of the General now 
to be known, which had been hitherto carefully concealed, © That Fairfax him- 
« ſelf was not willing to march againſt the Scots; which was not now Coun- 
ſellable for him to do. Cromwell was very willing to take that Province to 
himſelf, and had always ſo great a Contempt of the Scors, that he was willing 
to march with a much lefler Number than he well knew the Scotiſßh Army to con- 
fit of; and being inform'd which way the Scots reſolv'd to enter the Kingdom, 
and that they were even ready to march, he advanced to meet them, aſſoon as Cromwell a4: 
they ſhould be enter'd, with thoſe Troops which he had made choice of, ha- wances againſt 
ving firſt ſuppreſſed the Riſings in South Wales by taking of Pembroke Caſtle, the Scots. 
and making Priſoners therein Laughorn, Powel, and Poyer, the heads of that 
Inſurre&ion, and not troubling himſelf with Pont fret Caſtle, which he thought 
would not be of great Conſequence, if the Scots were ſubdued. 

Fairfax with a numerous part of the Army, remain'd in and about London 
to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection in Kent, and watch any other which ſhould fall out 
in the City or thereabouts; of which they had more apprehenſion than of all 
the power of Scotland. And ſo when the Parliament was advertiſed by their 
Troops which were fitſt ſent, that they were roo weak to advance farther, and 
heard that the Earl of Norwich was declar'd General of the Kent iſp Troops, 
and was marching in the Head of them towards Black-Heath, Fairfax drew all 
his Army together, and his Cannon, and march'd over London Bridge to meet 
the Men of Kent at Black Heath, and to ſtop their march to London. The Earl Fairfax & 
was now advanced ſo far, and Fairfax advanced too faſt to put the former Coun- <7 we age 
ſel in practice, of breaking down'the Bridges, and keeping the Paſſes, and they 5 
who had oppoſed that Counſel, and were ſo forward to advance, thought they 
were now too far. The Country-men were weary of being all Night in the 
Field, though it was the warmeſt Seaſon of the Year, and many withdrew 
themſelves every day; ſo that they who remain'd had no reaſon to believe them- 
ſelves equal to the power that march'd towards them, and yet there were more 
ieft than could hope to preſerve themſelves by flying, and by concealment. And 
therefore, as Fairfax advanced, the Kentiſh Forces drew back; made ſeveral 
ſtands ; but, being hard preſſed, they divided, tome retiring to Rochefter, others 
to Maidſtone, Thoſe at Maidſtone had a ſharp Encounter with the General's 
whole ſtrength, and Fought very bravely, but were at laſt defeated. In the 
mean time the Earl of Norwich, and divers other Officers who were with the 
Party at Rocheſter, quitting that place, march'd back towards London, in hope 
ſill of the City's joining with them. But that failing, and apprehending Farr- 
fax would be ſoon in their Rear, the Earl and thoſe who remain'd, and deſign'd 
to run the utmoſt hazard, reſoly'd to 295 themſelves and their Horſes W 
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rude reſiſtance, that by the advice of Treton, who was left by Cromwell to watch 
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Boats as they had ready about Greenwich, and down the River, over into Eſſex 
where they knew they had many Friends, and where Fairfax and his Army 
could not viſit them in ſome days. So they made a ſhift to tranſport them. 
ſelves to the Number of near a thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot; whereof ma- 
ny were Officers and Soldiers who had ferv'd the King, and young Gentlemen 
grown up in Loyal Families, who had been too young to appear before. 
They found many Perſons in Eſſex ready to join with them, who came ſooner 
together than they intended, upon the Alarm of Kent; and who had purpoſed to 
have paſſed over into Kent to have join'd with, and affifted thoſe who had ſo 
frankly appear'd for the King, if they had not been prevented by their unex- 
pected coming to them. There was the brave Lord Capel, Sir William Compton 
Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Liſle, all excellent Officers. There was Sir Bey. 
nard Gafcoign, and many other Gentlemen, and Officers of Name, who had 
drawn together many Soldiers. To theſe join'd Colonel Farr; who had ſerv'g 
the Parliament, and was a known Creatiite and Confident of the Earl of War. 
wick's, and had at that time the Command of Languard Point, a Fort of im. 
portance upon the Sea; ſo that when they were all come together, with thoſe 
who came from Kent, they made a Body of above three thouſand Horſe and 
Foot, with Officers enough to have form'd and commanded a very good Army. 
They well knew Fairfax would quickly viſit them, and therefore they choſe 
to poſt themſelves in Colcheſter, a great and populous Town, which though un- 
fortified, they caſt up ſuch works before the Avenues, that they did not much 
fear to be forced by an Aſſault; and reſolv'd to expect a Conjunction with other 
of their Friends; and were in great hopes that the Scoriſh Army, which they 
heard was upon its march, would be with them before they could be diſtreſſed. 
They had ſearce put themſelves and the Town, which was not glad of their 
company, into any order, before Fairfax came upon them zwho made no ſtay in 
Kent, atter he heard what was become of the Earl of Norwich and his Friends ; 
but left two or three Troops of Horſe to ſettle that County, with the aſſiſtance 
of their Committees, who had been driven from thence, and returning now Vido- 
rious knew well enough how to deal with thoſe who had revolted from them. 
When he came firſt before Colchefter, and faw it without any Fortifications, he 
thought preſently to have enter'd the Town with his Army; but he found fo 


the General as well as the Army, he reſolv'd to encompaſs it with his Troops, 
and without hazarding the loſs of Men to block them up, till Famine ſhould re- 
duce them; and diſpoſed his Army accordingly; which quickly ſtopped up all 
Paſſages by which either Men or Proviſions ſhould get into the Town; though 
by many brave Sallies from within, their Quarters were often beaten up, and many 

Valiant Men were loſt on both ſides ——\  * 
The Fleet, after it had, with all imaginable chearfulneſs, ſubmitted to the Com- 
mand of the Prince, was not ſo active as it was expected it ſhould be; and was 
very much the worſe for the Factions, and Diviſions, which were amongſt thoſe 
who attended upon the Prince; who, accordingto their ſeveral humours, en— 
deavour'd to work upon the Sea- men; a People capable of any impreſſion but not 
very retentive ofit. Prince Rupert, to whom the Prince was very kind, did not, 
upon many old conteſts in the late War, love the Lord Colepepper, who was not 
of a temper that cared to court him :and there was one, who had the greateſt in- 
fluence on Prince Rupert, Herbert the Attorney General, that of all Men living 
was moſt diſpoſed to make diſcord and diſagreement between Men; all his facul- 
ties being reſolv'd into a ſpirit of contradicting, diſputing, and wrangling upon any 
thing that was propoſed. He having no title or pretence to interpoſe in Coun- 
cils, and yet there being no ſecret in the Debates there, found it eaſy to infuſe 
into Prince Rupert, who totally reſign'd himſelf to his Advice, ſuch Arguments 
as might diſturb any Reſolution : and there were ſo many who were angry that 
they were not admitted into the Council, as the Lords Pierey, Wilmot, and Went- 
worth, that it was no hard matter to get any thing diſliked that was retolv'd there. 
They had all that admiſſion and countenance from the Prince, that they had as 
much confidence to ſpeak to, and before him, as any where elſe. Prince Rupert 
had a great mind that ſomewhat ſhould be attempted upon the Coaſt, which might 
have cauſed ſome Sea Towns, and the parts adjacent, to have declared for the King; 
which ſeem'd not a deſign that would bear a reaſonable diicourſe, But Action 
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was a very grateful word to the Sea-men, and they who oppoſed any thing that 
tended toward it, were look'd upon with great jealouſy and prejudice. But the 
Prince wasobliged, as hath been ſaid, by his Inſtructions at Paris, not to engage 
himſelf in any thing that might divert him from being ready at the minute when 
the Scots ſhould call forhis preſence z and they expected the firſt intimation of that 
from London; from whence they had the aſſurance already, that Duke Hamilton 
was enter'd into the Kingdom with an Army of above thirty thouſand Men; which 
was then generally thought true, though they fell far ſhort of the number. 
When the Prince came with the Fleet into the Sea from Helvoet Sluce, he meta 
Ship of London bound for Rotterdam, and laden with Cloth by the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, who did not think that the Fleet could have been ſo foon 
ready for Sea. This Ship was taken, and the Decks being Seal'd up, was kept I enters . 
under Guard with the Fleet; which, at their Entrance into the Riverof Thames, mY ney of 
took many other Ships of great value outward bound, and intercepted all Veſſels takes f : 4 
homeward bound, and amongſt thoſe an Eaſt-India Ship richly laden, and the more Ships: 18 
welcome becauſe the Ship it ſelf was a very ſtrong Ship, and would make an ex- 
cellent Man of War, and the Captain thereof was a Sea- man of Courage, and Ex- 
perience, and was very well inclined to ſerve the King : and, without doubt, ifall 
the Ships which were then taken, had been ſent into ſome ſecure Ports, the value 
of the Goods would have mounted to ſo great a Sum, as might have countervail- 
ed a very great Expenceat Sea and Land. But as it would have been very diffi 
cult to have found ſuch a ſecure Port, where that Treaſure might have been depo- 
ſited, ſoit was not ſuitable to thoſe meaſures which had been taken, and were (till 
purſued, for his Royal Highneſs's proceedings. The City of London was to be 
courted by all the Artifices imaginable, and that was ſo alarm'd by the Fleet's 
being in the River, and by the Seizure of ſo many of their Ships, eſpecia Ill the 
Cloth Ship, that there was a general conſternation amongſt the People: and the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermenapplied themſelves to the Parliament, for leave to ſend 
down ſome Agents to the Fleet to procure a releaſe of that Ship; andif that could 
not be brought to paſs, that they might buy it at as good rate as they could get it. 
Which was the introducing ſuch a Commerce and Correſpondence between the 
Fleet and the City, in ſucha conjuncture of jealouſy, that moſt Men believ'd the 
Parliament would never have hearken'd to it; and concluded, from their granting 
it, that there was another ſort of Treaſure incloſed in that Ship, than what be- 


1 longed to the Merchant Adventurers; and that many of thoſe who granted that 
indulgence to the City, had more Money on board that Veſſel than the Cloth was 
| worth, though the value thereof amounted to no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. 


Upon this Liberty granted by the Parliament, a Committee was ſent from _ . 
the City with a Petition to the Prince of Males, that he would reſtore the 2 
ship which belonged to his Father's good Sdbjects. With theſe Men came Fringe own 
Letters from ſome of thoſe who were well known to be very ſollicitous at that zhe city with 
time for the Advancement of the King's Service, and privy to the Treaty with « Petition. 
the Scots, and whatever was intended by the Earl of Holland: The Counteſsof 
Carliſle, who was truſted by all that People, and had gotten again Confidence 
with the Queen, truſted Mr. Lowe, who was imploy'd by the City in this Nego- 
tiation, to ſay many things to the Prince of the good Inclinations of the City, 
and how neceflary it was not to irritate it. And he brought other Letters, and 
Teſtimonies to give him Credit, as a Man truſted by all who intended to ſerve 
the King, who had with wonderiul Addreſs got him to be one of thoſe im- 
ployed by the City, that he might, under that ſecurity, give ſuch Animadver- 
ſions to the Prince, and to his Council, as was neceſſary. He was a Man intel- 
ligent enough of the Spirit and Humour of the City, and very converſant with 
the Nobility and Gentry about the Town; and though he was truſted by the 

resbyterian Party, as a Man entirely addicted to them, he took pains to in- 
linuate himſelf into many of the King's Party, which did believe him fit to be 
truſtedin any thing that might concern them. But he was a Man of fo voluble a 

ongue, and ſo everlaſtinga Talker, and ſo undertaking and vain, that no ſober 

an could be impoſed upon by him. 2 eee ee . 

Upon the receipt of this Petition, the Prince writ a long Letter to the City, DEED Eg 
and incloſed in it a Declaration, for the publiſhing of both which in Printcare 3 Pp 3 
Was taken, the ſubſtance of which was, The great affection he bore to the City, City. * 
and the Proſperity thereof; the whole being in ſuch a Style as might beſt 
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pleaſe the Presbyterians, with leſs care than ſhould have been uſed to preſerye 
the Zeal of the King's Party; and defiring © that they would joyn with him 
„ for the Delivery of the King his Father out of Priſon, and to make a good 
« Underſtanding between his Majeſty and the Parliament, which his Highneſ 
«& defired with all imaginable concernment. , The Citizens quickly found, that 
there was no hope to have their Ship releaſed without a good Sum of Money, 
which the Prince told them © was abſolutely necefſary for the payment of the 
« Seamen, and he would receive It as a Loan from them, and repay it when 2 
Peace ſhould be made. So ſome of them return'd to London, and the reſt remain'g 
with the Fleet, coming and going for a Month, and driving many bargains for 
other Ships. By this means the Prince receiv'd A dvertiſement of the Scors con. 
tinuing their march, and that thoſe who were incloſed in Colcheſter, were in 
a very good condition, and willing to expect relief; which they would be ſure 
to receive in due time, the Earl of Holland being ready to declare aſſoon a5 
their preſſures ſhould require it. After near a Months negotiation, there was 
about twelve thouſand pounds paid to the Prince, and thereupon that Cloth 
Ship was deliver'd to the Merchants, with a general opinion, as hath been ſaid, 
that there was ſomewhat elſe beſides Cloth in the Body of it; for which 
there was not any Search ſuffer'd to be made. CO. 
Whilſt the Prince lay in the Downs, there was an Enterpriſe neceſſary to be 
made on Shore, which did not ſucceed to wiſh. Upon the firſt revolt of the 
Fleet from the Parliament, and before it ſet ſail for Holland, It had taken one 
or two of thoſe Block-Houſes, or Caſtles, which are neareſt the Downs; and 
had left ſome Sea- men in them, with ſufficient Proviſions to defend themſelves 
till the Fleet ſhould return. The Prince found theſe Block- Houſes beſieged, and 
receiv'd Intelligence out of them, that their Proviſions were fo near ſpent, that 
they could not hold out above ſo many days. The ſtrength that lay before them, 
_ conſiſted more in Horſe than Foot; and at high Tyde the Boats might go ſo 
near, that there ſeem'd little difficulty of putting in relief, or to compel the 
Beſiegers to riſe: and the Sea men, having nothing elſe to do, offer'd to under- 
take the Service for the redemption of their Fellows; many Land Officers be. 
ing likewiſe on board, and ſome Foot Soldiers, the Prince ſent ſome of thoſe 
with the Sea-men to undertake the buſineſs, but it had no good iſſue; the Tyde 


was too far ſpent before it begun; whereby they had more ground to march be- 


tween their Landing and the Caſtle than they imagined, and the Horſe charg- 
ed them with ſuch reſolution, that many of the Men were killed, and more taken 
' Priſoners, and the reſt forced to their Boats with more diſorder than became 
them. And ſome other attempts being afterwards made with no better ſucceſs, 
The Block-Houſes at laſt came into the hands of the Enemy; which though of 


little inconvenience to the Prince, thoſe Forts being of very ſmall importance 


to do any prejudice, yet there were ſome diſreputation in it; and it diſcredited 


the deſigns, which had not yet appear'd very proſperous in any place; and an} 
acceſs of good Fortune raiſed the Spirits of the Parliament's Party, who eaſily 


were perſwaded to think it greater then it was, In a time when they lay under 
_  __Tſome Mortification. 3 oe SD Eb 

_ The Parlia- Ry this time another Fleet was prepared by the Parliament of more and bet— 

_— are: ter Ships than had revolted, and the Command thereof given to the Earl of Y/ar- 

gainſt . | Ren 3 

the re volte! Wick; who very frankly accepted it; and was already on board, and with the 

Fleet; under Tyde was come within fight of the Prince; and there dropped Anchor. 80 

Command ef that both Fleets lay within that diſtance of each other, that there was now 

W abr nothing thought of but a Battle; to which there ſeem'd all alacrity in the 

ar Wiek. Prince's Fleet; and, it may be, the more upon the Intelligence that the other 

was not well mann'd, and that many were put on board who had more affection 

for the King; which they would manifeſt when they came within diſtance; but 

whether that fancy was from Imagination or Intelligence, it ſeem'd to have no 

foundation in truth. 8 . 

The Earl of YYarwick and his Fleet appear'd teſolute and prepared 

enough for an Engagement: yet it was well known, that the Earl was privy to 

The Prince the Engagement of his Brother the Earl of Holland, and had promiſed to joy! 

writes to the With him. And therefore it was thought fit, that the Prince ſhould write to 

Earl of War- the Earl to ſummon, or invite him to return to his Allegiance. This was ſent 

yr . His by Harry Seymour, who quickly return'd with an Anſwer from the Earl, which, 
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tthe REBELLION, &c: $9 
in terms of Duty enough, humbly beſought his Highneſs © to put himſelf into 
« the hands of the Parliament; and that the Fleet with him might ſubmit to 
« their Obedience; upon which they ſhould be pardoned for their Revolt. 
Though this might well have ſatisfied concerning the Earl's inclination, yet 
the Prince was prevail'd with that Mr Crofts might give the Earl a viſit; who, 
having more acquaintance with him, having Married his Aunt, might be able 
to get a private Audience of the Earl; which Seymour endeavour'd, but could not 
obtain. But Crofts return'd as the other did; and now there wanted only a 
Wind to bring them together, which coming fair for the Prince, he refoly'd 
to attack them. All Anchors were weigh'd, and preparations made to advance 
to the Aſſault, the whole Fleet Being under Sail towards the other; which 
ſeem'd equally reſolv'd and diſpoſed, though the Wind, which drove the Prince 
upon them, compell'd them a little to retire, where the River was ſomewhat 
narrower. In an inſtant the Wind ceaſed, and there was a Calm; ſo that the 
Prince could not advance; and ſome doubts aroſe, upon the narrowing of the 
River, as if ſome of his Ships might want Water in the Engagement. In this 


deliberation the Wind roſe again, but from another Quarter, which was di- 


rectly in the Prince's face; and would not ſuffer him to move towards the Ene- 


my, but drove him back, and would carry him out of the River. Hereupon 


were new conſultations 3 great want of Proviſions were diſcover'd to be in the 
Fleet, infomuch as that they ſhould not be able to ſtay at Sea above ten days, 
and many Ships would want ſooner, and therefore ſince the Earl of Warwick, 
as the Wind ſtood, could not be compell'd to Fight, and they were in danger to 
be diſtreſſed for Proviſions, it was thought moſt Counſellable to put to Sea; 
w here they could more commodiouſly engage in a Battle, if the Earl of War- 
wick would advance; and if he did not, there was great reaſon to hope, that the 
Prince might meet with thoſe Ships which were coming from Portſmouth to 
joyn with the Earl, and which might eaſily be ſurpriſed or taken by the Prince's 
Fleet; which was much ſupertor to them in ſtrength. 

At this time the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd in a Ship from Scotland; and hav- 
ing left Duke Hamilton upon his march towards Berwick, he was ſent to demand the Prince 


the performance of the Treaty, and that the Prince would immediately repair to 70 Sento 


that Army. This confirm'd the Prince in the purpoſe of putting out to Sea, wards Hol- 
fince it was abſolutely neceſſary to carry the Fleet firſt into Holland, before it land, after ha- 


could tranſport him into the Northern parts. So the whole Fleet went to Sea, vin Lg 
ed to Fight the 


and continued their courſe for Holland, with hope {till to meet with thoſe Ships Earl of War: 


which were coming from Portſmouth, And meet with them they did in the tele” 
Night; which the Prince knew not till the Morning; when one put the fault upon 
another; and it was now neceſſary to małe all poſſible haſte to Holland, ſince by the he Earl of 


Conjunction with theſe Ships, beſidesall other Advantages, the Earl of Warwick Watwickfu 


was now become ſuperior in the number, as wellas the ſtrength and goodneſs of _ 2 1 
fol. 


his Ships; which appear'd by his coming before Helvoet Sluce, within few days had 


It was near the middle of F#/y, when Duke Hamilton enter'd into England with Duke Ham- 


his Army, when he came to Carliſie, and immediately took that Government, ilton enters 
from Sr Philip Muſgrave, and drew out all the Engliſh Garriſon, and put Scots in England 4 


bout the mid- 


their place. And after ſome few days ſtay there, the Engliſh and Scotiſh Forces jj, of Jul 
met at a Rendezvous, in the way to that part of Cumberland where Lambert then & 
Quarter'd: and if they had continued their March, as they ought to have done, rhe Duke's 
it is very probable they had broken that Body of Lambert's. But the Duke march. 
would Quarter that Night two Miles ſhort; and Lambert, in the ſame Night, 

marched from thence in great diſorder and confuſion to the edge of York-ſhire. 

The Duke reſted many days, that all his Forces might come up, which came 


lowly out of Scotland. Aſſoon as they were come up, he marched to 
| Kendal; where he reſted again ſeveral days the reaſon whereof no body could ima- 


Sine. It was ſuſpected it was, that thoſe Forces, which were up in ſeveral parts 
of the Kingdom for the King, might undergo ſome defeat, that they might not be 


tounited, as to controul or obſtruct the Presbyterian deſign. For after that Army 


was enter'd into England, it moved, as hath been ſaid, by ſuch very ſlow Marches 
and fo negligently, and with ſo little apprehenſion of an Enemy, and it was Quar- 
terꝰ'd at ſo great a diſtance, that the head Quarter was very often twenty Miles diſt- 


int from ſome part of the Army; the Duke himſelf performing no part of the 
8 (ls Office 
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Sr NM. Lang- Office of a General, but taking his eaſe, and being wholely govern'd by the Lieu. 

dale a day be- tenant General of the Army, and two or three other Officers. 

fore him. Sir Marmaduke Langdale marched, with his Body of Engliſh conſiſting of near 
four thouſand Foot, and ſeven or eight hundred Horſe, always a day before the 
Army; by which they intended to have timely Advertiſement of the Enemies 
motion, and likewiſe meant that he ſhould bear the firſt brunt of them, deſiring to 
weaken him by all the ways they could. They had not marched many days, it be. 
ing now near the middle of Auguſt, when Sir Marmaduke Langdale Advertiſed the 
Duke, by an Expreſs, © that he had recetv'd unqueſtionable Intelligence that Cron. 
« well was within two or three days march, and reſolv'd to engage his Army af. 
« ſoon as poſſibly he could, and that he would not be diverted from it, by the 
« People's gathering together at any diſtance from him, in what poſture ſoever; 
c and therefore deſir'd his Grace, © that he would keep his Army cloſe together; 
ce for they could not be far aſunder with any ſecurity ; and declared; © that he him. 
« ſelf would reſt, and wait the advance of the Enemy, and then retire back ag 

ehe ſhould find it neceſſary. ; 

The Duke, notwithſtanding this Advertiſement, reformed not the Order of 
his march in any degree, but was perſwaded © that the Enemy could not be fo near; 
and that, if Cromwell was advanced to ſuch a diſtance, it was only with juch a 
dale er Party, as he would not preſume to engage with their whole Army. Ia this 
pa 3 * confidence, he marched as he had done before. Sr Marmaduke ſent him every 
the Engliſh day advice thatconfirm'd the former, *and that his Horſe had encounter'd ſome 
Army. „of the Enemy, and that their whole Body was at hand; but that it was 
— « true, it was not a Body equal in number to their Army, yet all that Crommwe! 
expected was to joyn Battle with him. All this gain'dnot credit, till Sr Mar. 


Sy. M. Lang- 


* maduke himſelf, making his retreat with very ſharp Skirmiſhes, in which many 


Men fell on both ſides, was purſued into the head Quarters of the Duke; whither 
he likewiſe brought with him ſome Priſoners, whoaverr'd, that the whole Body 


of the Army was within five or ſix Miles, and marched as faſt as they were 


able. 5 

The Duke was confounded with the Intelligence, and knew not what to do: 
the Army was not together; and that part that was about him, was without 
any order, and made noſhew of any purpoſe to fight. In this Amazement, the Duke 


ſtayed himſelf with ſome Officers at Preſton; and cauſed his Foot to be drawn over 


a Bridge, that they might march towards Wiggan, a Town in Lancaſhire, where 
he ſhould, as he rhought, find ſome Regiments, and where they might make 
ſome ſand till the reſt ſhould come up. In the mean time Sr Marmaduke Lang- 
dale return'd to his Troops, the Duke having promiſed to ſend him ſome Troops 
to aſſiſt, and that ſome Foot ſhould be ſent to keepa Lane, that would Flank his 
Men upon his retreat. Sir Marmaduke retired before the Enemy, and drew 
up his Troops into the Cloſes near Preſton, The Enemy followed him 


cloſe, and prefled him very hard; notwithſtanding which he maintain'd the 


diſpute for above ſix hours with great Courage, and with very great lots to the 


Enemy in Officers, and Common Soldiers; inſomuch as they ſeem'd to retire, at 


leaſt to make a ſtand. And in all this time the Scots ſent no Aſſiſtance, but con- 
cluded that it was not Cromwell s whole Army that aſſaulted him, but only ſome 
Party, which he would himſelf be well enough able to diſengage himſelf from. 
And Sr Marmaduke Langdale told me often afterwards, „that he verily believ'd, 
* if one thouſand Foot had then been ſent to him, he ſhould have gained the 
«& day: and Cromwell himſelf acknowledged, that he never ſaw Foot Fight ſo deſ- 
perately as They did. | 
The Scots continued their march over the Bridge, without taki ng care to ſe- 
cure the Lane, which he had recommended to them; by which Crommells 
_ Horſe came upon his Flank, whilſt he was equally preſſed in the Van. So that 
his excellent Body of Foot being broken, Sr Marmaduke, and ſuch of his Horſe 
Sr M. Lang- 4s kept together, were driven into the town, where the Duke remain'd yet with 
dale Fights, ſome Officers; who all retreated over a Ford to the Foot, who were in equal diſ- 
and 15 beatenz order, For aſſoon as the Exgliſh Forces were broken, the Scots were preſently 


2 eg beaten from the Bridge, and forced toa very diſorderly march. However, the 
ys e Duke had ſtill a great part of his own Army together; with which he continued 


to march two or three days to Wizgan ; thence to Warrington; where Bail capi- 
tulated, and deliver'd up all the Foot; thence to Nantwich and at laſt to Uxererz 
and in all that time many of the Scoriſþ Noblemen forſook him and render'd 


them- 
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themſelves Priſoners to the Gentlemen of the Country; and Cromwell's Troops 
under Lambert, preſſed fo hard upon the Rear, that they killed, and took as 
many Priſoners as they pleaſed, without hazarding their own Men. The 
Duke was ſcarce got into Vxeter, when his Troops, which made no reſiſtance, 
were beaten in upon him, and ſo cloſe purſued by CromwelPs Horſe under Lambert, 


that himſelfandall the principal Officers (ſome few excepted, who lying conceal. The Duke tas 
ed, or by the benefit of the ſwiftneſs of their Horſes, made their eſcape) were kn: 


taken Priſoners: the Duke neither behaving himſelf like a General, nor with 
that Courage which he was before never thought to want; but making all ſub. 
miſſions, and all excuſes to thoſe who took him. 

Thus his whole Army was Routed, and Defeated ; more killed out of con- 


tempt, than that they defery'd it by any oppoſition ; the reſt taken Priſoners, all 


their Cannon and Baggage taken, and their Colours; only ſome of their Horſe, 
which had been quarter'd moſt backward, made haſte to carry news to their Coun- 


try of the ill ſucceſs of their Armes. They who did not take the way for Scot- 


{and, were for the moſt part taken by the activity of the Country, or the Horſe 
that purſued them; whereof Sr Marmaduke Langdale, after he had made his way 
with ſome of his Officers and Soldiers who ſtood with him till they found it 
ſafeſt to diſperſe themſelves, had the ill Fortune to be diſcover'd; and ſo were ta- 
ken Priſoners, and, ſent to the Caſtleof Nottingham. All this great Victory was 
got by Cromwell with an Army amounting toa third part of the Scots in Num- 
ber, if they had been all together; and it was not diminiſhed half a hundred in 
obtainingithis Victory, after rhe Engliſh Forces under Laxgdale had been defeated: 

It may be proper now to mention, that the Lord Cortington, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had many miſadventures; which detain'd them from 


attending upon the Prince in the Fleet. Aſſoon as they heard that his Highneſs 


had put himſelf on board a Ship at Calais to find the Fleet in Holland, they em- 
barked at Diepe, ina French Man of War that was bound for Dunkirk; where 
when they arriv'd, they found a Gentleman, a Servant of the Prince's, who in- 
form'd them, that the Prince was with the whole Fleet in the Domus, and that 
he had ſent him with a Letter tothe Marſhal Ranzaw, who was Governour of 


* Dunkirk, to borrow a Frigat of him; which he had there, and had by ſome 


civil Meſſage offer'd to lend to his Highneſs; and the Marſhal, who receiv'd them 


- with great civility, aſſured them that the Frigat ſhould be ready the next day, 


and if they pleaſed to make uſe of it, ſhould carry them to the Prince. 
They look'd upon it as a good opportunity, which would deliver them much 


ſooner at the Fleet, than they had before expected to be; and fo, without weigh- 


ins the Dangers which might accompany it, and might very naturally have 
been foreſeen, they embraced the occaſion; there being no hazard which they ap- 


Sr. M. Lang! 


dale zaken, 


prehended at Sea, but that they might be taken by the Parliament Ships; which, 


by the Prince's being with his Fleet in the Downs, and ſo being Maſter at Sea, 
was hardly poſſible. So they unwarily put themſelves into that Frigat, and ſet 
Sail in the Evening from Dunkirł; preſuming that they ſhould, the next Morn- 


ning, find themſelves in the Downs with the Prince. But there was ſo dead 


a calm that Night, that they made very little way; and, the next Morning, they 


found that they were chaſed by ſix or ſeven Frigats of Oſtend. In ſhorr, they were 
taken Priſoners, and plunder'd of all they had (which amounted to good value in 


Jewels and Money) and were carried into Oſtend, where, though they were pre- 


tently at liberty they were compell'd to ſtay many days, not without ſome hope, rai- 
led by thecivility of the aniſh Governour, and the Lords of the Admiralty there, 
who very liberally promiſed an entire reſtitution of all that they had loſt. But that 
being without any effect, that brutiſh People, the Free-booters, being ſubject to 
no Government, they found means to glve notice to the Prince of all that hap- 
pen'd, and that they would attend his Command at Fluſhing; whither they eaſi- 
ly went. Within few days after the Prince, out of the Downs, ſent a Frigat 
for them to Fluſhing z where they embark'd ſeveral times, and were at Sea the 
whole Night, and in the Morning driven back by high Winds, ſometimes in- 
to Fluſhing, ſometimes to Ramikius; and ſo were compelled to go to Middlebo- 
rough, and after a Months ſtay in thoſe places, and many attempts to get to Sea, 
they receiv'd Order from the Prince to attend him in Holland, whither he had 
reloly*d to go, aſſoon, as the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd from Scotland in the 
Fleet, and had deliver's his imperious invitation for the Prince's immediate re- 
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pair to the Seotiſh Army; which was then enter'd into England. By this means 
they came not to the Prince till the next day after he came to the Hague, ha. 
ving left the Fleet befote Goree and near Helvoet H uce. | 
The Prince was receiv'd by the States with all outward reſpect, and treated 
by them for four or five days at their charge; his Royal Highneſs every Night 
lodging in the Palace, which belonged to the States too, where the Prince of 
Orange and the Princeſs lay, and where both his Royal Highneſs and the Duke 
of Tork had very good Apartments; the Prince and Duke, after two or three 
Days, always eating with the*Princeſs Royal, the Prince of Orange himſelf keep. 
ing his own Table open, according to cuſtom, for the reſort of ſuch of the States 
or Officers of the Army, or other Noble Perſons, who frequently repaired thi. 
ther ; | | | BONES | 
Diviſions az The Prince of Y/ales's Court was full of Faction, and Animoſity againſt each 
mong the Other, ſo that the new comers were not only very well receiv'd by the Prince 
Prince of hut very welcorne to every Body, who being angry with the other Counſellors 
Waless there, believ'd that matters would be better carried now they were come. They 
—— had not been an Hour in the Hague, when Herbert the Attourney-General came 
to them, and congratulated their Arrival, and told them“ How much they 
% had been wanted, and how much Prince Rupert longed for their Company, 
And within a very ſhort time after, Prince Rupert himſelf came to bid them 
welcome, with all poſſible grace, and profeſſion of great kindneſs and eſteem for 
them. They both inveigh'd bitterly againſt the whole Adminiſtration of the 
Fleet, in which moſt part of the Court, which had been preſent, and who a. 
reed in nothing elſe, concurr'd with them. Rk. 
The whole clamour was againſt the Lord Colepepper, and Sir Robert Long the 
Prince's Secretary, who, by the Queen's Injunction was wholely ſubſervient to 
the Lord Co lepepper. They accuſed them of Corruption, not only with reference 
to the Cloth Ship, but to the Releaſe of very many other Ships, which they 
had diſcharged upon no other Reaſon, but as it would be a very popular thing 
and make the Prince grateful to the City of London. Though there was much 
diſcourſe of Money brought to both their Cabins by Mr. Lowe, yet there was 
never any proof made of any Corruption In the Lord Colepepper, who was not 
indeed to be wrought upon that way; but, having ſome intirmities, and a mul. 
titude of Enemies, he was never abſolv'd from any thing of which any Man ac- 
cuſed him; and the other was ſo notoriouſly inclined to that way of Husbandrv 
that he was always thought guilty of more than he was charged with. It was 
true enough that great Riches were parted with, and had been releaſed for lit- 
tle or no Money; which being now exceedingly wanted, made it eaſily beliey'd 
that ſuch unthrifry Counſel could not have been given, except by thoſe who 
were well rewarded for it; which ſtill fell upon thoſe two, | 
There was a general murmur that the Fleet had lain ſo long idle at the mouth 
of the River, when it had been propoſed that it might go to the Iſle of Wight, 
where they might, in the conſternation the whole Kingdom was then in, pro- 
bably have been able to have releaſed the King; Carisbrooke being near the Sea, 
aà Caſtle not ſtrong in it ſelf, the Iſland well affected, and at that time under no 
ſuch Power as could ſubdue them. And why ſuch an attempt, which, if un- 
ſucceſsful, could have been attended with no damage conſiderable, was not made, 
was never fully anſwer'd. — 1 . 
They were very angry with Batten, and would have it Treachery in him, that 
the two Fleets did not Fight with each other, when they were fo near engaging _ 
in the River; which they ſaid, they might well have done before the Wind 
changed, if he had not diflwaded the Prince; and in this the clamour of the 
Sea-men joyn'd with them. But it was but clamour, for moſt diſpaſſionate Men 
gave him a good Teſtimony in that Affair, and that he behaved himſelf like 
2 skilful Officer, and was very forward to fight whilſt there was reaſon to effect 
it. The other reproach upon him of paſſing by the Ships which came from 
Portſmouth, in the Night, was not fo well anſwer'd : for it was known, though 
he ſaid that they were paſſed by, and our of reach before he was inform'd of 
them, that he had notice time enough to have engaged them, and did decline 
it; which might reaſonably enough have been done, out of apprehenſion, be- 
fides the inconvenience of a Night Engagement, that the Noiſe of the conflict 
might have called the Earl of Warwick out of the River to their nc be- 
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fore they could have maſter'd them; there being two or three of the beſt Ships 
of the Royal Navy, which would have made a very notable reſiſtance. But this 
being never urged by himſelf, and what would have been too much for him to 
have taken upon himſelf, it was imputed to his cowardize, of which the Sea- 
men, as well as the Courtlers, accuſed him; though, as was generally thought, 
without reaſon, and only with prejudice to the Man for what he had done be- 
ſore, and becauſe he was a Man of a regular and orderly courſe of Life, and Com- 
mand, and of very few words, and leſs paſſion than at that time raiſed Men to 
reputation in that Province, There was only one Man in the Council of whom 
no body ſpoke ill, nor laid any thing to his Charge; and that was the Lord 
Hopron. But there was then ſuch a combination, by the countenance of Prince 
Rupert, with all the other Lords of the Court, and the Attourney General, up- 
on former grudges, to undervalue him, that they had drawn the Prince him- 
{elf ro have a lets eſteem of him than his ſingular Virtue, and Fidelity, and his 
unqueſtionable Courage, and Induſtry (all which his Enemies could not deny that 
he excelled in) did deſerve. | 

This State the Court was in, when the two lately mention'd Counſellours 
came; who quickly diſcern'd, by the unſteady humours, and ſtrong paſſions all 
Men were potlefled with, that they ſhould not preſerve the Reputation they ſeem'd 
to have with every Body for the preſent, any long time, and foreſaw that neceſſity 
would preſently break in upon them like an Arm'd Man, that would diſturb and 
diſtract all their Counſels. And there was, even at the inſtant in which they ar- 
riv'd at the Hague, the fatal Advertiſement of that Defeat of the Scotiſh Army, 
which muſt break all their meaſures, and render the condition of the Prince, and 
of the whole Kingdom, very deplorable, and leave that of the King his Father 
in the utmoſt deſpair. | 

The Rumour of this Defeat came to the Hague the next day after the Prince 
came thither, but not ſo particularly that the extent of it was known, or the 
Tragical effects yet throughly underſtood. And his Highneſs appointing his 


Council to meet together the next Morning after the Lord Cottington and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer came thither, he inform'd them of the Lord Lau- 


| therdale's Meflaze to him from the Parliament of Scotland, and that he very ear- 


neſtly preſſed him, even ſince the News of the Defeat, that he would forthwith 
repair to their Army; and his Highneſs thought fit, that the Earl ſhould give 
an Account of his Commiſhon at the Board; whereupon he was ſent for in; and 
that all reſpe& might be ſhew'd to the Parliament of Scotland, he had a Chair 
allow'd him to fit upon. | : 


He firſt read his Commiſſion from the Parliament and then the Letter which 44. Letter of 
the Parliament had writ to the Prince; in which, having at large magnified the Parlia- 


Subjects, his Majeſty was impriſon'd by the Traiterous and Rebellious Army in 
* Eng/and, they had raiſed an Army in that Kingdom, that, ſince their Advice, 
* Counſel, and Entreaty in an amicable way, could not prevail, might by force 
© redeem his Majeſty'sPerſon from that captivity z which they held themſelves ob- 
liged by their ſolemn League and Covenant to endeavour to do, with the hazard 


j _ * of their Lives and Fortunes: That this Army was already enter'd into Eng- 


land, under the Command of James Duke Hamilton, whom, in reſpect of his 
* knownandeminent fidelity to his Majeſty,they had made General thereof; and 
having now done all that was in their power to do for the preſent, and having 
. taken due care for the ſeaſonable ſupply and recruit of that Army, they now ſent 
miſe whieh the King his Father had made, tranſport his Royal Perſon, that he 
: might himſelf be in the head of that Army to obtain the Liberty of his Fa- 
ther; and they deſir'd him, that for the circumſtances of his Journey he 
would be adviſed by the Earl of Lautherdale, to whom they had given full In- 
ſtructions; and they beſought his Highneſs to give credit to him in all things. 
The Earl likewiſe ſhew'd his Inſtructions, by which none of the Prince's 
haplains, were to be admitted to attend him, and great care to be taken, that 
none but Godly Men ſhiould be ſuffer'd to be about the Perſon of his Highneſs; 
and particularly that neither Prince Rupert, nor the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, nor ſome other Perſons ſhould 5 F to go with the Prince. Hoc 
| Alter 
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to his Highneſs, that he would with all poſſible ſpeed, according to the pro- 


4 the great Affection of the Parliament, *that out of their native, and conſtant menrof Scots 
Affection and Duty to their King, and finding that, contrary to the Duty of land 2c the 


Prince. 
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« incurab le. | But 


after all theſe things were read and enlarged upon, he preſſed the Prince, with 


all imaginable inſtance, and without taking notice of any thing that was be. 


fallen their Army in England, of which he could not but have had particular 
relation, that he would loſe no time from entring upon his Journey ; and all 
this with as inſolent, and ſupercilious behaviour, as if their Army had been 


_ triumphant. 


When he had ſaid all he meant to ſay, he ſat ſtill, as if he expected to hear 
what the Prince or any Body elſe would fay to what he propoſed. It was then 
moved, © that, if he had no more to ſay, he would withdraw, to the end that 
« the Council might Debate the matter, before they gave their Advice to the 
& Prince. He took this motion very ill, and ſaid © he was a Privy Counſellor 
& to the King in Sotland, and being likewiſe a Commiſſioner from the Parlia. 
« ment, he ought not to be excluded from any Debate that concern'd the Af. 
« fair upon which he was imployed. This he urged in ſo imperious, and offen. 
ſive a manner, that drew on much ſharpneſs; and the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, who knew him very well ſince the Treaty at Uxbridge, where they had 
often differ'd in matters of the higheſt importance, treated him with the ſame 
liberty they had then been accuſtom'd to. He told him, © he meant not to ſay 
« any thing in that Debate, when he ſhould be withdrawn, that he deſir'd 


„ ſhould be conceal'd from him, or unheard by him; and that he was ready to 


« ſay, that in his judgement, all he had propoſed was very unreaſonable ; but 
he would not that the Dignity of the Board ſhould be proftiruted to his De. 
e mand, nor that he ſhould be preſent there at any Debate. The Earl replied, 
« that he was ſent by the Parliament, ard Kingdom of Scotland, to the Prince 
« of Wales, and that he did proteſt againſt having any thing he propoſed to be 


Lg 


treated, and debated by, or before the Engiiſh Board; nor did he conſider 


« what was, or ſhould be ſaid, by any Man but the Prince himſelf, The Prince 
« told-him, © it was neceſſary that he himſelf ſhould hear, and know what the 


© opinion of the Council ſhould be; and that it was as unreaſonable that He 


« ſhould be preſent 3 and thereupon commanded him to withdraw; which he 
preſently ſubmitted to with indecency enough. The Prince then told them, 
that there were ſome Perſons come to the Town, the laſt night, who came out 
* of England after the News of the Victory over the Scots came to London, with 
« all the circumſtances thereof; and of the Duke's being taken Priſoner ; and 
that the Prince of Orange had told him, © that the States had receiv'd Intelli- 
« gence of it from their Embaſſadour Newport, who reſided in London. Upon 
the whole matter, the Prince reſoly'd © to meet again the next Morning to con- 
* ſult farther what he was to do, and that probably, in the mean time, the In- 


telligence would be more perfect, and unqueſtionable, and they fhould ſee 
_ ® whether Laxtherdale would take any notice of it. | 


But the Night made no alteration in him; he appear'd the next Morning 
with the ſame confidence, and the ſame importunity for the Prince to remove, 
and begin his Journey. He was ask'd, whether he had receiv'd no Informa- 
« tion of ſome ill Fortune, that had befallen that Army, which might ſo change 
« the caſe ſince he left Scotland, that what might Then have been fit, would be 
« Now unfit and uncounſellable? The Earl ſaid, © he knew well what the News 
« was from England; and whatever he hoped, that he was not confident it was 
« not true; however he hoped, that would not change the Prince's purpoſe, 
« but that it would more concern him to purſue the reſolution he was formerly 
« obliged to; that if any misfortune had befallen that Army, the Prince had 
« the more reaſon to endeavour to repair it: which could be done no other way, 


than by his making all poſſible haſte into Scotland; which remain'd till a King- 


« dom entire, wholely devoted to his Service; and that, by the benefit of his 
« preſence, might quickly draw together another Army, towards which 
„ there was a good beginning already by the preſervation of that Body under 
% Monroe: That if his Highneſs ſhould decline this only probable way to preſerve 
« Himſelf, and to recover his other two Kingdoms, it would be thought he 
„ had little zeal for the Liberty of his Father, and as little for his own Intereſt, 
* and for the preſervation of the Crown; he therefore beſought his Highneſs, 
that he would cauſe ſome of his Ships to be forthwith made ready, and would 
4% therein immediately Tranſport himſelf into Scotland; whereby the late 
« wound would, in a ſhort time, be healed ; which would otherwiſe prove 
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z 5 d the power of Argyle (which muſt be 
; Scotland was ſo well known, an e p 9 muſt be 

4 rear than ever by the total defeat of the contrary Party; that his pro- 

1 oſition was by all diſpaſſionate Men thought to be very extravagant, and not 


1 f Shale? 4 2 

| 1d to: and the News from London, that Cromwell was march'd into 
l w Pap eye his whole Army, confirm'd every honeſt Man 1n that opinion. 
a And within few days the Earl of Laut herdale ſeem'd rather to think of going 
r thither himſelf, where his own Concernments were In great danger, than of 
preſſing the Prince to ſo hazardous a Voyage; and after a few Weeks more ſtay | 
a at the Hague, upon the Intelligence from his Friends in Scotland, how Affairs | T 3 
went there, he return'd thither in the ſame Ship that Tranſported him from „turnt inte 
: thence, with as much Rage and Malice againſt the Council about the Prince, Scotland. 
. as againſt Cromwell himſelf. ; 2 3 
. The Defeat of the Scotiſh Army at Preſton, though it was not at firſt believ'd 


to be an entire Victory over their whole Body, there being double that number 
that was not there or that march'd from thence, broke or diſappointed moſt of 
141 tte deſigns which were on foot for raiſing Men, in thoſe Northern Counties, 
| for the King's Service, to have joyn'd and united under Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
* Sir Thomas Tildeſley, a Gentleman of a fair Eſtate, who had ſerv'd the King 
1 | from the beginning of the War with good Courage, was then with a Body of 
| EFnliſh, with which he had Beſieged the Caſtle of Lancaſter, and was upon the 


n point of Reducing it, when the News of Preſton arriv'd. It was then neceſſary to 

| quit that deſign; and hearing that Major General Monroe, who, ſhortly after 
1 the Duke march'd out of Scotland, follow'd him with a Recruit of above ſix 
' thouſand Horſe and Foot, was come to the skirts of Lancaſhire, he retired thi- gif Thomas 


ther to him, having gather'd up many of Sir Marmaduke Langdale's Men, who Tildeſley e. 
had been broken at Preſton, and ſome others who had been newly Levied. Sir tires to Mon- 
Thomas Tildeſley moved Monroe, © that his Forces, and ſome Regiments of Scots, Ve. 

* who yet remain'd about Kexdal, might joyn with the Engliſh under his Com- 


0 mand, and march together towards Preſton, and follow Cromwell in the Rear, 
. * as He purſued the Scots: which they might very well have done, being a Bo- 
: dy, when in conjunction, of above eight thouſand Men; which was equal in 
1 number to the Army under Cromwell. But the Major General would not conſent 
8 to the Motion, but retired to the farther part of Weſtmoreland ; and the Engliſh 
follow'd them in the Rear; preſuming, that though they would not be perſwa- 


| ded to advance after Cromwell, yet that they would chooſe ſome other more con- 
renient Poſt to make a ſtand in, if the Enemy follow'd them; and then that 
they would be glad to joyn with them: To which he was preſſed again 
the next day, but continued ſtill faſt in his Sullen Reſolution, without declaring 
what he meant to do; and retired through Cumberland, where he had left a ſad 
remembrance of his having paſſed that way a few days before, having then raiſ— 
ed vaſt ſums of Money upon the poor People, and now in his retreat plunder'd 
MW almoſt all they had left. | 
= The Engliſh march'd into the Riſhoprick of Durham, to joyn with ſuch new 
| Levies as were then raiſing there; and their number being encreaſed by the ad- 


4 dition of thoſe Troops which were under the Command of Sir Henry Bellingham, 2 # 

4 they met again Major General Monroe in Northumberland, and deſir'd him © that England ups 

- © they might unite together againſt the Common Enemy, who equally deſir'd en Hamil- 

2 the deſtruction of. them both. But he reſolutely refuſed, and told them plain- ton? Defees 

y © ly, that he would march directly into Scotland and expect Orders there; which ON on 

7 be did, with all poſſible Expedition. | bY | Jar; Shad 
Sir Philip Muſgrave believ'd that he and his Foot might be welcome to Car- 5i; Philip 

5 | iſle; and went thither; and ſent Sir Henry Bellingham, Sir Robert Strickland, Muſgrave 10 

F | and Colonel Charter, to the Earl of Lanrick, and offer'd that they ſhould carry Carliſle. 

þ | their Troops into Scotland to joyn with him; who he knew well would ſtand in 

WL need of help. But he durſt not accept their Motion, ſaying, © if he ſhould, 

5 | Argyle would from thence take an excuſe to invite Cromwe#; who they heard 

5 | Vas then upon his march towards Ber wick, to bring his Army into Scotland: 

R | Upon which Sir Henry Bellingham retura'd with the Party he Commanded into 

UF C<inberlaid, paying for all they had through that part of Scotland it was neceſ- 

8 lary for them to paſs througg. 8 33 

6 Sir Philip Anſgrave had no better ſucceſs with Sir William Levingſton, the 

= Governour of Carliſle; for though he recetv'd him very civilly, and enter'd into 
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a Treaty with him (for he knew well enough that he was not able to Victual 
or Defend the place without the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and therefore deſir'd, the 
aſſiſtance of Sir Philip in both) yet when Articles were agreed upon, and fign'd 
by Sir Philip Muſgrave, the Governour fell back, and refuſed to engage himſelf 
* not to deliver up the Garriſon without the conſent of Sir Philip Muſgrave ; 
who was contented that none of his Men ſhould come within the Walls, until 
it ſhould be moſt apparent, that they could no longer keep the Field. 
Within a ſhort time after, Orders were ſent out of Scotland for the delivery 
of Berwick and Carliſle to the Parliament; in which Orders there was not the 
leaſt mention of making Conditions for the Engliſh. Sir Philip Muſgrave had 
yet Apleby Caſtle in his own poſſeſſion, having taken it after he had deliver'd 
Carlifle to Duke Hamilton, and after he was march'd from thence. By this good 
accident, upon the delivery of it up, which could not long have made any de. 
fence, he made Conditions for himſelf, and one hundred and fifty Officers, 
many of them Gentlemen of Quality, who liv'd again to venture, and ſome, to 
loſe aw Lives for the King: after which, he ſoon Tranſported h mſelf into 
Holland. . 2 
Cromwell reſolv'd to loſe no advantage he had got, but aſſoon as he had perfet- 
ed his Defeat of Duke Hamilton, by gathering up as many Priſoners, as he could, 
of the diſperſed Troops, he march'd directly towards Scotland, to pull up the Roots 
there, from whichany farther trouble might ſpring hereafter; though he was very 
earneſtly called upon from Tork-ſhire to reduce thoſe at Pontfret Caſtle; which 
grew very troubleſome to all their Neighbours; and, not ſatisfied with drawing 
Contributions from all the parts adjacent, they made Excurſions into places at a 
great diſtance, and took divers ſubſtantial Men Priſoners, and carried them to the 
Caſtle; where they remain'd till they redeem'd themſelves by great Ranſoms, 


 However,he would notdefer his Northern march ; but believing that he ſhould be 


in a ſhort time capable to take Vengeance upon thoſe Affronts, he ſatisfied him- 
ſelf in ſending Colonel Raznsborough, with ſome Troops of Horſe and Foot, to 
reſtrain their adventures, and to keep them block'd up; and himſelf, with thereſt 
of his Army continued their march for Scotland, it being about the end of Auguſt, 
or beginning of September, before the Harveſt of that Country was yet ripe; and 
ſo capable of being deſftroy'd. 3 
It was generally believ'd, that the Marquis of Argyle earneſtly invited him to 
this Progreſs ; for the Defeat of the Scotiſh Army in England had not yet enough 
made him Maſter of Scotland, There was (till a Committee of Parliament fitting 
at Edenborough, in which, and in the Council, the Earl of Lanrick ſway'd without 
a Rival; and the Troops which had been raiſed under Monroe for the Recruit of 
the Duke's Army, were ſtill together, and at the Earl's devotion; ſo that the Mar- 
quis was ſtill upon his good behaviour. If he did not invite Cromwell, he was very 
glad of his coming; and made all poſſible haſte to bid him welcome upon his entring 
into the Kingdom. They made great ſhews of being mutually glad, to ſee each 
other, being linked together by many promiſes, and profeſſions, and by an entire 
conjunction in guilt. = ERS ” 
There was no Act of Hoſtility committed; Cromwe/ declaring, that he came 
« with his Army to preſerve the Godly Party, and to free the Kingdom from 4 
“force, which it was under, of Malignant Men, who had forced the Nation to 
« break the Friendſhip with their Brethren of Exgland, who had been ſo faithful 
% to them: That it having pleaſed God to Defeat that Army under Duke Hamilton, 
* whoendeayour'd to engage the two Nations in each others Blood, he was come, 
« thither to prevent any farther miſchief, and to remove thoſe from Authorit) 


ho haduſed their Power ſo ill; and that he hoped he ſhould, in very few days 


It receiv'd 
a: Edenbor- 
evgh 


« return with an aſſurance of the Brotherly Affection of that Kingdom to the 
“ Parliament of Exgland; which did not deſire in any degree to invade their Li- 
« berties, or infringe their Privileges. He was conducted to Edenborough by the 
Marquis of Argyle, where he was receiv'd with all ſolemnity, and the reſpect due 
to the Deliverer of their Country, and his Army Quarter'd about, and ſupplied 
with all Proviſionsthe Country could yield. 
The Earl of Lanrick and all the Hamiltonian Faction (that is all who had a mind 
to continue of it) were withdrawn, and out of reach; and they who remain'd at 
Edenborough were reſolv'd to obey Argyle; who they ſaw could protect them. There 


were then enough left of the Committee of Parliament to take careof the Safet) 
| Ls an 
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and Good of the Kingdom, without putting Cromwel to help them by the Power of 
the Exzlifſkz which would have been a great diſcredit to their Government. Whilſt 
he remain'd their Gueſt( whom they entertain'd magnificently) Argyle thought 
himſelf able by the Laws of Scotland, to reform all that was amiſs, and preſerve . 
the Government upon the true foundation. So the Committee of Parliament Ide cams 
ſent to Monroe an Order and Command to Disband his Troops; which when he of be Scoriſh 
ſeem'd reſolv'd not to do, he quickly diſcern'd that Cromwell muſt be Arbitrator; Parliament 
and thereupon he obſerv'd the Orders of the Committee very punctually: ſo that order Monroe 
there was no Power in Scotland that could oppoſe the Command of Argyle; the 9 Pisband: 
Committee of Parliament, the Council, all the Magiſtrates of Edenborough, were 
at his devotion; and whoever were not ſo, were either in Priſon, or fled. The Pul- 
pits were full of Invectives againſt the Sinfulneſs of the late Engagement, and ſo- 


jemn Faſts enjoyn'd by the Aſſembly to implore God's pardon and forgiveneſs for 


that heinous tranſgreſſion; the Chancellor Lowden giving the good example, by . 
making his Recantationand humble Submiſſion with many Tears. Cromwell had 
reaſon to believe that it would henceforward prove as peaceable a Kingdom as 
he could wiſh; and having thus concerted all things with his boſome Friend 
Argyle (who reſolv'd, aſſoon as he was withdrawn a diſtance from Edenborough, „ | 
that he and his Army might not be thought to have an influence uponthe Councils, Cromwell res 


to call the Parliament to confirm all he ſhould think fit to do) he return'd for Eng- * Eng: 


| ; land; where he thought his Preſence was like to be wanted. 


The Committee of Parliament at Edenborongh (who had Authority to Con- 
vene the Parliament when the Major part of them ſhould pleaſe; care being taken 
in the nomination of them, that they were ſuch as were thought moſt like to 
purſue the way they were enter'd into) ſent out their Summons to call the Parlia- 6 Scarith. 
ment. They whoappear'd, were of another mind from what they had been for- pa, Havant = 
merly, and with the fame Paſhon and Zeal with which they had enter'd infd the being called, 
Engagement, they now declared it unlawful, and ungodly; and the Aﬀembly joyn- condemn Duke 
ing with them, they Excommunicated all who had the moſt eminent Parts in the Hamilton's 


promoting it; and made them incapable of bearing any Office in the State, or Engagements 


of ſitting in Council, or in Parliament; ſubjecting thoſe who had ſinned in a leſs 
degree, to ſuch penalties as would for ever make them ſubject to their Govern- 
ment. By theſe judgments, amongſt others, the Earl of Zanrick was depriv'd of 


being Secretary of State, and that Office was conferr'd upon the Earlof Lothian; 


who, in the beginning of the Rebellion, had been employ'd by the Conſpirators 


into France, and coming afterwards into England was imprifon'd thereupon, and 
being after ſet at liberty continued amongſt thoſe who, upon all occaſions carried 


the Rebellion higheſt, and ſhewed the moſt implacable malice to the Perſon of 
the King. And by this time Argyle was become ſo much more Maſter of Scot- 
land than Cromwell was of England, that he had not ſo much as the ſhadow of a 
Parliament to contend, or to comply with, or a neceſſity to exerciſe his known 
great Talent of diſſimulation, all Men doing as he enjoyn'd them, without ask- 
Ing the reaſon of his direction. F 
Io return to the State of the King's Affairs in England when the Earl of 
Norwich and the Lord Capel with the Kentiſh and Eſſex Troops were inclo- 
led in Colcheſter, their Friends could not reaſonably hope that the Scotifſh 
Army, which had ſo long deferr'd their March into England, contrary to their 
promiſe, would, though they were now come in, march faſt enough to relieve 
Colcheſter before they ſhould be reduced by Famine. The Earl of Holland 
thought it neceſſary, ſince many who were in Colcbeſter had engaged them- 
ſelves upon His promiſes and Authority, now to begin his Enterpriſe; 
to which the youth and warmth of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
was General of the Horſe, the Lord Francis Villiers his Brother, and divers 
other young Noblemen, ſpurr'd him on. And he might have the better opinion 
of his Intereſt and Party, in that his purpoſe of riſing, and putting himſelf into 
Armes for the relief of Colcheſter, was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it was 
the common diſcourſe of the Town. There was a great appearance every Morn- 
Ing, at his Lodging, of thoſe Officers who were known to have ſerv'd the King; 
his Commiſſions ſhew'd in many hands; no queſtion being more commonly asked, 
than * when doth my Lord Holland go out? and the Anſwer was, “ ſuch and 
ſuch a day; and the hour he did take Horſe, when he was accompanied by an 
hundred Horſe from his Houſe, was MERE talked of two or three . 
ore. e 18 
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His firſt Rendezvous was at Kingſton upon Thames; where he ſtayed two Nights. 
and one whole Day, expecting a great reſort to him, not only of Officers, but 
of Common Men, who had promiſed, and liſted themſelves under ſeveral Off. 
cers; and he imputed the ſecurity he had enjoyed ſo long, notwithſtanding his 
Purpoſe was ſo generally known, to the Apprehenſion both the Parliament and 
the Army had of the Affections of the City to joyn with him; and he believ'd, 
that he ſhonld not only remain ſecure at Kingſton, as long as he ſhould think fit 
to ſtay there, but that ſome entire Regiments of the City would march out with 

him for the Relief of Colcheſter, 5 | 
During the ſhort ſtay he made at K7”gſton, ſome Officers and Soldiers, both 
of Horſe and Foot, came thither, and many Perſons of Honour and Quality 
in their Coaches, came to viſit him and his Company from London; and retur. 
ned thither again to provide what was ſtill wanting, and reſolv'd to be with him 
ſoon enough. The principal Officer the Earl relied upon (though he had better) 
was Dalbeer, a Dutch-man, of name and reputation, and good Experience in 
War; who had ſerv'd the Parliament as Commiſſary- General of the Horſe un. 
der the Earl of Eſſex, and having been left out in the new Model, was amongſt 
thoſe diſcontented Officers who looked for an Opportunity to be revenged of the 
Army; which they deſpiſed for their ill Breeding, and much Preaching. Thus 
Dalbeer was glad to depend upon the Earl of Holland, who thovg ht himiciflike. 
wiſe happy in ſuch an Officer. The keeping good Guards, and iending out 
Parties towards the Kentiſh parts, where it was known ſome Troops remain'd 
ſince the laſt Commotion there, was committed to hiscare. But he diſcharg'd 
it ſo ill, or his Orders were ſo ill obſery'd, that the ſecond or third Morning af. 
ter their coming to Kingſton, ſome of the Parliament's Foot, with two or three 
I rontediheye. Troops of Colonel Rich's Horſe, fell upon a Party of the Earl's about Nonſuch; 
and beat, and purſued them into Kingſton, before thoſe within had notice to be 
ready to receive them; the Earl and moſt of the reſt making too much haſte out 
of Town, and never offering to Charge thoſe Troops. In this confuſion the Lord 


ing to make reſiſtance, was unfortunately kilbd, with one or two more, but of 
little Note. Moſt of the Foot made a ſhift to conceal themſelves, and ſome 
Officers, until they found means to retire to their cloſe Manſions in London. 


Neots. where ton-ſhire, by thoſe few Horſe who purſued him, being joyn'd with ſome Troops 
he is taken. of Colonel Scroop's; where the Earl deliver'd himſelf Priſoner to the Officer 
without Reſiſtance : Yet at the ſame time Dalbeer and Kenelm Digby, the eldeſt 
Son of Sir Kenelm, were kilbd upon the Place; whether out of former grudg- 


Holland; where the Prince was; who receiv'd him with great Grace and Kind— 
neſs. The Earl of Holland remain'd Priſoner in the place where he was taken, 
till by Order from the Parliament he was ſent to Warwick Caltle, where he was 
kept Priſoner with great ſtrictneſs. „ „ 
The total defeat of the Scot? 
when thoſe Noble Perſons within Colcheſter, were advertiſed of both, they knew 
pect it, being, preſſed with want of all kind of Victual, and having eaten near all 
their Horſes. They ſent therefore to Fairfax, to treat about the Delivery of 
the Town upon reaſonable conditions, but he refuſed to treat, or give any con- 


ditions, if they would not render to mercy all the Officers, and Gentlemen 


the Common Soldiers he was contented to diſmiſs. A day or two was ſpent in 


deliberation. They within, propoſed © to make a brisk Sally; and thereby to 

** ſhift for themſelves, as many as could. But they had too few Horſe, and the 

few that were left uneaten, were too weak for that Enterpriſe. Then,“ That 

they ſhould open a Port, and every Man die with their Arms in their Hands; 

HT but that way they could only be ſure of being killed, without much hurting their 
Colcheſter Adverſaries, who had ways enough ſecurely to aflauir them. Hereupon, they 
deliver d-. were In the end obliged to deliver themſelves up Priſoners at Mercy; and were 
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Francis Villiers, a youth of rare Beauty and Comelineſs of Perſon, endeavour- 


The Earl with near an hundred Horſe (the reſt wiſely taking the way to Lon. 
don, where they were never enquired after) wander'd without Purpoſe, or De- 
Eſcapes to St ſign, and was, two or three Days after, beſet in an Inn at St. Neots in Hunting- 


es, or that they offer'd to defend themſelves, was not known; and the Duke of 
. Buckingham eſcaped, and happily found a way into London; where he lay con- 
cealed, till he had an opportunity to ſecure himſelf by being Tranſported into 


| Army lately mention'd ſucceeded this, and 


well that there was no poſſibility of Relief, gor could they ſubſiſt longer to ex- 
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all the Officers and Gentlemen, led into the publick Hall of the Town ; where 
they were locked up, and a ſtrong Guard ſet upon them. They were requir'd 
preſently to ſend a Liſt of all their Names to the General; which they did; and, 
within a ſhort time after, a Guard was ſent to bring Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir 
Georee Lifle, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne to the General, being ſate with his Coun- 
cil of War. They were carry'd in, and in a very ſhort Diſcourſe told, That 
« after fo long and fo obſtinate a Defence until they found it neceſſary to deli. 
« yer themſelves up to Mercy, it was neceſſary, for the Example of others, and 
« that the Peace of the Kingdom might be no more diſturbed in that manner 
« thatſome Military Juſtice ſhould be executed; and therefore, that Council 
„ had determin'd they three ſhould be preſently ſhot to death; for which they 
were adviſed to prepare themſelves; and without conſidering, or hearing what 
” they had a mind to ſay for themſelves, they were led into a Yard thereby; where 
they found three Files of Muſqueteers ready for their diſpatch. 
| Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne was a Gentleman of Florence; and had ſerv'd the King 
in the War, and afterwards remain'd in London till the unhappy adventure of 
| Colcheſter, and then accompanied his Friends thither; and had only Epgliſh e- 
nough to make himſelf underſtood, that he deſired a Pen and Ink and Paper, 
that he might write a Letter to his Prince the Great Duke, that his Highneſs 
might know in what manner he loſt his Life, to the end his Heirs might poſſeſs 
his Eſtate. The Officer that attended the Execution thought fit to acquaint 
the General and Council, without which he durſt not allow him Pen and Ink, 
which he thought he might reaſonably demand : When they were inform'd of 
it, they thought it a matter worthy ſome conſideration; they had choſen him 
out of the Liſt for his Quality, concelving him to be an Exgliſh Gentleman, 
and preferr'd him for being a Knight, that they might ſacrifice three of that 
Rank. | | | | 5 | 

This delay brought the news of this bloody Reſolution tothe Priſoners in the 
Town; who were infinitely afflicted with it; and the Lord Capel prevailed with 
an Officer, or Soldier, of their Guard, to carry a Letter, ſign'd by the chief 
Perſons and Officers, and in the Name of the reſt, to the General; in which they 
took Notice of that Judgment, and deſired him © either to forbear the execu- 

tion of it, or that they might all, who were equally guilty with thoſe three, -- 
„ undergo the ſame Sentence with them. The Letter was deliver'd, but had no 
other effect than the ſending to the Officer to diſpatch his Order, reſerving the 
Italian to the laſt. Sir Charles Lucas was their firſt work; who fell dead; upon 5, Ch. Lucas 
which Sir George Liſle ran to him, embraced, and kiſſed him; and then ſtood up, and SrGeorge 
and looked thoſe Who were to execute him in the Face; and thinking they ſtood Liſle ſhos 56 
ar too great a diſtance, ſpake to them to come nearer; to which one of them death. | 
aid, I'll warrant you, Sir, wee'l hit you: He Anſwer'd ſmiling, © Friends, I 
„ have been nearer you, when you have miſs'd me. Thereupon, they all fir'd 
upon him, and did their work home, ſo that he fell down dead of many wounds, 
without ſpeaking a Word. Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne had his doublet off, and ex- 
pected the next Turn; but the Officer told him“ He had Order to carry him 
back to his Friends; which at that time was very indifferent to him. The 
Council of War had conſider'd, that if they ſhould in this manner have taken 
the Life of a Forreigner, who ſeem'd to be a Perſon of Quality, their Friends 
or Children who ſhould viſit Italy, might pay dear for many Generations; and 
therefore they commanded the Officer, © when the other two ſhould be dead, to 
„carry him back again to the other Priſoners. 

The two who were thus murther'd, were Men of great name and eſteem in Their ch 
the War; the one being held as good a Commander of Horſe, and the other of rafer. 
Foot, as the Nation had; but of very different tempers and humours. Lacas 

was the younger Brother of the Lord Lucas, and his Heir both to the Honour 
and Eftate, and had a preſent Fortune of his own. He had been bred in the Low 
Countries under the Prince of Orange, and always among the Horſe. He had lit- 
tle converſation in that Court, where great civility was practiced, and learned. He 
was very brave in his Perſon, and in a Day of Battle a gallant Man to look upon, 
and follow; but at all other times and places, of a Nature ſcarce to be liv'd with, 
of no good Underſtanding. of a rough and proud Humour, and very moroſe con- 
rerſation; yet they all defired to accompany him in his Death. Liſle was a 
Gentleman who had had the ſame Education with the other, and at the ſame 
time an Officer of Foot, had all ue Courage of the other, andledhis Men to 1 
1 7 | Battle 
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Battle with ſuch an Alacrity, that no Man was ever better followed, his Soldiers 
never forſaking him; and the party Which he commanded, never left any thing 
| undone which he led them upon. But then, to his fierceneſs of Courage he 
had the ſofteſt and moſt gentle nature imaginable; was kind to all, and belowd 

of all, and without a Capacity to have an Enemy. | 


The manner of taking the Lives of theſe worthy Men was new, and without 
Example, and concluded by moſt Men to be very barbarous; and was generally 
imputed to Ireton, who ſwayed the General, and was upon all occaſions of an 
unmerciful and bloody Nature. Afloon as this bloddy Sacrifice was ended, Fair- 
fax, with the Chief Officers, went to the Town-Houlſe to viſit the Priſoners; 
and the General (who was an ill Orator on the moſt plauſible occaſion) applied 
with his civility to the Earl of Norwich, and the Lord Capel; and, ſeeming in 
ſome degree to excuſe the having done that, which he ſaid “ the Military juſtice 
« required, he told them,“ that all the Lives of the reſt were ſafe; and that 
they ſhould be well treated, and diſpoſed of as the Parliament ſhould direct. 
The Lord Capel had not fo ſoon digeſted this fo late barbarous proceeding, as 
to receive the viſit of thoſe who cauſed it, with ſuch a return as his condition 
might have prompted to him; but ſaid, © that they ſhould do well to finiſh 
„ their work, and execute the ſame rigour to the reſt ; upon which there were 
two or three ſuch ſharp and bitter replies between Him and Jreton, that coſt 
him his Life in few Months after. When the General had given notice to 
the Parliament of his proceedings, he receiv'd order to ſend the Earl of Nor- 
wich and the Lord Capel to Windſor Caſtle; where they had afterwards the So- 
ciety of Duke Hamilton, to lament each others misfortunes 3 and after ſome 
time they two were ſent to the Tower, _ VVV | 
Though the City had undergone ſo many ſevere Mortifications, that it might 
very well have been diſcouraged from entring into any more dangerous Engage- 
ments, at leaſt all other People might have been terrified from depending again 
He bebavious upon ſuch Engagements, yet the preſent fright was no ſooner over than they 
of the City at recover'd new ſpirits for new undertakings; and ſeem'd always to have obſery'd 
this time. ſomewhat in the laſt miſcarriage which might be. hereafter prevented, and no 
more obſtruct their future proceedings; and many in the Parliament, as well as 
in the City, who were controlled and diſpirited by the preſence of the Army, 
when that was at a diſtance appear'd reſolute, and brisk in any contradiction 
and oppoſition of their Counſels. So that Cromwell had no ſooner begun his 
March towards the North, and Fairfax his into Kent, but the Common Coun- 
They Petition eil deliver'd a Petition to the Parliament, © that they would entertain a Per- 
for « perſonal © ſonal Treaty with the King, that the Kingdom might be reſtored again to a 
Treaty. „ happy Peace; which could be hoped for no other way. This was the firſt 
preſumption that had been offer'd, ſince their Vote of no more Addreſſes to be 
made to the King; which had been near half a year before; and this ſeem'd to 
be made with ſo univerſal a concurrence of the City, that the Parliament 
durſt not give a poſitive refuſal to it. And in truth the Major part there- 
of did really defire the ſame thing; which made Sir Harry Vane, and that Par- 
ty in the Parliament to which the Army, adher'd, or rather which adher'd to the 
Army, to contrive ſome ſpecious way to defer and delay it by ſeeming to con- 
ſent to it, rather than to oppoſe the motion. And therefore they appointed a 
A committee Committee of the Houſe of Commons, to meet with ſuch a Committee of the 
of Parliament Common Council, as they ſhould make choice of, to confer together of the 
| Freats with ways and means to provide for the King's ſafety and ſecurity during the time 
them about it. . a 1 ng 
* 1. of the Treaty: which Committee being met together, that of the Houſe of 
Commons perplexed the other with many Queſtions, © what they meant by 
- * thoſe Expreſſions, they uſed in their Petition (and had been the Common 
_ Expreſlions, long uſed both by the King and the Parliament, in all applications 
which had concern'd a Treaty) © that his Majeſty might treat with honour, 
“freedom, and ſafety 2 what they intended by thoſe words? and whether the 
« City would be at the Charge in maintaining thoſe Guards, which were t0 
„be kept for the ſecurity of the King during ſuch Treaty; and.if the King 
© ſhould in that Treaty refuſe to give the Parliament ſatisfaction, how his Per- 
ſon ſhould be diſpoſed of? and many ſuch Queſtions, to which they well knew 
that the Committee it ſelf could make no Anſwer, but that there muſt be ano- 
ther Common Council called, to which they mutt repair for directions. And 
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rage; inſomuch as, after all the delays, the Parliament conſented, and declar'd 


he ſaid, © he did very chearfully embrace their motion, and accepted a Treaty 
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by this means, and adminiſtring new Queſtions at every meeting, much time 
was ſpent, and the delays they wiſhed could not be avoided. So that notwith- 
ſtanding all the City's earneſtneſs that the Treaty might be preſently enter's 
upon, it was delayed till the Inſurrection in Kerr, and the deſigns of the Earl of 
Holland (to both which they had promiſed another kind of Aſſiſtance) were 


2.8 


both diſappointed, and expired. However, the Prince was ſtill in the Down! 


with his Fleet, and the Gentlemen in Colcheſter defended themſelves reſolutely, 
and the Scotiſp Army was enter'd the Kingdom, all which kept up their Cou- 
« that they would enter into a Perſonal Treaty with the King for the ſettling 1 
« the Peace of the Kingdom; but that the Treaty ſhould be inthe Iſle of Might, for « perſonal 
« where his Majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety. | Treaty. 
The City had offer'd before to the Committee upon ſome of the Queſtions 
which had been adminiſter*d to them, © that if the Treaty might be in London, 
« they would be at the Charge of maintaining thoſe Guards which ſhould be 


* neceſſary for the ſafety and ſecurity of the King; and therefore they were 


very much troubled, that the Treaty ſhould be now in the Iſle of Wight, upon 


which they could have no influence; yet they thought not fit to make any new 


Inſtances for change of the place, leſt the Parliament might recede from their 


Vote, that there ſhould be a Treaty enter'd upon. So they only renew'd their, A Eommits 


importunity; that all expedition might be uſed ; and in ſpight of all delays, in 8 85 T 


the beginning of Auguſt a Committee was ſent from both Houſes to the King the King for 
to Cartsbrooke Caſtle, where he had been cloſe ſhut up about half a year, with. #harpurpoſe in 
out being ſuffer'd to ſpeak with any but ſuch who were appointed by them to % #:gimning 


attend, and watch him. | of Augult. 

The Meſſage the Committee deliver'd was, © that the Houſes did deſire a rhe ubfance 
% Treaty with his Majeſty, in what place of the Iſle of Wight he would appoint, of beir Meſs 
« ypon the Propoſitions tender'd to him at Hampton Court, and ſuch other Pro- ſage te be 


„ poſitions, as they ſhould cauſe to be preſented to him; and that his Majeſty 4%: 


« ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety to his Perſon. The Meſſengers, 
who were one of the Houſe of Peers and two Commoners, were to return with- 


in ten days, no body being very ſtrict in the limitation of time to a day, becauſe 
the Treaty was ſo much the longer kept off, which they hoped Kill would by 


ſome accident be prevented, 


The King receiv'd them very graciouſly, and told them, they could not be- 
lieve that any Man could deſire a Peace more heartily than Himſelf, becauſe no 


Man ſuffer'd ſo much by the want of it: that, though he was withbut any 


* Man to conſult with, and without a Secretary to write what he ſhould dic- 
tate, yet they ſhould not be put to ſtay long for an Anſwer 3; which he gave 
them within two or three days, all written in his own hand; in which, after 
he had lamented his preſent Condition, and the extreme reſtraint he was under, 


they promiſed ſhould be with Honour, Freedom, and Safety; which he ho— 3 


© ped they did really intend ſheuld be perform'd; for that, in the Condition he 
was in, he was ſo totally ignorant, and uninform'd of the preſent State of all 


* his Dominions, that a blind Man was as fit to judge of Colours, as He was to 
treat concerning the Peace of the Kingdom, except they would firſt revoke 
* their Votes, and Orders, by which all Men were prohibited, and forbid to 


come, write, or ſpeak to him. For the place, he could have wifh'd, for the 


expedition that would have reſulted from thence, that it might have been in 
a or near London, to the end that the Parliament's reſolution and determinati- 
„ n might have been ſooner known upon any emergent occaſion that might 
4 have grown in the Treaty, than it could be at ſuch a diſtance: however, ſince 
8 they had reſoly'd that it ſhould be in the Iſſe of Wight, he would not except 

againſt it, but named the Town of Newport for the place of the Treaty. He 


fad, though he deſir'd all expedition might be uſed towards the beginning 


a and ending the Treaty, yet he fhould not think himſelf in any freedom to 
a Treat, except, before the Treaty begun, all ſuch Perſons might have liberty 
De repair to him, whoſe advice and aſſiſtance he ſhould ſtand in need of in the 
Treaty. He ſent a Liſt of the Names of thoſe his Servants which he deſir'd 
might be admitted to come to him, and attend upon him; whereof the Duke 
of Kiehmond, the Marquis of * 25 Earls of Southampton, and Lindſey, 
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were the chief; all four Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber, and of his Privy. 
Council. He named likewiſe all the other Servants, whoſe attendance he de. 
ſir'd in their ſeveral Offices. He ſent a liſt of the Names of ſeveral Biſhops 
and of ſach of his Chaplains, as he defir'd to confer with, and of many Com- 
mon Lawyers, and ſome Civilians, whoſe advice he might have occafion to uſe, 
and deſir'd, © that he might be in the ſame State of freedom, as he enjoyed 
* whilſt he had been at Hampton Court, r. 

By the time that the Commiſſioners return'd from the Ifle of Wight, and de. 
liver'd this Anſwer to the Parliament, news was brought of the Defeat of the 
Scotiſh Army, and Cromwell had written to his Friends, © what a prepetual Ig. 
« nominy it would be to the Parliament, that no body abroad or at home would 
&* ever give Credit to them, if they ſhould recede from their former Vote, and 
« Declaration of no farther Addreſſes to the King, and conjured them to continue 
« firm in that Reſolution. But they had gone too far now to recede, and fince 
the firſt Motion and Petition from the Common Council for a Treaty, very many 
Members, who had oppoſed the Vote and Declaration ofno more Addrefles, and 
from the time that had paſſed, had forborne ever tobe preſent in the Parliament, 
upon the firſt mention of a Treaty, flock'd again to the Houſe, and advanced that 
Overture; ſo that they were much ſuperior in Number to thoſe who endeavour 
firſt to obſtruct and delay, and now hoped abſolutely to fruſtrate all that had been 
propoſed towards a Treaty. And the great Victory which had been obtain'd 
againſt the Scots, and which they concluded muſt ſpeedily reduce Colcheſter, 
and put a quick period to all other attempts againit the Parliament, made them 
more earneſt and ſollicitous for a Treaty; which was all the hope left to prevent 
that Confuſion they diſcern'd was the purpoſe of the Army to bring upon the 
Kingdom: And ſo with the more Vigour they prefled © that ſatis faction might be 
Ie Vote of #no given to the King, in all that he had propoſed in his Anſwer; and, notwith- 
more Adreſſes ſtanding all oppoſition, it was declared, that the Vote for no more Addreſſes 
 vepead; and © ſhould ſtand repealed: That the Treaty ſhould beat Newport; and that his Ma. 
the Treaty to © jeſty ſhould be there in the ſame freedom in which he was at Hampton Court; that 
be æt New- « the Inſtructions to Colonel Hammond, by which the King had been in that manner 
as “ reſtrain'd, and all Perſons forbid from going to him, ſhould be recalled; that 
« all thoſe Perſons who were named by the King, ſhould have free liberty to re- 
_ « pair to him, and to remain with him without being queſtion'd, or troubled. 
& And having proceeded thus far, they nominated five Lords, and ten Common- 
ers to be the Commiſſioners who ſhould Treat with the King, and who were en- 
joyn'd to prepare all things to be in a readineſs for the Treaty with all poſſible ex- 
pedition; but Sir Harry Vane, being one of thoſe Commiſſioners, uſed all his Arts 
to obſtruct and delay it, in hope that Cromwell would diſpatch his Affairs in Scot- 
land time enough to return, and to uſe more effectual and powerful Arguments 

againſt it, than He was furniſh'd withal. 3 ps 
All theſe occurrences were very well known to Cromwell, and were the motives 
which perſwaded him to believe, that his preſence at the Parliament was ſo neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppreſs the Presbyterians, who ceaſed not to vex him at any diſtance, that 
he would not be prevailed with to ftay and finiſh that only work of difficulty 
that remain'd to be done, which was the reducing Pontfret Caſtle ; but left 
Lambert to make an end of it, and to revenge the death of Rainsborough, who 
had loſt his Life by that Garriſon, with ſome circumſtances which deſerveto be 
remember'd; as in ttuth all that Adventure in the taking, and defending that 
lace, ſhould be preſery'd by a very particular relation, for the honour of all the 

erſons who were engaged in it. 8 
An account of When the firſt War had been brought to an end by the Reduction of all 
the taking of Places, and Perſons, which had held for the King, and all Men's hopes had 
Pontfret * been render'd deſperate, by the Impriſonment of his Majeſty in the Iſle of Wight, 
fle for” Wt thoſe Officers and Gentlemen who had ſerv'd, whilſt there was any Service, be. 
. took themſelves generally to the habitations they had in the ſeveral Counties; 
where they liv'd quietly and privately, under the Inſolence of thoſe Neighbouts 
who had formerly, by the inferiority of their Conditions, ſubmitted to them. 
When the Parliament had finiſh'd the War, they reduced and ſlighted moſt of 
the Inland Garriſons, the Maintenance whereof was very chargeable: yet by the 
Intereſt of ſome Perſon who Commanded it, or out of the conſideration of the 
Rrength and importance of the place, they kept ſtill a Garriſon in Poxrfret . 
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Noble Royalty and Palace belonging to the Crown, and then part of the Queen's 

oynture, The Situation in It ſelf was very ſtrong no part whereof was com- 
manded by any other ground: the Houſe very large, with all Offices ſuitable to 
a Princely Seat, and though built very near the top of a Hill, ſo that it had the 
proſpeck of a great part of the Weſt Riding of Tork: ſhire, and of Lincolnſhire, and of 
Nottingham-ſhire, yet it was plenti fully ſupplied with water. Colonel Corterel, the 
Governour of this Caſtle, exerciſed a very ſevere Juriſdiction over his Neighbours 
of thoſe parts; which were inhabited by many Gentlemen, and Soldiers, who had 
ferv'd the King throughout the War, and who were known to retain their old 
Affections, though they liv'd quietly under the preſent Government. Upon the 


leaſt Jealouſy or Humour, theſe Men were frequently ſent for, reproached, and 


ſometimes Impriſon'd by the Governour in this Garriſon 3 which did not ren- 
der them the more devoted to him. When there appear'd ſome hopes that the Scots 
would raiſe an Army for the Relief and Releaſe of the King, Sir Marmaduke 
Lanzdate, in his way for Scotland, had viſited and conferr'd with ſome of his 
old Friends and Countrymen, who now liv'd quietly within ſome diſtance of Port - 


fret, who inform'd him of that Garriſon, the place whereof was well known to him: 


And he n them with the Aflurance he had of the Reſolution, of the 
Principal Perſons of the Kingdom of Scotland, and that they had invited him to 
joyn with them, in order to which he was then going thither, they agreed, 
* that, when it ſhould appear that an Army was raiſed in Scotland upon that ac- 
« count, which muſt draw down the Parliament's Army into the other North- 


ern Counties, and that there ſhould be Riſings in other parts of the Kingdom 


(which the general indiſpoſition and diſcontent, beſides ſome particular deſigns, 
made like to fall out) © that then thoſe Gentlemen ſhould endeavour the ſurpriſe 
of that Caſtle, and after they had made themſelves ſtrong in it, and furniſh'd 
« it with Proviſions to endure ſome reſtraint, they ſhould draw as good a Body 
* to them as thote Countries would yield: And having thus adjuſted that deſign, 
they ſettled ſuch a way of Correſpondence with Sir Marmaduke, that they fre- 
quently gave him an account, and receiv'd his directions for their proceeding. In 
this diſpoſition they continued quiet, as they had always been; and the Gover- 


| nourof the Caſtle liv'd towards them with leſs Jealouſy, and more Humanity, 
| than he had been accuſtom'd to. Rs 


There was one Colonel Morrice, who being a very young Man, had, in the 


beginning of the War, been an Officer in ſome Regiments of the King's; and 


out of the folly and impatience of his Youth, had quitted that Service, and en- 
gaged himſelf in the Parliament Army with ſome circumſtances not very com- 
mendable; and by the clearneſs of his Courage, and pleaſantneſs of his Humour, 


made himſelf not only very acceptable, but was preferr'd to the Command ofa 
Colonel, and perform'd many notable Services for them, being a ſtout and bold 


Undertaker in Attempts of the greateſt Danger, wherein he had uſually Succeſs; 
After the new Modelling of the Army, and the introducing of a ſtricter 
Diſcipline, his Life of great Licence kept not his Reputation with the 
new Officers; and being a free Speaker and Cenſurer of their affected beha- 
viour, they left him out in their compounding their new Army, but with many 


Profeſſions of kindneſs, and reſpect to his eminent courage, which they would find 


ſome occaſion to Imploy, and Reward, He was a Gentleman of a competent 
Eſtate in thoſe parts in Tork-ſhire ; and as he had grown Elder, he had heartily 
deteſted himſelf for having quitted the King's Service, and had reſolv'd to take 
ſome ſeaſonable opportunity to wipe off that blemiſh by a Service that would 
redeem him; and ſo was not troubled to be ſet aſide by the new General, but 
betook himſelf to his Eſtate; enjoy'd his old Humour, which was chearful and 
Pleaſant; and made himſelf moſt acceptable to thoſe who were moſt truſted by 
the Parliament; who thought that they had diſmiſſed one of the beſt Officers 
they had, and were ſorry for it. Eo 
He now, as a Country Gentleman frequented the Fairs and Markets, and con- 
verſed with equal freedom with all his Neighbours, of what Party ſoever they had 
been, and renewed the Friendſhip he had formerly held with ſome of thoſe Gen- 
tlemen who had ſerv'd the King. But no Friendſhip was ſo dear to him, as that of 
the Governour of Pontfret Caſtle, who lov'd him above all Men, and delighted ſo 
much in his Company, that he got him to be with him ſome times a week and more 


ata time in the Caſtle, when they always lay together in one Bed. He declar'd to 
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one of thoſe Gentlemen, who were united together to make that Attempt,“ that 
he would ſurpriſe that Caſtle, whenever they ſhould think the Seaſon ripe for it; 
and that Gentleman, who knew him very well, believ'd him fo entirely, that he 
told his Companions, © that they ſhould not trouble themſelves with contriving 
the means to ſurpriſe the place; which, by truſting too many, would be 1yable 
* to diſcovery ; but that he would take that Charge upon him ſelf, by a way they 
te need not enquire into; which he aſſured them ſhould notfail : And they all very 
willingly acquieſced in his undertaking to which they knew well he was not in- 
clined without good grounds. Morrice was more frequently with the Governour, 
who never thought himſelf well without him; and always told him © he muſt 
have a great care of his Garriſon, that he had none but faithful Men in the 
er Caſtle ; for that he was confident there were ſome Men who liv'd not far of, 
* and who many times came to viſit him, had ſome deſign upon the place; and 
would then in confidence name many Perſons to him, ſome whereof were thoſe ve. 
ry Men with whom he communicated, and others were Men of another Temper, 
and were moſt devoted to the Parliament, all his particular friends and companions; 
but that he ſhould not be troubled 3 for he had a falſe Brother amongſt them, 
* from whom he was ſure to have ſeaſonable Advertiſement; and promiſed him, 
& that he would, within few hours notice, bring him at any time forty or fifty good 
«Men into the Caſtle to reinforce his Garriſon, when there ſhould be occaſion ; and 
« he would ſhew him the lift of ſuch Men, as would be always ready, and would 
ſometimes bring ſome of thoſe Men with him, and tell the Governour before them, 
« that thoſe were in the liſt he had given him of the honeſt fellows, who would 
* ſtick to him when there ſhould be need; and others would accidentally tell the 
Governour, © that they had liſted themſelves with Colonel Morrice to come tothe 
* Caſtle, whenever he ſhould call or fend to them: And all theſe Men thus liſted, 
were fellows very notorious'for the bitterneſs and malice which they had always 
againſt the King, not one of which he ever intended to make uſe of. 

He made himſelf very familiar with all the Soldiers in the Caſtle, and uſed to 
play and drink with them; and when he lay there, would often riſe in the Night, 
and viſit the Guards; and by that means would ſometimes make the Governour 
diſmiſs, and diſcharge a Soldier whom he did not like, under pretence“ that he 
found him alwaysaſleep, or ſome other fault which was not tobe examin'd; and 
then he would commend ſome other to himas very fit to he truſted and relied upon; 
and by this means he had very much power in the Garriſon. The Governourre- 
ceiy'd ſeveral Lettters from his Friends in the Parliament, and in the Country, 
that he ſhould take care of Colonel Morrice, who reſolv'd to betray him; and 
« inform'd him, © that he had been in ſuch and ſuch Company of Men who were 
„generally eſteem'd moſt Malignant, and had great Intrigues with them; all 
which was well known to the Governour z for the other was never in any of that 
Company, though with all the ſhew of ſecrecy, in the Night, or in places remote 
from any Houſe, but he always told the Governour of it, and of many particular 
paſſages inthoſe Meetings; ſo that when theſe Letters came to him, he ſhew'd them 
{111 to the other; and then both of them laugh'd at the Intelligence; after which 
Morrice frequently called for his Horſe, and went home to his Houſe, telling his 
Friend“ that though he had, he knew, no miſtruſt of his Friendſhip, and knew 
him too well to think him capable of ſuch baſeneſs, yet he ought not for his own 
fake be thought to ſlight the information; which would make his Friends the 
„ leſs careful of him, that they had reaſon to give him warning of thoſe meet- 
« ings, which, ifhe had not known himſelf, had been very worthy of his ſuſpici- 
on; therefore he would forbear coming to the Caſtle again, till this jealouſy of 
“ his Friends ſhould be over ; who would know of this, and be ſatisfied with it: 
and no power of the Governour could prevail with him, at ſuch times, to ſtay; 
but he would be gone, and ſtay away till he was, after ſome time, ſent for again 
with great importunity, the Governour deſiring his Counſel and Aſſiſtance; as 
muchas his Company. 

It fell out, as it uſually doth in Affairs of that nature, when many Men are en- 
gaged, that there is an impatience to execute what is projected before the time be 
throughly ripe. The buſineſs of the Fleet, and in Kent, and other places, and the 
daily Alarms from Scotland, as if that Army had beenentring the Kingdom, made 
the Gentlemen who were engaged for this Enterpriſe, imagine that they deferr'd 
it too long, and that though they had receiv'd no orders from Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
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dale. which they were to expect, yet they had been ſent and miſcarried. Hereupon 
they called upon the Gentleman who had undertaken, and He upon Morrice, for 
the Execution of the deſign. The time .agreed upon was ſuch a Night, when 
the Surpriſers were to be ready upon ſuch a part of the Wall, and to have Lad- 
ders to mount in two places, where two Soldiers were to be appointed for Sen- 
tinels who were privy to the attempt. Morrice was in the Caſtle, and in Bed with 
the Governour, and, according to his cuſtom, roſe about the hour he thought 
all would be ready. They without, made the Sign agreed upon, and were An- 
ſwer'd by one of the Sentinels from the Wall ; upon which they run to both 
laces where they were to mount their Ladders. By ſome Accident, the other 
entinel who was deſign'd, was not upon the other part of the Wall; but when 
the Ladder was mounted there, the Sentinel called out; and finding that there 
were Men under the Wall, run towards the Court of Guard to call for help; 
which gave an Alarm to the Garriſon: ſo that, for that time, the deſign was 
diſappointed. But, ſhortly after, Morrice, and ſome of the ſame Gentlemen 
ſurpriſed the Caſtle, under the diſguiſe of Country-men coming in with Carts 
of Proviſion; and preſently ſeiſed on and maſter'd the main Guard, and made 
way for their Friends, Horſe and Foot, to enter. Then two or three of them 
went to the Governour's Chamber, whom they found in his Bed, and told him 
« the Caſtle was ſurpriſed, and himſelf a Priſoner. He betook himſelf to his 
Armes for his Defence, but quickly found that his Friend had betray'd it, and 
the other Gentlemen appearing, of whom he had been before warn'd, his de- 
fence was to no purpoſe, yet he receiv'd ſome wounds. Morrice afterwards 
comforted him with aſſurance Fo of good uſage, and that he would procure his 
« Pardon from the King for his Rebellion. VVV 7 
They put the Garriſon in good order, and ſo many came to them from Tork- 
ſhire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, that they could not in a ſhort time be reſtrain'd 
and had leiſure to fetch in all forts of Proyiſions for their ſupport, and to make 
and renew ſuch Fortifications as might be neceſſary for their defence. From 
Nottingham there came Sir John Digby, Sir Hugh Cartwright, and a Son and + 
' Nephew of his, who had been good Officers in the Army, with many Soldiers 
who had been under their Command; many other Gentlemen of the three 
Counties were preſent, and deſerve to have their Names recorded, ſince it was 
an Action throughout of great Courage and Conduct. PE 
 Cromwell's marching towards the Srots with the neglect of theſe Men after 
their firſt appearance, and only appointing ſome County Troops to incloſe them 
from increaſing their ſtrength, gave them great opportunity to grow; ſo that 
driving thoſe Troops to a greater diſtance, they drew Contribution from all the 
parts about them, and made Incurfions much farther, and render'd themſelves 
ſo terrible, that. as Was ſaid before, after the Scotzfh defeat, thoſe of Tort. ſhire 
ſent very earneſtly to Cromwell,“ that he would make it the buſineſs of his Arty 
to reduce Pontfret. But he, reſolving upon his Scotifh Expedition, thought 
it enough to ſend Rainsborough to perform that Service, with a Regiment of 
Horſe, and one or two of Foot, belonging to the Army; which, with a con- 
junction of the Country Forces under the ſame Command, he doubted not 
would be ſufficient to perform a greater work. Aſſoon as the Caſtle had been 
reduced, they who were poſſeſſed of it were very willing to be under the Com- 
mand of Morrice; who declar'd he would not accept the Charge, nor. be Gorer- 
nour of the place, knowing well what jealouſies he might be liable to, at leaſt 
upon any change of Fortune, but under the direction of Sir John Digby ; who 
was Colonel General of thoſe parts, and was a Man rather cordial in the Ser- 
vice, than equal to the Command which made him refer all things ſtill to the 
Counſel, and Conduct of thoſe Officers who were under him; by whoſe activi- 
ty, as much was done as could he expected from ſuch a knot of reſolute Perſons; 

The total defeat of the Scotzfp Army being now generally known, and that Pert of the gar. 
their Friends in all other places were defeated, they in the Caſtle well knew Lien *arrempr 
what they were preſently to expect, and that they ſhould be ſhortly ſhut up from wer Rains: 

making farther excurſions. They heard that Raznsborongh was upon his march 
towards them, and had already ſent ſome Troops to be Quarter'd near them, 
himſelf yet keeping his Head Quarters at Doncaſter, ten Miles from the Caſtle. 
They reſoly'd, whilft they yet enjoy'd this liberty, to make a noble attempt. 
They had been inform'd, that Sir * Langdale (whom they Kill called 
| IS , Ter 
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Book XI. 


their General) after the overthrow of the Seotiſh Army, had been taken Pri. 


ſoner, and remained in Notting bam Caſtle under a moſt ſtrict cuſtody, as a Man 
the Parliament declared, © they would make an example of their juſtice, A 
Party of about twenty Horſe, but picked and choice Men, went out of the 
Caſtle, in the beginning of the Night, with a Reſolution to take Rainsboroygy 
Priſoner, ,and thereby to ranſom their General, They were all good Guides 
and underſtood the ways, private and publick, very exactly; and went fo far, 
that about the break of day or à little after, in the end of Auguſt, they put 
themſelves into the Common Road that led from Jork; by which ways the 
Guards expected no Enemy; and ſo ſlightly asked them © whence they came 
who negligent'y Anſwer d; and asked again, where their General was? ſay. 
ing, © they.had.a Letter for him from Cromwell. They ſent one to ſhew them 
where the General wasz which they knew well enough ; and that he lay at the 
beſt Inn of the Town. And when the Gate of the Inn was opened to them 
three of them only enter'd into the Inn, the other rode to the other end of the 
Town to the Bridge, over which they were to paſs towards Pont fret; where 


they expected, and did find a Guatd of Horſe and Foot, with whom they en- 


* 


tertain'd themſelves in diſcourſe, ſaying, © that they ſtayed for their Officer, 


« who went, only in to ſpeak with the General; and called. for ſome drink. The 
Guards making no queſtion of their being Friends, ſent for dtink, and talked 
negligently with them of News; and, it being broad day, ſome of the Horſe 


alighted, and the Foot went to the Court of Guard, conceiving that Morning's 
work to be over. They who went into the Inn, where no body, was awake but 


the Fellow who opened the Gate, asked in which Chamber the General (for fo 
all the Soldiers called Rainsborough) lay; and the Fellow ſhewing them from 
below tle Chamber door, two of them went up, and the other ſtayed below, 


- 


and held the Horſes,and talked with the Soldier who had walked with them from 


the Guard. The two who went up, open'd the Chamber door, found Rains- 
borough in his Bed, but awaked with the little nolſe they had made. They told 
him in ſhort © that he was their Priſoner, and that it was in his power to chooſe 
* whether he would be preſently killed (for which work he ſaw they were very 


well prepar'd) © of quietly, without making reſiſtance, or delay, to put on his 
% Cloaths and be mounted upon a Horſe, that was ready below for him, and ac- 
* company them to Pontfret. The preſent danger awaken'd him out of the 
amazement he was in, ſo that he told them he would wait upon them, and made 
the haſte that was neceſſary to put on his Cloaths. One of them took his Sword, 
and ſo they led him down ſtairs. He that held the Hotſes, had ſent the Soldier 
away to thoſe who were gone before, to ſpeak to them to get ſome drink, and 
zny thing elſe, that could be made ready in the Houſe, againſt they came, 
When Rainsborough came into the Street, wHich he expected to find full o 
Horſe, and ſaw only one Man, who held the others Horſes, and preſently 
mounted that he might be bound behind him, he begun to ſtruggle, and to cry 
out. Whereupon, when they ſdw no hope of carrying him away, they immedi- 


ately run him through with their Swords, and, leaving him dead upon the 


ground, they gotupon their Horfes, and rode towards their Fellows, before any 
in the Inn could be ready to follow them. When thoſe at the Bridge ſaw their 


_ Companions coming, which was their ſign, being well prepared; and knowing 


what they were to do, they turn'd upon the Guard, and made them fly in dif- 
traction; ſo that the way was clear and free; and though they miffed carrying 
home the prize for which they had made ſo luſty an adventure, they joyn'd to- 
gether, and marched, with the Expedition that was neceſſary, a ſhorter way 
than they had come, to their Garriſon ; leaving the Town and Soldiers behind 
In pe a conſtetnation, that, not being able to receive any information from 
their General, whom they found dead upon the ground without any Body-in 


view, they thought the Devil had been there; and could not recolle& themſelves, 


which way they were to purſue an Enemy they had not ſeen. The Gallant 
Party came ſafe home without the leaſt damage to Horſe or Man, hoping to 
make ſome other attempt more ſucceſsfully, by which they might redeem Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. There was not an Officer in the Army whom Cromwell 
would not as willingly have loſt as this Man ; who was bold and barbarous to 
his wiſh, and fit to be entruſted in the moſt deſperate Intereſt, and was the Man. 
whom that Party always intended to commit the Maritime Affairs to, 9 
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of in the beginning of the Summer. | | EE 5 
And now to finiſh this buſineſs of Pont fret altogether, which laſted near to 
the end of this year, when Lambert came to this Charge (inſtructed by Crom- 
well to take full Vengeance for the loſs of Rainsborongh, to whoſe Ghoſt he 
deſign'd an ample Sacrifice) and kept what Body of Men he thought fit for that 
arpoſe, he reduced them in a ſhort time within their own Circuit, making good 
Works round about the Caſtle, that they might at laſt yield to Hunger, if nothing 
elſe would reclaim them. Nor did they quietly ſuffer themſelves to be cooped up 
without bold and and frequent Sallies, in which many of the Beſiegers, as well as 
theothers, loſt their Lives. They diſcover'd many of the Country who held corref- 
ondence with, and gave Intelligence to the Caſtle, whom they apprehended,where- 
of there were two Di vines, and ſome Women of N ote, Friends and Allies to the be- 
ſieged. After frequent Mortifications of this kind, and no human hope of Relief, 
they were content to offer to Treat for the Delivery of the Caſtle, if they might 
have honourable Conditions; if not, they ſent word“ that they had Proviſions 
« yet for a good time; that they durſt die, and would ſell their Lives at as 
« dear a priceas they could. Lambert Anſwer'd, that he knew they were gallant 
« Men, and that he deſir'd to preſerve as many of them, as was in his power to 
do, but he muſt require ſix of them to be given up to him, whoſe Lives he 
« could not ſave; which he was ſorry for, ſince they were brave men; but his hands 
ere bound. The fix excepted by him were Colonel Morrict, and five more whoſe 
Names he found to have been amongſt thoſe who were in the Party that had 
deſtroy'd Rainsborough, which was an Enterpriſe no brave . would have 
revenged in that manner: nor did Lambert deſire it, but Cromwell had enjoyn'd 
it him: all the reſt he © was content to releaſe, that they might return to their 
« Houſes, and apply theniſelves to the Parliament for their Compoſitions, to- 
« wards which he would do them all the good Offices he could. They front 
„ within acknowledg'd his Civility in that particular, and would he glad to 
à embrace it, but they would never be guilty of ſo baſe a thing, as to deliver up 
any of their Companions; and therefore they defir'd © they might have fix 
« days. allow'd them, that thoſe fix might do the beſt they could to deliver 
« themſelves {in which it ſhould be law ful for the reſt to aſſiſt them; to which Lam. 
dert generouſly. conſented, * ſo that the reſt would Surrender at the end of that 
time; which wasagreed to. Upon the firſt day the Garriſon appeat'd twice or 
thrice, as if they werereſoly'd to makea Sally, but retired every time without 
Charging; but the fecond day they made a very ſtrong and brisk Sally, upon ano- 
ther place than where they had appear'd the day before, and beat the Enemy from 
their Poſt, with the loſs of Men on both ſides 3 and though the Party of the Caſtle 
was beaten back, two of the fix (whereof Morrite was one) made theireſcape, the o- 
ther four being forced to retire with the reſt, And all was quiet for two whole days; 
but in the beginning of the Night of the fourth day, they made another attempt 
ſo proſperouſſy, that two of the other four liłewiſe eſcaped: and tlie nextday they 
made great ſhews of joy, and ſent Lambert word, “t Hat their fix Friends were gone 
(though there were two ſtill remaining) and therefore they would be ready the 


ment, and knowing the duty ofit very well, though he had that misfortune ſpoken 


next day to Surrender. 


a N * 


The other two thought it to ho purpoſe to make another attempt, but deviſed 
another way to ſecure themſelves, with aleſs dangerous Aſſiſtance from their 
Friends, who had loſt ſome of their own lives in the two former Sallies to ſave 
theirs. The buildings of the Caſtle were very large and ſpacious, and there were 
great ſtore of waſte Stones from ſome Walls, which were fallen down. They found 
à convenient place, which was like to be leaſt viſited, where they walled up 
their two Friends in ſuch a manner that they had Air to fuſtain them, and 
Viftual enough to feed them a Month, in which time they hoped they might be 


3 


ſhould be time to diſmiſs the Earl of Warwick; he having been bred in that Ele- 


able to eſcape. And this being done, at the hour appointed they open'd their ponftet aa 


4 


Ports, and after Lambert had cauſed a ſtrict inquiſition to be made for thoſe ſix, jjyer 1 
none of which he did believe had in truth eſcaped, and was ſatisſied that none of Lambert. 


them were amongſt thoſe who were come out, he receiv'd the reſt very civilly, 
and obſery'd his promiſe made to them very punctually, and did not ſeem ſorry 
that the fix Gallant Men (as he called them) were eſcaped. 


Gg 3 


And 
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And now they heard, which very much reliev'd their broken Spirits, that Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale had made an eſcape out of the Caſtle of Nottingham; who 
- ſhortly after Tranſported himſelf beyond the Seas. Lambert preſently took care 
To to diſmantle the Caſtle, that there ſhould be no more uſe of it for a Garriſon 
leaving the vaſt ruins till landing: and then drew off all his Troops to new Quar. 
ters; ſothat, within ten days after the ſurrender the two who were left walled up 
threw down their incloſure, and ſecurely provided for themſelves. Sir ohy 
Digby liv'd many years after the King's Return, and was often -with hig 
Majeſty. Poor Morrice was afterwards taken in Lancaſhire, and happen'd to be 
put to death in the ſame place where he had committed a fault againſt the King 
£ and where he firſt perform'd a great Service to the Parliament. ; 
The Condition In this deſperate Condition, that is before deſcribed, ſtood the King's Affairs 
of the Prince when the Prince was at the Hague, his Fleet already mutinying for Pay, hisown 
and the Duke family factious and in neceſſity, and that of his Brother the Dukeof Tork full of 
1 Intrigues and Deſigns, between the reſtleſs unquiet Spirit of Banifield, andthe Am. 
the fablion ;. bitious and as unquiet Humour of Sir Fohn Berkley, The Council, which was not 
mong theiyFol- numerous (for the Prince had not Authority to add any to thoſe who were his 
lowers. Father's Counſellors) wanted not Unity in it ſelf, ſo much as ſubmiſſion and ref. 
pect from others, which had been loſt to thoſe who were in the Fleet, and the 
prejudice to thoſe till remain'd, and ſo abated much of the reverence which moſt 
Men were willing to pay to the two who came laſt, And the great animoſity 
which Prince Rapert, had againſt the Lord Colepepper infinitely diſturbed the 
Counſels, and perplexed the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had credit enough with the other two. But Colepepper had ſome 
Paſſions and Infirmities, which no Friends could reſtrain; and though Prince Ru- 
pert was very well inclined tothe Chancellor, and would in many things Ge adviſed 
by him, yet his prejudice to Colepepper was ſo rooted in him, and that prejudice ſo 
induſtriouſly cultivated by Herbert the Attourney General, who had the abſolute 
aſcendent over that Prince, and who did perfectly hate all the world that would not 
be govern'd by him, that every meeting in Council was full of bitterneſs and ſharp- 
neſs between them. Cr ͤ V 
One day the Council met, (as it uſed to do when they did not attend the 
Prince of Males at his Lodgings) at the Lord Treaſurer's Lodging (He and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer being in one Houſe) about giving direction for 
the ſale of ſome Goods which had been taken at Sea, for the raiſing of Money 
toward the payment of the Fleet. In ſuch Services Merchants, and other pro- 
per Perſons, were always neceſſary to be truſted. Prince Rupert propoſed 
« that one Sir Robert Walſh (a Perſon too well known to be truſted) mightbe 
5 « employ'd in that Affair: It was to ſell a Ship of Sugar. No Man who was 
reſent would ever have conſented that he fhould have been employ'd; but the 
Lond Cole pepper ſpoke againſt him with ſome warmth, ſo that it might be thought 
to reflect a little upon Prince Rupert, who had propoſed him. Upon which, he | 
asking“ What exceptions there were to Sir Robert Walſh, why he might not 
be fit for it? Colepepper anſwer'd with ſome quickneſs, © That he was a known 
« Cheat; which, though notoriouſly true, the Prince ſeem'd to take very ill; 
and ſaid, He was his Friend, and a Gentleman; and if he ſhould come to hear 
« of what had been ſaid, he knew not how the Lord Colepepper could avoid 
« fighting with him. Colepepper, whoſe Courage no Man douhted, preſently 
replied, © That he would not Fight with Walſh, but he would Fight with his 
„ Highneſs; to which the Prince anſwer'd very quletly, © That it was well; 
and the Council roſe in great Perplexity. _ 1 eee ; 
Prince Rupert went out of the Houſe, and the Chancellor led the Lord 
Colepepper into the Garden, hoping that he ſhould fo far have prevail'd with 
him, as to have made him ſenſible of the exceſs he had committed, and to have 
perſwaded him preſently to repair to the Prince, and to ask his Pardon, that no 
more notice might be taken of it. But he was yet too warm to conceive he had 
committed any fault, but ſeem'd to think only of making good what . he had 
ſo imprudently ſaid. Prince Rupert EY inform'd his Confident the At- 
rourney-General of all that had paſſed; who was the unfitteſt Man living to 
be truſted with ſuch a Secret, having always about him ſtore of Oyl to throw 
upon ſuch Fire. He ſoon found means to make it known to the Prince, who 
preſently ſent for the Chancellor of rhe Exchequer to be inform'd of the whole 
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matter; and when he underſtood it, was exceedingly troubled, and required 
him © to let Colepepper know, © that he ought to make a Submiſſion to Prince 
« Rupert 3 without which worſe would fall !!. 
He went firſt to Prince Rupert, that he might pacify him till he could con- 
' vince the other of his Fault; and he ſo far prevail'd with his Highneſs, who 
would have been more cholerick if he had had leſs Right of his Side, that he 
was willing to receive a Submiſſion; and promiſed © That the other ſhould re- 
« ceive no affront in the mean time. Bur he found more difficulty on the other 
fide, the Lord Colepepper, continuing ſtill in rage, thought the provocation was 
ſo great, that he ought to be excuſed for the Reply, and that the Prince ought 
to acknowledge the one, as well as he the other. But after ſome days recol- 
lection, finding no Body with whom he converſed of his mind, and underſtan- 
ding how much the Prince was diſpleaſed, and that he expected he ſhould ask 
Prince Rupert Pardon, and withal reflecting upon the place he was in, where he 
could expect no ſecurity from his Quality and Function, he reſolv'd to do what 
he ought to have done at firſt 3 and ſo he went with the Chancellor to Prince 
Rupert's Lodging; where he behaved himſelf very well; and the Prince receiv'd 
him with all the Grace could be expected; ſo that fo ill a Buſineſs ſeem'd to be 
as well coucluded as the Nature of it would admit. But the worſt was to come: 
The Attourney-General had done all he could to diflwade that Prince from ac- 
cepting ſo ſmall, and ſo private a Satisfaction; but, not prevailing, he inflamed 
Sir Robert Walſh, who had been inform'd of all that had paſſed at the Council 
concerning himſelf, to take his own Revenge; in which many Men thought; 
that he was afſured Prince Rupert would not be offended. And the next Morn- 
ing after his Highneſs had receiv'd Satisfaction, as the Lord Colepepper was walk- 
ing to the Council without a Sword, Walſh, coming to him, ſeem'd quietly 1 
to expoſtulate with him, for having mention'd him ſo unkindly. To the which 
the other anſwer'd, That he would give him ſatisfaction in any way he would 
require; though he ought not to be call'd in queſtion for any thing he had 
«* ſaid in that place. On a ſuddain, whilſt they were in this calm diſcourſe, Walſh 
ſtruck him with all his Force one Blow in the Face with his Fitz and then 
ſtepped back, and drew his Sword; but ſeeing the other had none, walked a- 
way; and the Lord Colepepper, with his Noſe and Face all bloody, went back ta 
his Chamber, from whence he could not go abroad in many days by the effe& 
and disfiguring of the blow. This outrage was . committed about ten of the 
Clock in the Morning in the fight of the Town; which troubled the Prince 
exceedingly; who immediately ſent to the States to demand Juſtice; and they, 
according to their method and flow Proceedings in matters which they do not 
take to heart, cauſed Walſh to be ſummon'd, and after ſo many days, for want of 
Appearance, he was by the ſound of a Bell publickly baniſhed from the Hague; 
and ſo he made his reſidence in Amſterdam, or what other place he pleaſed: 
And this was the reparation the States gave the Prince for ſo Ruffianly a tranſ- 
greſſion; and both the beginning and the end of this unhappy Buſineſs expoſed 
the Prince himſelf, as well as his Council, to more diſadvantage, and leſs reve- 
tence, than ought to have been paid to either. _ V 3 
The improvidence that had been uſed in the Fleet, beſides its unactivity, by pe ih cb 
the diſmiſſing ſo many great Prizes, was now too apparent, when there was nel- dition of 10e 
ther Money to pay the Sea-men, who were not modeſt in requiring it, nor to new Prince's Fleet 
Viftual the Ships, which was as important; ſince it was eaſy to be foreſeen, that in Holland, 
they could not remain long in the Station where they were for the preſent, and 
the extreme licence which all Men took to cenſure and reproach that improvi- 
dence, diſturbed all Counſels, and made Converſation it ſelf very uneaſy. Nor 
Was it poſſible to ſuppreſs that Licence; every Man believing that his particular 
neceſſities, with which all Men abounded, might eaſily have been reliev'd and pro- P 
vided for, ifit had not been for that ill husbandry ; which they therefore called 
Treachery and Corruption. It cannot be denied but there was ſo great a Trea- 
ſure taken, which turn'd to no account, and ſo much more might have been taken, 
if the ſeveral Ships had been applied to that end, that a full proviſion might 
have been made, both for the ſupport of the Fleet, and ſupply of the Prince 
and of all who depended upon him for a good time, if the ſame had been well 
managed, and could have been depoſited in ſome ſecure place, till all might have 
been ſoldat good Markets. And no wy yo ſatisfied with the Reaſons which. 
| JJ rn were 
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were given for the diſcharging, and diſmiſſing ſo many Ships to gratify theCity 
of London, and the Presbyterian Party throughout the Kingdom. For, beſides 
that the value of what was ſo given away and loſt, was generally believ'd to he 
worth more than all they would have done, if they had been able, thoſe Bounties 
were not the natural motives which were. to be applied to that People; whoſe 
Affections had been long dead, and could be revived by nothing but their ſharp 
ſufferings, and their inſupportablelofles ; the obſtruction and deſtruction of their 
Trade, and the ſeiſing upon their Eſtates, being, at that time, thought by many 
the moſt proper Application to the city of London, and the beſt arguments to make 
them in love with Peace, and toextort it from them in whoſe power it was to give 
it. And it the Fleet had applied it ſelf to that, and viſited all thoſe Maritime 
Parts which were in Counties well affected, and where ſome places had declared 
for the King (as Scarborough in Jork hire did) if it had not been poſſible to have 
ſet the King at liberty in the Iſle of Wight, or to have reliev'd Colcheſter, (both 
which many Men believ'd, how unskilfully ſoever, to be practicable) it would have 
ſpent the time much more advantageouſly and honourably than it did. 
But let the ill conſequence be never ſo great, if it had proceeded from any cor. 
+uption, it would probably have been diſcover'dby the examination and inquifi. 
tion that was made ; and thereforeit may be well concluded that there was none, 
And the truth is, the Queen was ſo fully poſſeſs'd of the purpoſe and the power q 
the Scots to do the King's buſineſs, before the Inſurrections in the ſevere! parts 
in England, and the revolt of the Fleet appear'd, that ſhe did not enough weigh 
the good uſe that might have been made uf thoſe when they did happen; but kept her 
mind then ſo fixed upon Scotland, ns the ſole foundation of the King's hopes, 
that ſhelooked upon thebenefit of the Fleet's returning to their Allegiance, only 
as an vpportunity offer'd by Providence to tranſport the Prince with ſecurity thi. 
ther. And her Inſtructions to thoſe ſhe truſted about the Prince, were ſo poſitive, 
e that they ſhould not give conſent to any thing that might divert or delay that 
„Expedition, that, if the Earl of Lantherdale had been artiv'd when the Prince 
came to the Fleet, it would have been immediately engaged to have Tranſported 
the Prince into Scotland, what other conveniences ſoever, preferable to that, had 
offer'd themſelves. And the very next day after that Lord's coming to the Prince 
in the Downs, his injunctions and behaviour. were ſo imperious for the Prince's 
preſent departure, that nothing but a direct Mutiny among the Sea-men prevented 
it. His Highneſs's own Ship was under Sail for Hollaud, that he might from 
thence have proſecuted his other Voyage: nor would heat that time have taken 
Holland, in his way, if there had been any quantity of Proviſion in the Fleet for 
ſuch a Peregrination. This Expedition for Scotland was the more grieyovs to all 
Men, becauſe it was evident that the Prince himſelf was much more inclined to 
have purſued other occaſions which were offer'd, and only reſign'd himſelf impli- 
citly to the pleaſure of his Mother. 1 5 5 
The preſent ill Condition of the Fleet, and the unſteady Humour of the Com- 
„ „ „ . mon Sea-men was the more notorious, and unſeaſonable, by the Earl of Warwick's 
1 To coming with another Fleet from the Parliament upon the Coaſt of Holand, 
with his Heer Within few days after the Prince came to the Hague, and Anchoring within view 
; wwFe5 upon the Of the King's Fleet. And it is probable he would have made ſome hoſtile At- 
Coaſt Hol- tempt upon it, well knowing that many Officers and Sea-men were on Shore, 
und. jf the States had not in the very inſtant, ſent ſome of their Ships of War to 
| preſerve the Peace in their Port. However, according to the Inſolence of his 
Maſters, and of moſt of thoſe imploy'd, by them, the Earl ſent a Summons ofa 
| ſtrange Nature to the King's Ships, in which he took Notice, That a Fleet 
of Ships, which were part of the Navy-Royal of the Kingdom of England, 
as then Riding at Anchor off Heluoet Sluce, and bearing a Standard: That 
& he did therefore, by the Parliament's Authority, by which he was conſtitu- 
& ted Lord High Admiral of England, require the Admiral, or Commander in 
* chief of that Fleet, to take down the Standard; and the Captains, and Marl- 
ners belonging to the Ships, to render themſelves and the Ships to him, 43 
„ High-Admiral of Exgland, and for the uſe of the King and Parliament: 
© And he did, by the like Authority, offer an Indemnity to all thoſe who ſhould 
ſubmit to him; Ts „ | IN Irie 
After which Summons, though receiv'd by the Lord Willoughby, who remain d 
en Board the Fleet in the Command of Vice-Admiral, with that inen 
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that was due to it, and though it made no impreſſion upon the Officers, nor vi- 
ſibly, at that time, upon the Common Men, yet, during the time the Earl con- 
tinued in ſo near a Neighbourhood, he did find means by private Inſinuations, and 
by ſending many of his Sea-men on Shore at Helvoet Slice (where they enter'd into 
Converſation With their old Compantons) ſo to work upon and corrupt many 
of the Sea -en, that it afterwards appear'd many were debauch'd; ſome whereof 
went on Board his Ships, others ſtay'd to do more miſchief. But that ill Neigh. 
bourhood continued not long; for the Seaſon of the Year, and the Winds which 
aſually rage on that Coaſt in the Month of Seprember, removed him from. that 
Station, and carried him back to the Downs to attend new Orders. 

All theſe diſturbances were attended with a worſe, which fell out at the ſame 
time, and that was the ſickneſs of the Prince; who after ſome days indiſpoſi. 
tion, appear'd to have the ſmall Pox; which almoſt diſtracted all who w 
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him who knew how much depended upon his precious Life; And therefore the Wales has the 


conſternation was very univerſal whilit that was thought in danger. But, by ſmall Pos. 


the goodneſs and mercy of God, he recover'd in few days the peril of that diſtem- 
per; and, within a Month, was reſtored to ſo perfect Health, that he was able 
to take an account himſelf of his Melancholick and perplexed Affairs. 
There were two points which were chiefly to be conſider'd, and provided for 
by the Prince; neither of which would bear delay for the conſultation, and reſo- 
jution; the firſt, how to make proviſion to Pay, and Victual the Fleet, and to com- 
poſe the Mutinous Spirits of the Sea-men; who paid no reverence to their Offi- 
cers, inſomuch as, in the ſhort ſtay which the Earl of Warwick had madehefore 


 Helvoet Sluce, as hath been ſaid, many of the Sea-men had gone over to him, and 


the Conſtant Warwick, a Frigat of the beſt Account, had either voluntarily left 
the Prince's Fleet, or ſuffer'd it ſelf willingly to be taken, and carried away with 
the reſt into England, The other was, what he ſhould do with the Fleet, when 
it was both Payed and Vittualled Os 
Towards the firſt, there were ſome Ships brought in with the Fleet, laden 
with ſeveral Mercharidize of value, that, if they could be ſold for the true worth, 


would amount to a Sum ſufficient to pay the Sea-men their Wages, and to put in 


Provifions enough to ſerve four Months; and there were many Merchants from 
London, who were deſirous to buy their own Goods, which had been taken from 


them; and others had Commiſſions from thence to buy the reſt. But then 


they all knew, that they could not be carried to any other Market, but muſt be 
ſold in the place where they.werez and therefore they were reſolv'd to have 
very good Penny-worths. And there were many Debts claim'd, which the Prince 
had promiſed, whilſt he was in the River, ſhould be paid out of the firſt Money 


that ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale of ſuch and ſuch Ships: particularly, the Prince 


believ'd that the Counteſs of Carliſle, who had committed faults enough to the 
King and Queen, and pawn'd her Necklace of Pearls for fifteen hundred pounds, 


which ſhe Had totally disburſed in ſupplying Officers, and making other Proviſi- 
ons for the Expedition of the Earl of Holland (which Sum of fifteen hundred 


pounds the Prince had promiſed the Lord Piercy her Brother, who was a very 


importunate Solicitor) ſtiould be paid upon the Sale ofa ſhip that was laden with 


Sugar, and was then conceliv'd to be worth above fix or ſeven thouſand pounds. 


Others had the like Engagements, upon other Ships: ſo that when Money was 


to be raiſed upon the Sale of Merchandize, they who had ſuch Engagements, 
would be themſelves entruſted, or nominate thoſe who ſhould be, to make the bar- 


gain with Purchaſers, to the end that they might be ſure to receive what they 


claim'd, out of the firſt Monies that ſhould be raiſed. By this means, double 
the value was deliver'd, to ſatisfy a debt that was not above the half. 
But that which was worſe than all this, the Prince of Orange advertiſed the 


Prince, that ſome Queſtions had been ſtarted in the States, © what they ſhould 
_* do, if the Parliament of Ezgland, (which had now a very dreadful name) ſhould 
© ſendover to them to demand the teſtitution of thoſe Merchants Goods, which 


* bad been unjuſtly taken in the Downs, and in the River of Thames, and had 
been brought into their Ports, and were offer'd to Sale there, againſt the ob. 
* ligation of that Amity which had been obſerv'd between the two Nations, du- 
* ring thelate War 2 What Anſwer they ſhould be able to make, or how they 
could refuſe to permit the ownersof thoſe Goods to make their Arreſts, and 
© toſue in their Admiralty for the ſame? Which firſt Proceſs would ſtop the 
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« preſent Sale of whatever others pretended a Title to, till the right ſhould be 

« determin'd. The Prince of Orange ſaid, © that ſuch Queſtions uſed not to be 
e ſtarted there without deſign; and thereſore adviſed the Prince“ to loſe no 
time in making compleat Sales of all that was to be ſold ; to the end that they 
* who wereengaged in the Purchaſe, might likewiſe be engaged in the Defence 
* of it. Upon this Ground, as well as the others which have been mention'd, 
haſty bargains were made with all who deſir d to buy, and who would not buy ex- 
cept they were ſure to be good Gainers by all the bargains which they made. Nor 
could this be prevented by the caution ur wiſdom of any who were upon the place, 
with no more Authority than they had. Mr. Long, who was Secretary to the 
Prince, had been poſſeſſed of the Office of receiving and paying all Monies, whilſt 
the Prince was inthe Fleet, and ſo could not well be removed from it when he 
came into Holland: though he was thought to love Money too well, yet no body 
who lov'd it leſs, would at that time have ſubmitted to the imployment, which 
expoſed him to the importunity and inſolence of all neceſſitous Perſons, when he 
could ſatisfy none; yet he liked it well wittrall its prejudice, and diſadvantage. 
Aſſoon as the Money was raiſed, it was ſent to the Fleet to pay the Sca-men; 
and the Prince made. a Journey to the Fleet to ſee, and keep up the Spirits of the 
Sea-men, who were very Mutinous, not without the infuſions of ſome who did 

not deſire they ſhould be too well pleaſed with their Officers. The Lord Wil. 
loughby ſtay'd on Board purely out of Duty to the King, though he liked neither 
the place he had, nor the People over whom he was to Command, who had yet 
more reſpect for Him than for any Body elſe. Sir William Batten likewiſe re- 
main'd with them, not knowing well how to refuſe it, though he had too much 
reaſon to be weary of his Province, the Sea-men having contracted an impla- 
cable jealouſy and malice againſt him, more than they were naturally inclined to; 
And the truth is, though there was not any evidence that he had any foul pra. 
Qices, he had an impatient deſire to make his Peace, and to live in his own Coun- 

try, as afterwards he did with the leave of the King; againſt whom he neyer 
after took imployment. * „ 

The other point to be reſoly'd was yet more difficult, © what ſhould be done 

& with the Fleet, and who ſhould Command it? and though the Advertiſement 
“ the Prince of Orange had given his Royal Highneſs, of the Queſtion ſtarted in 
the States, concern'd only the Merchants Ships, which were made Prize, yet it 
was very eaſy to diſcern the Logick of that Queſtion would extend as well, and be 
applied to thoſe of the Royal Navy, as to Merchants Ships. And it was evident 
enough, that the United Provinces would not take upon them to determine 
whether they were in truth the Ships of the King, or of the Parliament. And 
it was only the differences which were yet kept up in the Houfes, which kept 
them from being United in that demand. So that the Prince knew that nothing 
was more neceflary than that they ſhould be gone out of the Ports of thoſe Pro- 
 vinces, and that the States wiſh'd it exceedingly, > 
 , Whilſt Bamfield was about the Perſon of the Duke of York, he had infuſed 
into him a marvellous deſire to be poſſeſſed of the Government of the Fleet: but 
the Duke was convinced with much ado, that it was neither ſafe for his High- 
neſs, nor for his Father's Service, that he ſhould be embarked in it: and Ban- 
field, by an eſpecial Command from the King, who had diſcover'd more of his 
foul practices than could be known to the Prince, was not ſuffer'd to come any 
more near the Perſon of the Duke. So he return'd into England; where he was 
never called in queſtion for ſtealing the Duke away. From this time the Duke, 
who was not yet above fifteen years of Age, was ſo far from deſiring to be with 
the Fleet, that, when there was once a propoſition, upon occaſion of a ſuddain 
_ Mutiny amongſt the Sea-men, that he ſhould go to Helvoet Sluce, to appear a- 

mongſt them, who profeſſed great Duty to his Highneſs, he was ſo offendedat it 
that he would not hear of it; and he had ſtill ſome Servant about him who took 
pains to perſwade him, “that the Council had inclined the Prince to that de- 
- ſignation, out of ill will to his Highneſs, and that the Ships might deliver him 
up to the Parliament. So unpleaſant, and uncomfortable a Province had thoſe 
Perſons, who, being of the King's Council, ſerv'd both with great Fidelity; eve- 
fy Body who was unſatisfied (and no Body was ſatisfied) aſperſing them, or ſome 
of them (for their prejudice was not equal to them all) in ſuch a manner as 
touch'd the honour of t 


en the reſt, and moſt reflected upon the King's own Honour, 
and Service. | Prince 
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prince Rupert had a long deſire to have that Command of the Fleet put into 
his hands; and that deſire, though carried with all ſecrecy, had been the cauſe 
of ſo many Intrigues, either to inflame the Sea-men, or to cheriſh their froward 
inclinations, and encreaſe the prejudice they had to Batten. The Attourney 
mention'd this to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ſhortly after his coming to 
"he Hague, as a thing, he thought, that Prince might be induced to accept out 
of his Zeal to the King's Service, if he were invited to it; and thereupon was 
willing to debate, to what Perſon the Government of the Fleet could be com- 
mitted, when it ſhould ſet Sai! from that Port, and whither it ſhould go. The 
Chancellor made no other Anſwer to him, than © that it was like to be a charge 
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« of much danger, and hazard; that he muſt not believe that any Body would 


« propoſe the undertaking It to Prince Rupert, or that the Prince would Com- 
« mand him to undertake it; and that he thought it neceflary, that it ſhould 


« ke firſt reſolvd, what the Fleet ſhould do, and whither it ſhould go, before a 


«© Commander ſhould be appointed over it. | 2 1 
When the Marquis of Ormond had waited ſo many Months at Paris for the 
Performance of thoſe gaudy promiſes which the Cardinal had made, after he 


E Cy in what manner the Prince of Wales himſelf was treated by him, and that 


he would not ſuffer the leaſt aſſiſtance to be applied to the Affairs of England, in 
a conjuncture when very little would probably have done the work, upon the re- 


ypolt of the Fleet, upon ſo powerful Inſurrections in England, and poſſeſſing ſo 


many places of importance on the King's behalf, and when the whole Kingdom 
of Scotland ſeem'd ſo united for his Majeſty's Service, and an Army of thirty 
thouſand Men were ſaid to be even ready to march; I ſay, after he diſcern'd that 
the Cardinal was fo far from giving any countenance, or warmth to their 


blooming hopes, that he left nothing undone towards the deſtroying them, 


but the Impriſoning the Prince 3 he concluded that it was in vain for him 


| to expect any relief for Ireland. And therefore he refoly'd, though he had 
neither Men, nor Money, nor Arms, nor Ammunition, all which had been very 
liberally promiſed to tranſport with him, he would yet tranſport his own Per- 


ſon, to what evident danger foever he was to expoſe it. Upon the full aſſurance 
the Cardinal had given him of very ſubſtantial aid, he had aſſured the Lord Inchi- 
quin, that he would be preſent with him with notable ſupply of Money, Arms, 
and Ammunition, and good Officers, and ſome common Men (which were all in 
readineſs, if the Money had been paid to entertain them) and had likewiſe ſent 
to many, who had formerly ſerv'd the King, and liv'd now quietly in the Ene- 
mies Quarters, upon the Articles which had been formerly granted the Mar. 


quis of Ormond, © that they ſhould expect his ſpeedy arrival. 


And though he had, from time to time, ſent Advertiſements of the delays and 
obſtructions he met with in the French Court, fo that he did almoſt deſpair of 
any Aſſiſtance from it, yet the Lord Inchiquin had advanced too far to retire; 
and the Lord Lifle, who had been ſufficiently provoked, and contemned by him, 
was gone into England with full malice, and ſuch information (which was not 
hard for him to be furniſh'd with) as would put Cromwell and the Army into ſuch 


The Af aivs of 
the Marquis of 
Ormond and 
the Lord In- 
chiquin in 


Ire land. 


fury, that his Friends in the Parliament, who had hitherto ſuſtain'd his Credit, 


would be very hardly able to ſupport him longer. So that, as he was to expect 
a ſtorm from thence, ſo he had a very tharp War to maintain againſt the 1r:þ 

led and commanded by the Pope's Nuntio; which War had been always carried 
on in Munſter with wonderful animoſity, and with ſome circumſtances of 
bloodineſs, eſpeciallyagainſt Prieſts, and others of the Roman Clergy that it was 
very hard to hope that thoſe People would live well together. And indeed the 
Iriſh were near rooted out of the Province of Munſter, though they were 
Powerful enough, and ſtrong in all the other Provinces. Hereupon the Lord 
Inchiquin,with all poſſible earneſtneſs, writ to the Lord of Ormond, that, though 


without any other Aſſiſtance, he would tranſport his own Perſon: by whoſe | 
* Countenance and Authority he preſumed the 1riſh might be divided, and 


* brought to reaſon; and deſtr'd him, “ in the mean time, to fend to fuch of 


| © the Iriſh as had dependence upon him, and who, he knew, in their Hearts did 


* not wiſh well to the Nuntio, that they would ſecretly correſpond with Him, 
ny and diſpoſe their Friends and Dependents to concur in what might advance 
the King's Service; to which they did not know that he was inclined, but 
look'd upon him, as the ſame N and irreconcilable Enemy to them, 

A : 1 
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Book XI! 


„ as he had always appear'd to be to their Religion, more than to theit 
| „ Perfons. - PC!!! 8 
An Account From the time that the 7riſh enter'd into that bloody, and fooliſh Rebellion 
, bf te Aff «irs they had very different Affections, Intentions, and Deſigns, which were every 
Lag og ih 4- day improy'd in the carrying on the War. That part of them which inhabited 
| "ew Pale, fo called from a circuit of ground contain'd in it, was orginally of 
Engliſh Extraction, fince the firſt Plantation by the Engliſh many Ages paſt, 
And though they were degenerated in the manners and barbarous Cuſtoms of 
the Iriſh, and were as ſtupidly tranſported with the higheſt Superſtition of the 
Romi Religion, yet they had always ſteadily adher'd to, the Crown, and per. 
form'd the duty of good Subjects during, all thoſe Rebellions which the whole 3 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth was ſeldom without. And of that temper moſt of ME 
the Province of Lemſter was: Munſter was the moſt planted with Engliſh of all 
the Provinces of Ireland, and though there were many Noble Men of that Pro- 
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- | vince who were of the oldeſt Iriſy Extractions, and of thoſe Families which had 
a, been Kings of Munſter, yet many of them had intermarried with the beſt Ezg- 
5 ' Tiſh Families, and ſo were better bred, and more civilized than the reſt of the oſd 
— Iriſh, and livd regularly in Obedience to the Government, and by connivance 


enjoy'd the exerciſe of their Religion, in which they were very zealous, with 
freedom and liberty enough: _ 


The Seat of the old Triſh, who retain'd the Rites, Cuſtoms, Manners, and 
Ignorance of their Anceſtors, without any kind of reformation in either, was 
the Province of Vifter 3 not the better cultivated by the Neighbourhood of the 
Srots, who were planted upon them in great Numbers, with circumſtances of 
great Rigour: Here the Rebellion was firſt contriv'd, cheriſh'd, and enter'd 
upon with that horrid Barbarity, by the © Neis, the Macgnyres, ahd the Mac. 
mahoons; and though it quickly ſpread it ſelf, and was entertain'd in the other 
Provinces (many Perſons of Honour and Quality engaging themſelves by degrees 
in it for their own ſecurity, as they.pretended, to preſerve themſelves from the 
undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity of the Lords Juſtices, who denounced the War againſt 
all Iriſþ equally, if not againſt all Roman Catholicks; which kind of mixture 
and confuſion was carefully declin'd in all the orders and direCtions ſent to them 
out of England, but ſo unskilfully purſued by the uſtices, and Council there; 
that as they found themſelves without any imployment or truſt, to which they 
had chearfully offer'd their Service, they concluded, that the Engliſh Iriſh, 
were as much in the jealouſy of the State as the other, and ſo reſoly'd to prevent MW 
the danger by as unwarrantable Courſes as the reſt had done) yet, I ſay, they IM 
were no ſooner enter'd into the War, which was ſo generally embraced, but 
there appear'd a very great difference in the temper and purpoſes of thoſe who 
proſecuted it. They of the more moderate Party, and whoſe main end was to 
obtain liberty for the exerciſe of their Religion, without any thought of decli- We 
ning their ſubjection to the King, or of invading his Prefogative, put themſelves MW 
under the Command of General Preſton: the other, of the fiercer and more 
ſavage Party, and who never meant to return to their Obedience of the Crown 
of England, and look'd upon all the Eſtates which had ever been in the poſſeſſion 
of any of their Anceſtors, though forfeited by their Treaſon and Rebellion, as 
juſtly due to them, and raviſh'd from them by the Tyranny of the Crown,march'd 
die Shares under the Conduct of Owen Roe O Neile : both Generals of the 1rifþ N ation ; the 
Sers bf Pre- one deſcended of Engliſh Extraction through many deſcents; the other purely 
ſton and © Iriſh, and of the Family of Tyrone; both bred in the Wars of Flanders, and both 
Neile their Eminent Commanders there, and of perpetual jealouſy of each other: the one 
chief generals. of the more frank and open Nature; the other darker, leſs polite, and the wiſer 
Man; but both of them then in the head of more numerous Armies apart, than 
all the King's power could bring into the Field againſt either of them. 
This diſparity in the Temper and Humour of thoſe People, firſt diſpoſed 
thoſe of the moſt moderate to defire a Peace ſhortly after the Rebellion was be- 
gun, and produced the Ceſſation that was firſt enter'd Into, and the Peace, which 
did not ſoon enough enſue upon it; and which, upon the matter, did provide 
only for the exerciſe of the Raman Catholick Religion; but did that in ſo 


OM immoderate and extravagant a manner, as made it obnoxious to all the Pro- 


teſtants of the King's Dominions. 


Owen 
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dict, as an Apoſtate Nation; and all the Province of Munſter (in which there 
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ben Roe 0 Neile refuſed to ſubmit to the Conditions, and Articles of that 

Peace, though tranſacted and confirm'd by their Catholick Council at Kilkenny, 

which was the Repreſentative Fog 77ifp Nation had choſen for. the Conduct o 

all the Counſels for Peace and War, and to which they all avowed, and had 

hitherto paid an entire Obedience. The Pope's Nuntio, who about that time 

came from Rome, and Tranſported himſelf into that Kingdom, applied himſelf 

to Owen O Neil, and took that Party into his Protection; and ſb wrought upon 

their Clergy, generally, that he broke that Peace, and proſecuted thoſe who 

had made it, with thoſe circumſtances which have been before remember'd, and 

which neceſſitated the Lord Lieutenant to quit the Kingdom, and to leave the 

City of Dublin in the hands of the Parliament; the Lord Tzchiquin having like- 

wiſe refuſed to conſent, , and ſubmit to that Peace, and continued to make the 1 
War ſharply and ſucceſsfully againſt the Triſh in the Province of Munſter ; 75.7 Pipe'ty 
whereof he was Preſident. But the Nuntio was no ſooner inveſted in the ſu- Nuntio Com- 
preme Command of that Nation both by Sea and Land, as over a People ſubject wandt zhe 1 
to the Pope, and of a Dominion belonging to Him, than, being a Man of a Tln. 
fantaſtical Humour, and of an imperious and proud Nature, he behaved him- 

ſelf ſo inſolently towards all (and having brought no A ſſiſtance to them but the 

Pope's Bulls,endeavour'd by new exactions to enrich himſelf) that even the Men 

of Viſter were weary of him; and they who had been the Inſtruments of the 

former Peace, were not wanting to forient thoſe jealouſies, and diſcontents, 

which had produced that applicarion to the Queen and Prince at St Germains, 

and the Reſolution of ſending the Marquis of Ormond thither again, both which 

have been related before. And the Marquis now having given the Lord Mus- 

kerry (who had Married his Siſter, and was the moſt powerful Perſon, and of 

the greateſt Intereſt in Munſter of all the Iriſh) and other of his Friends notice 

that the Lord Tnchiquin would ſerve the King, and therefore required them to 

hold ſecret correſpondence with him, and to coneur with him in what he ſhould 

defire for the advancement of his Service, they found means to hold ſuch inter- 

courſe with him, that. before the Marquis of Ormond arriv'd there, againſt all 

the oppoſition the Nuntio could make, a Ceſſation of Arms was concluded be. 

tween the Confederate Catholicks and the Lord 1nch:quzn; and the Nuntio was 

driven into Waterford; and, upon the matter, Beſieged there by the Catholick 

Iriſþ; and the Marquis arriving at the fame time at Xixſale, and being receiv'd ,,,,,,, uis of 
by the Lord Inchiquin with all imaginable duty as the King's Lieutenant, the eee, Fs 
forlorne and contemned Nuntio found it neceflary to Tranſport himſelf into rives ar Kin- 


Italy, leaving the Kingdom of Treland under an Excommunication, and Inter- ſale, and the 
5 Pope's Nuntig 


are many excellent Ports) became immediately and entirely under the King's lat Ice: 


Obedience. All which being well known to the Prince, and the Council, it 


was eaſily concluded, © that it was the beſt, if not the only place the Fleet could 


repair too; though the danger in Conducting it thither was viſible enough; 


and therefore they were glad that Prince Rupert had made that advance to- 


wards the Command of it, and well ſatisfied with the warineſs of the Anſwer 
the Chancellor of the Excheqder gave to the Attourney Herbert. | 


There was in truth no Body in view to whom the Charge of the Fleet could 
be committed but Prince Rupert: for it was well known that the Lord Midoughby, 


beſides his being without much Experience of the Sea, was weary of it, and would 


by no means continue there; and the Sea-men were too much broke looſe from 


all kind of Order, to be reduced by a Commander of an Ordinary Rank. It was 


as true, that Prince Rupert, at that time, was generally very ungracious in Exg- 
land, having the misfortune not to be much beloy'd by the King's Party, and 
hated by the Parliament. This was an exception that was foreſeen: there was 
no other choice ofa place to which the Fleet muſt be carried, but Munſter; and the 
paſſage thither could not but be full of danger, in reſpect that the Parliament was 
without queſtion Maſter of the Sea (although the Iſland of SH being then under 
the King's Authority, and Sir John Greenvil being the Governour thereof, made 
that paſſage ſomething the more ſecure) therefore this purpoſe was to be con- 
cealed as the laſt ſecret; there being great danger that the Sea men would rather 
crry all, the Ships back again to the Parliament, than into Ireland; againſt 
Which People they had made a War at Sea with circumſtances very barbarous 
for they had ſeldom given any Quarter, but the 1rz, as well Merchants 04 
e Fiz Paſſengers, 
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Paſſengers, as Mariners, which fell into their Hands, as hath been ſaid before, 
were bound back to back and thrown into the Sea; ſo that they could have no 
inclination to go into a Country whoſe People had been handled fo cruelly by 
them. | MO FEE | | 3 
Here again appear'd another objection againſt the Perſon of Prince Rupert, 
who would never endure to be ſubject to the Command of the Lord Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom: and yet it ſeem'd moſt reaſonable that the Ships, whilſt they 
ſtay'd there, might be imploy'd towards the reducing of the other parts which 
were in Rebellion: Beſides that there was cauſe to fear, that the Prince would 
not live with that Amity towards the Marquis of Ormond, as was neceflary for the 
Publick Service. Notwithſtanding all this, when thelittleStratagem of having 
Prince Rupert deſired to take the Command of the Fleet upon him did not ſuc. 
ceed, Prince Rupert himſelf made the Propoſition to the Prince to take the Com. 
mand of it upon him, and to carry it whither his Royal Highneſs would be pleaſed 
to direct. And then, the while matter being debated, neceſſity made that to be 
Counſellable, againſt which very many reaſonable objections might be made. $9 
it was reſolv'd that Prince Rupert ſhould be Admiral of that Fleet, and that it 
ſhould Sail for Ireland. And the Charge, and Expedition appear'd tobe the more 
hopeful by the preſence of good Officers, who had long Commanded in the Royal 
Navy: Sir Thomas Kettleby, whom the Prince made Captain of his own Ship the 
Antelope; Sir Fohn Mennes, who had the Command of the Swallow, a Ship of 
which he had been Captain many years before; and Colonel Richard Fielding, 
who was made Captain of the Conſtant Reformation; all worthy and faithful Men 
to the King's Service, of long Experience in the Service at Sea, and well known and 
lov'd by the Sea-men. With theſe Officers, and ſome other Gentlemen who 
were willing to ſpend their time in that Service, Prince Rupert went to Hel- 
voet Sluce, where the Ships lay, and ſeem'd to be receiv'd by the Fleet with 
great joy. They all beſtirr'd themſelves in their ſeveral places to get the Ships 
ready for Sea, and all thoſe Proviſions which were neceſſary, in making where- 
of there had not diligence enough been uſed. 5 
When they took a ſtrict Survey of the Ships, the Carpenters were all ofopinion, 
te that the Convertine, a Shipof the ſecond Rank, that carried ſeventy Guns, was 
too old and decay'd to be now ſet out in a Winter Voyage, and in ſo rough Seas, 
« and that when a great deal of Money ſhould be laid out to mend her, ſhe would 
not be ſerviceable or ſafe. And it did appear, that when the Officers of the Navy 
had fitted her out at the beginning of the Summer, they had declar'd, © that 
when ſhe came in again, ſhe would not be fit for more uſe, but muſt be lay'd up- 
on the Stocks. Whereupon the Ship was brought into Helvoet luce, upon the 
next Spring Tyde, and examined by the beſt Dutch Carpenters and Surveyors; 
and all being of the ſame mind, information was ſent by Prince Rupert to the 
Prince of the whole, whothereupon gave direction for the Sale of the Ordnance, 
and whatſoever elſe would yield Money: all which was applied to the Victualling, 
and ſetting out the reſt, without which no means could have been found to have 
done it; ſo much ill husbandry had been uſed, and ſo much direct cheating in the 
managing all the Money that had been raiſed upon the Prizes. : 
Prince Rupert remain'd all the time at Helvoet Sluce, till all was ready to ſet 
Sail, and had, with notable Vigour and Succeſs, ſupprefled two or three Muti- 
nies, in one of which he had been compell'd to throw two or three Sea-men 
over-board by the ſtrength of his own Armes. All ſubordinate Officers were ap- 
pointed, Commiſſioners for the Sale of all Prize Goods, and Ships that ſhould 
be taken, Treaſurers and Pay-maſters for iſſuing and paying and receiving all Mo- 
nies; and an eſtabliſhment for the whole too regular and ſtrict to be obſerv'd: 
and though all Perſons imploy'd were well known, and approv'd by Prince Rupert, 
and moſt of them nominated by himſelf, yet he thought it fit after to change that 
Conſtitution, and by degrees brought the whole receipts, and iſſues under his own 
Management, and ſole Government. When all was ready he came to the Hague, 
to take leave of the Prince, and return'd, and about the beginning of December 
he ſet Sail for Ireland, met with good Prizes in the way, and arrived fafely at 
Kinſale: nor had he been long gone out of Holland, when the Prince had a ſhrewd 
Evidence how unſecure a long abode would have been there, by ſome Parliament 
Ships coming into that Road, and ſending their Men on Shore, who at noon day 
burnt the. Convertine within the very Town of Helvoet Sluce, nor did the _ 
| ma 
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make any expoſtulation, or do any Juſtice for the Affront offer'd to themſelves, a 


and their Government. 8 6 8 

In this calamitous State of Affairs there ſeem'd to be no hope left, but that 
by Treaty the King might yet be reſtored to ſuch a condition, that there might 
de thoſe Roots left in the Crown, from whence its former Power, and Preroga- 
tive might ſprout out hereafter, and flouriſh. The Commiſſioners for the Treaty : 
arriv'd in the Iſle of Wight upon the fifteenth day of September whilſt Cromwell yet The ci 
remain'd in his Northern Progreſs, and his Army divided into ſeveral parts for eners arrivein 
the finiſhing his Conqueſt; which was the reaſon that all they who wiſhedill to ye . a 
the Treaty, and that it might prove ineffectual, haduſed and interpoſed all the de- Wight,Sept: 
lays they could, that he might return before it begun, as they who wiſhed it might 
ſucceed well, Were as ſollicitous, that it might be concluded before that time; 
which made them the leſs to in ſiſt upon many particulars both in the Propoſitions, 
and the Inſtructions, which they hoped might be more capable of remedies in the 
. 5 

They ſtayed three days In the Iſſand before the Treaty begun, which was time 
little enough to prepare the Houſe for the King's reception at Newport, and ad- 
juſting many circumitances of the Treaty. In that time they waited ſeveral times 
on the King, with great thew ofoutward duty and reſpect; and though none of 


them durſt adventure to ſee the King in private, oy Communicated freely with 


ſome of thoſe Lords, andothers, who, with the Parliament's leave, were come to 
attend the King during therimeofthe Treaty. And ſo they found means to adver- 
tiſe his Majeſty of many particulars, which they thought neceſſary for him to know; 
which made different impreſſions upon him, as the information proteeded from 
Perſons better or worſe affected to him. And many of thoſe who had liberty to 
attend, were competent Conſiderers of the truth of what they ſaid. 

The truth is there were amongſt the Commiſſioners many who had been carried 
with rhe violence of the ſtream, and would be glad of thoſe conceſſions which the 


King would very chearfully have granted; an Act of Indemnity and Oblivion 


being what they were principally concern'd in. And of all the reſt, who were 
more paſionate for the Militia, and againſt the Church, there was no Man, ex- 
cept Sir Harry Vane, who did not deſire that a Peace might be eſtabliſhed by that 
Treaty, For as all the other Lords deſir'd, in their own Naturesand Affections, 
no more than that their Tranſgreſſions might never more be called to remem- 
brance; ſo the Lord Say himſelf ( who was as proud of his Quality, and of being di- 
ſtinguiſhed from other Men by his Title, as any Man alive) well foreſaw what 
would become of his Peerage, if the Treaty proved ineffectual, and the Army 


ſhould make their own model of the Government they would ſubmit to (as un- 


doubtedly they reſolv'd ſhortly to do) and therefore he did all he could to work 
upon the King to yeild to what was propoſed to him, and, afterwards, upon the 
Parliament; to be content with what his Majeſty had yielded. But the advice 
they all gave of what inclinations or affections ſoever they were, was the ſame, 
that his Majeſty ſhould, forthwith, and without delaying it to the expiration 


bfr Tom aſſign'd by the Parliament, for the Treaty (Which was forty days) 


© yield to the full demands which were made in the Propoſitions. Their only 
Argument was, © that, if he did not, or not do it quickly, the Army would pro- 
* ceed their own way, and had enough declared, that they would depoſe the King, 
« change the Government, and ſettle a Republick by their own Rules and In- 
* vention. And this Advertiſement was as well believ'd by thoſe of the King's 
own Party, as by the Commiſſioners themſelves. | | 

Before the Treaty begun, the Commiſſioners made it known to the King, that 


they could not admit that any Perſon ſhould be preſent in the Room where the 


* Treaty ſhould be in Debate: that they were Commiſſioners ſent from the Par- 
© liament to treat with his Majeſty, and with Him alone; and that they might 
* not permit any particular and private Perſons to oppoſe, or confer with them 
upon the demands of the Parliament. So that albeit the Parliament had 
given leave to the ſeveral Biſhops, and other Divines, and to many Lawyers of emi- 


nency to wait on his Majeſty, upon his deſire, that they might inſtruct and in- 


ſorm him in all difficult caſes which related to Religion or the Law of the Land, 
they were like to be of little uſe to him now they were come, if they might not 
be preſent at the Debate, and offer ſuch advice to his Majeſty, asupon emergent 
occaſions he ſhould ſtand in need of, o _ from them. At faſt they were 


— —— — — — 


* A | contented; 
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contented, and | 
behind a Curtain, and hear all that was ſaid, and when any ſuch difficulty ocur. 
red as would require conſultation, his Majeſty might retire to his Chamber, and 
call thoſe to him, with whom he would adviſe, to attend him, and might then 
return again into the Room for the Treaty, and declare his own Reſolution. This 
was the unequal and unreaſonable preliminary and condition, to which the King 
was compelled to ſubmit before the Treaty could begin. „„ 

They who had not ſeen the King in a Tears time (for it was little leſs from 

the time that he had left Hampton Coùrt) found his Countenance extremelyalter'd. 

| From the time that his own Servants had been taken from him, he would neyer 
ſuffer his hair to be cut, nor cared to have any new Cloaths; ſo that his aſpect 
and appearance was very different from what it had uſed to be: otherwiſe, his 
health was good, and he was much more chearful in his diſcourſes towards all 
Men than could have been imagined, after ſuch mortification of all kinds. He 
was not at all dejected in his Spirits, but carried himſelf with the ſame Majeſty 
he had uſed to do. His hair was all gray, which, making all others very ſad, 
made it thought that he had ſorrow in his countenance, which appear'd only by 
that ſhadow. | FF 0 5 „„ 

Upon Monday the 18th of September, the Tredty begun, and the Commiſſio. 

ners preſented their Commiſſion to his Majeſty, to treat with him Perſonally, 


* 


upon the Propoſitions preſented formerly at Hampton Court, concerning the King- 


dom of England and Ireland only, and upon ſuch Propoſitions as ſhould be offerd 


either by his Majeſty, or the two Houſes of Parliament, according to their In- 
ſtructions r. Though the King knew very well; that Cromwell had fo totally 
ſubdued Scotland, that he had not left any Man there in the leaſt Authority or 
Power, who did ſo much as pretend to with well to him, and that, in truth, Com- 
well had as much the Command there as Argyle himſelf had, Who was but his 
Creature, yet either to recover their broken Spirits, or to manifeſt his own Roy- 
al Compaſſion for them, he told the Commiſhoners, © that, when the Propofi- 
tions had been delivet'd to him at Hampton Court, the Scotiſp Intereſt was ſo 
involved in them, that it could be hardly ſeparable from that of England: that 
it concern'd him, as King of both Kingdoms, to be juſt and equal between 
* both; and that though they hadno Authority to treat for any thing but what 
related to England, yet He, who was to provide for the publick Peace (which 
could hardly be provided for, except the Scots were comprehended in this 
« Treaty) did defire, that they would ſend to the two Houſes of Parliament, 


« to give a paſs for one of his Servants to go into Scotland, to invite the Council 


there to ſend ſomebody authorized by that Kingdom, who might treat with 
the Commiſſioners of Parliament: and to that purpoſe his Majeſty deliver'd 
thema Paper in writing to be ſent by them to the Parliament, telling them 
at the ſame time,“ that it was nevet his deſire or meaning, that they ſhould 


* meddle in the Government of England, but only ſhould treat concerning the 


* Peace, to the end that that might be durable. But the Commiſfioners alledg- 


“ ed,“ that it was not in their power to receive and tranſmit that; or any 


« other Paper, to the Parliament, that referr'd to that Kingdom; and they 


* beſought him to give them leave, as an evidence of their Duty, to inform him 


of what ill conſequence the tranſmiſſion of that Paper at that time might be 


* to the Treaty it ſelf. Whereupon he declin'd ſending it by a Meſſenger of 


his own for thepreſent ( which he intended to have done) being unwilling togive 
any occaſion of diſpute or jealouſy ſo early, and believing that after he ſhould have 
gotten a good underſtanding with the two Houſes, in what was of immediate 
_ concernment to England, he ſhould more effectually tranſmit that, or any other 
Paper, for the more eaſy compoſing the affairs of Scotland. 5 


16 frti pro · Then they preſented their firſt Propoſition to his Majeſty; * that he would 


pofitienfor re- © revoke all Declarations, and Commiſſions granted heretofore by him againſt 
woking al bis & the Parliament. Whereupon his Majeſty deſired, © that he might ſeeall the 
7 9727 1 Propoſitions, they had to make to him, together; that he might the better 
amet, conſider what ſatisfaction he could give them upon the whole : which they 
would not yield to without much importunity, and at laſt deliver'd them with 
reluQtancy, as a thing they were not ſure they ought to do, And though their 
Commiſſion referr'd to Inſtructions, and his Majeſty deſired that he might have # 
view of thoſe, they peremptorily refuſed to let him have a ſight of them zand 1 


— — „ © 


his Majeſty wasobliged to hetontented too, that they might ſtand 
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ly ow Propoſition-they had-already ;preſented to him, concerning the. revocati- 
« on of the Declarations c. and in the next place, ofthe Church, then of the 
« Militia, and fourthly of Ireland, and afrerwards:of the reſt of the Propoſitions 
1nd they declared likewiſe that, by their Inſtructions, they were not 
« to enter upon any new Propoſitions, before they ſhould have receiv'd his Ma- 
« jeſty's final Anſver to what was firſt propoſed, 
Hereupon the King demanded of them,“ whether they had power and autho. 


« rity to recede from any particular contained in their Propoſitions, or to. con. 


« ſont to any alterations; if his Majeſty ſhould give them good reaſon ſo to do: 


Jo which they Anſwer'd very Magiſterially © that they were ready. to Debate, 


« to ſhew how reaſonable their deſires were and that there could be no reaſon why 
« they ſhould alter or recede from them; but if his Majeſty did ſatisfy them, 


« they ſhould do therein as they were warranted by their Inſtructions. Theſe li. 
mitätions and reſtrictions in a matter of that importance, which eontain'd a new 
of Government, andanalteration of all Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Conſtituti- 


ons, almoſt damped and ſtifled all the hope his Majeſty had entertain'd of good 
from t 1 ſh 
itt of any Propoſition would give them ſatisfaction; and, ſo, without taking 
notice of the Preamble of that Propoſition, which they had deliver'd to him, 
he declared in writing, which he deliver to them, that he.was willing to grant 


the Body of their Propoſition, that was torecal all Declarations ic. But they 


immediately return'd another Paper to him, in which they ſaid, “ his Majeſty 
had left unanſwer'd the moſt eſſential part of their Propoſition, repeating, the 


„ words in the Preamble, which recited, © that the two Houſes of Parliament 


had been neceſſitated to enter into a War in their juſt and lawful defence; and 
« that the Kingdom of England had enter'd into a ſolemn League and Covenant 


im; « that they were directed by their Inſtructions, firſt to treat upon 


his Treaty. However, he reſol wd to try if conſentingto the ſubſtantial 


His Mejeſty 
Anſwer ty js, 


« to proſecute the ſame z and ſo juſtifying all that had been done tc. To all 


which they very vehemently-prefled © his Majeſty's approbatjon and conſent, as 


the moſt neceſſary foundation ofa laſting Peace, and the indiſpenſable expecta- 


tion of the two Houſes and of the whole Kingdom; and that the two Houſes, 
« and the Kingdom, could not decline this particular demand, without which 


« they could not believe thernſelves to bein any ſecurity; ſince, by the Letter of 


« the Law, they who had adhered to the Parliament, might ſeem guilty of raiſ. 
« ing War againſt the King, and ſo tobe guilty of High Treaſon by the Statuta 


* of the 25th year of King Edward thethird : whereas by the conſtruction and 


« Equity thereof they were juſtified; and. therefore that the conſenting 
« £6 this. Preamble was ſo effential, that without it the Parliament would be 
ay thought guilty; which they hoped his Majeſty did not deſire it-ſhould, And 
that this might make the deeper impreſſion upon him, the Lord Say, in the De- 
bate of it, twice repeated with more paſſion than was natural to his Conſtitution, 
* that he did tremble to think how fad the conſequence would be, if what they 


4 now prefled ſhould be denied. And others in that it was no more than his 


* Majeſty had heretofore granted in the Ac of Indemnity that he had paſſed in 
* Scotland; and if he ſhonldnow refuſe to doit in England, there would be a ſpeedy 
* end put to the Treaty, without entring upon any of; the other Propoſitions 
The King was ſo much perplexed, and offended with this, haughty way of reafon- 


ing, that he told thoſe with whom he conſulted, and writ the ſame to the Prince 
his Son © that the long reſtraint he hadendured in the Caſtle of Car:sbrooke, was 


* not a greater evidence of the Captivity of his Perſon, nor was he more ſenſi- 
* le of it, than this was of the Captivity of his Mind, by his being forced to decline 


„ thoſe Anſwers and Arguments which were proper to the ſupport of his Cauſe, 
and Which muſt have brought bluſhes over the Faces of the. Comiſſioners, and 
to frame others more ſeaſonable and fit to be offer'd to Men in that condition 


* from him who was to receive, and not give conditions. — 
| However, this Propoſition was of ſo horrid and monſtrous.a Nature, ſo con- 
trary to the known truth, and ſo deſtructive to Juſtice.and overnment, that it 
ſeem'd to naturalize Rebellion, and to make it current in the Kingdom to all 
Poſterity, th ear TO fell che 2 | 
« ljament could make that to be true which was notoriouſly known to be falſe; 
that this Treaty muſt, be the foundation of the future Peace and Security, and 
& what was herein provided for hats could never be called in queſtion ; that he 

_K 4 | was 


Diſpute con 
cerning the | 
Preamble 9 7s 


dat his Majeſty could not forbear to tell them, © that no Ad of Par- 


I be HISTORY Book XI; 
« was moſt willing, that it ſhould be made very penal to every Man to reproach 
« another for any thing he had done during the late Troubles, upon what Pro- 
« yocation foever. He put them in mind, * that it was well known to Tome of 
de them, that the Act of Indemnity in Scotland was pafled when his Majeſty was 
© not there, nor any Commiſfioner appointed by him; that it was prepared, 
* and drawn by his Attourney General of that Kingdom, who was then of the 
« Party that was againſt his Majeſty 3 and therefore it was no wonder that he 
„ Call'd thoſe of his own ſide, Loyal Subjects, and good Chriſtians, in the Pre. 
« amble of that Act; which was never ſeen by his Majeſty, though it was con- 
« firm'd indeed, with the other Acts which had paſſed in that diſorderly time, 
*« by his Majeſty upon the concluſion of the Peace, and their return to their 
Obedience; and that, when that ſhould be the caſe here, he would give them 
* all the appellations they ſhould deſire, and as unqueſtionable ſecurity as they 
« could wiſh. To all which they made no other reply, and that unanimouſly, 
& but that they could not believe themſelves ſecure, if that Preamble was not 

re entirely conſented to. 3 5 
This refractory obſtinate adherence of the Commiſſioners to their own Will, 
without any ſhadow of reaſon, prevailed nothing upon the King; inſomuch as 
he was inclined to run the hazard of the preſent diflolution of the Treaty, and 
to undergo all the inconveniencies and miſchiefs which probably might attend 
it, rather than to ſacrifice his Honour, and the Juſtice of his Cauſe, to their 
inſolent demand, until he had enter'd into a ſerious deliberation with thoſe Per- 
ſons who were about him, of whoſe affections to him he had all afſurance, and of 
the great abilities, and underſtanding of moſt of them he had a very juſt elteem, 
They all repreſented to him, from the Conference they had with ſuch of the 
— Commiſſioners, who, they were confident, ſpoke to them as they thought and 
believ'd, that if there were no expedient found out to give more ſatisfaction 
<« upon this firſt Propoſition, than his Majeſty had yet offer'd, aſſoon as the Com- 
4e miſſioners ſhould give account of it to the two Houſes, they would be pre- 
44 ſently recall'd; and the Treaty be at an end: And then it would be univer{ally 
& declar'd and believ'd, how untrue ſoever the aſſertion was, that the King re. 
& fuſed to ſecure the Parliament, and all who had adher'd to them, from a Pro. 
* ſecution by Law; upon which they thought it to no purpoſe to proceed far. 
« ther in the Treaty: whereas if his Majeſty had condeſcended to them in that 
„particular, which concern'd the Lives and Fortunes of their whole Party in 
* the Kingdom, they would have given him ſuch ſatisfaction in all other par- 
& ticulars, as a full and happy Peace muſt have enſue t. : 
Then the Lawyers inform'd him, © that his giving way to a recital in a new 
& Law, which was not a Declaratory Law of what the Law was formerly in 
* being, concerning the buſineſs in queſtion, and only in a Preamble to a Law 
& for recalling Declarations fc. did not make their Actions lawful, if they were 
* not ſo before; nor did it take away from thoſe who had adher'd to him, any 
defence or benefit the former Laws had given to them; nor would his Party 
* be in a worſe condition than they had always been: for his Majeſty had al- 
* ways offer'd, in all his Declarations, that they who follow'd-him, and who 
were by them called Delinquents, ſhould, at all times, ſubmit to a Trial by 
* the Laws of the Land, and if they ſhould be found guilty of any Crime, they 
* ſhould not be protected by him. And it was evident, by their not proſecu— 
ting any one, ſince they were fallen into their hands, in any legal way, that 
* they do not think their Tranſgreſſions can be puniſh'd by Law. 
Upon theſe reaſons, and the joynt advice and importunity of all about him, 2s 
well the Divines as the Lawyers, the King firſt deliver'd a Paper in writing to 
the Commiſſioners, in which he declar'd, © that nothing that ſhould be put in 
* writing concerning any Propoſition, or part of any Propoſition, ſhould be 
„ binding, prejudicial, or made uſe of, if the Treaty ſhould break off without 
effect: And the Commiſſioners preſented another Paper in writing, in which 
$8: King con; they fully conſented to that Declaration, in the very terms of the ſaid Declara- 
ſems tot. tion. Thereupon the King conſented to paſs the firſt Propoſition, with the 
Preamble to it, albeit, he ſaid, © that he well foreſaw the aſperſions it ſhould 

* expoſe him to; yet he hoped his good Subjects would confeſs that it was but 


a part of the price he had paid for their benefit, and the Peace of his 
b. Dominionss DA | | 15 
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The firſt Propoſition being thus conſented to as they could wiſh, they deliver'd The ſecond Pr * 
their ſecond concerning Religion and the Church; which comprehended, «the oftion con- 

« utter aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, and all juriſdiction exerciſed by Arch-Biſhops, cerning Religi- 

« Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, and alienating their Lands, which ſhould be bong „ . 

« ſold to the uſe and benefit of the Common-wealth; the Covenant; Which 

« was prefented to his Majeſty to take himſelf, and to impoſe upon all others: '. \ 

« The Common-Prayer, and publick Liturgy of the Church to be aboliſh'd, and 


« taken away; and that the Reformation of Religion, according to the Cove. RIEL 
« nant, in fuch manner as both Houſes had, or ſhould agree, after conſultation 1 
« with Divines, ſhould be ſettled by Ad of Parllament: which, the King told al 


« them, © exceeded the Implicit Faith of the Church of Rome; which rather 
« obliges her Proſelytes to what ſhe Does hold, than to what ſhe Shall. It re- 
« quired © the eſtabliſhing the Presbyterian Government, the Directory, the 
« Articles of Chriſtian Religion (a Body whereof they preſented) “ the ſup- 
« preſſing Innovations, in Churches; for the better advancement o Preaching, 
« the obſervation of the Lord's day; a Bill againſt Pluralities and Non-reſiden- 
« cy; ſeveral Ads againſt Papiſts; and the taking and impoſing the Covenant; 
This pregnant Propoſition, 1 ſo many monſtrous particulars, ſuffici- 
ently warn'd his Majeſty, how impoſſible it would be to give them ſatisfaction 
in all; and therefore having, by conſenting to the entire firſt Propoſition, put 
it out of their power to break off the Treaty, and to tell the People, © that the 
« King, at the entrance into it, had denied to give them any ſecurity for their _ 
« Lives and Fortunes, he thought it now fit to offer to the Commiſſioners a he King af: 
Propoſition of his own, that both the Parliament, and the People, might fert 4 Propoſi- 
clearly diſcern how much of his own Right and Dignity he would Sacrifice for % bis own; 
their Peace 3 and which, he thought, might prevent the deſigns of thoſe who e rh Com- 
might erideavour,upon one ſingle Propoſition, or part of a Propoſition, to break „i * 
T 323 ns 5 the Houſes: © 
His own Propoſition contained, in very few words, but three particulars : | 
„ 1, That he might enjoy his Liberty: 2. That his Revenue might be reſto- 
« red to him: 3. That ay Ac of Oblivion might paſs: Which, he very well 
knew, would be moſt grateful to thoſe who ſeem'd to value it leaſt, as it would 
exempt his own Friends from any illegal, and unjuſt vexations 
The Commiſſioners abſolutely refuſed to ſend it to the Houſes, though they 
had no Authority to Anſwer it themſelves. They ſaid, © it rather contain'd 
an Anſwer ro all their Propoſitions, than was a ſingle Propoſition of his own; 
and that the ſole end of making it was to cajole the People; which, the 
King told them, © betrer became Him to do than any Body elſe, But when 
they peremptotily refuſed to tranſmit it to the Houſes, the King ſent an Ex- % Ring ends 
preſs of his own to deliver it; which being done, after ſome days deliberation, ir by Meſſengers ; 
the Houſes return no other Anſwer to the King, © than that his Propoſition of his own; bur 
was not ſatisfactory. In the mean time the Commiſſioners preſs'd for his 7 Fored un- 
Anſwer to the firſt part of their Propoſition, for the aboliſhing of Biſhops. It T ti fackerj. 
would be very tedious and unneceffary to ſet down at large the Diſpute, and 
Arguments which were uſed on both ſides upon this Subject. The Commiſſio- 
ners, who would not ſuffer any of the King's Servants to be ſo much as preſent 
when any thing of the Treaty was agitated, thought fit now to let looſe their 
2 Clergy upon the King; who was much better verſed in the Argument than 
hey were. | EE, PO 3 
. That which they urged moſt, was the common Allegations © that Biſhop and _ Their 2fini- 
& Presbyter in the Scripture Language ſignified one and the ſame thing: Thar, 2 90 0 5 
if the Apoſtles exerciſed a larger Juriſdiction, it had been granted to them as 3 As 
'. Apoſtles, and concern'd not their Succeffors, to whom no ſuch Authority had 7 = Sabin 
; been granted, nor any Superiority over other Presbyters, who were of the 
« fame Function with them. Then they inveigh'd vehemently againſt © Lords 
2 Biſhops; their Pride, and Luſtre; and they all behaved themſelves with that 
rudeneſs, as if they meant to be no longer ſubject to a King, no more than to 
a Biſhop. And two of them very plainly and fiercely told the King, © that if he 
did not conſent to the utter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, he would be damn'd; 
with which his Majeſty was not mov'd. The Men, Jenkins and Spurſtom, livd 
after the return of King Charles the Second, and, according to the modeſty of 
that race of People, came to kiſs his Majeſty's hand, and continued the ſame Zeal 
in all Seditious Attempts. = L VVV 
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The HISTORY | 


Iy urged by thoſe who maintain the Jus Divinum of Biſhops, the Authority of 


their ill manner'd Clergy, and urged, that whatſoever was not of Divine Inſtitu. 


might by Men be changed, or reverſed: That Epiſcopacy as it was eſtabliſh'd 


* purſued: that all the reaſonable hope of preſerving the Crown, was in dividing 


& them had bewailed themſelves, that they were no 


1 he King preſs'd them with thoſe Texts of Scripture whichhave been ronſtatit- 


the Fathers, and the Government of all Chriſtian Churches for fifteen hundreg 
years, and particularly of the Church of England, before and ſince the Refor. 
mation, by conſtant and uniform practice and uſage; which could not but be by 
themſelves acknowledged to have been by Biſhops, The Commiſſioners relieyg 


„ tion might very lawfully be alter'd; for if it had its Original from Men, it 


„ in the Church by the Laws of England, was not that Epiſcopacy that was 
« mention'd or preſcribed in Scripture z and therefore the Laws, which ſup. 
« ported it, might be juſtly taken away; which, they ſaid, was the reaſon that 
te had induced many Men who were not Enemies to Epiſcopacy, to take the Co. 
« venant; which obliged them to take the preſent Hierarchy away. 

In a word they urged, © the practice of other Reform'd Churches, and that 
& his Majeſty inſiſting upon the preſervation of Epiſcopaey, as eſſentially neceſ. 
« ſary, was to reproach and condemn Them. To which he Anſwer'd, © that both 
&« Calvin and Beza,and moſt Learned Men of the Reform'd Churches, had ap. 
« prov'd, and commended the Epiſcopal Government in England ; and many of 


t permitted to retain that 
« Government. | 


| Beſides all their Arguments in publick, which his Majeſty with wonderful a. 
cuteneſs fully Anſwer'd, and deliver'd his Anſwers in writing to them (which none 
of them ever after undertook to reply unto) they found means in private to ad. 
vertiſe the King, that is, ſuch of them who were known to wiſh well to him, 
« that they were of his Majeſty's judgement with reference to the Government, 
* which they hoped might yet be preſerv'd, but not by the method his Majeſty 


« the Parliament from the Army; which could be only done by his giving ſatis. 
& faction in what was demanded with reference to the Church; which would u. 
« nite the Parliament in it ſelf, ſome few Perſons excepted, and the City to 


„ the Parliament; where the Presbyterians were moſt powerful; and this being 


done, the Parliament would immediately have power to reform their Army; and 
eto disband thoſe who would not be reform'd: That then the King would be 
e remov'd to London, to perfect that by his own preſence in Parliament, which 
* ſhould be prepared by this Treaty; and then the wording thoſe Bills, and the 
* formality of paſſing them, would give opportunity for many alterations; which, 
„ being now attempted, would deſtroy all, and reconcile the Parliament to the Ar- 


* my; which would deſtroy the King: But then, what the Kingurged as matter of 


& Conſcience in himſelf would find reſpect, reverence, and concurrence, No doubt 
they who did make theſe Inſinuations, did in truth believe themſelves; and did 


think, as well as wiſh, that the ſequel would be ſuch as they foretold. But that which 


had more Authority with the King, and which no body about him could put 


him in mind of, becauſe none of them had been privy to it, was the remembrance 


ie King's 
Conceſſions en 
this point. 


of what he had promiſed concerning the Church to the Scots, in the Engage- 
ment at the Iſle of Wight; which he could not but conclude was well known to 
many of the Presbyterians in England: and he thought, that whatever he had 
promiſed to do then, upon the bare hope and probability of raiſing an Army, he 
might reaſonably now offer when that Army was deſtroy'd, and no hope lefto 


f 
raiſing another. And thereupon he did, with much reluctancy, offer the ſame 


he had then promiſed to do; which was, “ to ſuſpend Epiſcopacy for three years, 
« and then upon conſultation with Divines, amongſt which he would nominate 
« twenty to be preſent, and to conſult with them, ſucha Government of the 
« Church as ſhould be agreed upon might be eſtabliſh'd : That he would not force 
« any Man to take the Covenant, and would have the Privilege of his own Chap- 
« pel to uſe the Common-Prayer, and obſerve the ſame Worſhip he had uſed to 
« do; and that all Perſons, who deſired it, might have liberty to take the Cove- 
«& nant,and to uſe the Directory; in fine, he conſented to all that he had of- 
fer'd in that Engagement with reference to the Government of the Church 
and likewiſe, © that Money ſhould be raiſed upon the ſale of the Church Lands, 
and only the old Rent ſhouldbe reſery'd to the juſt owners and their Succeflors 
Theſe, with ſome other conceſſions of leſs importance, which related to other 
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Branchesof the ſame Propoſition, magna inter ſuſpiria, he deliver'd to the Com- 
miſſioners 4s his final Anſwer; which the Major partof them, did then believe = 
= yould have preſerv'd his Majeſty from fatther importunity and vexation in that 
particular. PEP 
Phe next Propoſition was concerning the Militia z which was their Darling; hs thr 
and diſtinguiſh'd the Scots from the Exgliſh Presbyterians ; the former never de- pr. oftion 
firing to invade that unqueſtionable Prerogative of the Crown; the latter being concerning th 
in truth as fond of it (and as refractory without it) as of Presbytery it ſelf; and iſitia. 
in that particular concurr'd even with Cromwel, and made little doubt of ſubdu- 
ing him by it ina ſhort time. In thisdemand they exerciſed their uſual modeſty, 
and to abridge the ſubſtance of it in few words, they requir'd © a power to keep 
« yp the preſent Army, and to raiſe what other Armies they pleaſed for the 
« future; which gave them Authority over the Perſons of all Subjects, of what 
« degree or quality ſoever. Secondly, a power to raiſe Money for the uſe and 
« maintenance of thoſe Forces, in ſuch a manner, and by ſuch ways and means, as 
« they ſhould think fit. And hereby they had had the diſpoſal of the Eſtates and | 
Fortunes of all Men without, reſtraint, or limitation. Thirdly, © all Forces by ; 
« Land and Sea to be managed, and diſpoſed as They ſhould think fit, and not 
otherwiſe. All this modeſt Power and Authority“ muſt be granted to the Lords 
« and Commons for twenty years. And, as if this had not been enough, they 
required farther, that in all Caſes, when the Lords and Commons ſhall de- 
« clare the Safety of the Kingdom to be concern'd, unleſs the King give his 
« Royal Aﬀent to ſuch a Bill as ſhall be tender'd to him for raiſing Money 
« the Bill ſhall have the force of an Att of Parliament, as if he had given his 
„ Royal Aſſent. 9 | 
There were other particulars included, of power to the City of London over 
the Militia, and for the Tower of London, of no importance to the King, if he 
once diſpoſed, and granted the other as was required, nor need he take care to 
whom the reſt belonged, Hefe the King was to conſider whether he would 
wholely grant it, or wholely deny it, or whether he might reaſonably hope ſo 
to limit it, that They might have Authority enough to pleaſe them, and He 
= tfeſerve ſome to himſelf for his own ſecurity. The King had thought with 
= himſelf, upon revolving all Expedients, which he had too long warning to ru- 
minate upon, to propoſe ** that the Inhabitants of every County ſhould be the 
FE * ftanding Militia of the Kingdom, to be drawn out of the Counties upon any 
« occaſions which ſhould occur; which would prevent all exceſſive Taxes and 
Impoſitions, when they were to be paid by themſelves. But he quickly dif. 
cern'd that ſuch a Propoſition would be preſently called a Conſpiracy againſt 
the Army, and fo put an end to all other Expedients. Then he thought of 
limiting the extravagant Power in ſuch a manner, that it might not appear ſo 
monſtrous to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever ; and therefore propoſed, © that the Ning! 
none ſhould be compell'd to ſerve in the War againſt their Wills, but in caſe * ing! 
* of an Invaſion by Foreign Enemies: That the Power concerning the Land . 
Forces ſhould be exerciſed to no other purpoſes, than for the ſuppreſſing of 
Forces which might at any time be raiſed without the Authority and Con- 
ſent of the Lords and Commons, and for the keeping up, and maintaining 
the Forts and Garriſons, and the preſent Army, ſo long as it ſhould be thought 
fit by both Houſes of Parliament: That what Monies ſhould at any time be 
thought neceſſary to be raiſed, ſhould be raiſed by general and equal Taxes, and 
Impoſitions; and laſtly, that all Patents and Commiſſions to the purpoſes afore- 
_ * faid might be made in the King's Name, by Warrant ſignified by the Lords 
* and Commons, or ſuch other ſignification asthey ſhould direct, and authoriſe: 
Theſe Limitations were ſent to the Parliament, who according to the method 
they had aſſumed, ſoon Voted © that the Meſſage was unſatisfactory. Hereupon, This Vid 
that he might at leaſt leave ſome Monument and Record of his care and tenderneſs of by the ur 
is People (for after his extorted conceſſions to the ſo great prejudice of the Church, men; unſatis; 
ne never conſider'd what might be dangerous to his own Perſon) he deliver'd his factory. 
conſent to the Propoſition it ſelf to the Commiſſioners, with a Preamble to this 
” Purpoſe; © that whereas their Propoſition concerning the Militia, requir'd a The King con 
* farlar er the Perſons and Eſtates of his Subjects, than had been ever ſents zo i with 
a4 lat larger power over the P. eets, been ever! J 
„ hitherto warranted by the Laws * Statutes of the Kingdom, yet in regard“ Freambie. 
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the preſent diſtractions might require more, and truſting in his two houſes of Pax. 
« liament, that they would make no farther uſe of the power therein mention'd 
« after the preſent diſtem pers ſhould be ſettled, than ſhould be agreeable to the legal 
& Exerciſe thereof in times paſt, and for the purpoſes particularly mention'd in 
« their Propoſition, and to give ſatisfaction to his two Houſes of Parliament 
ce that he intends a full ſecurity to them, and to expreſs his real deſires to ſettle 
& the Peace of the Kingdom, his Majeſty doth conſent to the Propoſition con- 
« cerning the Militia as it was deſired, This the Commiſſioners did by no 
means like, nor would acquieſce in, and alledged, © that as the Conceſſion muſt 
« he the Subject of an Ac of Parliament, fo this Preamble muſt be a part of It, 


* 
* 
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« and would adminiſter occaſion of difference and diſpute upon the interpretati. 
* on of it; which being ſo clearly foreſeen, ought not to be admitted in any 
« A of Parliament, much leſs in ſuch a one as is to be the principal Foundati. 
« on of a laſting Peace of the Kingdom. After much vexation of this kind, 


and importunity of Friends, as well as of Enemies, and being almoſt as weary of 


At laſt conſents denying as of granting, he ſuffer'd the Preamble to be left out, and his conſent 

n it without to be deliver'd without it. F | IK 

dhe Preamble. It may be well wonder'd at, that, after having ſo far complied with theſe 
three Propoſitions, there ſhould be any pauſe or heſitation in the debate of the 
reſt, For in that concerning the Church, and the other concerning the Militia, 


both the Church and the Militia of Ireland follow'd the Fate of England, and 


were in effect comprehended in the ſame Propoſitions: So that there remain'd 
nothing more with reference to that Kingdom, “ but declaring the Peace that 
The. fourth © was made there with the 1riſh, to be void; which they preſſed with the ſame 
Bropoſition paſſion, as if they had obtain'd nothing; although his Majeſty referr'd the car. 
Trelax * rying on the War to them, and told them, © that he knew nothing of the Peace, 
reland. e which had been made during his Impriſonment, when he could receive no 
« Advertiſement of what was doing, or done; and therefore he was content 
ce that it ſhould be broken, and the War be carried on in ſuch a manner as ſhould 
« pleaſe Them; which was all one to their ends and purpoſes, as what they de- 


fired. But this did by no means pleaſe them. If the Peace were not declared 
to be actually void, they could not fo eaſily take that vengeance of the Marquis of 


' Ormond as they reſolv'd to do. Yet after all theſe general conceſfions, which ſo 
much concern'd Himſelf, and the Publick, and when the neceflity that had 
obliged him to that unwilling complyance, might well have excuſed him for 


ſatisfying them in all the reſt of their demands, when they preſſed his conſent 


to what only concern'd private and particular Perſons, as the revoking all Ho- 
nours and Grants of Offices which he had conferr'd upon thoſe who had ſerv'd 
him faithfully, and to except many of them from Pardon, and leave them to 
the unmerciful cenſure of the two Houſes, both for their Lives and Fortunes; 
to ſubmir others to pay, for their Delinquency in obeying and ſerving him a 
full moiety of all they were worth; to deprive others of their practice in their 
ſeveral Profeſſions, and Functions (which expoſed all the Lawyers and Divines, 
who had been faithful to him, to utter ruin) it cannot be expreſs'd with what 
Some other grief, and trouble of mind he recetv'd thoſe importunities; and without doubt, 
28 v. he would at that time with much more willingneſs have died, than ſubmitted 
Ates vu fri to it; but the Argument © that he had done ſo much, was now preſs'd upon 
_ him (by his Friends, and thoſe who were to receive as much prejudice as any by 
his doing it) © that he ſhould do more; and ſince he had condeſcended to many 
« things which gave himſelf no ſatisfaction, he would give fo full ſatisfaction 
« to the Parliament, that He might receive that benetit, and the Kingdom 
« that Peace and Security he deſired. 3 
Many Advertiſements came from his Friends in London, and from other places, 
« that it was high time that the Treaty were at an end, and that the Parlia- 
« ment had all his Majeſty's Anſwers before them, to determine what they would 
« do upon them, before the Army drew nearer London, which, infallibly, 
« jt would ſhortly do, aſſoon as thoſe in the North had finiſh'd their work. It 
was now near the end of October, and the appointed time for the concluſion of the 
Treaty was the fourth of November; and ſo after all importunities, as well of thoſe 
who were to ſuffer, as of thoſe who were to triumph in their ſufferings, his Ma- 
jeſty's conſent was procured to moſt that was demanded in the reſt of the 
But conſents Propoſitions z the King, and all Men, conceiving the Treaty to be at an 
ar left. end. — 
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os Of the REBELLION, & 125 
The King had, about the middle of OFober, again deliver'd his own Propoſi- 
tion for his Liberty, his Revenue, and an Act of Oblivion, to the Commiſ. 
fioners; which they receiv'd. And though, at the beginning of the Treaty, they The Commiſis 
had refuſed to tranſmit it to the Houſes, yet now, after ſo many conceſſions, they 2 
thought fit to ſend it; and did ſo aſſoon as they receiv d It. But no anſwer was — Pr ofiti- 
return'd. Hereupon, when the Treaty was within two days of explring, his on 20 the Pare 
Majeſty demanded of them, © whether they hadreceiv'd any Inſtructions to treat liament. 
„upon, or to give an Anſwer to his own Propoſition, which he had deliver'd 
« to them ſo long ſince? or whether they had receiv'd any Order to prolong the 
« Treaty? To which they Anſwer'd, they had not as to either. And when he 
« asked them the ſame Queſtion, the very laſt hour of the limited time they 
made the ſame Anſwer. So that the whole forty days aſſign'd for the Treaty 
were expired, before they vouchſafed to return any anſwer to the ſingle Propo- 
fition the King had made to them. However they told him © they had receiy'd 
« new Command to make freſh inſtance to his Majeſty, that he would forthwith 
« publiſh a Declaration againſt the Marquis of Ormond; who had very lately de- They require © 
« clared, that he had Authority to make a Peace with the 17:7 Rebels; and was 2 Declaration 
then treating with them to that purpoſe. To which his Majeſty Anſwer'd that of the King a- 
s jt was not reaſonable to preſs him to publiſh any Declaration againſt the C inf the Mare 


* 
— 


Marquis; ſince that if the Treaty ſhould end happily, the deſires of the two u Or: 


% Houtes were ſatisfied by the Conceſſions he had already made; and ſo adhered Hit au yr 


to his firſt Anſwer. And conceiving the Treaty to be cloſed, he deſired the Com- Anſwer. 
miſſioners, © that ſince He had departed from ſo much of his own Right to give I 
« his two Houſes ſatisfaction, They would be a means that he might be preſſed 
« no farther; ſince the few things he had not ſatisfied them in, had fo near re- 
lation to his Conſcience, that, with the Peace of that, he could not yield 


Y  * farther; and deſir'd them to uſe the ſame eloquence, and abilities, by which 


they had prevail'd with Him, in repreſenting to the two Houſes the ſad con- 
dition of the Kingdom, if it were not preſerv'd by this Treaty. And fo con- 
cluded with many gracious expreſſions for their Perſunal civilities, and other kind 
expreſſions; which made impreſſion upon all of them who had any Bowels. 

All this being paſt, and the King believing and expecting that the Commiſſio- 
ners would take their leave of him the next Morning, they came the ſame 
Night to inform him, that they had then receiv'd new Orders and Inſtructions 
* for the continuing and enlarging the Treaty for fourteen days longer; for 55 
* which his Majeſty was nothing glad; nor did they in the Houſes who wiſhed The Parlia. 
well to him, deſire that Prolongation. For it was eaſily diſcern'd, that it was ment enlarges 
moved and proſecuted only by them who did not intend that the Treaty it ſelf “e Treaty 14 
ſhould have any good effect; which they were not yetreadyand prepared enough days longer. 
to prevent, the Army not having yet finiſhed what they were to do in all places; and 
wasconſented to unskilfully, by thoſe who thought the continuance ofthe Treaty 
was the beſt ſign that both ſides defired Peace: and it quickly appear'd, by the 


new Inſtances they made, that delay was their only buſineſs. The Commiſ— 


fioners, with new importunity, and bitterneſs, begun upon their new Inſtructions The cammiſi- 
that the King would immediately publiſh the Declaration againſt the Marquis rack renew 
© of Ormond, without any other reaſons than thoſe which he had Anſwer'd before. 2 2 
His Majeſty Anſwer'd“ there was no other difference between them but in poiat mond. 
of time, whether preſently, or at the concluſion of the Peace: upon the Peace, His Majeſty's 
they had the ſubſtance of their deſire already granted: and if there were Auſmer. 
4 0 Peace, they had reaſon to believe that no Declaration he ſhould make would 

be believed or obeyed; and ſo adhered to what he had anſwer'd formerly. 1 
Then they declar'd“ that the Parliament was not ſatisfied with his Conceſſions 7% urge far- 
_ With reference to the Church; that the Presbyterian Government could be ex- — about the 
. erciſed with little profit, or comfort, if it ſhould appear to be ſo ſhort.-lir d ; 
4 to continue but for three years; and that they muſt therefore preſs the ut- 

ter extirpating the Function of Biſhops. Then, the perfect and entire alienation 
of their Lands was inſiſted on; whereas by the King's Conceſſions, the old Rent 
was ſtill refery'd to them. They ſaid, © the Parliament did not intend to force. 

but only to rectify his Conſcience; and to that end, they added more reaſons 
to convince him in the ſeveral points. They repeated their old diſtinction be. 
tween the Scripture-Biſhop, and the Biſhop by Law. For the abſolute alienation 
of their Lands, they urged many 1 of what had been done in former 


m | times 
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times upon convenlence, or neceſſity, not ſo viſible and manifeſt as appear'datpre. 
Tent; and concluded with their uſual threat, © that the conſequence of his denial | 
would be the continũance of the publick diſturbances. | * 
To all which his Majeſty anſwer'd, “ That, for the Presbyterian Govern. 
« ment, they might remember that their own firſt Order for the ſettling it 
& was only for three Years; which they then thought a competent time for 2 
„ Probationary Law, that contain'd ſuch an alteration in the State; and there. 
ts fore they ought to think the ſame now: and that it might be longer lived 
„ than three Years, if it would in that time bear the teſt, and examination of 
& jt; and that nothing could be a greater honour to that diſcipline, than itz 
te being able to bear that teſt, and examination. He ſaid, He was well plea. 
« ſed with their Expreſſion, that they did not intend to force his Conſcience; 
& yet the manner of preſſing him looked very like it, after he had ſo ſolemnly de. 
« cared that it was againſt his Conſcience; that he did contur with them In 
« their diſtinction of Biſhops, and if they would preſerve the Scripture-Biſhoy 
re he would take away the Biſhop by Law. He confeſſed, that Neceſſity night 
e juſtify, or excuſe many things, but it could never warrant him to deprive the 
& Church of God of an Order inſtituted for eontinual uſe and for eſtabliſhing à 
te Succeſſion of Lawful Miniſters in the Church. For the point of Sacrilege, 
he ſaid, the concurrent opinion of all Divines was a much better information 
t to his Conſcience, what is Sacrilege, than any Precedents or Law of the Land 
d could be. Upon the whole matter, he adhered to his former Anſwer in all the 
particulars and concluded, © that he could with more comfort caſt himſelf upon 
God's goodneſs to ſupport him in, and defend him from all Afflictions, how 
es oreat ſoever, that might befal him, than deprive himſelf of the inward tran- 
& quillity of His mind, for any politick conſideration that might ſeem to be x 
/VVVVVVCöoe-w. is a. 5 
It muſt not be forgotten, that the laſt day, when the Treaty was to end, they 
deliver'd to the King the Votes which the two Houſes had paſſed concerning 
und upon his own Meſſage (which had lain fo long in their hands upanſwer'd) 


De barlia- which were in effect, 1. © That from and after ſuch time as the Agreements up. 
zent Fete: „ on this Treaty ſhould be ratified by As of Parliament, all his Houſes, Man- 


on the King 


% nors, and Lands, with the growing Rents and Profits thereof, and all other 


ormer Frafo- & Legal Revenue of the Crown ſhould be reſtored to him, liable to the maintenance 


Anuotbeß Pro- 


4 of thoſe Ancient Forts, and Caſtles, and ſuch other Legal Charges as thej 
« were formerly charged withal, or liable to. 2. That he ſhould be then likewiſe 
& reſettled in a condition of Honour, Freedom, and Safety, agreeable to the Laws 
« of the Land. 3. That an Act of Indemnity ſhould be then paſſed with ſuch ex- 
& ceptions and limitations as ſhould be agreed upon, with this addition, that it 
& ſhould be declared by Act of Parliament, that nothing contain'd in his Majeſty's 
© Propoſitions ſhould be underftood or made uſe of to abrogate, weaken, or in 
4% 2ny degree to impair any Agreement in this Treaty, or any Law, Grant, or 
« Commiſſion agreed upon by his Majeſty and the two Houſes of Paritament, in 
* purſuance thereof; in all which his Majeſty acquieſced, 2 
The time limited for the Prolongation of the Treaty was to end upon the one and 
twentieth of November, and the Commiſſioners belie bd it ſo abſolutely concluded, 
that they took their leave of the King, and early the next Morning went to Cows 
Harbour to Embark themſelves. But the Tyde not ſerving to Tranſport them 


A 


A „* 


Jongation of out of the Iſland, that Night a Meſſenger arriv'd with Directions to them to con- 
the Treaty til tinue the Treaty till the five and twentieth : which was four days more. So, the 


Nov. 25. 


| The Declarati- 
pn of the Army, 


three and twentieth, they return'd and accquainted his Majeſty with it. 
At the ſame tinte, the thundring Declaration of the Army was publiſhed; 
which declar'd the full refolution *to ehange the whole frame of the Govern- 
c ment and that they would be contented with no leſs an alteration; which, as lt 
was an Argument to the King to endeavour all he could to unite the two Houfes, 
that they might be able to bear that ſhock, ſo it was expected that it would have 
been no leſs an Argument to have prevailed with them to adhere to the King, 
fince their Intereſt was no leſs threaten'd than His. ara ; 
The freſh inſtances the Commiſſioners made, were upon ſeveral Votes which 
had paſſed the two Houſes againſt Delinquents; and a new*Propoſition concert” 
ing thoſe who had engaged themſelves againſt the Parliament fince the laſt J., 


#uary, and particularly againſt the Marquis of Ormond; They propoſed, * the 
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& there ſhould be ſeven Perſons, the Lord New-Caſtle, and fix others (who were Thr Coms 


„ named) © who ſhould be excepted from pardon, and their Eſtates forfeited : miſioners new 
« that the Delinquents, in the ſeveral Claſſes mention'd in their Propofition, Petit: 
« ſhould pay for theit Compoſition, ſome a Moiety, others a third part of their geinf =” 
« Eſtates, and other Rates, as, they were ſet down; and that all who had been Fol. 47. and 
engaged in the Land or Sea- Service ſince Fanuary 1647, ſhoull pay a full years others, eſpecis 
« yalueof their wholeEſtates more than the otherDelinquents; and that none who 4% the Mars 
„ had been againſt the Parliament ſhould preſume to come within either of the ef Or: 
« Courts belonging to the King, Queen, or Prince, ot be capable of any Office —— 
« gr Preferment, or of ſerving in Parllament, for the ſpace of three years; and 
« that all Clergy Men who had been againſt the Parliament, ſhould be deprived 
« of all their Preferments, Places, and Promotions; which ſhould be all void as 5 
« if they were naturally dead. To theſe the King Anſwer'd, © that to the ex- he Ni- 
« cepting the ſeven Perſons named from Pardon, and the forfeiture of their E. Anſwer. 
« fares, his Anſwer was, that, if they were proceeded againſt according to the ; 
„ ancient eſtabliſhed Laws, and could not juſtify and defend themſelves, he would 


« not interpoſe on their behalf; but he could not, in juſtice or Honour, joyn him- 


« ſelf in any Ac for taking away the Life or Eſtate of any that had adhered to 
« him, For the Rates which were to be paid for Compoſition, he referr'd it to 


the two Houſes of Parliament, and to the Perſons themſelves, who would be 


« contented to pay it; and he did hope and deſire, that they might be moderately 
« dealt with. Ahd for the Clergy Men, whoſe Preferments he well knew were 
already diſpoſed of, and in the hands of another kind of Clergy, who had de- 

ſeryd fo well of the Parliament, that it would not be in his power to diſpoſſeſs 
them, his Majeſty deſired, © that they might be allowed a thitd part of what 
« was taken from them, till ſuch time that they, or the preſent Incumbents, 
« ſhoud be better provided for. As to the Marquis of Ormond, againſt whom 
they preſſed what they had before done with extraordinary Animoſity, the King 
Anſwer'd, © that fince what he had ſaid before (and which would bring all to 
« paſs that they defired) did not give them ſatisfaction, he had written a Let- 
ter (which he deltver'd to them, to be ſent, and read to them) “in which. 
© he directed him to deſiſt; and ſaid, if he refuſed to ſubmit to his Command, 
he would then publiſh ſuch a Declaration againſt his power and his ptocee- 
« dings, as they deſired. — = | e 
And now the ſecond limitation of time for the Treaty was at an end. But eber Bro 


that Night came another Vote; which continued it for a day longer, with a Com- _ 


the Treaty for 


mand tothe Commiſſioners to return on Thurſday Morning; which was the eight 4 day wherein 


and twentieth of November ; and thereupon they preſented two Propoſitions to they preſent | 
his Majeſty, which were to be diſpatched that day” © „ eee 
The two Propoſitions they ſent fot one days work, were, the firſt concerning gur dencesninę 
Scotland; the other concerning the Church; which they did not think they had Scotland. 4 
yet deſtroyed enough. For Scotland, they demanded “the King's conſent, to | 
confirm by Act of Parliament ſuch Agreements as ſhould be made by both Houſes 

« with that Kingdom, in the ſecurity of ſuch thereof who had aſſiſted ot adhered 

© to thoſe of the Parliament of Exgland, and for the ſettling and preſerving a 

happy and durable Peace between the two Nations, and for the mutual defence 
* of eachother. The King put them in mind, © that ar the beginning of the 20 char thi 
© Treaty they had inform'd him, that their Commiſſion was only to tredt con- King's 4n- 
* cerning England and Ireland; and that they had no Authority to meddle in /w*r: 

© any thing that related to Scotland; and that they had thereupon refuſed to 

receive a Paper from him, which was to preſerve the Intereſt ofthat Kingdom; 

and demandedof them, whether their Commiſſion was enlarged ; which they 


_ Confeſs'd © was not; and that they had preſented that Paper only in obe- 


dience to the Order they had receiv'd. So that the King eaſily underſtood 
* that the end was only that they might have occaſion to publiſh, © that the King 
had rejected whatſoever was tender'd to him on the behalf of the Kingdom 
of Scotland, To prevent which, he Anſwer'd, that as he would joyn in any 
Agreement, to be confirm'd by Act of Parliament, for the ſettling and pre- 
„ ſerving a happy and durable Peace between rhe two Nations, and for their 
4 Mutual defence of each other under him as King of both; ſo he would ſecure 
L al who had been formerly engaged with them; but for any new Engagement, 
Vor confederacy, which they would os hereafter, he would firſt know What 
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The HI ST OR Fock XI. 


1 


The other 
touching the 
Church. 


People's ſakes, who had ſome hope {till left whilſt He ſhould be preſeryd. 


“it was, and be adviſed with in the making it, before he would promiſe to 
« confirm it. The other buſineſs with reference to the Church gave him 
much more trouble. The Commiſſioners preſs'd him © to conſider the Exigence 
« of time, and that there was not a whole day left to determine the Fate of the 
* Kingdom; and that nothing could unite the Counſels of thoſe who wiſhed 
„ and defired Peace, and to live happily under his Subjection and obedience 
ce againſt the bold attempts of the Army, which had enough declared and mani. 
« feſted what their intention was, but ſatisfying the Houſes fully in what they 
e demanded in that particular. His own Council, and the Divines, beſought 
him „to conſider the ſafety of his own Perſon, even for the Church's and his 


„ which could not but be attended with many Bleſſings: whereas, if He were 
« deſtroyed, there was ſcarce a poſſibility to preſerve them: that the moral and 


© unavoidable neceſſity that lay upon him, obliged him to do any thing that wzs 


« not Sin; and that, upon the moſt prudential thoughts which occurr'd to 
© them, the Order which He, with ſo much Piety and Zeal, endeavour'd to pre. 
« ſerve, was much more like to be deſtroy'd by his not complying, than by his 
« ſuſpending it till his Majeſty and his two Houſes ſhould agree upon a future 
« Government; which, they ſaid, much differ'd from an abolition of it. 


| The Ning: Hereupon he gave them his final Anſwer, © that after ſuch condeſcenſions, 


nal Anſwer. 


The Sum of 


the King's let- 
ver to his Son 
concerning the 
whole Treaty. 


& and weighed reſolutions in the buſineſs of the Church, he had expected not 
“to be farther preſsd therein; it being his judgement, and his conſcience, He 
« ſaid, he could not, as he was then inform'd, aboliſh Epiſcopacy out of the 
« Church; yet, becauſe he apprehended how fatal new diſtractions might be to 
« the Kingdom, and that he believ'd his two Houſes would yield to truth, ifit 
« were made manifeſt to them, as he had always declared that he would comply 
« with their Demands, if he were convinced in his Conſcience, he did therefore 
« again deſire a Conſultation with Divines, in the manner he had before pro. 
« poſed, and would in the mean time ſuſpend the Epiſcopal power, as well in 
« point of Ordination of Miniſters, as of Juriſdiction, © till He and the two 
« Houſes ſhould agree what Government ſhould be eſtabliſh'd for the future, 
« For Biſhop's Lands, he could not conſent to the abſolute alienation of them 
« from the Church, but would conſent that Leaſes for Lives, or Years, not es. 
« ceeding ninety nine, ſhould be made for the ſatisfaction of Purchaſers or Con- 
& tractors; little differing from the Anſwer he had formerly given to this laſt 
particular: and in all the reſt he adhered to his former Antwers. And the Com- 
miſſioners, having receiv'd this his final Anſwer, took their leaves, and the next 
Morning begun their Journey towards Loudon, = 

The King had beguna Letter to the Prince his Son before the firſt forty days 


* 


were expired, and continued it, as the Treaty was lengthen'd, even to the hour 


it was concluded, and finiſhed it the nine and twentieth of November after the 
Commiſſioners were departed, and with it ſent a very exact Copy of all the Papers 
which had paſſed in the Treaty, in the order in which they were paſſed, fairly 
engroſſed by one of the Clerks who attended. But the Letter it ſelf was all in 
his own hand, and contain'd above fix Sheets of Paper; in which he made a 
very particular relation of all the motives and reaſons which had prevailed with 
him, or over him, to make thoſe Conc eſſions; out of which moſt of this relati- 
on is extracted. And it is almoſt evident, that the Major part of both Houſes 
of Parliament was, at that time, ſo far from deſiring the execution of all thoſe 
Conceſſions, that, if they had been able to have reſiſted the wild fury of 
the Army, they would have been themſelves Suitors to have declined the 
greateſt part of them. That which ſeem'd to afflict him moſt, next what 
teferr'd to the Church and Religion, and which, he ſaid, „had a large 
« ſhare in his conſcientious conſiderations, was the hard meaſure his Friends 
* were ſubjected to; for whoſe Intereſt he did verily believe he ſhould better pro- 
vide in the execution of the Treaty, than he had been able to do in the Prell- 
minaries. For he ſaid, © he could not but think, that all who were willing that 
he ſhould continue their King, and to live under his Government, would be 
« far from deſiring in the concluſion to leave fo foul a Brand upon his Part), 
« of which they would all deſire to be accounted for the time to come. How- 
« ever, he hoped that all his Friends would conſider, not what he had ſubmitted 


, to, but how much he had endeavour'd to relieve them from; and con PRs 
« Prince 
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Prince his Son, « that the leſs he had been able himſelf to do for them, the 


« more, if God bleſſed him, He ſhould acknowledge and ſupply. He ſaid, *he + 


« would willingly forget in how high degree ſome Subjects had been diſloyal, 


« hut never had Prince a Teſtimony in others of more Loyalty than He had had; 


« and however that God, for their, and his puniſhment, had not bleſſed ſome 
„ of their Endeavours, yet, he ſaid, more miſguided Perſons were at laſt reduced to 


« their Loyalty, than could in any ſtory be exampled; and that, by that, Sub- 
« es might learn how dangerous the negleft of ſeaſonable duty is; and that 


« Men cannot eaſily fix when they pleaſe what they have unneceſſarily ſhaken; 


The concluſion of the Letter, as it was dated, the five and twentieth of No. 
vember (what was added to it after, till the nine and twentieth, was but the ad- 


ditional paſſages upon the enlargement of time) deſerves to be preſerv'd in Let- 


ters of Gold, and gives the beſt Character of that excellent Prince; and was in 
theſe words. | | 


« By what hath been ſaid, you ſee how long We have labour'd in the ſearch 257 concluſten 
te of Peace: do not You be diſhearten'd to tread in the ſame ſteps. Uſe all worthy of that Letter 
« ways to reſtore your ſelf to your Right, but prefer the way of Peace: ſhew in the King's 
« the greatneſs of your mind, If God bleſs you (and let Us comfort you with 99" words. 


that which is our own Comfort, that though Affliction may make us paſs un- 


&« der the cenſures of Men, yet we look upon it fo, as if it procure not, by God's 


« Mercy, to Us a Deliverance, it will to You a bleſſing) rather to conquer your 
« Enemies by pardoning, than puniſhing, If You ſaw how unmanly and un- 
« chriſtian the implacable diſpoſition is in our ill-Willers, you would avoid that 
« Spirit. Cenſure Us not for having parted with fo much of our own Right; 
« the price was great, but the commodity was ſecurity to Us, Peace to our Peo- 
« ple: and we were confident, another Parliament would remember how uſeful 
« 2 King's power is to a People's liberty; of how much thereof We deveſted 
Our ſelf, that We and They might meet once again in a due Parliamentary 
« gay, to agree the bounds of Prince and People. And in this give belief to 
« our Experience, never to affect more Greatneſs or Prerogative, than that 
„ which is really and intrinſically for the Good of Subjects, not the ſatisfaction 
« of Favourites. If you thus uſe it, you will never want means to be a Father 
« to all. and a bountiful Prince to any you would be extraordinary gracious to. 
* You may perceive all Men entruſt their Treaſure where it returns them Intereſt ; 
« 2nd if Princes, like the. Sea, receive, and repay all the freſh ſtreams the River 
« entruſts with them, they will not grudge, but pride themſelves to make them 


a up an Ocean. Theſe confiderations may make You as great a Prince, as your 


father is now a low one; and Your State may be fo much the more eſtabliſh'd, 
% 25 Mine hath been ſhaken. For our Subjects have learn'd (we dare ſay) that 


I * Yicories over their Princes are but Triumphs over themſelves; and ſo will be 


« more unwilling to hearken to changes hereafter. The Engliſh Nation are a 
* ſober People, however at preſent infatuated. We know not but this may be the 
* laſt time We may ſpeak to you, or the World, publickly : We are ſenſible in. 


to what hands We are fallen; and yet, We bleſs God, We have thoſe inward 


© refreſhments the Malice of our Enemies cannot perturb. We have learn'd to 
* buſy Our ſelf by retiring into Our ſelf ; and therefore can the better digeſt 
* what befalls Us; not doubting but God's Providence will reſtrain Our Ene- 
mies power, and turn their Fierceneſs to his Praiſe. GRATED 
Jo conclude, if God gives you Succeſs, uſe it humbly and far from Revenges 
If He reſtore you to your Right upon hard Conditions, whatever you promiſe, 
* keep. Theſe Men, who. have forced Laws, which they were bound to pre- 


. 


“ ſerve, will find their Triumphs full of Troubles. Do not think any thing in 


* this World worth the obtaining by foul and unjuſt means. — 


Vou are the Son of our Love, and as We direct you to weigh what We 
here recommend to you, ſo We aſſure you, We do not more affectionately pray 
* for you (to whom We are a Natural Parent) than We do, that the ancient 
* Glory and Renown of this Nation be not buried in Irreligion and Phanatick 
* Humour; and that all our Subjects (to whom We are a Politick Parent) may 
have ſuch ſober thoughts, as to ſeek their Peace in the Orthodox profeſſion 
* of the Chriſtian Religion, as was eſtabliſh'd ſince the Reformation In this 
Kingdom, and not in new Revelations 3 and that the ancient Laws, with 
= the interpretation according to the known practice, may once again be a 
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„ hedge about Them: that You may in due time govern, and They be povern'g 
5 as in the fear of God; Which is the prayer of | | , 


Newport 15th Nov, 1648. 


. Whilſt the Treaty laſted, it was belier'd that his Majeſty might have made 
his eſcape; which moſt Men who wiſh'd him well, thought in all reſpects ought 
to have been attempted; and before the Treaty, he himſelf was inclined to jt 
thinking any Liberty preferable to the reſtrains he had endured. But he did 
receive ſome diſcouragement from purſuing that purpoſe, which both diverted 
him from it, and gave him great Trouble of Mind. It cannot be imagin'd how 
- wonderfully fearful ſome Perſons in Fance were that he ſhould have made his 
Eſcape, and the dread they had of his coming thither; which, without doubt 
was not from want of tenderneſs of his ſafety, but from the apprehenſion they 
had, that the little reſpect they would have ſhew'd him there, would have been 
a greater mortification to him than all that he could ſuffer by the cloſeſt impri. 
ſonment. And ſyre there was, at that time, no Court in Chriſtendom ſo honod. 
rably, or generoully conſtituted, that it would have been glad to have ſeen him; 
and it might be ſome reaſon that they who wiſh'd him very well, did not wiſh 
his Eſcape, becauſe they believ'd Impriſonment was the worſt his worſt Enemies 
intended towards him; ſince they might that way more reaſonably found and ſet- 
tle their Republican Government; which Men could not ſo prudently propoſe 
to bring to paſs by a Murther; which, In the Inſtant, gave the juſt Title to . 


* Your very loving Father C. x; 


nother who was at Liberty to claim his Right, and to diſpute it : I ſay; before 


e Treaty, and after the Votes and Declarations of no more Addrefles, when 
his Treatment was ſo barbarous, his Majeſty had propoſed to himſelf to make 
an Eſcape, and was very near the perfecting it; He had none about him but 


ſuch Perſons who were placed by thoſe who wiſh'd worſt to his Safety; and there. 


fore choſe ſuch Inſtruments as they thought to be of their own Principles. A- 
mongſt thoſe there was a young Man, one Osborne, by extraction a Gentleman; who 
was recommended by the Lord Wharton (one who deſerv'd not to be ſuſpected by 
_ Cromwell himſelf) to Colonel Hammond, to be placed in ſome near attendance a- 
bout the King; and he, from the recommendation, never ddubting the fitneſs of 

the Man, immediately appointed him to wait as Gentleman Uſher ; which gart 

him opportunity to be almoſt always in the preſence of the King. This young 

Man, after ſome Months attendatice, was wrought upon by the dignity of the 
King's Carriage, and the great Affability he uſed towards thoſe who were always 
about him, to have a tenderneſs and loyal Senſe of his Suffetings; and did really 
deſire to do him any Service that might be acceptable. By his Office of Gentle- 


man Uſher he uſually held the King's Gloves when he was at Meat, and firſt took 


that opportunity ro pur a little Billet, in which he expreſs'd his Devotion, into 
one of the fingers of his Glove. The King was not forward, to be credulous of 
the Profeſſions of a Perſon he knew ſo little, and who, he knew would not 


be ſuffer'd to be about him, if he were thouglit t6 have thoſe Inclinationss How. 


ever, after longer obſervation, and ſometimes ſpeaking to him whilſt he was 
walking amongſt others in the Garden allow'd for that purpoſe, his Majeſty be- 
gun to believe that there was ſincerity in him, and ſo frequently put ſome Me. 
xt Far fingers of his glove, and by the ſame expedient receiy'd adyertiſement 
rom him. | 3 
There was in the Garriſqn one Rolph, a Captain of a Fobt Company, whom 
Cromwell placed there as a prime Confident, a Fellow of a low Extraction, an 
very 2 parts; who, from a Common Soldier, had been truſted in all the in- 
trigues of the Army, and was one of the Agitators inſpired by Cromwell to put 
any thing into the Soldiers minds, upon whom he had a wonderful Influence, and 
Nilas not contain himſelf from ſpeaking malicioufly and wickedly againſt the 
King, when diſſimulation was at the higheſt amongſt the great Officers. This 
Man grew into great familiarity with Osbo?ne, and knowing from what Perſon 
he cane recommended to that Truſt, could not doubt but that he was well in. 


clined to any thing that miglit advance him; and ſo according to his cuſtom of 


teviling the King, he wiſh'd © he were out of the World; for they ſhould nebet 
* make any Settlement whilſt he was alive. He ſaid, he was ſure the Army 
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9 to take Him away by Poyſon, or any other way; but he ſaw it would 
never be done in that place: and therefore; if he would joyn with him, they 
« would get Him from thence; and then the work would eaſily be done. 0s- 
borne ask d him, how it could be pofſible to remove Him from thence, with. 
« ot Hammond's, or the King's on conſent? Rolph Anſwer'd, that the King 
might be decoy'd from thence, as he was from Hampton Court, by ſome Let- 
u ters from his Friends, of ſome danger that threatned him, upon which he 
« would be willing to make an Eſcape; and then he might eaſlly be diſpatched. 
osborne ſhortly found an opportunity to inform the King of all this. | 
I The King bid him “continue his familiarity with Rolph, and to promiſe to 4, Anime 
= «* pyn with him in contriving how his Majeſty ſhould make àn Eſcape; and he for be King! 
I hoped thereby to make Rolph's Villany the means of getting away. He recom- Eſcape, 
mended one of the Common Soldiers to Osborne, who, he ſaid, he thought 
4 might be truſted; and wiſl'd him “to truſt one Doucet; whom the King had 
« known before, and Ho was then placed to wait upon him at his back ſtairs, and 
was indeed an honeſt Man; for it was impoſſible for him to make an Eſcape, with- 
out the privity of ſuch Perſons, who might provide for him, when he was got 
out of the Caſtle, as well as help him from thence: Osborne told Rolph, he was 
= *« confident he ſhould in the end perſwade the King toattemptan Eſcape; though 
« he yet ſeem'd jealous and apprehenſive of beitig diſcover'd, and taken again. 
' Dotecet concurr'd very willingly in it, and the Soldier who was Choſen by the King, 
proved likewiſe very honeſt, and wrought upon one or two of his Companions 
who uſed to ſtand Sentinels at the place where the King intended to getout. All 
things were provided; and the King hada File, and Saw; with which he as, 
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with wonderful trouble, ſaw'd an Iron Bar in the Window, by which he could 

de able to get out; and being in this readineſs, the Night was appointed, and 

Osborne at the place where he was to receive the King. But one of the Soldiers 

inform'd Rolph of more particulars than Osborne had done, by which he con- 

cluded that he was falſe, and directed the Soldier to proceed, arid ſtand Sentinel 

in the ſame place to which he had been aſſign'd; and he, and ſome others truſted 

by kim, were Arm'd, and ſtood very near with their Piſtols. At midnight the 

King came to the Window, reſolving to go out; but as he was putting himſelf 

out, he diſcetn'd more Perſons to ſtand thereabout than uſed to do, and thereupon 

ſuſpected that there was ſome diſcovery made; and ſo ſhut the Window, and 

retired to his Bed. And this was all the ground of a diſcourſe, which then flew 

abroad, as if the King had got half out at the Window, and could neither draw 

tiis Body after; nor get his Head back, and ſo was compell'd to call out for help 

which was a meer fiction 5 . 

Folph acquainted Hammond with what the King had deſign d; whio preſently 

went into his Chamber, and found the King in his Bed, but the Bar of the Win- 

dow cut in two, and taken out; by which he concluded his information to be 

true; and preſently ſeiſed upon Doucet, but could not apprehend Osborne; 

who was either fled out of the Iſland, or conceal'd in it that he could not be 

found. Rol ph could not fotbear to inſult upon Doxcet in Priſon, and ſeornfully ask'd 

him, © why his King came not forth when he was at the Window? and faid 

he was teady with a good Piſtol charg'd to have received him. When Osborne, 

had got into a place of preſent ſafety, he writ a Letter to his Patron the Lord 

Wharton, inforining him of the whole matter; and deſited him, “ to acquaint tte 

hy Houſe of Peers of the deſign upon the King's Life, and that he would be ready Osborne 4 
to appear and juſtify the Conſpiracy. That Lord, after he had kept the Let. es 4 Rolph 

ter ſome time, ſent it to Hammond, as the fitteſt Ferſon to examine the truth of n 1% cnt 

the Relation. Osborne was not diſcouraged with all this; but ſent two Letters Life. 6 

to the Speakers of both Houſes, and incloſed the Letter he had formerly write 

to the LordWharton. In the Houſe of Commons the information was ſlighted, 

and laid aſide; but it made more impreſſion upon the Houſe of Peers; who ſent, 

With more than ordinary earneſtneſs, to the Commons, © that Rolph might be 
n _ for, and a Safe-guard for forty days to Osborne to appear, and profe- 

cute. | 

. Rolph brought with him a large Teſtimonial from Hammond of © his Integtity 

; and of the many good Services he had dotie to the State. Osborne appear'd 
likewiſeat the Lords Bar, and made goodupon Oathall that is before ſet down 

and undertook to produce 3 The Houſe of Commons had no mind 
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to have it examin'd farther, but the clamour of the People was ſo great, that 
after many delays, they Voted © that it ſhould be try'dat the General Aſſizes at 
« Mine heſter. And thither they ſent their well try'd Serjeant Mild, to be the 
''Tole Judge of that Circuit: before whom the Major part ofthe ſame Jury that 
had found Captain Burley guilty, was impannell'd for the Tryal of Rolph. 0, 
borne and Doucet, who upon Bail had liberty to be there, appear'd to make 
good the-Indiatment 3 and, upon their Oaths, declar'd all that Rolph had ſaid to 
them, as is ſet down before. The Priſoner, if he may be call'd a Priſoner who 
was under no reſtraint, had two Lawyers aſſign'd to be of Council with him, con. 
trary to the Law and Cuſtom in thoſe Caſes; but he needed not to have had any 
Council but the Judge himſelf ; who told the Jury, © that it was a buſineſs of great 
« importance that was before them; and therefore that they ſhould take heed 
& what-they did in it: that there Was a time indeed when Intentions and Words 
« were Treaſon, but God forbid it ſhould beſo now: how did any body know but 
<« that thoſe two Men, Orborxe and Doucet, would have made away the King, 
& and that Rolph charg'd his Piſtol to preſerve him ?or, perhaps they would have 
carried him away to have engaged them in a ſecond War, He told them, 
5 
c 


cx 


A * 


„only keep him ſafe to ſave the ſhedding of more Blood, Upon theſe good 
directions, the Grand Jury found an Ignoramus upon the Bill; and this was 
ſome little time before the Treaty. | 


the Comm te- When the Commiſſionerswho had treated with the King at the Ille of Wight, 


oy ee 4 were return'd to the Parliament, their report took up many days in the Houſe 
the Þ Nr of Commons, where the Reſolution was firſt to be taken; which commonly was 
men. final, the Lords rarely preſuming to contradict what the others thought fit tode. 
: termine. The Queſtion upon the whole was, © whether the Anſwer that the King 
A long and had made to their Propoſitions, was ſatisfattory ? which was debated with all 
Harp Debate the Virulence, and Acrimony towards each other, that can fall from Men ſo 
ds poſſeſſed as both ſides were. PLS : 


Sir Harry Young Sir Harry Vane had begun the Debate with the higheſt Inſolence, and 


Vane's Speech Provocation; telling them, © that they ſhould that day know and diſcover, who 
 poncerning it. were their Friends, andwho were their Foes; or, that he might ſpeak more plain- 
« ly, who were the King's Party in the Houſe, and who were for the People; 
and ſo proceeded with his uſual grave bitterneſs againſt the Perſon of the King, 
and the Government that had been too long Settled ; put them in mind, © that 
« they had been diverted from their old ſettled Reſolution and Declaration, that 


* they would make no more Addrefles to the King; after which the Kingdom 


& had been govern'd in great Peace, and begun to taſte the ſweet of that Repub- 
* ljcan Government which they intended and begun to eſtabliſh, when, by a: 
© Combination between the City of London and an ill affected Party in Scot- 
* [and, with ſome ſmall contemptible Inſurrections in England, all which were 


* fomented by the City, the Houſes had, by Clamour and Noiſe, been indu- 


& ced and compell'd to reverſe their former Votes and Reſolution, and enter in- 
„ to a perſonal Treaty with the King; with whom they had not been able to 
* prevail, notwithſtanding the low Condition he was in, to give them any ſe- 
e curity; but he had till reſerv'd a power in himſelf, or at leaſt to his Poſte- 
« rity, to exerciſe as Tyrannical a Government as he had done: that all the 
* Tnſurreftions, which had ſo terrified them, were now totally ſubdued; and 
e the principal Authors and Abettors of them in their Cuſtody, and ready to 

__ & be brought to Juſtice, if they pleaſed to direct, and appoint it: That their 
„Enemies in Scotland were reduced, and that Kingdom entirely devoted to 4 
4 firm and good correſpondence with their Brethren, the Parliament of England; 

e ſo that there was. nothing wanting, but their own Conſent and Reſolution, 

4 to make themſelves the happieſt Nation and People in the World; and to that 


«' purpoſe defir'd, that they might, without any more loſs of time, return to 


* 


« their former Reſolution of making no more Addreſſes to the King; but pro- 


« ceed to the ſettling the Government without him, and to the ſevere puniſu- 
« ment of thoſe who had diſturbed their peace and quiet, in fuch an exemplary 
manner, as might terrify all other Men for the future from making the like 
« bold attempts: which, he told them, they might ſee would be-moſt-grateful to 
their Army, which had merited ſo much from them by the Remonſtrance the) 


This 


L. had ſo lately publiſh'd, 


they were miſtaken who did believe the King in Priſon 3 the Parliament did 
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4 But that which troubled moſt, and indeed which awaken'd them to the moſt 
diſmal apprehenſions, was, that they were advertiſed, that the King was taken 
away from Carisbrooke Caſtle by an Officer of the Army, and carried to Hurf 
Caſtle, not far from the other, but Situated on the main Land, and in ſo vile 
and unwholſome an Air, that the Common Guards there uſed to he frequent- 
ly changed for the preſeryation of their health. Colonel Hammond had, before 
the expiration of the Treaty, writ many Letters to the Parliament, to be dif. 
charged from that Government, and from the care of the King's Perſon; and 
the Officers of the Army ſeem'd wonderfully offended with him for making the 
demand; and he got himſelf looked upon as under a Cloud. Bur the Treaty 
was no ſooner ended (and before the Commiſhoners begun their Report to the 
Houſes) but he was diſcharged of the Truſt of the Perſon of the King, and ano- 
ther Colonel ſent to take the Perſon of the King, and to carry him to Hurſt Caſtle. 
This News being brought when they were in the heat of the Debate upon the 
| King's Anſwer, they gave over that conteſt, and immediately Voted, © that the 
ſeiſing upon the King's Perſon, and carrying him Priſoner to Hurſt Cattle, 
was without Their advice and conſent: which Vote had little contradickion, 
becauſe no Man would own the Advice. Then they cauſed a Letter to be writ. 
ten to the General, © that the Orders and Inſtructions to Colonel Ewre (the 
Officer who had ſeiſed the King) © were contrary to their Reſolutions, and In- 
ſtructions to Colonel Hammond; and therefore, that it was the pleaſureof the 
f Houſe, that he ſhould recal thoſe Orders; and that Colonel Hammond ſhould 
z à gain reſume the care of the King's Perſon. But the General, without tak 
| US$ any notice of their Complaint, or = thetr Command,demanded the payinent 


9 . of 


This diſcourſe appear'd to be exceedingly diſſiked, by that kind of Murmur 
which uſually ſhews how the Houſe ſtands inclined, and by which Men make 
their judgements there, of the ſucceſs thatis like tobe. And his Preface, and En- 
trance into the Debate, were taken notice of with equal ſharpneſs; and, © his 
« preſumption in taking upon himſelf to divide the Houſe, and to cenſure their 
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of the Arrears due to the Army; and told them, © that unleſs there were pre. 
| * ſent Money ſent to that purpoſe, he ſhould be forced to remove the Army, and 
Another De» © to draw them nearer to London. And at the fame time a new Declaration 
claration of was ſent to the Houſe from the Army, in pur ſuance of their late Remonſtrance: 
eg mL which the Houſe refuſed to take into conſideration; and ſome ſturdy Members 
moved, © that the Army might be declared Traitors, if they preſumed to march 
The General * nearer London than they were at preſent; and that an impeachment of High 
marches for © Treaſon might be drawn up againſt the principal Officers of it. Hereupon 
London. the General marches directly for London, and Quarters at White-Hal; the other 
Officers, with their Troops, in Durham Houſe, the Mues, Covent Garden, NH. 
minſter, and St Fames's 3 and for the preſent. neceſfity, that no inconvenience 
might fall out, they ſent to the City without delay to ſupply forty thouſang IE 
pounds, to be immediately iſſued out to ſatisfy the Army. Notwithſtanding al 
which monſtrous proceeding, the Houſe of Commons retained it's Courage and 
were reſolute © to aſſert the Treaty; and that the King's Anſwers were ſatisfac. 
« tory ; or if they were not fully ſatisfactory, that the Houſe might, and 
& ought to accept thereof, and proceed to the ſettlement of Peace in Church and 
State, rather than to reject them as unſatisfactory, and thereby continue the 
e Kingdom in War and Diſtradion. I 
They who vehemently preſſed this Concluſion, and would be thought to he 
for the King, to make themſelves popular, took upon them to make all the In. 
vectives both againſt the King, and all the time of his Government, that his bit. 
tereſt Enemies could do, only that they might ſhew how much the conceſſions 
he had now granted, had provided Remedies for all thoſe Evils, and made all 
the foundation of their future hope of happineſs and peace, to be in the no. pouer 
they had left him in: ſo that if he ſhould have a mind to continue the Diſtrac. 
tions to morrow, he would find no Body ready ever to joyn with him, having at 
this time ſacrificed all his Friends to the Mercy of their mortal Enemies. ln 
concluſion, and when they had proſecuted the Debate moſt part of the Night. A 
till almoſt five of the Clock in the Morning, on Monday Night, they had firſt 
put the Queſtion, * whether the Queſtion ſhould be put? and carried it bya 
rhe «© hundred and forty Voices againſt one hundred and four: the main Queſtion, 
225 eg * « That the Anſwer of the King to the Propoſitions of both Houſes was 4 
oc = wis £ © ground for the Houſes to proceed upon for the ſettlement of the Peace of the 
ground for Kingdom, was ſo clearly Voted, that the Houſe was not divided; and that 
* Peace. there might be no after-claps, they appointed a Committee * to confer with 
i the General, for the better procuring a good Intelligence and Correſpondence 
« between the Army and the Parliament; and then they Adjourn'd the Houſe 
to Wedneſday Morning, it being then near the Morning of Tueſday. 8 42 
The Committee that was appointed to confer with the General, waited that 
Afternoon upon him in his Lodging at Mhite Hal, that they might be able to 3 
give ſome Account to the Houſe the next Morning. But they were forced to 
attend full three hours, before they could be admitted to his preſence; and then 
he told them ſullenly and ſuperciliouſſy, * that the way to correſpond with the 
* Army, was to comply with their Remonſtrance: and, the next Morning there 
was a Guard of Muſqueteers placed at the entry into, and door of the Houſe, and 
the Officers thereof having a Liſt in their hands of the Names of thoſe who 
ſhould be reftrain'd from going into the Houſe, all Thoſe were ſtopped, one by 
Many of the one, as they came, and ſent into the Court of Wards, where they were kept 
Members en: together for many hours, under a Guard, to the number of near one hundred 
ring 3 1 Notwithſtanding which there were ſo many of the ſame opinion got into the 
f 1731 Houſe, thorough the inadvertency of the Guard, or becauſe they meant only to 
. ſequeſter the moſt notorious and refractory Per:ons, that the Debate, upon re- 
| ſuming the ſame Queſtion, continued very long; ſeveral Members whoobſerv'd 
the force at the entrance of the Houſe, and ſaw their Companions not ſuffer'd to 
come in, complain'dloudly of the Violence and Breach of Privilege, and demanded 
rhe remaining remedy; but in vain; the Houſe would take no notice of it. In the concluſion, 
Members Voz after a very long Debate, the Major part of thoſe who were preſent in the Houſe, | 
the contrary to Voted the Negative to what had been ſettled in the former Debate, and“ that 
former Votes, © the Anſwer the King had given to their Propofitions, was not ſatisfactory. 
| Thoſe Gentlemen who for ſome hours had been reſtrain'd in the Court of Wards, 
were afterwards led in Triumph through Weſtminſter-Hall (except ſome oy 
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4 they were as well qualified Members asbefore. Many of theſe excluded Mem- « five voi 
bers, out of Conſcience or Indignation, forbore coming any more to the Houſe « ſhould fit no 


Frinted, with the Narrative of the violence that had been exerciſed upon them, 
and their declaring all Acts to be void which from that time had been done in 
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ae Were 1utter'd for affection, or by negligence, to go away) by a ſtrong Guard, 285 

to that place under the Exchequer which is commonly called Hel; w 


eq | here the 
might eat and drink, at their own charge, what they pleaſed. : 


in or J. till af a And here they 
were kept in one Room, till after twelve of the Clock in the Nig 


| h ht: after which 
hour, in reſpect of the extreme cold Weather, and the Age of many of the 


Members, they were carried to ſeveral Inns; where they were ſuffer'd to lodge 
as Priſoners, and remain'd under that confinement for two or three days. In 
which time, they publiſh'd a Proteſtation in Print againſt the Proceedings of 
the Houſe of Commons, declaring © the force and violence that had been uſed 
againſt them: and then the Houſe with the remaining Members, having determin'd 
what they thought fit, moſt of the other were at liberty to do what they 
pleaſed. No body own'd this Act of Violence in the Excluſion of ſo many Mem- 
bers There was no Order made for it by the Houſe. Fairfax the General 
knew nothing of it, and the Guards themſelves being asked what Authority 
„ they had, gave no other Anſwer „but that they had orders. But afterwards 
there was a full and clear Order of the Houſe, without taking noticeofany excluſion, 
« that none of them who had not been preſent that day when the Negative Vote 
« prevailed, ſhould fit any fore in the Houſe, before they had firſt ſubſcribed © th. who | 
« the ſame Vote, as agreeable to their judgments; which if they ſubſcribed, x 3 


Vote, thai 


for many years; ſome, not before the Revolution; others, ſooner or later, re- © more in the 

turn'd to their old Seats, that they might not be idle when ſo much buſin 

to be done. 
Then the Houſe renew'd their ol 


eſs was © Houſe. 


d Votes of no more Addreſſes, and annulbd pote of ns 


| and made void all thoſe which introduced the Treaty: and that they might find mere Addreſſes 


no more ſuch contradiction hereafter, they committed to ſeveral Priſons renew d 
Major General Brown( though he was then Sheriff of London) Sir John Clotworthy, 


Sir William Waller, Major General Maſſey, and Commiſſary General Copley, who 


were the moſt active Members in the Houſe of the Presbyterian Party, and who 
had all as maliciouſly advanced the Service of the Parliament in their ſeveral 
Stations againſt the King as any Men of their Rank in the Kingdom, and much 
more than any Officer of the preſent Army had then credit to do: of theſe, Maſſey 
made his eſcape, and Tranſported himſelf into Holland; and there, according to N 
the natural Modeſty of that Sed, preſented himſelf to the Prince, with as much a 


. as a Sufferer for the King his Father) as ifhe had defended Col- 
ebeſter. 


The Proteftation that the ſecluded Members had publiſhed and cauſed to be The Proteſts 
ation of the ſe- 
cluded Mem- 
the Houſe of Commons, made a great noiſe over the Kingdom, and no leſs in- ber - 
cenſed thoſe who remain'd and fate in the Houſe, than ir did the Officers of the 
Army; and therefore, to leſſen the credit of it, the Houſe likewiſe made a De- 
Claration againſt that Proteſtation; and declar'd it,“ to be Falſe, Scandalous, 
and Seditious, and tending to the deſtruction of the viſible and Fundamental %% againſt 


"* Government of the Kingdom and to this wonderful Declaration they obtain'd % bozh Houſes 


1 the concurrence of the ſmall Houſe of Peers, and joyntly ordain'd © that that 
© Proteſtation ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and that no Man ſhould preſume to ſell, or 
* buy, or to read the ſame. | 
When they had in this manner maſter'd all contradiction and oppoſition, they Pates of the 
egun more directly to conſult what they were to do, as well as what they were yyuſe of Come 
Not to do, and to eſtabliſh ſome Affirmative concluſions, as they had done Ne- ens. | 
gatives. They were told, © That it was high time: to ſettle ſome form of Go- 
„ Yernment, under which the Nation was to live: There had been much Trea- 
f ſure and Blood ſpent to recover the liberty of the People, which would be to 
no purpoſe if there were not proviſion made for their ſecure enjoying it; and 
„ there would be always the ſame attempts made, which had been of late, to 
diſturb and to deſtroy the publick Peace, if there were not ſuch exemplary pe- 
4 nalties inflicted, as might terrify all Men, of what condition ſoever, from en- 
tringupon ſuch deſperate Undertakings. They reſolv'd to gratify the Army, by 
taking a view of a Paper formerly digeſted by them as a model for a new Go vern 
ment, which was called The Agreement of the People, and for contrivingand publiſhing 
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whereof, one of the Agitators had been, by CromwelPs Directions, the Year 
before, ſhot to death, when he found the Parliament was ſo much offended with 
it. They declar'd now, as the moſt popular thing they could do to pleaſe both 
the People and the Army, © That they would put an end to the Parliament on 
the laſt day of April next; and that there ſhould be a Repreſentative of the 
Nation, confifting of three hundred Perſons choſen by the People; of which 
for the Term of ſeven Years, no Perſon who had adher'd to the King, or who 
< ſhould oppoſe this Agreement, or not ſubſcribe thereunto, ſhould be capable 
of being chofen to be one, or to have a voice in the Election; and that, before 
that time, and before the Diflolution of rhe preſent Parliament, it would he 
* neceflary to bring thoſe ſignal Delinquents, who had lately diſturbed the Oui. 
< et and Peace of the Kingdom, and put it to ſo great an expence of Blood 

and Treaſure, to exemplary Puniſhment. And it was with great Impudence 
very vehemently urged, © that they ought to begin with Him who had been the 
* cauſe of all the miſeries, and miſchiefs, which had befallen the Kingdom, 


7 


and whom they had already deveſted of all Power and Authority to govern 
* them for the future; and they had had near two years experience, that the 
“ Nation might be very happily govern'd without any recourſe to him: that 
« they had already declar'd, and the Houſe of Peers had concurr'd with them 
that the King had been the cauſe of all the Blood which had been ſpilt; and 
therefore, that it was fit that ſuch a Man of blood ſhould be brought to Juſtice, 
that he might undergo the penalty that was due to his Tyranny and Murthers: 
* that the People expected This at their hands; and that having the Principal 
a 3 in their power, he might not eſcape the puniſhment that was due 
3 to him. 8 8 „ 
3 How new and monſtrous ſoever this language and diſcourſe was to all Engliſh 
them to pre- Ears, they found a Major part ſtill to concur with them: ſo that they appointed 
pare à Charge Committee for the preſent © to prepare a charge of High Treaſon againſt the King, 


againſt the © which ſhould contain the ſeveral Crimes, and Miſdemeanours of his Reign; 


* 


King. «* which being made, they would conſider of the beſt way and manner of Pro. 


* ceeding, that he might be brought to Juſtice. : 
This manner of proceeding in England was fo unheard of, that it was very hard 
for any Body to propoſe any way to oppoſe it that might carry with it any hope 
of ſucceſs. However, the pain the Prince was in, would not ſuffet him to reſt 
without making ſome effort. He knew too well how far the States of Holland 
were from wiſhing that ſucceſs, and honour to the Crown of England, as it had 
deſery'd from them, and how much they had always favour'd the Rebellion; that 
his own preſence was in no degree acceptable or grateful to them; and that they 
| were deviſing all ways how they might be rid of him: yet he believ'd the way 
they were now upon In England, would be ſo univerſally odious to all Chriſtians, 
The Prince ef that no Body of Men would appear to favour it. His Highneſs therefore ſent 
2 defires to the States General, to deſire them © to give him an Audience the next day; 
e d that he would come to the place where they ſate; which he did, being met 
the twoHouſes, by the whole Body at the bottom of the Stairs, and conducted into the Room 
where they fate. . Y 
The Prince was attended by four or five of his Council; and when he had ſaid 
a little to the States of Compliment, he referr'd them to a paper which Sir 
William Boſwell, the King's Reſident there, was todeliver to them. The paper 
deſcribed the ill condition the King his Father was in; and the threats and 
menaces which his Enemies uſed to proceed againſt him in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt be abominated by all Chriſtians, and which would bring the greateſt 
reproachand obloquy upon the Proteſtant Religion, that erer Chriſtianity had 
_ undergone: And therefore defir'd them, that they would interpoſe their credit, 
« and authority, in ſuch a manner as they thought fit, with the two Houſes at 
« Weſtminſter, that inſtead ofſuch an vnlawful and wicked proſecution, they would 
« enter into Terms of accommodation with his Royal Fatherz For the obſer- 
« vation whereof his Royal Highneſs would become bound. 
Their Anſwer. The States aſſured his Highneſs, that they were very much afflicted at the 
condition of the King, and would be glad any interpoſition of Theirs might 
« he able to relievehim; that they would ſeriouſly confider in what manner they 
« might ſerve him. And, that day, they reſolv'd to ſend an eXtraordl: 


nary Embaſſadour into England, who ſhould repair to the Prince of agent 
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receive his Inſtructions to what Friends of the King's he ſhould reſort, and con- 
ſilt with 3 who, being upon the place, might beſt inform him to whom to ap- 
ply himſelf. And they made choice of Paw, the Penſioner of Holland, for their 
Embaffadour 3 who immediately attended the the Prince with the Offer of his 
Service, and many profeſſions of his deſire that his Journey might produce ſome 
| affect. TY EOS RR i, FRET DPR tr FLE TPQs 
eib Council that was about the Prince, had looked upon Paw as a Man that had 
always favour'd the Rebellion in England, and as much obſtructed all Civilities 
from the States towards the King, as was poſſible for him to do; and therefore 
they were very forty that He was made choice of for Embafſadour in ſuch a. 
fatal conjuncture. But the Prince of Orange aſſured the Prince, © that he had 
« yſed all his credit to compaſs that Election; that he was the Wiſeſt Man of 
« their Body 3 and that neither He, nor any of the reſt, who had cheriſhed 
« the Enzliſh Rebellion more than he, ever defired it ſhould proſper to that de- 
« gree it had done, as to endanger the changing the Government; and there- 
« fore wiſhed © there might not appear any diſtruſt of him, but that the Prince 
« would treat him with confidence, and ſome of the Council would confer with 
& him with freedom, upon any particulars which it would be neceſſary for him 


effectual advice for ſuch a Negotiation, ſince the States could not be brought fo + / 
much to intereſt themſelves, as to uſe any Menaces to the Parliament as if they 
would embark themſelves in the quarrel. So that the Council could only wiſh; 
that the Embaſſadour would confer with ſuch of the King's Friends who were 
& then at London, and whoſe relation had been moſt eminent towards his Ma- 
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« gyer particular Men, and thereby with the Parliament. And ſo the Embaſ. Embaſſadour, 
fadour departed for England, within leſs than a week after he was nominateq **** — 
fot the Employment. : . 3 
At the ſame time, the Queen of Exgland, being ftruck to the heart with am. The Queen ſens 
azement and confuſion upon the report of what the Parliament intended, ſent a © *per 20 te 
Paper to the Agent who was employed there by the Cardinal to keep a good 1 0 4 tothe 
cotreſpondence; which ſhe obliged him to deliver to the Parliament. The 5 fl 
Paper contain'd a very paſſionate lamentation of the ſad condition the King her bh. 06 
« Husband was in; defiring that they would grant her a Paſs to come over to 
him, offering to uſe all the credit ſhe had with him, that he might give them 
* ſatisfaction. However, if they would not give her leave to perform any of 
« thoſe Offices towards tlie Publick, that ſhe might be permitted to perform 
the Duty ſhe owed Him, and to be near him in the uttermoſt Extremity. 
Neither of theſe Addrefles did more than expreſs the Zeal of thoſe who pro- 
cured them to be made: the Embaſſadour Paw could neither get leave to ſee the 
King (which he was to endeavour to do, that he might from himſelf be inſtruct- 
ed beſt what to do) nor be admitted to an Audience by the Parliament, till after 
the Tragedy was acted: and the Queen's Paper was deliver'd, and never con- 

fider'd in order to return any Anſwer to it. ET 
When the Committee had prepared ſuch a Charge, which they called“ an The Chabad 
* Impeachment of High-Treaſon againſt Charles Stewart King of England, di- 7 cinſ 1. 
* geſted into ſeveral Articles, which contain'd all thoſe Calumnies they had ; , cl 
* formerly heaped up in that Declaration of no more Addreſſes to be made to Y the cem: 
him, with ſome Additional Reproaches, it was read in the Houſe; and, after it ven: 
was approy'd there, they ſent it to the Houſe of Peers for Their concurrence. 
That Houſe had very little to do from the time that Cromwell return'd from 
Scotland, arid were few in Number, and us'd to Adjourn for two or three days 
together fof want of buſineſs ; ſo that it was believ'd, that they who had done 
15 many extravagant things, rather than they would diffent from the Houſe of 
Commons, would likewiſe concur with them in This, rather than ſever from them 
when they were ſo triumphant. But, contrary to this expectation, when this 
Impeachitient was brought up to the Peers, it was ſo ill reeeiv'd, that there was 
not one Perſon who concurr'd with them; which, conſidering the Men and 
what moſt of them had done, might ſeem very ſtrange, And when they had, Reid by thi 


with ſome warmth rejected it, they Adjourn'd for a week; preſuming they Lords; who 


ef Commons was upon, and, in _ time, ſome cxpedicfit might be found to re. © 7%: 
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« jeſty; and receive advice from them, how he might moſt hopefully prevail They fend. ih 


ſhould thereby at leaſt give ſome interruption to that Career which the Houſe Adieu d fer 


« to be inſtructed in. But the wiſdom of Angels was not ſufficient to give aß 
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on, — and erected a Court that ſhould be called © the High Court of Juſt ice, to conſiſt 


Men in the Kingdom. Whoſoever would not be one himſelf when named, as 
there were yet many amongſt them, who, out of Conſcience, or of Fear, utter- 
ly proteſted againſt it, ſhould take upon him to name another Man; which ſure 
he could not but think was equally unlawful : So that few took upon them to 
nominate others, who would reject the Province themſelves _ . 

All the Chief Officers of the Army were named, and divers accepted the 
Office; and ſuch Aldermen and Citizens of London, as had been moſt violent 


againſt Peace, and ſome few Country Gentlemen, whoſe Zeal had been taken 


notice of for the Cauſe, and who were like to take ſuch a Preferment as a teſti- 
mony of the Parliament's Confidence in them, and would thereupon embrace it. 


When ſuch a Number of Men were nominated as were thought in all reſpeds 
to be equal to the work, they were to make choice of a Speaker, or Prolocutor, 


who ſhould be called Lord Preſident of that High Court, who muſt manage and 


govern all the proceedings there, ask the Witneſſes all proper Queſtions, and 


Bradſhaw anſwer what the Priſoner ſhould propoſe. And to that Office one Bradſhaw was 
*«deLordpre* choſen, a Lawyer of Grays-Inn, not much known in YYeftminſter Hall, though 
Aen. of good practice in his Chamber, and much employed by the Factious. He was 
a Gentleman of an ancient Family in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but of a Fortune 
of his own making. He was not without Parts, and of great Inſolence and Am- 
bition. When he was firſt nominated, he ſeem'd much ſurpriſed, and very fre- 
ſolute to refuſe it; which he did in ſuch a manner, and ſo much enlarging upon 
his own want of Abilities to undergo ſo important a Charge, that it was ver! 

evident he had expected to be put to that Apology. And when he was preſs 


with more importunity than could have been uſed by chance, he required“ time 


to conſider of it; and ſaid, “ he would then give his final Anſwer; which 
Flu og | ' 
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next day; and with great Humility accepted the Office, which he ad- 
with all the Pride, Impudence, and Superciliouſneſs imaginable. He 
inveſted in great State, and many Officers, and a Guard affign'd Lewyert and 
for the ſecurity of his Perſon, and the Dean's Houſe at K 4 given to other Officery 
him for ever for his reſidence and habitation, and a good Sum of Money, about Mointed. 
fire thouſand pounds, was appointed to be preſently paid to him, to put him. 
ſelf in ſuch an Equipage and way of Living, as the dignity of the Office which 
he held would require. And now, the Lord Preſident of the High Court of 
Juſtice, ſeem'd to be the greateſt Magiſtrate in England. And though it was 
not thought ſeaſonable to make any ſuch Declaration, yet ſome of thoſe whoſe 
opinions grew quickly into Ordinances, upon ſeveral occaſions, declared, © that 
« they believ'd that Office was not to be look'd upon as neceſſary pro hac vice 
„ only, but for continuance; and that he who executed it, deſerv'd to have an 
« ample and a liberal Eſtate conferr'd upon him for ever: which ſuddain muta- 
tion and exaltation of Fortune, could not but make a great impreſſion upon a 
yulgar Spirit, accuſtom'd to no Exceſſes, and acquainted only with a very mo- 
derate Fortune. All this being done, they made choice of ſome Lawyers (till 
that time very obſcure, and Men ſcarce known or heard of in their Profeſſion) 
to perform the Offices of Attourney General,andSollicitor General for the State, 
to proſecute the Priſoner at his Trial, and to manage the Evidence againſt him. 
Other Officers, of all kinds, were appointed to attend, and perform the ſeveral 
Offices of their new Court; which was order'd to be erected in VVeſt minſter Hall. 
The King was now ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and was receiv'd by Colonel 35, King ſen 
Harriſon with a ſtrong Party of Horſe; by whom he was to be conducted to fer frombart 
Windſor Caſtle. Harriſon was the Son of a Butcher near Naxtwich in Cheſhire, caſtie by Har- 
and had been bred up in the place of a Clerk under a Lawyer of good Account in riſon. 
| thoſe parts; which kind of Education introduces Men into the language and The character 
practice of Buſineſs, and, if it be not reſiſted by the great ingenuity of the Per- of Harriſon. 
ſon, inclines young Men to more Pride than any other kind of breeding; and 
diſpoſes them to be Pragmatical and Inſolent, though they have the Skill to 
conceal it from their Maſters, except they find them (as they are too often) in- 
clined to cheriſh it. When the Rebellion firſt began, this Man quitted his Ma- 
ſter (who had relation to the King's Service, and diſcharged his Duty faithful- 
ly) and put himſelf into the Parliament Army, where, having firſt obtain'd the 
Office of a Cornet, he got up, by diligence and ſobriety, to the State of a Cap- 
tain, without any ſignal notice taken of him till the new model of the Army; 
when Cromwell, who, poſſibly, had knowledge of him before, found him of a 
ſpirit and diſpoſition fit for his Service, much given to Prayer and to Preaching, 
and, otherwiſe, of an underſtanding capable to be truſted in any buſineſs; to 
which his Clerkſhip contributed very much : And then he was preferr'd very 
faſt; ſo that, by the time the King was brought to the Army, he had been a 
Colonel of Horſe, and look'd upon as inferior to few, after Cromwell and Jreton, 
in the Council of Officers, and in the Government of the Agitators; and there 
were few Men with whom Cromwell more communicated, or upon whom he 
more depended for the Conduct of any thing committed to him. He receiv'd 
the King with outward reſpect, kept himſelf bare; but attended him with great 
ſtrictneſs; and was not to be approached by any Addreſs; anſwering queſtions 
in ſhort and few words, and when importuned, with rudeneſs. He manifeſted an 
apprehenſion that the King had ſome thought of making an Eſcape, and did all 
things in order to prevent it. Being to lodge at Windſor, and ſo to paſs by 
Bazſhot, the King expreſſed a deſire to ſee his little Park at Bagſbot, and ſo to 
dine at the Lodge there, a place where he had uſed to take much pleaſure z-and 
did not diſſemble the knowing that the Lord Newburgh, who had lately Mar- 
ried the Lady Aubigney, liv'd there; and faid, he would ſend a Servant to let 
that Lady know that he would dine with her, that ſhe might provide a din- 
ner for him. Harriſon well knew the Affection of that Lord and Lady, and 
was very unwilling he ſhould make any ſtay there; but finding the King fo fixt 
upon it, that he would not be otherwiſe removed from it than by abſolutely re- 
fuſing him to go thither, he choſe to conſent, and that his Majeſty ſhould fend 
a Servant; which he did the Night before he intended to dine there. | 
Both Lord and Lady were of known Duty and Affection to the King; the 
Lady, after her Husband the Lord 5 had been kill d at Edge. hill having 
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To far incenſed the Parliament, that ſhe had endured a long Impriſonment, un 
der a ſuſpicion that ſhe had been privy to the defign which had been diſcover'g 
by Mr. Waller, upon which Tomkins and Challoner had been put to death, and 
hadlikewiſe her ſelf been pat to death, ifſhe had not made her Eſcape to Oxford After 
the War was ended, the had, with the King's approbation, Married the 
Lord Newburgh; who had the ſame Affections. They had, from the time of 
the King's being at Hampton Court, concerted with his Majeſty upon ſuch means 
that, in the ſtricteſt reſtraint he was under, they found a way to write to, and to 
hear from him. And moſt of the Letters which paſſed between the King and 
the Queen, paſſed through their hands; who had likewiſea Cipher with the ing, 
by which they gave him notice of any thing they judged of Importance for him to 
know. They had given him notice that he would be ſent for from Hurſt Caſtle, and 
adviſed him © to find ſome way, that he might dine at the Lodge at Bagfhot ; and 
c“ that he ſhould take occaſion, if he could, to lame the Horſe he rode upon, or 
te to find ſuch fault with his going, that he might take another Horſe out of the 
« Lord Newburgb'sStables to continue the reſt of his. Journey upon. That Lord 
much delighted in Horſes, and had, at that time, in his Stables one of the fleeteſt 
that was in England; and the purpoſe was, to mount the King upon that Horf 
that, when he found a fit opportunity, he might, upon the ſuddain, ſet Spurs to 
him; and if he could get out of the Company that encompaſſed him, he might 
- poſſibly, by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, and his own skill in the moſt obſcure ways 
of that Forreſt, convey himſelf to another place in their view: and ſo, three or 
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four, good Horſes were laid in ſeveral places. And this was the reaſon that the 


King had ſo earneſtly inſiſted upon dining at Bagſhot 3 which being in his way, and 

his cuſtom being always to dine they could not reaſonably deny him that liberty, 

Before the King came thither, Harriſon had ſent ſome Horſe with an Officer to 

ſearch the Houle, and all abont the Park, that he might be ſure that no Com. 

pany lurked, which might make ſomeattenipt. And the King, all the Morning, 

found fault with the going of his Horſe; and ſaid,“ he would change it, and procure 

The King a better. When his Majeſty came to the Lodge, he found his dinner ready, but 
Ainet at he was quickly inform'd, © that the Horſe ſo muth depended upon, was, the day be- 


_—_ * « fore, by the blow of another Horſe, ſo lam'd, that he could not be of uſe to the 


Was an inten- purpoſe he was deſign'd for. And though that Lord had other good Horſes, 
tion of making which in ſuch an exigent might be made uſe of, yet the King had obſerv'd ſo great 


ohe King's difficulty to be in the attempt all his Journey, when he was encompaſſed always 
Eſcape, bus in jn the middle of a hundred Horſe, the Officers all exceedingly well Horſed, and 

vin. every Man, Officer, and Soldier, having a Piſtol ready ſpann'd in one hand, that 
1 he reſolv d not to purſue that deſign. And Harriſon had already told him, © that 
* he had provided a better Horſe for him: and it was believ'd he would never have 


permitted him to have made uſe of one of the Lord Newbargh's. So that after hay. 


ing ſpent three or four hours there, with very much fatisfaction to himſelf, though 

he was not ſuffer'd to be in any Room without the Company of ſix or ſeven Soldiers, 

who ſuffer'd little to be ſpoken, except it was ſo loud that They could hear it too, 

he took a ſad farewel of them, appearing to have little hope ever to ſee them again. 

I)! he Lord Newburgh rode ſome miles into the Forreſt to wait upon the King, till 

The King he was requir'd by Harriſon to return. His Majeſty lodg'd that night at his Caſtle 


Prought 10 $5. of / Vindſor, and was ſoon after carried to St Fames's. In this Journey, Harriſon 


James's; obſerving that the King had always an apprehenſion that there was a purpoſe to 

Murther him, and had once let fall ſome words of“ the odiouſneſs and wicked- 

« neſs of ſuch an Aſſaſſination and Murther, which could never be ſafe to the Per- 

* ſon who undertook it; he told him plainly, that he needed not to entertain 

any ſuch imagination or apprehenſion ; that the Parliament had too much Hon- 

4 our and Juſtice to cheriſh ſo foul an intention, and aſſured Him, © that what- 

« ever the Parliament reſoly'd to do, would be very Publick, and in a way of Juſtice; 

d, to which the World ſhould be Witneſs; and would never endure a thought oh 

| & ſecret Violence: which his Majeſty could not perſwade himſelf to believe; nor 

the ſeveral did imagine that they durſt ever produce him in the ſight of the People, under 
Conſultations, 1 form whatſoever of a publjck Trial. | 

boy and &f- Tt hath been acknowledg'd ſince by ſome Officers, and others who were preſent 

de at the Conſultations, that from the time of the King's being at Hampton Court, 

Fcertavbar 10 and after the Army had maſter'd both the Parliament and the City, and wers 
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2 with the Weary of having the King with them, and knew not well how to be rid * 155 
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ore were many ſecret Conſults what to do with him. And it was generall 
970385 they ſhould never be able to ſettle their new form of Sn AGE 
« whilſt He liv'd : and after he was become a Priſoner in the Ifle of Wight they 
were more ſollicitous fora Reſolutionand Determination in that particular and 
after the Vote of no more Addreſſes, the moſt violent Party thought“ they could 
« do nothing in order to their own ends, till He ſhould be firſt dead; and there. 
« fore, one way or other, that was to be compaſſed in the firſt place. Some were 
for an actual Depoſing him ? which could not but be eaſily brought to paſs, 
« ſince the Parliament would Vote any thing they ſhould be directed: Others were 
« for the taking away his Life by Poyſon ; which would make leaſt noiſe; or; 
« if that could not be ſo eaſily contriv'd, by Aﬀaſſination; for which there were 
« hands enough ready to be employ'd. There was a Third ſort, as violent as ei- 
mer of the other, who prefled * to have him brought to a publick Trial as a Male. 
« factor; which, they faid, would be moſt for the Honour of the Parliament, 
« and would teach all Kings to know, that they were accountable, and puniſhable 


| « for the wickedneſsof their Lives. 


Many of the Officers were of the firſt opinion, “as a thing they had Precedents 


for; and that he being once Depos'd, they could better ſettle the Government 


« than if he were dead; for his Son could pretend no Right whiſt He was 
« alive; whereas, if the Father were dead, he would preſently call himſelf King, 


| « and others would call him fo too; and, it may be, other Kings and Princes 


« would own him for ſuch. If he were kept alive in a cloſe Priſon, he might 


u afterwards be made uſe of, or remov'd upon any appearance of a Revolution. 


There were as many Officers of the ſecond Judgement, © that he ſhould be 


a preſentiy diſpatch'd, They ſaid,“ it appear'd by the experience they had, that 
« whilſt He was alive (for a more ſtrict Impriſonment than he had undergone, he 
| « could never be confined to) there would be always Plots and Deſigns ro ſet 
| « him at Liberty; and he would have Parties throughout the Kingdom; and, 


« jn a ſhort time, a Faction in their moſt ſecret Councils, and it may be in the 


| « Armyit felf; and where his Liberty would yield ſo great a Price, it would be 


« too great a Truſt to repoſe in any Man, that he would long reſiſt the Tempta- 
„tion. Whereas, if he were confeſſedly dead, all thoſe fears would be over; e- 
« ſpecially if they proceeded with that circumſpection and ſeverity towards all 


4 his Party, as in prudence they ought to do. This Party might probably have 


carried it, if Hammond, could have been wrought upon to have concurr'd; but he 


had yet too much Conſcience to expoſe himſelf to that Infamy; and without 
His privity or connivance it could not be done. | 


The third Party, which were all theLevellers and Agitators of the Army, in 


the head of which Ireton and Harriſon were, would not endure either of the other 


ways; and ſaid,“ they could as eaſily bring him to Juſtice in the ſight of the 
“Sun, as Depoſe him; ſince the Authority of the Parliament could do one as 
ell as the other: That their Precedent of Depoſing, had no reputation with the 


| © People; but was look'd upon as the Effect of ſome potent Faction, which al- 


© ways oppreſſed the People more after, than they had been before. Beſides, 
© thoſe Depoſings had always been attended with Aſſaſſinations and Murthers, 
* which were the more odious, and deteſted, becauſe no body own'd andavow'd 
the bloody Actions they had done, But if he were brought toa publick Trial, 
for the notorious ill things he had done, and for his Miſgovernment, upon the 
complaint and proſecution of the People, the Superiority of the People, would 
be hereby vindicated and made manifeſt 3 and They ſhould receive the benefit 

and be for ever free from thoſe oppreſſions which he had impos'd upon them, 
and for which he ought to pay ſo dear; and ſuch an exemplary Proceeding and, 
Execution as this, where everycircumſtance ſhould be clear and notorious, would 
be the beſt foundation and ſecurity of the Government they intended to eſtabliſh ; 

"andno Man would be Ambitious to ſucceed Him, and be a King in his place, when 


he ſaw in what manner he muſt be accountable to the People. This Argumentati. Coictidut 16 
on, or the ſtrength and obſtinacy of that Party, carried it: and hereupon, all that for- have him pub- 
mality of proceeding, which afterwards was exerciſed, was refoly'd upon and eon- lickly ry I. 


ſented to, © 


Whether the incredibility,or monſtrouſneſs of ſuch a kind of proceeding, wrought 
upon the minds of Men, or whether the principal Actors took pains, by their 

aſinuations, to have it ſo believ'd, it fell out however that they among them 
Who wiſh'a the King beſt, and ſtood neareſt to the Stage where theſe parts were 
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Acted, did not believe that there were thoſe Horrid Intentions that ſhortly af. 
ter appear'd. The Preachers, Who had ſounded the Trumpets loudeſt to, and 
| throughout the War, Preached now as furiouſly againſt all wicked Attempts and 
= | Violence againſt the Perſon of the King, and fooliſhly urged the obligation of 
the Covenant (by which they had involv'd him in all the danger he was in) for 

the ſecurity of his Perſon. _ . 

Aſſoon as the Prince heard of the King's being carried by Harriſon to Wing. 
for, and from thence to St. Fames's, though he had lately ſent a Servant on Pur. 
pole to ſee his Majeſty, and to bring him an Account of the State he was in 

he pre, Which Servant was not permitted to ſee him, he ſent now another with a Let. 

4 The Prince | To | * | * et. 
ſends 4 Letter ter to Fairfax and the Council of War (for he knew the Parliament had no Au. 
to Fairfax and thority) in which he told them, © that he had no other means to be informed of 
zhe Council of“ the health and condition of the King his Royal Father, but by the Common 
War: Prints, and general Intelligences that arriv'd in thoſe Parts: He had reaſon 
„ by thoſe to believe, that after the expiration of the Treaty in the Iſſe of Night 

(where he hoped the foundation for a happy Peace had been laid) his Majeſty 

gad been carried to Hurſt Caſtle 3 and ſince, by ſome Officers of the Army 

© to Windſor, not without purpoſe of a more violent proſecution 3 the rumour 

* whereof, though of ſo monſtrous and incredible a Nature, had called upon 
* his Piety to make this Addreſs to them; who had at this time the power to 
Nay chooſe, whether they would raiſe laſting Monuments to themſelves of Loyalt; 
* and Piety, by reſtoring their Soveraign to his juſt Rights, and their Country 
* to Peace and Happineſs, a Glory which had been ſeldom abſolutely vouchſaf. 
ed to ſo ſmall a number of Men, or to make themſelves the Authors of endleſß 
Miſery to the Kingdom, by contributing or conſenting to an Act which al 
Chriſtians, into how different opinions ſoever divided, muſt abhor as the moſt 
inconſiſtent with the Elements of any Religion, and deſtructive to the Securi. 

© ty and being of any kind of Government: He did therefore earneſtly defire 

and conjure them, ſadly to conſider the vaſt and prodigious diſproportion in 
. that Election; and then, he ſaid, © he could not doubt but that they would WK 
© chooſe to do that which is moſt Juſt, Safe, and Honourable for them to do; 

85 make themſelves the bleſt Inſtruments to Preſerve, Defend, and Reſtore their 

M King; to whom only their Allegiance was due ; by which every one of them 

2 might juſtly promiſe to themſelves peace of Conſcience, the ſingular good 

Will and Favour of his Majeſty, the ample thanks and acknowledgement of 

. „ all good Men, and the particular and unalterable Affection of the Prince him. 

— Which was « ſelf. This Letter was, with much ado, deliver'd into the hands of Fairfax 
2 1 himſelf; but the Meſſenger could never be admitted to ſpeak with him; nor was 
wy laid afide. there more known, than that it was read in the Council of War, and laid afide, 

A OTE From the time of the King's being come to St Fames's, when he was deliver'd 
into the hands and cuſtody of Colonel Jomlinſon, a Colonel of Foot, though the 

Officer ſeem'd to be a Man of a better breeding, and of a Nature more Civil 

: than Harriſon, and pretended to pay much Reſpect and Duty to the King in his 

| The tifage of outward Demeanour, yet his Majeſty, after a ſhort time, was treated with more 
| #he King er t Rudeneſs and Barbarity than he had ever been before. They were ſo jealous of 
| James j. their own Guards, leſt they ſhould he wrought upon by the influence of this In- 
nocent Prince, or by the remorſe of their own Conſcience upon the exerciſe of 
= ſo much Barbarity, that they cauſed the Guards to be ſtill changed; and the 

| ſame Men were never ſuffer'd twice to perform the ſame monſtrous Duty. 
He is brought When He was firſt brought to Weſtminſter Hall, which was upon the twentieth 
zo Weſtmin- of January, before their High Court of Juſtice, he look'd upon them, and fats 
ſer Hall, Jan. down, without any manifeſtation of trouble, never ſtirring his Hat; all the 
.1 impudent Judges fitting cover'd, and fixing their Eyes upon him, without the 
The Sum of hit eaſt ſhew of reſpect. The odious Libel, which they called a Charge and Im- 
| Eharge. peachment, was then read by the Clerk; which, in effect, contain'd, © that he 
% had been admitted King of England, and truſted with a limited Power to 
« Govern according to Law; and, by his Oath and Office, was obliged to uſe 
the Power committed to him for the good and benefit of the People; but that 
„ he had, out of a wicked deſign to erect to himſelf an Illimited and Tyrannica! 
Power, and to overthrow the Rights and Liberties of the People, Trayterout- 
« ly levied War againſt the preſent Parliament, and the People therein repre- 
E ſented. And then it mention'd his firſt appearance at Jork with a Guard, 


then his being at Beverly, then his ſetting up his Standard at Nottingham, - 
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day of the Month and the Year in which the Battle had been at Edge-hil, and 
all the other ſeveral Battles which had been fought in his Preſence; in which, it 
ſaid, © He had cauſed and procured many thouſands of the Free-born People of 
« the Nation to be ſlain : that after all his Forces had been defeated, and Him- 
« ſelf become a Priſoner, he had, in that very year, cauſed many Inſurrections 

« to be made in England, and given a Commiſſion to the Prince his Son to jaiſe 
« new War againſt the Parliament; whereby many who were in their Service; 
« and truſted by them, had revolted, broken their Truſt, and betook themſelves 
« to the Service of the Prince againit the Parliament and the People: that he 
« had been the Author and Contriver of the unnatural, cruel, and bloody Wars; 
« and was thereinguilty of allthe Treaſons, Murthers, Rapines, Burnings, and 
« Spoils, Deſolations, Damage, and Miſchief to the Nation; which had been 
« committed in the ſaid War, or been occaſion'd thereby; and that he was 
« therefore impeached for the ſaid Treaſons and Crimes, on the behalf of the 
« People of England, as a Tyrant, Traytor, and Murtherer, and a publick im- 
« placable Enemy to the Common-wealth of Eng/aud. And it was prayed, © that 
« he might be put to Anſwer to all the particulars, to the end that ſuch an Ex- 
“ ami nation Trial, and judgement, might be had thereupon, as ſhould be agreea- 


[4 


et hle to Juſtice: 


E Which being read, their Preſident Bradſhaw, after he. had inſolently repre- 
told him, © that the Parliament of England had appointed that Courtt 
« for the ſeverak Fxeaſons, and Miſdemeanours, which he had committedagainſt 
the Kingdom during the evil Adminiſtration of his Government; and that up- 
on the Examination thereof, Juſtice might be done, And, after a great ſiwci. 
neſs and impudence of talk, he asked the King, what Anſwer he had to make to 
« that Impeachment. . ; V 
The King, without any alteration in his Countenanceby all that inſolent pro- 
vocation, told them, he would firſt know of them, by what Authority they pre- 
* ſumed by force to bring him before them, and who gave them power to judge. 
4 of his Actions, for which he was accountable to none but God; though they 
had been always ſuch as he need not beaſhamed to own them before all the world. 
% He told them, that He was their King, They his Subjects; who owed him 
« Duty and Obedience; that no Parliament had Authority to call him before 
them; but that They were not the Parliament, nor had any Authority from 
the Parliament to ſit in that manner: That of all the Perſons who ſate there, 
E © and took upon them to judge him, except thoſe Perſons who being Officers of 
E © the Army he could not but know whilſt he was forced to be amongſt them, 
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there were only two Faces which he had ever ſeen before; or whoſe names 
* were known to him. And, after urging ©their Duty, that was due to him, 
and his Superiority over them, by ſuch lively Reaſons, and Arguments, as 
| Werenot capable of any Anſwer, he concluded, that he would not ſo much betray 
* himſelf, and his Royal Dignity, as to Anſwer any thing they objected againſt 
„him, which were to acknowledge their Authority; though he believ'd that 
* every one of Themſelves, as well as the Spectators, did, in their own Conſci- 
ences, abſolve him from all the Material things which were objected againſt him. 
. Bradſhaw adviſed him, in a very arrogant manner, not todeceive himſelf with 
an opinion that any thing he had ſaid would do him any good: that the Par- 
* liament knew their own Authority, and would not ſuffer it to be called in 
* Queſtion or debated: therefore required him, *to think better of it, againſt ha 
- ſhould be next brought thither, and that he would Anſwer directly to his 
Charge; otherwiſe, he could not be ſo ignorant, as not to know what Judge- 
ment the Law pronounced againſt thoſe who ſtood Mute, and obſtinately refu« 
ſed to plead. So the Guard carried his Majeſty back to St James's; where they 
treated him as before. perm —— 
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ber d. When all thoſe who were Commiſſioners had taken their places, and the in 
Ling was brought in, the firſt ceremony was, to read their Commiſſion; which the 


Ing firſt called and making Anſwer, the next who was called being the General, 
ord Fairfax, and no Anſwer being made, the Officer called him the ſecond time, 
When there was a voice heard that ſaid, ag had more Wit than to be there; which 

_ MT | put 


hended the King * for not having ſhew'd more reſpect to that High, Tribunal, 25e ff 2 
t to try him bis Tria 


There was an accident happen'd that firſt day, which may be fit to be.rement. Difurbance 


ob. r | Lady Fa ir- 
Was the Ordinance of Parliament for the Trial; and then the Judges were all fax the Gene- 
_ Called, every Man anſwering to his name as he was called, and the Preſident be. ' I viſe. 
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3 by Book XI, 
put the Court into ſome diſorder, and fome body asking, who it was, there was 
noother Anſwer but a little murmuring. But, preſently, when the Impeachment 
was read, and that expreſſion uſed, of“ All the good People of England, the ſame 
voice in a louder tone, Anſwer'd, © No nor the hundredth part of them: upon 
„ which, one of the Officers bid the Soldiers give fire into that Box whence thoſe 
preſumptuous words were utter'd. But it, was quickly diſcern'd that it was the 
Generals Wife, the Lady Fairfax who had utter'd both thoſe ſharp ſayings; who 
was preſently perſwaded or forced to leave the place, to prevent any new diſorder; 
She was of a very noble Extraction, one of the Daughters and Heirs of Horace Lord 
Pere of Tilbary; who, having been bred in Holland, had not that reverence for the 
Church of Exgland, as ſhe ought to have had, and ſo had unhappily concurr'd in her 
Husband's entring into Rebellion, never imagining what miſery it would bring 
upon the Kingdom; and now abhorr'd the work in hand as much as any Body 
could do, and did all ſne could to hinder her Husband from acting any part in it. 
Nor did he ever fit in that bloody Court, though he was thoroughout overwit- 
ted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring that to paſs which could very hard. 
ly have been otherwiſe effected. 
As there was in many Perſons preſent at that woeful Spectacle a real Duty and 
Compaſſion for the King, ſo there was in others ſo barbarous and brutal a behaviour 
towards him that they called him Tyrant, and Murtherer; and one ſpit in his 
Face; which his Majeſty, without expreſſing any trouble, wiped off with his 
Handnkerchief. 3 3 „ 
Siy H. Mid- The two Men who were only known to the King before the Troubles, were 
may and sir Sir Harry Mildmay, Maſter of the King's Jewel Houſe, who had been bred up in 
John Dan- the Court, being younger Brother of a good Family in Eſſex, and who had been 
tony — only proſecuted with ſo great Favours and Bounties by King James, and by his Ma- 
„ jeſty, that he was raiſed by them to a great Eſtate, and preferr'd to that Office 
| Fefdes the Of. in his Houſe, which is the beſt under thoſe which entitle the Officers to be of 
Ficers of the the privy Council. No Man more obſequious to the Court than He, whilſt it 
army: flouriſh'd 3 a great flatterer of all Perſons in Authority, and a Spy in all places 
for them. From the beginning of the Parliament, he concurr'd with thoſe who 
were moſt violent againſt the Court, and moſt like to prevail againſt it; and be- 
ing thereupon branded with ingratitude, as that brand commonly makes Men 
moſt impudent, he continued his deſperate pace with them, till he became one 
of the Murtherers of his Maſter. The other was Sir Fohn Danvers, the younger 
Brother and Heir of the Earl of Dany, who was a Gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber to the King, and being neglected by his Brother, and having, by a 
vain Expence in his way of living, contracted a vaſt debt, which he knew not 
how to pay, and being a proud formal weak Man, between being ſeduced anda 
| Seducer, became ſo far involv'd in their Counſels that he ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
applied to their worſt Offices, taking it to be a high honour to ſit upon the ſame 
Bench with Cromwell, who employed and contemned him at once: nor did that 
Party of Miſcreants, look upon any two Men in the Kingdom with that ſcorn 
and deteſtation as they did upon Danvers and Mildmay, . 
A Summary The ſeveral unheard of inſolencies which this excellent Prince was forced to 
palſing over the ſubmit to, at the other times he was brought before that odious Judicatory, his 
reſt of the Majeſtick behaviour, and reſolute inſiſting upon his own dignity, and defending 
Kings Trial. it by manifeſt Authorities in the Law, as well as by the cleareſt deductions from 
Reaſon, the pronouncing that horrible ſentence upon the moſt innocent Perſon 
in the world, the Execution of that Sentence by the moſt execrable Murther 
that was ever committed ſince that of our Bleſſed Saviour; and the circumſtances 
thereof; the Application and Interpoſition that was uſed by ſome noble Perſons 
to prevent that woeful Murther, and the hypocriſy with which that interpoſiti- 
on was eluded, the Saint-like behaviour of that Bleſſed Martyr,and his Chriſtian 
courage and patience at his death, are all particulars ſo well known, and have 
been ſo much enlarged upon in a Treatiſe peculiarly writ to that purpoſe, that 
the farther mentioning it in this place would but afflict and grieve the Reader, 
and make the Relation it ſelf odious as well as needleſs; and therefore no more 
ſhall be ſaid here of that deplorable Tragedy, ſo much to the diſhonour of the Na- 
tion, and the Religion profeſſed by it, though undeſervedly, | 
is Gharafter! - But it will not be unneceſſary to add a ſhort Caracter of his Perſon, that Poſ- 
5 terity may know the ineſtimable loſs which the Nation then under went, in be- 
ing depriy'd of a Prince whoſe example would have had a greater influence * 
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tue manners, and piety of the Nation, than the moſt ſtrict Laws can have. To 
ſpeak firſt of his private Qualificationsas a Man, before the mentionof his Prince- 
ly and Royal Virtues; He was if ever any, the moſt worthy of the title of an 
Honeſt Man; fo great a lover of Juſtice, that no temptation could diſpoſe him Bis Fuſt ict 
to a wrongful Action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to him that he believd it to be and Mercy. 
:1}, He had a tenderneſs and compaſſion of Nature, which reſtrain'd him from | 
ever doinga hard-hearted thing: and therefore he was ſo apt to grant pardon to 
Malefactors, that the Judges of the Land repreſented to him the damageandin- 
ſecurity to the Publick, that flowed from ſuch his Indulgence. And then he re- 
* Frain'd himſelf from ardoning either Murthers, or High way Robberies, and 
aickly diſcern'd the fruits of his ſeverity by a wonderful Reformation of thoſe 
Enormities. He was very punctual and regular in his Devotions; he was never His Devotion 
known to enter upon his Recreationsor Sports, though never ſo early in the Morn- and Religion, 
ing, before he had been at Fublick Prayers; ſo that on Hunting days his Chap- 
lains were bound to a very early Attendance. He was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerving 
the hours of his private Cabinet Devotion; and was ſo ſevere an exactor of gra- 
vity and reverence in all mention of Religlon, that he could never endure any 
light or prophane word, with what ſharpneſs of Wit ſoeyer it was cover'd: and 
though he was well pleaſed, and delighted with reading Verſes made upon any oc- 
| cafion, no Man durſt bring before him any thing that was prophane or unclean. 
That kind of Wit had never any Countenance then. He was ſo great an Example 
' of Conjugal Aﬀection, that they who didnot imitate him in that particular, durſt Chaſtity. 
notbrag of their Liberty: and he did not only permit, but direct his Biſhops, to 7 
proſecute thoſe ſcandalous Vices, in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, againſt Perſons of 
eminence, and near Relation to his Service. 5 5 
His Kingly Virtues had ſome mixture and allay, that hindred them from ſhin- 
ing in full Luſtre, and from producing thoſe Fruits they ſhould have been attend 
ed with. He was not in his Nature very bountiful, though he gave very much. 
This appear'd more after the Duke of Buckingham's death, after which thoſe 
ſhowers fell very rarely; and he pauſed too long in giving, which made thoſe to 
whom he gave, leſs ſenſible of the benefit. He kept ſtate to the full, which made He kept Stars 
his Court very orderly; no Man preſuming to be ſeen in a place where he had no * bis Court. 
pretence to be. He ſaw, and obſerv'd Men long, before he receiv'd them about 
his Perſon; and did not love Strangers, nor very confident Men. He was a pati- 8 
ent hearer of Cauſes; which he frequently accuſtom'd himſelf to at the Council Rc wei 
Board; and judged very well, and was dextrous in the mediating part: fo that ſes WOO 
he often put an end to Cauſes by perſwaſion, which the ſtubborneſs of Men's 
humours made dilatory in Courts of Juſtice. | 
He was very fearleſs in his Perſon but, in hisriper years, not very Enterpriſing. Fearleſs, not 
He had an excellent underſtanding, but was not confident enough of it; which Enterpriſing. 
made him often times change his own opinion for a worſe, and follow the ad. Nor confident 
vice of Men that did not judge fo well as himſelf. This made him more irreſo- i his wn 
lute than the conjuncture of his Affairs would admit: if he had been of a rougher /#4gement. 
and more imperious Nature, he would have found more reſpe& and Duty. And 
his not applying ſome ſevere cures to approaching Evils, proceeded from the Le- 
nity of his Nature, and the tenderneſs of his Conſcience, which, in all caſes of 
Blood, made him chooſe the ſofter way, and not hearken to ſevere Counſels, how 
reaſonably ſoever urged. This only reſtrain'd him from purſuing his advantage 
In the firſt Scotiſy Expedition, when, humanly ſpeaking, he might have reduced 
that Nation to the moſt entire obedience that could have been wiſhed. But no 
Man can fay he had then many who adviſed him to it, but the contrary, by a 
wonderful indiſpoſition all his Council had to the War, or any other Fatigue. 
He was always a great Lover of the Scotiſh Nation, having not only been born there, 8 Love of the 
but educated by that People, and beſieged by them always, having few Engliſh nn Natjs 
about him till he was King, and the major number of his Servants being ſtill of 
that Nation, who he thought could never fail him. And among theſe, no Man 
— an Aſcendent over him, by the humbleſt inſinuations, as Duke Hamil- 
on nad. | | 
As he excelled in all other Virtues, ſo in Temperance he was ſo ſtrict, that he 
abhorr'd all Debauchery to that degree, that, at a great Feſtival Solemnity herr d Pe- 
where he once was, when very many of the Nobility of the Exgliſh and Scots her). 
Were entertain'd, being told by one who withdrew from thence, what vaſt draughts 
ef Wine they drank, and © that there was one Earl, who had drank moſt of the 
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reſt down,and was not himſelf moy'd or alter'd,the King ſaid, © that he deſery' 
t to be hanged 3 and that Earl coming ſhortly after into the Room where hig 
Majeſty was, in ſome gayety, to ſhew how unhurt he was from that Battle, the 
King ſent one to bid him withdraw ſrom his Majeſty's Preſence nor did he in 
ſome days after appear before him. 5 

So many miraculous Circumſtances contributed to his Ruin, that Men might 

well think that Heaven and Earth conſpired it. Though he was, from the firſt 
Declenſion of his Power, ſo much betrayed by his own Servants, that there were 
very few who remain'd faithful to him, yet that Treachery proceeded not al. 
ways from any Treaſonable purpoſe to do Him any harm, but from particular 

and perſonal Animoſities againſt other Men. And, afterwards, the terror 2 
Men were under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were conſcious of them. 
ſelves, made them watch all opportunities to make themſelves gracious to thoſe 
who could do them good; and ſo they became ſpies upon their Maſter, and from 
one piece of knavery were harden'd and confirm'd to undertake another ; till at 
laſt they had no hope of preſervation but by the Deſtruction of their Maſter. 
And after all this, when a Man might reaſonably believe that leſs than a uni. 
verſal Defection of three Nations, could not have reduced a great King to ſo 
ugly a fate, it is moſt certain, that, in that very hour when he was thus wicked. 
Belov'd by his ly Murther'd in the ſight of the Sun, he had as great a ſhare in the Hearts and 
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SubjeM#s in ge- Affections of his Subjects in general, was as much beloy'd, eſteem'd, and longed 


_ — for by the People in general of the three Nations, as any of his Predeceſſors had 
| #herxrd, ever been. To conclude, He was the worthieſt Gentleman, the beſt Maſter, the 
The Sum of his Deſt Friend, the beſt Husband, the beſt Father, and the beſt Chriſtian, that the 
berater. Age in which he liv d produced. And if he were not the greateſt King, if he 
were without ſome Parts and Qualities which have made ſome Kings great and 

happy, no other Prince was ever unhappy who was poſſeſſed of half his Virtues 

and Endowments, and ſo much without any kind of Vice. oo 

This unparallelld Murther and Parricide was committed upon the thirtieth 

of January, in the Year, according to the Account uſed in England, 1648, in the 

forty and ninth year of his Age, and when he had ſuch excellent health, and 

ſo great Vigour of Body, that when his Murtherers cauſed him to be open'd 

(Which they did; and were ſome of them preſent at it with great curioſity) 

they confeſſed, and declared, © that no Man had ever all his vital parts ſo per- 

« fect and unhurt : and that he ſeem'd to be of ſo admirable a compoſition and 

d * conſtitution, that he would probably have liv'd as long as nature could ſubſiſ. 
His Exneral. His Body was immediately carried into a Room at White-Hall; where he was 
expoſed for many days to the publick view, that all Men might know that he 
was not alive. And he was then imbalm'd, and put into a Coffin, and ſo cat- 
Tied to St James's 3 where he likewiſe remain'd ſeveral days. They who were 
qualified to order his Funeral, declared, © that he ſhould be buried at Wind- 
« ſor in a decent manner, provided that the whole Expence ſhould not exceed 
« five hundred pounds. The Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the 


Earls of Southampton and Lindſey, who had been of his Bed-Chamber, and al- 


ways very faithful to him, deſired thoſe that govern'd, © that they might have 
„ leave to perform the laſt duty to their dead Maſter, and to wait upon him to 
« his Grave ; which, after ſome pauſes, they were permitted to do, with this, 
« that they ſhould not attend the Corps out of the Town ; ſince they reſolv'd 
4 it ſhould be privately carried to Windſor without Pomp or noiſe, and then the) 
* ſhould have timely notice, that if they pleaſed, they might be at his inter- 
« ment. And accordingly it was committed to four of thoſe Servants, who had 
been by them appointed to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, that they 
ſhould convey the Body to Windſor ; which they did. And it was, that Night, 
laced in that Chamber which had uſually been his Bed-Chamber : the next 
orning, it was carried into the great Hall; where it remain'd till the Lords 
came; who arriv'd there in the Afternoon, and immediately went to Colonel 
Whitchcot, the Governour of the Caſtle,and ſhew'd the Order they had from the 
Parliament to be preſent at the Burial; which he admitted; but when they de- 
ſired that his Majeſty might be Buried according to the Form of the Common- 
Prayer Book, the Biſhop of London being preſent with them to Officiate, he 
poſitively and roughly refuſed to conſent to it; and ſaid, © it was not Lawful; 
« that the Common-Prayer Book was put down, and he would not ſuffer it to 


is be uſed in that Garriſon where He Commanded; nor could all the Reaſons, 
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perſwaſions, and Entreaties, prevail with him to ſuffer it. Then they went in. 
to the Church, to make choice of a place for Burial. But when they enter'd 
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into it, which they had been ſo well acquainted with, they found it ſoalter'd and 


| m'd, all Inſcriptions, and thoſe Land: Marks pulled down by which all 
2 every particular place in That Church, and ſuch a alm! mutation 
over the whole, that they knew not where they were : nor was there one old 
Officer that had belonged to it, or knew where our Princes had uſed to be in- 
terr'd. At laſt there was a Fellow of the Town who undertook to tell them the 
place, where, he ſaid, © there was a Vault, in which King Har ry the Eight 
& and Queen Fane Seymour were interr d. As near that place as could convent. 
ently be, they cauſed the Grave to be made. There the King's Body was laid 


without any words, or other Ceremonies than the tears and ſighs of the few be- 


holders. Upon the Coffin was a plate of Silver fixt with theſe words only. King 
Charles 1648. When the Coffin was put in, the black Velvet Pall that had 
cover'd it was thrown over it, and then the Earth thrown in; which the Go- 
vernour ſtayed to ſee perfectly done, and then took the Keys of the Church. 

I have been the longer, and the more particular in this relation, that I may 
E from thence take occaſion to mention what fell out long after, and which ad- 
miniſter'd a Subject of much diſcourſe; in which, according to the ſeveral hum- 
ours and fancies of Men, they who were in neareſt Credit and Truſt about the 
King, underwent many very ſevere Cenſures and Reproaches, not without re- 
flection upon the King himſelf. Upon the Return of King Charles the Second 
- with ſo much Congratulation, and univerſal Joy of the People, above ten Years 
after the Murther of his Father, it was generally expected that the Body ſhould 
be remov'd from that obſcure Burial, and, with ſuch Ceremony as ſhould be 
thought fit, ſhould be ſolemnly depoſited with his Royal Anceſtors in King 
Harry the Seventh's Chappel in the Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter. And the 


King himſelf intended nothing more, and ſpoke often of it, as if it were only 


deferr'd till ſome Circumſtances and Ceremonies in the doing it might be adjuſt- 


ed. But, by degrees, the diſcourſe of it was diminiſh'd, as if it were totally laid 


aſide upon ſome reaſons of State, the ground whereof ſeveral Men gueſſed at ac- 
cording to theit fancies, and thereupon caſt thoſe Reproaches upon the States- 
men as they thought reaſonable, when the reaſons which were ſuggeſted by their 
own imaginations, did not ſatisfy their underſtanding; For the ſatisfaction and 
information of all Men, I chooſe in this place to explain that matter; which, 
it may be, is not known to many; and at that time was not, for many reaſons, 
thought fit to be publiſh'd. The Duke of Richmond was dead before the King 
return'd; the Marquis of Hertford died in a ſhort time after, and was ſeldom 


out of his Lodging after his Majeſty came to White-Hall ; the Earl of South. 


ampton and the Earl of Lindſey went to Windſor, and took with them ſuch of 
their own Servants as had attended them in that Service, and as many others as 
| they remember'd had been then preſent, and were ſtill alive; who all amounted 
| toa ſmall Number; there being, at the time of the Interment, great ſtrictneſs 
| uſed in admitting any to be preſent whoſe Names were not included in the Or- 
der which the Lords had brought. Ina word, the confuſion they had at that 
time obſerv'd to be in that Church, and the ſmall alterations which were begun 
to be made towards Decency, ſo totally perplexed their Memories, that they 
could not ſatisfy themſelves in what place, or part of the Church the Royal Bo- 


dy was Interr'd: Yet, where any concurr'd upon this, or that place, they cauſed _ 


the ground to be open'd at a good diſtance, and upon ſuch Enquiries, found no 
Caule to believe that they were near the place: And, upon their giving this Ac- 


count to the King, the thought of that remove was laid aſide; and the reaſon 


communicated to very few, for the better diſcountenancing farther Enquiry. 
Though this wicked and abominable Action had to a degree ſatisfied their Ma- 
lice, it had not enough provided for their Ambition or Security. They had no 
ſooner freed themſelves from one, than another King was grown up in his place. 
And beſides the old Royal Party, which continued ſtill vigorous, notwithſtand- 
Ing their loſs of ſo much Blood, and (which weakens almoſt as much) of ſo great 
Eſtates,they did apprehend that there were in the vaſt number of the.guilty (who 
Quietly louk'd on upon the removal of the old, whom they had ſo grievouſly 


offended) who would yet be very willing to ſubmit, and be obedient to the new 


ing; who was like to find more Friends abroad, as well as at home, than his 
Father had done. And therefore the) mou haſt to prevent this threatning evil, 
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reſt down, and was not himſelf moy'd or alter'd, the King ſaid, that he deſery' 
5 to be hanged 3 and that Earl coming ſhortly after into the Room where his 

Majeſty was, in ſome gayety, to ſhew how unhurt he was from that Battle the 
King ſent one to bid him withdraw ſrom his Majeſty's Preſence nor did he in 
ſome days after appear before him. 

So many miraculous Circumſtances contributed to his Ruin, that Men might 
well think that Heaven and Earth conſpired it. Though he was, from the ffrſt 
Declenſion of his Power, ſo much betrayed by his own Servants, that there Were 
very few who remain'd faithful to him, yet that Treachery proceeded not al. 
ways from any Treaſonable purpoſe to do Him any harm, but from particular 
and perſonal Animoſities againſt other Men. And, afterwards, the terror al 

Men were under of the Parliament, and the guilt they were conſcious of them. 

ſelves, made them watch all opportunities to make themſelves gracious to thoſe 
who could do them good; and ſo they became ſpies upon their Maſter, and from 
one piece of knavery were harden'd and confirmed to undertake another; till at 
laſt they had no hope of preſervation but by the Deſtruction of their Maſter. 
And after all this, when a Man might reaſonably believe that leſs than a uni. 
verſal Defection of three Nations, could not have reduced a great King to ſo 
ugly a fate, it is moſt certain, that, in that very hour when he was thus wicked. 
ch by his ly Murther'd in the fight of the Sun, he had as great a ſhare in the Hearts and 

Jaw, ; 8 Affections of his Subjects in general, was as much beloy'd, eſteem'd, and longed 
eee * be for by the People in general of the three Nations, as any of his Predeceſſors had 
aberd. ever been. To conclude, He was the worthieſt Gentleman, the beſt Maſter. the 
The Sum of bis beſt Friend, the beſt Husband, the beſt Father, and the beſt Chriſtian, that the 
GharaFer. Age in which he liv'd produced. And if he were not the greateſt King, if he 

were without ſome Parts and Qualities which have made ſome Kings great and 
happy, no other Prince was ever unhappy who was poſſeſſed of half his Virtues 
and Endowments, and ſo much without any kind of Vice. 
This unparallell'd Murther and Parricide was committed upon the thirtieth 
of January, in the Year, according to the Account uſed in England, 1648, in the 
forty and ninth year of his Age, and when he had ſuch excellent health, and 
ſo great Vigour of Body, that when his Murtherers cauſed him to be open'd 
(which they did 3 and were ſome of them preſent at it with great curioſity) 
they confefled, and declared, © that no Man had ever all his vital parts fo per- 
e fe and unhurt : and that he ſeem'd to be of ſo admirable a compoſition and 
„ conſtitution, that he would probably have liv'd as long as nature could ſubſiſt. 
His Iuncral. His Body was immediately carried into a Room at White-Hall; where he was 
expoſed for many days to the publick view, that all Men might know that he 
was not alive. And he was then imbalm'd, and put into a Coffin, and ſo car- 
ried to St James; where he likewiſe remain'd ſeveral days. They who were 
qualified to order his Funeral, declared, © that he ſhould be buried at Wind- 
« ſor in a decent manner, provided that the whole Expence ſhould not exceed 
five hundred pounds. The Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earls of Southampton and Lindſey, who had been of his Bed-Chamber, and al- 
ways very faithful to him, deſired thoſe that govern'd, that they might have 
leave to perform the laſt duty to their dead Maſter, and to wait upon him to 
„ his Grave ; which, after ſome pauſes, they were permitted to do, with this, 
that they ſhould not attend the Corps out of the Town; ſince they reſolyd 
« it ſhould be privately carried to Windſor without Pomp or noiſe, and then the) 
* ſhould have timely notice, that if they pleaſed, they might be at his inter- 
ment. And accordingly it was committed to four of thoſe Servants, who had 
been by them appointed to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, that the) 
ſhould convey the Body to Windſor ; which they did. And it was, that Night, 
laced in that Chamber which had uſually been his Bed-Chamber : the next 
orning, it was carried into the great Hall; where it remain'd till the Lords 
came; who arriv'd there in the Afternoon, and immediately went to Colonel 
Mpitchcot, the Governour of the Caſtle, and ſhew'd the Order they had from the 
Parliament to be preſent at the Burial; which he admitted; but when they de- 
fired that his Majeſty might be Buried according to the Form of the Common- 
Prayer Book, the Biſhop of London being preſent with them to Officiate, he 
poſitively and roughly refuſed to conſent to it; and ſaid, © it was not Lawful; 
_ © that the Common-Prayer Book was put down, and he would not ſuffer it to 
i be uſed in that Garriſon where He Commanded; nor could all the Reaſons, 
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perſwaſions, and Entreaties, prevail with him to ſuffer it. Then they went in- 
to the Church, to make choice of a place for Burial. But when they enter d 
into it, which they had been ſo well acquainted with, they found it ſo alter d and 
transform'd, all Inſcriptions, and thoſe Land-Marks pulled down by which all 
Men knew every particular place in That Church, and ſuch a diſmal mutation 


1 


J ver the whole, that they knew not where they were: nor was there one old 


Officer that had belonged to it, or knew where our Princes had uſed to be in- 
terr'd. At laſt there was a Fellow of the Town who undertook to tell them the 
lace, where, he ſaid, © there was a Vault, in which King Harry the Eight 
« and Queen Jane Seymour were interr'd. As near that place as could conveni- 
ently be, they cauſed the Grave to be made. There the King's Body was laid 
without any words, or other Ceremonies than the tears and ſighs of the few be- 
holders. Upon the Coffin was a plate of Silver fixt with theſe words only. King 
Charles 1648. When the Coffin was, put in, the black Velvet Pall that had 
cover'd it was thrown over it, and then the Earth thrown in; which the Go- 
vernour ſtayed to ſee perfectly done, and then took the Keys of the Church. 
I have been the longer, and the more particular in this relation, that I may 
from thence take occaſion to mention what fell out long after, and which ad- 


miniſter'd a Subject of much diſcourſe; in which, according to the ſeveral hum. 


ours and fancies of Men, they who were in neareſt Credit and Truſt about the 
King, underwent many very ſevere Cenſures and Reproaches, not without re- 
flection upon the King himſelf. Upon the Return of King Charles the Second 
with ſo much Congratulation, and univerſal Joy of the People, above ten Years 
after the Murther of his Father, it was generally expected that the Body ſhould 


be remov'd from that obſcure Burial, and, with ſuch Ceremony as ſhould be 
thought fit, ſhould be ſolemnly depoſited with his Royal Anceſtors in King 
Harry the Seventh's Chappel in the Collegiate Church of Weſtminſter. And the 


King himſelf intended nothing more, and ſpoke often of ir, as if it were only 
deferr'd till ſome Circumſtances and Ceremonies in the doing it might be adjuſt- 
ed. But, by degrees, the diſcourſe of it was diminiſh'd, as if it were totally laid 
aſide upon ſome reaſons of State, the ground whereof ſeveral Men gueſſed at ac- 
cording to theit fancies, and thereupon caſt thoſe Reproaches upon the States- 


men as they thought reaſonable, when the reaſons which were ſuggeſted by their 


own imaginations, did not ſatisfy their underſtanding; For the ſatisfaction and 


information of all Men, I chooſe in this place to explain that matter; which, 
it may be, is not known to many; and at that time was not, for many reaſons, 


thought fit to be publiſh'd. The Duke of Richmond was dead before the King 
return d; the Marquis of Hertford died in a ſhort time after, and was ſeldom 
out of his Lodging after his Majeſty came to White-Hall; the Earl of South. 


ampton and the Earl of Lindſey went to Wizdſor, and took with them ſuch of 


their own Servants as had attended them in that Service, and as many others as 
they remember'd had been then preſent, and were ſtill alive; who all amounted 


to a ſmall Number; there being, at the time of the Interment, great ſtrictneſs 


uſed in admitting any to be preſent whoſe Names were not included in the Or- 
der which the Lords had brought. In a word, the confuſion they had at that 
time obſerv'd to be in that Church, and the ſmall alterations which were begun 


| to be made towards Decency, fo totally perplexed their Memories, that they 
could not ſatisfy themſelves in what place, or part of the Church the Royal Bo- 


dy was Interr'd: Yet, where any concurr'd upon this, or that place, they cauſed 


the ground to be open'd at a good diſtance, and upon ſuch Enquiries, found no 


Cauſe to believe that they were near the place: And, upon their giving this Ac- 
count to the King, the thought of that remove was laid aſide; and the reaſon 


Communicated to very few, for the better diſcountenancing farther Enquiry. 


Though this wicked and abominable Action had to a degree ſatisfied their Ma- 
lice, it had not enough provided for their Ambition or Security. They had no 
ſooner freed themſelves from one, than another King was grown up in his places 
And beſides the old Royal Party, which continued Rill vigorous, notwithſtand- 
Ing their loſs of ſo much Blood, and (which weakens almoſt as much) of ſo great 

ſtates, they did apprehend that there were in the vaſt number of the guilty (who 


| Uuletly louk'd on upon the removal of the old, whom they had ſo grievouſly _ 
offended) who would yet be very willing to ſubmit, and be obedient to the ner 


ing; who was like to find more Friends abroad, as well as at home, than his 
Father had done, And therefore they * haſt to prevent this threatning evil, 
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phy publiing a Proclamation, © that no Perſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to 
Proclamati - declare Charles Stewart, Son of the late Charles, commonly call'd the Prince 
2 againſt pro- © of Wales, or any other Perſon, to be King, or Chief Magiſtrate of England 
Charles or Ireland,or of any Dominions belonging thereunto,by colour of Inheritance 
StewartKing © Succeſſion, Election, or any other Claim whatſoever, and that whoever, con. 
„ trary to this Act, preſume to proclaim c. ſhould be deem'd and adjudged a 
„ Traytor, and ſuffer accordingly. | 5 
In the next place, that their Infant Republick might be Nurſed, Cheriſheq 
and brought up by thoſe only who had gotten and brought it forth, they reſolyd 
to take away and aboliſh the Houſe of Peers, and Voted, © that they would make 
the Commons no farther Addrefles to the Houſe of Lords, nor receive any more from them: 
aboliſwß the  « That the Houſe of Peers, in Parliament, was uſeleſs and dangerous; and that 
Houſe of Peers, « an Act ſhould be brought in for aboliſhing it: That the Privilege of the Peers 
« of being freed from Arreſts, ſhould be declared null and void; all which waz 
„ done within few days. However, they declar'd, © that the Peers ſhould have 
„ the Privilege to be elected Knights, or Burgeſſes; of which gracious Concef. 
ſion ſome of them took the benefit ſoon after, and ſate, upon their Election in. 
to vacant places, in the Houſe of Commons. 
I) here remain'd yet another proviſion to be made againſt their own Ambition; 
for it was well known, that there were yet amongſt them many who were not 
gcc equally fond of a Common-wealth ; and therefore they declared, that it had 
Vote againſt been found by experience, that the Office of a King in this Nation, or to 
dhe Office of „ have the Power thereof in any ſingle Perſon, was unneceſſary, burthenſom, 
Kingſoit. „ and dangerous to the Liberty, and Safety, and Publick Intereſt of the Nation; 
© and therefore that it ſhould be utterly aboliſh'd 3 and to that purpoſe an At 
* ſhould be forthwith prepared: which was likewiſe done, and paſſed. Andhy 
this Triple Cord they believ'd their Republick would be ſtrongly compatted,and 
__ © ſufficiently provided for. cd - 
They makes Their new Great Seal was by this time ready; whereon was Engraven, on 
new Great one ſide, the Armes of England and Ireland, with this Inſcription, The Great 
Sta. Seal of England; and on the other ſide the Portraiture of the Houſe of Commons 
Sitting, circumſcribed, In the firſt Tear of Freedom by God's bleſſing reſtor'd, 1648, 
The Cuſtody of this Great Seal wascommitted to three Lawyers, whereof one had 
fate among the King's Judges,and the others had contributed too much to their 
Service. All things being now in this good Order, they ſent for their Judges, 
tio agree upon the formality and circumſtances of Proceedings. For it was de- 
_ clared by the Parliament, © that they were fully reſolv'd to maintain, and up- 
_ © hold the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, in order to the preſervation of the 
Lives, Property, and Liberty of the People, notwithſtanding all the alterati- 
ons made in the Government for the good of the People: And the Writs 
were no more to run in the King's Name, as they had always done, but the Name, 
Style, and Teſt, to be Cuſtodes Libertatis Angliæ, Authoritate Parliamenti. It 
it were not a thing ſo notoriouſly known, it could not be believ'd, that of twelve 
Judges, whereof ten were of their own making, and the other two had quiet! 
Six of their ſubmitted, from the beginning of the War to the Authority that govern'd, fit 
own Judges laid down their places, and could not give themſelves leave to accept Commit: 
8 , Y. ſions from the new Eſtabliſh'd Power. So aguiſh and fantaſtical a thing is the 
Conſcience of Men who have once departed from the Rule of Conſcience, in 
hope to be permitted to adhere to it again upon a leſs preſſing occaſion. _ 
How ſome It will be requiſite, at leaſt it may not be unfit, to reſt and make a pauſe in 
Neighbouring this place, to take a view, with what Countenance the Kings and Princes of 
Princes took Chriſtendom had their Eyes fix'd upon this fad and bloody Spectacle; how the) 
8 Kong 5 look'd upon that iſſue of Blood, at which their own ſeem'd to be ſo prodigall) 
hen. Poured out; with what conſternation their Hearts labour'd to ſee the Impious 
Hands of the loweſt and baſeſt Subjects bathing in the Bowels,and reeking Blood 
of their Soveraign; a Brother King, the Anointed of the Lord, diſmember'd 
asa Malefadtor; what Combination, and Union was enter'd into, to take ven- 
geance upon thoſe Monſters, and to vindicate the Royal Blood thus wicked) 
ſpilt. Alas! there was ſcarce a murmur amongſt any of them at it; but, as 
they had been all called upon in the Language of the Prophet 1ſaiah, Go, ye ſwiſt 
Meſſengers, to a Nation ſcattered, and peeled, to a People terrible from the begin 
ning hitherto, to a Nation meted out, and troden down, whoſe Lands the Rivers 
have ſpoiled, they made haſte, and ſent over, that they might get ſhares in the 
Spolls of a Murthered Monarch, Cardin 
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— al Mazar in, who, in the Infancy of the French King, managed th 
Se aid viler application than was ſuitable to the Purple of a Cardinal, ſenr 
a w to be admitted as a Merchant to traffick in the purchaſe of the rich Goods 
pe Jewels of the rifled Crown, of which he purchaſed the rich Beds, Hangings, 
15 1 Carpets, which furniſh'd his Palace at Paris. The King of Syain had, from 
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had long adored the Conduct of Cromwell, and ſought his Friendſhip by 


the beginning of the Rebellion, Kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas, who had been his 
Embaffadour to the King, refiding ſtill at London, and He had, upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions, many Audiences from the Parliament, and ſeveral Treaties on foot; and 
zoon as this diſmal Murther was over, that Embafſadour, who had always a 
great malignity towards the King, bought as many Pictures, and other precious 
poods appertainingto the Crown, as, being ſent in Ships to the Corunnain Spain, were 
carried from thence to Madrid upon eighteen Mules. Chriſtiana Queen of Sweden 
purchaſed the choice of all the Medals, and Jewels, and ſome Pictures ofa great 
price, and receiy d the Parliament's Agent with great Joy, and Pomp, and made an 


Alliance with them. The Arch-Duke Leopold, who was Governour of Flanders, 
disburſed a great Sum of 


Money for many of the beſt Pictures, which adorn'd 
the ſeveral Palaces of the King; which were all brought to him to Bruſſels, and 
from thence carried by him into Germany, In this manner did the Neighbour 
Princes joyn to aſſiſt Cromwell with very great Sums of Money, whereby he was en- 
abled to proſecute, and finiſh his wicked Victory over what yet remain'dun- 
conquer'd, and to extinguiſh Monarchy in this renown'd Kingdom; whilſt they 
enrich'd and adorn'd themſelves with the Ruins and Spoilsof the ſurviving Heir, 
without applying any part thereof to his Relief, in the greateſt neceſſities which 
ever King was ſubject to. And that which is ſtranger than all this (ſince moſt 
Men, by recovering their Fortunes, uſe to recover moſt of what they were before 


E robb'd of, many who joyn'd in the Robbery pretending that they took care to 


preſerve it for the true Owner) not one of all theſe Princes ever reſtored 
their unlawful purchaſes to the King, after his blefled Reſtoration. 
Whilſt theſe perfidious wretches had their hands ſtill reeking in the Precious 


any of 


3 Blood of their Soveraign, they were put upon a new piece of Butchery, as neceſ- 


fary to the Eſtabliſhment of their new Tyranny. The King was no ſooner dead, 
but they declared, as hath been ſaid, * that from this time England ſhould be go- 
vern'd as a Commion-wealth by the Parliament; that is, by that handful of Men. 
who by their Wiſdom and Power Had wrought this wonderful alteration. And 


| becauſe the number of thoſe appear'd very ſmall, and the number of thoſe they 


had excluded was as viſible, they made an Ordet arid Declaration, © that as many 
« of the Members who had been excluded, as would under their hands approve 
all that had been done during the time they were excluded, ſhould return to 
their Seats in the Houſe without any prejudice for the future. Hereupon di- 
vers went again into the Houſe, ſatisfying themſelves that they were not guilty 
of the Innocent Royal Blood that had been ſpilt; and ſo their number increaſed, 


F They had madeanew Great Seal, as hath been ſaid, and called the Commiſſio. 


ners, who wereentruſted with the keeping thereof, The Keepers of the Libertiesof 
England. And the Court of King's Bench they called the Upper Bench, and ap- 
pointed certain Perſons to conſider of ſuch alterations as were neceſſary to be | 
made in the Laws of England, in regard of ſo important a mutation. That they An 04th in 
might have ſome obligation of Obedience from their Subjects for the future, who Peſed called ihe 
had broken all the former Oaths which they had taken, a new Oath was prepared % Engage- 
and eſtabliſhed, which they called an Engagement; the form whereof was, that — 
every Man ſhould ſwear, that he would be true and faithful to the Government 

* eſtabliſhed without King or Houſe of Peers: and whoſoever refuſed to 

* take that Engagement ſhould be incapable of holding any Place or Office 

in Church or State. The neceſſity of taking which Oath did not only exclude 

all of the Royal Party, but freed them from very many who had Offices in 

Church and State, who, being of the Presbyterian Party, durſt not ſacrifice their 

beloved Covenant to this new Engagement. And ſo they filled many con ſidera- 

ble Places both in tlie one, and the other, with Men throughly prepared for their 

Service. But before they could model and finiſh all this, and whilſt it was pre- 

paring, they had, in ſeveral partsof the Kingdom, terrified the People with Blood- 
dpeftacles, in the executing many of the Perſons who had been taken. And that 

all hopes and pretences might be taken away from their Subjects, the Peers of Eng- 

land, that they ſhould hereafter have any thing to doin declaring what the funda- 
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mental Laws of the Land were, anew High Court of Juſtice was appointed to ſit 
for the Trial of Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, the Earlof Norwich, the Lord 

A ew High Capel, and another Gentleman, one Sir John Owen (who, having been heretofore 
Court of Fuſt- a Colonel in the King's Army, had, in a late Inſur rection in Wales, killed the High 
ice firs; and ſe» Sheriff ) that they might ſee there ſhould hereafter be no more diſtinction of Qui 
der Ae fſity in Trials for Life, but that the greateſt Lord and the Commoners ſhould un. 

e dergo the ſame Judicatory, and form of Trial. Nor could it be thought unrez. 
ſonable, that all the Creations of the Crown ſhould be determin'd by that juriſdi. 
gion to which the Crown it ſelf had been ſubjected. 

Duke Hamilton could not well be thought other than a Priſoner of War, and ſo 
Duke Hamil- not liable to a Trial for his Life. He had attempted to make an Eſcape; in 
ton r Tried yhich he had ſo well ſucceeded, that he was out of his Enemies hands full three 

days; but, being impatient to be at a greater diſtance from them, he was appre. 
hended as he was taking Horſe in Southwark; and carried Priſoner into the 
Tower; from whence he was brought, with the others, before that High Court 
of Juſtice. He inſiſted upon“ the RightandPrivilegeofthe Kingdom of Scotland 
that it had not theleaſtDependence upon the Kingdom of England, but was entire. 
« ly Govern'd by its own Laws: that He, being a Subject of that Kingdom, was 
bound to obey the Commands thereof; and the Parliament of that Kingdom 
“ having thought it neceſſary to raiſe an Army for the relief of their King, and 
« conſtituted Him General of that Army, it was not lawful for him to refuſe 
* the Command thereof; and whatever misfortune he had undergone with it, he 
could not be underſtood to be liable to any puniſhment but what a Priſoner of 
« War was bound to undergo. He was told, © that the Rights and Laws ofthe 
&« Kingdom of Scotland were not called in Quęſtion, nor could be violated by Their 
« proceedings againſt Him, who was a Subject of Exgland; againſt which he 
„was charged with Rebellion and Treaſon: that they did not proceed again 
him as Duke Hamilton of Scotland, but as Earl of Cambridge in England, and 
| ce they would judge him as ſuch. The Earl of Holland was not at that time in 
Then the Tart a good diſpoſition of Health, and ſo Anſwer'dlittle, as a Man that would rather 
of Holland. receive his Life by their favour, than from the ſtrength of his defence. The Earlof 
| Norwich behaved himſelf with great Submiſſion to the Court, and with all thoſe 

* , -g of Adaureſſes as were moſt like to reconcile his Judges to him, and to prevail over 
Wer wien. their Affectious: ſpoke of © his being bred up in the Court, from his Cradle, in 
« the time of Queen Elizabeth; of his having been a Servant to King James all 
« his Reign; of his dependence upon Prince Harry, afterwards, upon the late 
« King; of the obligations he had to the Crown, and of his Endeavours to ſerve 
it; and concluded as a Man that would be beholding to them if they would give 

him leave to live. To | 

The Lord Capel appear'd undaunted, and utterly refuſed to ſubmit to their 
The Lord Cap juriſdiction; that in the condition and capacity of a Soldier and a Priſoner of 
el. of War, he ſaid, the Lawyers and Gown-men had nothing to do with him, and 
therefore he would not Anſwer to any thing which they had ſaid againſt him( See 
* having treated him with great rudeneſs and inſolence) but inſiſted upon “the Law 
« of Nations which exempted all Priſoners, though ſubmitting to Mercy, from 
« death, if it was not inflicted within ſo many days; which were long ſince expired; 
« He urged © the Declaration which Fairfax the General had made to him, and 
« the reſt of the Priſoners after the death of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 

« Liſle, that no other of their Lives ſhould be in danger, which he had Wit— 
® by 2 ready to prove, if they might be admitted; and concluded, “that, if he 
« had committed any Offence worthy of death, he might be tried by his Peers; 
« which was his Right by the Lawsof the Land; the benefit whereof he required. 
Treton, who was preſent, and ſat as one of his Judges, denied“ that the General had 
« madeany ſuch promiſe, and if he had, that the Parliament's Authority could 
« not be reſtrained thereby; and put him in mind of his Carriage at that time, 
« and how much he neglected then the General's civility. The other inſiſted till 
on the promiſe; andurged © that the General might be ſent for, and examin d; 

« which they knew not how to deny, but, in regard of his indiſpoſition of Health 

« they ſaid © they would ſend to him, whilſt they proceeded againſt Sir John 
% Owen, who was the other Priſoner. | 

He Anſwer'd them without any application, © that he was a plain Gentleman 

Sir John « of Wales, who had been always taught to obey the King; that he had ſery'd 


own, . kim honeſtly during the War, and finding afterwards that many honeſt Men 
„ Ss endeavour'd 
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car d to raiſe Forces, whereby they might get him out of Priſon, He 
« did the like; and the High Sheriff endeavour'd to oppoſe him, and ſo chanced 
« to be killd; which he might have avoided if he had ſtaid at home: and con- 
cluded like a Man that did not much care what they reſolv'd concerning him. 

Whether the Queſtion was well ſtated to Fairfax, or what was elſe ſaid to 
him to difſwade him from owning his Declaration and promiſe, he boggled ſo 
much in his Anſwer, that they would be of opinion, © that he had not made 
« ſuch direct and poſitive promiſe; and that the ſame was never tranſmitted to 
« the Parliament; which it ought to have been; and that, at moſt, it could 
« hut exempt thoſe Priſoners from being tried before a Court, or Council of 
« War, and could not be underſtood as an obligation upon the Parliament, nor 
« to give direction to ſuch a legal Proceeding againſt them, as they ſhould find 
« neceflary for the Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom. The Preſident Bradſhaw 
told the Lord Capel, with many inſolent expreſſions, © that he was tried before 
« ſuch Judges as the Parliament thought fir to aſſign him; and who had judged 

« abetter Man than himſelf. So the Sentence of death was pronounced againſt Al! fve co 
all five of them, © that they ſhould loſe their heads; upon which Sir John Owen demm dl. 
« made a low reverence, and gave them humble thanks, and being ask'd by a 
Stander by, what he meant? he ſaid aloud, © it was a very great honour to a 
« poor Gentleman of Wales to loſe his head with ſuch noble Lords ; and ſwore 
a great Oath, © that he was afraid they would have hanged him. ng 

The Priſoners were all carried to St James's; where they were to remain till 

their Execution two days after; which time their Friends, and Relations, had 
to endeavour to preſerve their lives by the Power and Authority of the Parlia- 
ment; where there were ſo many fitting who had not fate in judgement upon 
them, and who were of ſeveral Affections, and liable to ſeveral temptations, that 
theremight bea reaſonable hope to reſcue them from the cruel and unjuſt Judge- 
ment. Their Wives, and Children, and. Friends, left no way untried to pre- 
_ ail; offer'd, and gave Money to ſome who were willing to receive it, and made 
- promiſes accordingly. But they who had the greateſt credit, and moſt power 
to terrify others who ſhould diſpleaſe them, were inexorable; yet dealt ſo much 
more honeſtly than the reſt, that they declared to the Ladies, who ſollicited 
for their Husbands and their Fathers, that they would not endeavour to do 
them Service. Ireton, above all Men, continued his inſolent and dogged hu- 
mour, and told them, © if He had credit, they ſhould all dye. Others, who 
gave better Words, had no better Meaning than he. 5 


All their Petitions were read in order, being penn'd in ſach Styles as the 


of that Kingdom depended: ſo that when his Petition was read, it was repel 
Hol- 
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which would preſerve his Life, were equal: fo that his Life or Death 
depended upon the ſingle Vote of the Speaker; who told the Houſe, „that he 
v had receiv'd many obligations from that Lord; and that once when he had 
« been like to have incurr'd the King's diſpleaſure, by ſome miſinformation: 
© which would have been very penal to him, the LordGorzzz (under which ſtyle 
he was treated, the additional of Norwich not being allow'd by them upon their 
old Rule) © had by his Credit preſerv'd him, andremov'd the Prejudice that was 
« againſt him; and therefore he was oblig'd In gratitude to give his Vote for the 
ſaving him. By this good fortune he came to be preſerv'd; whether the ground 
of it wete true or no, or whether the Speaker made it only as an excuſe for ſaying 
any Man's Life who was put to ask it in that place. | 
The Lord Cape), ſhortly after he was brought Priſoner to the Tower from 
Windſor Caſtle, had by a wonderful adventure, having a Cord and all things ne. 
ceſſary convey'd to him, let himſelf down out of the Window of his Chamber in 
the Night, over the Wall of the Tower; and had been directed through what 
part of the Ditch he might be beſt able to wade. Whether he found the right 
Place, or whether there was no ſafer place, he found the Water and the Mud 
10 deep, that, if he had not been by the head taller than other Men, he muſt have 
periſhed, fince the Water came up to his Chin. The way was ſo long to the 
other ſide, and the fatigue ofdrawing himſelf out of ſo much Mud ſo intolerable 
that his Spirits were near ſpent, and he was once ready to call out for help, 28 
thinking it better to be carried back again to the Priſon, than to be foundin 
fuch a place, from whence he could not extricate himſelf, and where he was 
ready to expire. But it pleaſed God, that he got at laſt to theother fide; where 
His Friends expected him, and carried him to a Chamber in the Temple; where 
he remain'd two or three Nights ſecure from any diſcovery, notwithſtanding the 
_ diligence that could not but be uſed to recover a Man, they defign'd to uſe no 
better. After two of three days a Friend whom he truſted much, and who de. 
ſerv'd to be truſted, conceiving that he might be more ſecure in a place to which 
There was leſs reſort, and where there were ſo many harbour'd who were every 
day ſought after, had provided a Lodging for him in a private Houſe in Lambeth 
Marſh; and calling upon him in an evening, when it was dark, to go thither, they 
Choſe rather to take any Boat they found ready at the Temple Stairs, than to truſt 
one of that People with the ſecret; and it was ſo late that there was one 
only Boat left there. In that the Lord Cape! (as well diſguis'd as he 
thought neceſſary) and his Friend, put themſelves, and bid the Water-man 
row them to Lambeth. Whether, in their paſſage thither, the other Gentleman 
call'd him my Lord, as was confidently reported, or whether the Water-man had 
y iel ſy by obſerving what he thought was a diſguiſe, when they were land- 
ed, the wicked Water-mari, undiſcern'd, follow'd them, till he ſaw into what 
Houſe they went; and then went to an Officer, and demanded, © what he would 
« give him to bring him to the place where the Lord Capel lay; And the Officer 
« promiſing to give him ten pounds, he led him preſently to the Houſe, where 
that excellent Perſon was ſeiſed upon, and the next day carried to the Tower. 
When the Petition, that his Wife had deliver'd was read, many Gentlemen 
ſpoke on his behalf; and mention'd the great Virtues which were in him; and 
« that he had never deceiv'd them or pretended to be of their Party; but always 


_ « reſolutely declar'd himſelf for the King: and Cromwell, who had known him very 


well, ſpoke ſo much good of him, and profeſs'd to have fo much kindneſs and re- 
ſpeC for him, that all Men thought he was now ſafe, when he concluded, that 
c his Affection to the Publick ſo much weigh'd down his private Friendſhip, that 
« he could not but tell them, that the Queſtion was now, whether they would 
« preſerve the moſt bitter and moſt implacable Enemy they had: that he knew 
«.the LORIN very well, and knew that he would be the laſt Man in England 
« that would forſake the Royal Intereſt ; that he had great Courage, Induſtry, and 
« Generoſity; that he had many Friends who would always adhere to him; and 
« that as long as he liv'd what condition ſoevet he was in, he would be a thorn 
« jn their ſides; and therefore, for the good of the Common-wealth, he ſhould 
« give bis Vote againſt the Petition. Ireton's Hatred was Immortal: he ſpake 
« of him, and againſt him, as ofa Man of whom he was heartily afraid. Very 
« many were ſway'dby the Argument that had been urg'dagainſt Duke Hamilton, 
« that God was not pleas'd that he ſhould Eſcape, becauſe He had put him into 


their hands again, when he was at liberty. And ſo, afteralong Debate thou 


— _OftheREBELLION, &c⸗ 


there was not a Man who had not a value ſor him, and very few who had a par- 


ticular Malice, or Prejudice towards him, the Queſtion being put, the Negative 
was more by three or four Voices: So that of the four Lords, three were 
without the Mercy of that Unmerciful People. There being noother Petition 
-eſented, Tretdi told them,“ there had been great Endeavours and Sollicitati. 
4 on us'd to fave all thoſe Lords; but that there was a Commoner, another 
® condemn'd Perſon, for whom no one Man had ſpokea word, nor had he him- 
« ſelf ſo much as Petition'd them; and therefore he deſired, that Sir John Owen, 
« might be preſerv d by the meer Motive, and goodneſs of the Houſe it ſelf; 
« which found little oppoſition; whether they were ſatiated with Blood, or 
that they were willing, by this Inſtance, that the Nobility ſhould ſee that a Com- 
moner ſhould be preferr'd before them. on 5 
A Scaffold was erected before Weſtminſter Hall, and all the Priſoners condemn'd 
were brought from St. James's (as well the two who were reprier'd, as the three 
who were to ſuffer) upon the ninthof March, that was at the end of the year 1648, 


alittle more then a Month after the Murther of the King, to Sir Thomas Cotton's 
Houſe, at the upper end of Weſtminſter Hall; where they were ſuffer'd to repoſe 


themſelves about the ſpace of an hour, and then were led ſucceſſively through the 
Hall to the Scaffold, Duke Hammilton being firſt ; who ſeem'd yer to have ſome 
hope ofa Reprieveand made ſome ſtay in the Hall, till the Earlof Denbigh came 


Duke Ham? 
milton be- 


to him; and after a ſhort whiſper, in which he found there was no hope, he aſcend. headed Marek 


4 done, he muſt have been put to death there. He acknowledged the Obligations 
he had to the King, and ſeem'd not ſorry for the gratitude he had expreſſed, how 
dear ſoever it coſt him. His natural darkneſs, and reſervation in his diſcourſe, made 


him to be thought a Wiſe man, and his having been in Command under the King 


of Sweden, and his continual diſcourſes of Battles, and Fortifications, made him 
be thought a great Soldier. And both theſe miſtakes were the Cauſe that made 
| him be looked upon as a worſe and a more dangerous Man, than in truth he de- 

ſery d to be. 


ed the Scaffold. He complain'd much of © the injuſtice that was done him; and that 9* 
* he was put to death for obeying the Laws of his Country; which if he had not 


The Earl of Holland was brought next, who, by his long ſickneſs, was ſo ſpent, 4, Ka, ef 
that his Spirits ſerv'd not to entertain the People with long diſcourſe. He ſpoke Holland the 
of“ his Religion, as a matter unqueſtionable, by the Education he had had in ſame day. 


L the Religious Family of which he was a branch: which was thought a ſtrange diſ- 
courſe for a dying Man, who, though a Son, knew enough of the iniquity of his 
Father's Houſe, which ſhould rather have been buried in ſilence, than, by ſuch an 
unſeaſonable Teſtimony, have been revived in the memory and diſcourſe of Men. He 
took more care to be thought a good friend to Parliaments, than a good Servant 


to his Maſter, and was thought to ſay too little of his having failed ſo much in his 


Duty to him, which moſt good Men believ'd to be the Source from whence his 
| Preſent calamity ſptung, He was a very well bred Man, and a fine Gentleman in 

good times; but too much deſired to enjoy caſe and plenty, when the King could 
have neither; and did think Poverty the moſt inſupportable evil that could befal 


$ any Man in this world. He was then ſo weak that he could not have liv'd long; 


and when his head was cut off, very little blood follow'd. 


The Lord Capel was then called; who walked through Weſtminſter Hall, ſalu- 25, Lord Ca: 


ting ſuch of his Friends and Acquaintance as he ſaw there, with a very ſerene pel. 


Countenance, accompanied with his Friend Dr. Morley; who had been with him 
from the time of his Sentence; but, at the foot of the Scaffold, the Soldiers ſtop- 


ping the Dr. his Lordſhip took his leave of him; and embracing him, thanked 


him; and ſaid, he ſhould go no farther, having ſome apprehenſion that he might 
receive ſome affront by that rude People after his death; the Chaplains who at- 


tended the two other Lords, being Men of the time, and the Dr. being well 


known to be moſt contrary. . 

Aſſoon as his Lordſhip had aſcended the Scaffold, he looked very vigorouſly about, 
andasked, © whether the other Lords had ſpoken to the People with their Hats 
on ? and being told, that © they were bare; he gave his Hat to his Servant, and then 
with aclearanda ſtrong voice, he ſaid, that he was brought thither to dye for do- 
\ 10g that which he could not repent of: that he had been born, and bred under 
4 the Government of a King whom he was bound in Conſcience to obey; under 
Laus, to which he had been moore obedient ; and In the boſom of E 
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* which he thought the belt in the world: that he had never violated his Faith 
to either of thoſe, and was now condemn'd to dye againſt all the Laws of 
« the Land; to which Sentence he did ſubmit. _ 
Heenlarged himſelf in commending © the great Virtue and Piety of the King 
* whom they had put to death; who was ſo juſt and fo merciful a Prince; and 
e prayed to God, to forgive the Nation that innocent Blood. Then he recom. 
e mended to them the preſent King, who, he told them, was their true and thej; 
„ Lawful Soveraign; and was worthy to be ſo: that he had the honourto have 
* been ſome years near his Perſon, and therefore he could not but know him well: 
and aſſured them,“ that he was a Prince of great underſtanding, of an excellent 
Nature, of great Courage, an entire Lover of Juſtice, and of exemplary Pietz; 
« that he was not to be ſhaken in his Religion; and had all thoſe Princely Vir. 
« tues, which could make a Nation happy: and therefore adviſed them “to fy. 
« mit to his Government, as the only means to preſerve themſelves, their poſe. 
« rity and the Proteſtant Religion. And having, with great vehemence, recom. 
mended it to them, after ſome prayers very deyoutly pronounced upon his Knees 
he ſubmitted himſelf, with an unparallell'd Chriſtian Courage, to the fatal ſtroke 
which depriv'd the Nation of the Nobleſt Champion it had. 
The Lord Ca- He was a Man in whom the Malice of his Enemies could diſcover very few faults 
pels's Cbarac- and whom his Friends could not wiſh better accompliſned; whom Crommells on 
er. Character well deſcribed; and who indeed would never have been contented eto 
have liv'd under that Government. His Memory all Men loved and reverenced 
though few follow'd his Example. He had always liv'd in a State of great plen- 
ty and general eſtimation, having a very noble Fortune of his own by deſcent, and 
a fair Addition to it by his Marriage with an excellent Wife, a Lady of ver) 
worthy Extraction, of great Virtueand Beauty, by whom he had a numerous Iſſue 
of both Sexes, in which he took great Joy and Comfert: ſo that no Man was more 
happy in all his Domeſtick Affairs; and he was ſo much the more happy, in that 
he thought himſelf moſt bleſſed in them. : Rs 
And yet the King's Honour was no ſooner violated, and his juſt power inva. 
ded, than he threw all thoſe bleſſings behind him; and having no other obligations 
to the Crown, than thoſe which his own Honour and Conſcience ſuggeſted to him, 
he frankly engaged his Perſon and his Fortune from the beginning of the Trou- 
bles, as many others did, in all Actions and Enterpriſes of the greateſt hazard and 
danger; andcontinued to the end, without ever making one falſe ſtep, as few others 
did, though he had once, by the iniquity ofa Faction, that then prevailed, an in- 
dignity put upon him that might have excuſed him for ſome remiſſion of his for. 
mer warmth. But it made no other impreſſion upon him, than, to be quiet and 
contented, whilſt they would let him alone, and, with the ſame chearfulneſs, to 
obey the firſt Summons when he was called out; which was quickly after. In a 
word, he was a Man, that whoever ſhall, after Him, deſerve beſt of the Engliſh Na- 
tion, hecan never think himſelf undervalued, when he ſhall hear, that his Courage, 
Virtue, and Fidelity, is laid in the Ballance with, and compared to that of the 
Lord Capel. 5 
The Concluſion So ended the year one thouſand ſix hundred forty eight ;a year of Reproach and 
and Character Infamy above all years which had paſſed before it; a year of the higheſt diſſinu- 
ef #he ear lation and hypocriſy, of the deepeſt Villany and moſt bloody Treaſons, that any 
J64%. Nation was ever curſed with, or under :a year, in which the Memory of all the 
Tranſactions ought tobe raſed out of all Records, leſt, by the ſucceſs of it. Atheiſm 
Infidelity, and Rebellion, ſhould be propagated in the world: a year, of which We 
may ſay, as the Hiſtorian ſaid of the time of Domitian, Sicut vetus ætas vidit; 
quid ultimum in libertate eſſet, ita nos quid in ſervitute; or, as the ſame Writer 
ſaysof a time not altogether ſo wicked, is babitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum fa- 
cinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterenururs a — 


The End of The Eleventh Book. 
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2 Chron, xxvIII. 2. 


Ind now ye purpoſe to keep under the Children of Judah and Jeruſalem 
for bond-men and bond-women unto go: but are there not with you, 
even with you, Sins againſt the Lord your God 


Iſa. xxIx. 10. 


| For the Lord hath poured out upon you the Spirit of deep ſleep, and hath clo« 
| ſed your eyes: the Prophets and your Rulers, the Seers hath he covered. 
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HILST theſe Tragedies were acting in England, and he young 
Bea Ordinances form'd, as hath been ſaid, to make it penal King's con. 
in the higheſt degree for any Man to aſſume the Title of tien at hi 
| King, or to acknowledge any Man to be ſo, the King Hague. 
himſelf remain'd in a very diſconſolate Condition at the 
Hague, Though he had known the deſperate State his 
Father was long in, yet the barbarous ſtroke ſo ſurpri- 


C ie Preacher of the Hague, lamented the Misfortune, in terms of as much £5 
alperity, and deteſtation of the Actors, as unworthy the name of Chriſtians, as 0 
could be expreſſed. | — 
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The deſperateneſs of the King's Condition, could not excuſe his ſinkl 


1 
der the Burthen of his Grief: but thoſe who were about him beſought * 


him to 


Fhe new coun· reſume ſo much Courage as was neceſſary for his preſent State. He thereupon 


The Oucen's © he could not do better, than to repair into France aſſoon as was poſſible 
Frſt Meſſageto 
bim. 


the King 
tbinks of go! 
inte Irelan 


there 4s ht 


cauſed thoſe of his Father's Council who had attended him, to be ſworn of his 
Privy Council, adding only Mr Long his Secretary; who, before, was not of 
the Council. All which was done before he heard from the Queen his Mothe 
who, notwithſtanding the great Agony ſhe was in, which without doubt was 
great a paſſion of Sorrow as ſhe was able to ſuſtain, wrote to the King, 


r; 
ag 
that 


a 
« jn the mean time, deſired him, not to ſwear any Perſons to be of his Coe 


« till She could ſpeak with him. Whether it was, that ſhe did not think thoſe 
Perſons to be enough at her Devotion; or that ſhe would have them receiye 
that Honour upon her recommendation. | 
The King himſelf had no mind to go into France, where he thought he had 
not been treated with exceſs of Courteſy ; and he reſolv'd to perform all Filial 
reſpe& towards the Queen his Mother, without ſuch a condeſcenſion and reſig. 
nation of himſelf, as ſhe expected; and to avoid all Eclarciſments upon that 
Subject, he heartily deſired that any other Courſe might be found more Coun- 
ſellable than that he ſhould go into France. He himſelf lived with, and upon 
the Prince of Orange; who ſupplied him with all things neceſſary for his own 
Perſonpfor his Mourning, and the like: but towards any other ſupport for him. 
ſelf and his Family, his Majeſty had not enough to maintain them one day: 
and there were very few of them who could maintain themſelves in the mot 
private way: and it was viſible enough, that they ſhould not be long able to re. 
{ide in the Hague; where there was, at that very time, an Agent for the 
Parliament, Strickland; who had been there ſome years, but pretended then to 
reſide there with his Wife (who was born in Holland of Engliſh. Parents) and 
without any publick Character, though he was ſtill under the ſame Credentials, 
And their Advertiſements from London aſſured them, that the Parliament had 
nominated one, who was preſently to be ſent as their Embaſſadour, or Envoy 
to the States, to gire them an Account of their Affairs, and to invite them to 
enter into an Alliance with them. So that it was time to think of ſome other 
Retreat for the King; and none appear'd then ſo ſeaſonable in their view as 
Ireland; from whence they heard,“ that Prince Rupert was arriv'd fafely at 
«* Kinſale with the Fleet: that the Lord Tnchiquin had made a Ceſſation with 
the Iriſh, before the Lord Lieutenant came thither; and the 7riſh had de- 
« ſerted the Pope's Nuntio, who was driven away, and had Embarked himſelf 


= for France: that the Marquis of Ormond was receiv'd by the Lord Inchiquin 


« with all the Obedience imaginable, by which he became entirely poſſeſſed of 
&« the whole Province of Munſter; and that the Confederate Roman Catholicks 
& had invited him to Kilkenny; where he had made a full Peace with them: ſo 
that they were preparing an Army to march under his Command againſt Dub- 
« {in. This News made them hope, that every day would improve it ſo much, 
that it would be fit for the King to Tranſport his own Perſon thither in the 
Spring. 3 | | 5 
* this conjuncture there arriv'd a Gentleman, one Sir Joſeph Donglaſs, with 
a Letter from the Privy Council of Scotland, by which they ſent his Majeſty 
word that they had proclaim'd him King of Scotland ; and ſent him the Pro- 


6. King clamation; and wiſh'd © that he would prepare himſelf to repair into that his 
preckin'd in Kingdom; in order to which they would ſpeedily ſend another Invitation to 


Scotland : 
and Commiſſi« 
oners thence 


« him. And that Invitation arriv'd at the ſame time with ſome Commiſſio. 
ners deputed by the Council, and three or four Preachers ſent from the Com- 
miſſioners of the Kirk. The Proclamation indeed declar'd, © For that as much 
„ag the late King was, contrary to the Diſſent and Proteſtation of that King- 
« dom, remov'd by a violent death, that, by the Lord's Bleſſing, there was 
« left unto them a righteous Heir, and lawful Succeſſor, Charles &c. who was 
« become their true and lawful King; but upon condition of © his good beha- 
« yiour, and ſtrict obſervation of the Covenant, and his entertaining no other 
« Perſons about him but ſuch as were Godly Men, and faithful to that obliga- 
« tion. A Proclamation ſo ſtrangely worded, that, though ir call'd him theit 
King, manifeſted enough to him, that he was to be ſubject to Their determl- 
nations, in all the parts of his Government. And the Commiſſioners, both - 
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ty and Clergy, ſpoke no other Language; and ſaying that they bowed their 
Bodies, and made low Reverences, they appear'd more like Embaſſadors from 
4 free State to an equal Ally, than like Subjects ſent to their own Soveraign. Laüriek vg 
At the ſame time, though not in the ſame Ship, arriv'd likewiſe from Scotland Duke mit 
the Earl of Lanrick, and Earl of Lautherdale; the former not knowing, till he ton, and Lau- 
came into Holland, that he was Duke Hamilton by the ſlaughter of his Elder therdale, am 
Brother. But they two were ſo far from having any Authority from their 1d Him g, 
Country, that they were fled from thence as proſcrib'd Perſons and Malefactors. Ms 
The Earl of Lantherdale, after his departure from the Hague, in that diſcontent 

that is mention'd before, bent his courſe for Scotland. But before he came 

thither, he was inform'd, that the ſtate of all things had been revers'd, and the 
Engagement declar'd unlawful, and to what penalties himſelf was liable, if he 

ſhould be taken. Whereupon, without ſuffering his Ship to go into any Port, 

he found means to ſend on ſhore to ſome Friends, and ſo to concert all things, 

that without being diſcover'd, the Earl of Lanrick, and ſome other Perſons, 

liable to danger if they were found, put themſelves on board the ſame Ship, and 

arriv'd in Holland about that time when the other Meſſengers from the State 

and from the Kirk came from Scotland, and when the News came of the Exe- 

cution of Duke Hamilton. 5 | 

Whereupon the new Duke kept his Chamber for ſome days, without ſo 

much as waiting on the King; who ſent a gracious Meſſage to him to condole 

for the loſs of his Brother; and all the Lords, and other Perſons of Quality a- 
bout the King, made their viſits to him with all civility. This Duke was not The Chara#ef 


| inferior in Wiſdom, and Parts of Underſtanding, to the wiſeſt Man of that Na. f 1h Duke 


tion, and was very much eſteem'd by thoſe who did not like the complying, and Hamilton, 
infinuating Nature of his Brother. He was a Man of great Honour, Courage, 

and ſincerity in his Nature, and, which was a rare virtue in the Men of that 

time, was ſtill the fame Man he pretended to be; and had very much to ſay 

in his own defence for the Errors he had run into; which he acknowledg'd 

always with great ingenuity, and abhorr'd the whole proceedings of his Coun- 

try- men; and, at this time, brought a heart, and affection clearer and leſs clogg'd 

with ſcruples and reſervations, for the King's ſervice, than any other of them did. 

Though Cromwell, at his being in Scotland, had left Argyle in full Poſſeſſion of 44, condition 


| the Government there, and had reduced, and disbanded all thoſe who were in of Scotland 
Arms againſt him, and promiſed him all neceſſary aſſiſtance to ſubdue thoſe who abet this: 


(hould riſe againſt him in that Kingdom for the future, and thereby compell'd di, 
the Committee of Eſtates to convene, and ſummon the Parliament to Afemble, 


| Which they had authority to do; and ſo he had ſuppreſs'd the Party of Hamilton, 


driven the Earl of Lanrick to hide himſelf in ſome obſcure place, and condemn'd 
the Engagement as unlawful and ſinful, and all the Perſons who advanced and 
promoted it, as Deſerters of the Covenant, and ſo to ſtand Excommunicated, 
and not to be capable of ſerving in Parliament, or in the Council of Eftate ; 
lo that he was ſure to find no oppoſition in whatſoever he propos'd; yet, after 
the Parliament had ſerv'd him ſo far, when they heard that the Parliament in 
England was broken, and their Freedom and Privileges were taken from them 
by the inſolence, and power of the Army (which they perfectly hated and de- 
teſted, and all thoſe Sects and Libertiniſm they heard were introduc'd in Reli- 


Sion contrary to rheir Covenant, which Cromwell himſelf had promis'd ſhould 


be ſtrictly obſerv'd) they begun to examine, what the obligations were which 
were Incumbent upon them even by the Covenant it ſelf. The delivery of the 
King's Perſon into the hands of the Parliament at New-Caſtie had been, in the 
Inſtant it was done, the moſt unpopular and ungracious act to the whole Nation 
of Scotland, that it had been ever guilty of, and to the Army they had then on 
loot, which took it ſelf to be deeply wounded by the infamy of it,and was there- 
fore quickly disbanded by the cunning of Argyle: and the univerſal indignation 
4galnſt that Action was the principal incitement to that general Engagement 
with Duke Hamilton, that the honour of the Nation might in ſome degree be 
repair'd, or redeem'd. It was a groſs overſight in the Hamiltonian Party, and 
diſcern'd then to be ſo by the Earl of Lanrick, that, upon that Popular advan- 


tage, in which he would have found an univerſal concurrence, Argyle himſelf 


and all his Faction had not been totally ſuppreſs'd, for the redemption of the 
onour of their Country. But that Duke's Politicks did not lie that way; 
0 Un and, 
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and, ſo he might return to his old Poſt of favour in Exgland, of which he 
made little doubt, he was not willing to give a new beginning to thoſe bloody 
Enterpriſes in Scotland, which, he knew well, uſed not to be ſhort-liv'd in that 
Climate after once begun, but had always freſh Sacrifices of Blood to perpetuate 


?k 


©. the memory of them. i | | 
Commiſſioners They had no ſooner heard of the erection of a High Court of Juſtice, and of 
has been ſent a purpoſe of Trying the King for his Life, than, notwithſtanding all the Artig. 
1 Far- ces Argyle could uſe, they were all in a flame. As well the Aſſembly of the Kirk 48 
Scotland 4, the Parliament, renew'd the ſenſe they always had of reproach in the delivery of 
fore the death his Perſon,ofwhich the preſent danger he was in was the conſequence. And the 
of the King te Marquis of Argyle had had too deepa ſhare in that wickedneſs, to endure the ſhock 
#he Parſia- of a new diſpute, and inquiſition upon that ſubjett; and therefore gave not the 
ment Eng leaſt oppoſition to their paſſion; but ſeem'dequally concern'd in the honour ofthe 
lands Nation, to proſecute an high Expoſtulation with thoſe of England, for the breach 
of Faith, and the Promiſes, which had been made for the ſafety,and preſervation of 

the King's Perſon, at the time he was deliver'd up; and therefore propos'd,* that 

6 Commiſſionersſhould be forthwith ſent to the Parliament at London, to require 

= the performance of what they had promiſed, and to enter their diſſent, and 

« proteſtation againſt all their Proceedings againſt their King, in the Name ofthe 

« Kingdom of Scotland. And the Earl of Lothian, and two others, who were 

known to be moſt zealous for the Covenant, and moſt enrag'd and incens'd againſt 

the proceedings of the Army, were made choice of, and preſently ſent away, that 

they might make all poſſible haſte to Meſt minſter, and were, immediately upon 

their Arrival, to demand permiſſion to wait upon the King, wherever he ſhould 

be, and to receive from him ſuch farther directions, as he ſhould judge neceſſary 

for his ſervice. 

Thus far Argyle could not oppoſe 3 and therefore was as zealous as any Man 

to advance it; knowing that the particular Inſtructions muſt be prepar'd by a 

leſs number of Men, and not ſubjected to the examination and peruſal of ſo many. 

And in thoſe, he was ſure to prevent any inconvenient Powers to be granted to 

the Commiſſioners, with whom he had Credit enough, having made the Earl 

of Lothian Secretary of State, in the place of the Earl of Larnrick,and the other 

two being (however ſollicitous for the due obſervation of the Covenant, as he 

* himſelf likewiſe pretended to be) known to be moſt averſe from the Hamiltonian 
Their private Party. Their private Inſtructions were, © that they ſhould not, in their enlarge. 
Inftru#ions * ments and aggravations upon the ſubject of their Meſſage, ſeem to take notice, 
— Argyle's « or to imply, that any violence had been us'd againſt the Parliament, or any 
#87]: « Memberof it: That they ſhould be ſo ſhort in their expoſtulations, that they 
« gave no occaſion of offence: That nothing ſhould fall from them juſtifying the 

„“ King's Proceedings, nor in approbation of the late Engagement, or which 

* might import a breach, or give, or be ground of a new War: They ſhould 

“ urge, that the Parliament would delay to meddle with the King's Perſon, ac. 

« cording to their ſeveral Promiſes, and Declarations at New-Caſtle, and at 

« Holmby: That if they ſhould proceed to ſentence againſt the King, then the) 

« were to enter their diflent and proteſt, that this Kingdom may be free from 

« the Miſeries which will inevitably follow, without offering in their reaſons, 

« that Princes are exempted from Trial and Juſtice : That none in the Parlis- 

« ment of Scotland hath, or had any hand in the proceedings againſt the King, 

« or Members of Parliament in Exgland. If they proceed, then to ſhew the Ca. 

“ lamities that will follow, and how grievous it muſt be to the Kingdom of 

« Scotland, conſidering his being deliver'd up at N. Caſtle: That if the Pa. 

pers which were intitul'd The Agreement of the People, appear'd to be countel- 

« anced, and ſhould import any thing concerning the Proceſſing of the Prince, 

or changing the Fundamental Government of the Kingdom, they ſhould en- 

« ter their difſent : That they ſhould alter thoſe their Inſtructions, and manage 

ee their Truſt therein, according to the advice they ſhould receive from their 

« Friends there: That they ſhould proſecute their Inſtructions concerning the 

« Covenant, and againſt any Toleration: That they ſhould ſhew, that the King? 

&« laſt Conceſſions were unſatisfaQtory to thoſe Propoſitions which the) had 

made in point of Religion. | 

Theſe were their private Inſtructions; and who thoſe Friends at London Mete, 


by whoſe advice they were to alter their Inſtructions, or manage Fun Ls 
| therein, 


yy in, can be underſtood of no other Men but Cromwell and young Si 5 
7 7 with whom Argyle held cloſe Correſpondence. The Commiiflloncrs ob- 
er vd their Inſtructions very faithfully, and after the King had been twice brought Dion 
before the High Court of Juſtice, they gave in their very calm Proteſtation; in 228” Ss 
which they put them in mind, * that they had near three Weeks before,repreſent- Fheyenter thei 
« ed to them what Endeavours had been us'd for taking away the King's Life, and Preteſt arion 
« for the change of the Fundamental Government of the Kingdom, and introduc. © Piſſnt, 
« jng a ſinful and ungodly Toleration in matters of Religion; and that therein 
« they had expreſs'd their thoughts, and fears of the dangerous Conſequence 
« that might follow thereupon ; and that they had alſo earneſtly preſs'd, that 
«.there might be no farther proceeding againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, which 
« would certainly continue the great diſtractions of the Kingdom, and involve 
« them in many Evils, Troubles, and Confuſions; but that, by the free Coun- 
4 {els of both Houſes of Parliament of England, and with the advice and con- 
« ſent of the Parliament of Scotland, ſuch courſe might be taken in relation to 
c the King, as might be for the good and happineſs of both Kingdoms; both 
« having an unqueſtionable, and undeniable right in his Perſon, as King of 
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E « both; which duly conſider'd, they had reaſon to hope, that it would have 

e given a ſtop to all farther proceedings againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, But now 
« ynderſtanding that after the Impriſonment, and Excluſion of divers Members 
« of the Houſe of Commons, and without, and againſt the conſent of the Houſe 
« of Peers, by a ſingle AQ of their own, and Their's alone, power was given to 
© certain Perſons of their own Members, of the Army, and ſome others, to 
proceed againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, in order whereunto he had been brought 
« before that extraordinary new Court, they did therefore in the Name of the 
« Parliament of Scotland, for their vindication from falſe Aſperſions and Ca- 
« jumnies, declare, that though they were not ſatisfied with his Majeſty's late 
Conceſſions, in the Treaty at Newport in the Iſle of Wight, eſpecially in the 
« matters of Religion, and were reſolv'd not to crave his Reſtoration to his 
« Government, before ſatisfaction ſhould be given by him to that Kingdom; 
„yet they aid all unanimouſly with one voice, not one Member excepted, diſ- 
« claim the leaſt knowledge of, or occaſion to the late Proceedings of the Army 
« here againſt the King; and did ſincerely profeſs that it would be a great grief 
« to their Hearts, and lie heavy upon their Spirits, if they ſhould ſee the truſt- 
„ing his Majeſty's Perſon to the two Houſes of the Parliament of England to 
F © he made uſe of to his ruin, contrary to the declar'd Intentions of the King. 
dom of Scotland, and ſolemn Profeſſions of the Kingdom of England: And to 
| « the end that it might be manifeſt to the World, how much they did abomi- 
« rate and deteſt ſo horrid a deſign againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, they did, in 
« the Name of the Parliament and Kingdom of Scotland, declare their diflent 
« from the ſaid Proceedings, and the taking away of His Majeſty's Life; pro- 
„ teſting, that as they were altogether free from the ſame, ſo they might be 
« free from all the Miſeries, evil Conſequences, and Calamities, that might 
© follow thereupon to the diſtrafted Kingdoms. 5 

Whoever confiders the warineſs in the wording and timing this Proteſtation, 
| the beſt end whereof could be no other than the keeping the King always in 

' Priſon, and fo governing without him in both Kingdoms (which was thought 
to have been the purpoſe and agreement of Cromwell and Argyle when they part- 
ed) muſt conclude that both the Commiſſioners, and they who ſent them, la- 
bour'd and conſider'd more, what they were to ſay in the future, than what 
they were to do to prevent the preſent Miſchief they ſeem'd to apprehend, And 
the Parliament beſt knew their temper, when they defetr'd taking notice of 
their Proteſtation, till after the) had executed their execrable Villany; and 
then they ſent them an Anſwer that might ſult with all their Palates. They 1 
ſaid, ® they had heretofore told them, what power this Nation had in the Fun- TE 2 
« gdamentals of Government: That if Scotland had not the ſame Power and Xing's 2 | 
Liberty, as they went not about to confine Them, ſo they would not be limit. ther ſend their 
« ed by them, but leaving them to act in Theirs as they ſhould ſee cauſe, they Anſwer 1 it. 


« reſoly'd to maintain their own Liberties as God ſhould enable them. And 


as they were very far from impoſing upon them, ſo they ſhould not willingly 

« ſuffer impoſitions from them, whilſt God gave them ſtrength or lives to op- 

„ poſe them. They ſaid, the Anſwer they made to their firſt and ſecond 
uUu3 Letter 
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Letter was, that after a long and ſerious Deliberation of their own intrinfi. 
« cal Power, and Truſt (deriv'd to them by the Providence of God, through the 
« delegation of the People) and upon the like conſiderations of what themſelves 
„ and the whole Nation had ſuffer'd from the Miſgovernment, and Tyranny of 
« that King, both in Peace, and by the Wars, and conſidering, how fruitleſs 
& and full of danger and prejudice the many Addrefles to him for Peace had 
« heen, and being Conſcious how much they had provoked and tempted God 
« by the neglect of the impartial execution of Juſtice, in relation to the inno. 
« cent Blood ſpilt and miſchief done in the late Wars, they had proceeded in 
« ſuch a courſe of Juſtice againſt that Man of Blood, as they doubted not the 
e juſt God (who is no reſpecter of Perſons) did approve and would countenance 
« with his bleſſings upon the Nation 3 and though perhaps they might meet 
« with many difficulties before their Liberties and Peace were ſettled, yet they 
« hoped they ſhould be preſerv'd from Confuſion, by the good Will of him who 
« ꝗqwelt in the buſh, which burn'd, and was not conſumed; and that the courſe 
« they had taken with the late King, and meant to follow towards others the 
« Capital Enemies of their Peace, was, they hoped, that which would be for the 
« good and happineſs of both Nations; of which if that of Scotland would think 
« to make uſe, and vindicate their own Liberty and Freedom (which lay before 
« them, if they gave them not away) they would be ready to give them all Neigh. 
« hourly and Friendly Aſſiſtance in the eſtabliſhing thereof; and deſired them 
© to take it into their moſt ſerious conſideration, before they eſpouſed that 
« quarrel, which could bring them no other advantage than the entailing upon 
„Them, and their Poſterities, a laſting War, with all the Miſeries which at. 
e tended it, and Slavery under a Tyrant and his Iſſue. = 1 
It cannot be denied, but that Scotland had by this a fair Invitation to have 
made themſelves a poor Republick, under the Shelter and Protection of the 
other, that was already become terrible. But the Commiſſioners, who well knew 
The Commiſſ- how unſuitable ſuch a change would be to the conſtitution of their Government, 
oners reply, and and that they might be welcome to their own Country, whither they were now 
are impriſon d, to repair, made a reply to this Anſwer with more Courage than they had yet 
But afterwards expreſſed 3 for which, notwithſtanding their Qualification, they were Impri- 
freed: ſon'd by the Parliament; and, upon new Inſtance from Scotland, ſet at liberty 
afterwards. ; ; fe 8 
TheMerquizof Matters being reduced to this State, the Marquis of Argyle could not hinder 
Argyle clogs the new King's being acknowledged, and proclaimed King, nor from being in— 
2h% Aﬀ# for yited home; which ſince he could not obſtruct, it would be his Maſter- piece to 
2 clog the Proclamation it ſelf with ſuch conditions as might terrify the new 
— 4 1 clause King from accepting the invitation; and therefore he cauſed this Clauſe to be 
for the Cove- inſerted in the Body of the Proclamation it ſelf, © becauſe his Majeſty is bound, 
nant. by the Law of God and the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, to rule in 
. „ Righteouſneſs and Equity to the Honour of God, and the good of Religion, 
4 and the Wealth of the People; it is hereby declared, that before he be ad- 
« mitted to the Exerciſe of his Royal Power, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to this 
« Kingdom in thoſe things which concern the ſecurity of Religion, the Unit) 
* betwixt the Kingdoms, and the good and Peace of this Kingdom, according 

c to the National Covenant and Solemn League and Covenant; for which end, 

« they were reſolv'd, with all poſſible Expedition, to make their humble and 

« earneſt Addreſs to his Majeſty. | 

This was the Proclamation that Sir Joſeph Douglaſs brought to the Hagut, 

and the Subject upon which the Commiſſioners were to invite his Majeſty to g0 
for Scotland, whoſe Inſtructions were very ſuitable to the Proclamation : and at 

Middleton the ſame time when the Commiſſioners came from thence, Middleton, and ſome 
aſſembles ſame other Officers, who had been in their laſt Army, hearing that the Prince was 
Troops in Scot proclaim'd King, thought it was ſeaſonable to put themſelves into a poſture to 
Land. ſerve him upon his arrival; and ſo aſſembled ſome of thoſe Troops which had 
formerly ſerv'd under them in the North of Scotland; whereupon David Leſley 
was appointed forthwith, with a Party of Horſe and Foot, againſt thoſe Royal- 
iſts, whom they knew to be real Aſſertors of his Cauſe, without any other in- 
tereſt or deſign than of their performing their Duties, as Loyal Subjects ought 
to do: and the Kirk at the ſame time declar'd, “ that, before the King ſhould 
be receiy'd, albeit they had declared his Right by Succeſſion, he ould alt 
| | _ g f 
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e ſjgn the Covenant, ſubmit to the Kirk's Cenſure, renounce the Sins of his 
« Father's Houſe, and the iniquity of his Mother, with other things of the 
like Nature. All which Information arriv'd at the ſame time with theCom- 
miſſioners, that they who were about the King, might not be too much Exalted 
with their Maſter's being declar'd King of one of his three Kingdoms. Ang 
it was very manifeſt, by all that paſſed then and afterwards, that the Marquis 
of Argyle meant only to ſatisfy the People, in declaring that they had a King, 
without which they could not be ſatisfied, but that ſuch conditions ſhould be 
ut upon him, as he knew, he would not ſubmit to; and ſo he ſhould be able, 
with the concurrence of the Kirk, to Govern the Kingdom, till, by Cromwel's 
| affiftance and advice, he might reverſe that little approach he had made towards 
* Monarchy by Proclaiming a King. 

It was a great Misfortune to the King, and which always attends Courts which Faction in 158 
labour under great wants and neceſſities, that, whilſt the greateſt Union imagi- King's Cours 
nable amongſt the few Friends he had was neceſſary, and of too little Power to with reference 
buoy him up from the diſtreſſes which overwhelm'd him, there was yet ſo great “ Scotland. 
a Faction, and Animoſity among them, that deſtroy'd any the moſt probable 
deſign that could offer it ſelf; as it now fell out with r: ference to Scotland, which, 
if united, might yet be able to give Reputation at leaſt, if not a vigorous Aſſiſt- 
ance to the King's Intereſt. on, 
The Marquis of Moxntroſe, who hath been mention'd before, had been o- The Marquis 


blig'd by the late King to lay down his Armes ; and after he had perform'd of ag ns 
ſuch wonderful Actions in Scotland, and left that Kingdom upon his Maje- ed 2 


ſty's firſt coming into the Scozih Army to New. Caſt le, had firſt arriv'd in France, 

and had not ſuch a Reception from the Queen of England, and thoſe who were in 

credit with her, as he thought the notable Services he had perform'd for the King 

had merited. The truth is, he was ſomewhat elated with the great Actions he 

had done; which, upon his firſt coming to Paris, he cauſed to be publiſhed in a 

full Relation in Latin, dedicated to the Prince of Wales; in which, as his own 

Perſon, Courage, and Conduct, was well extolled, ſo the Reputation of all the 

reſt of that Nation (upon whoſe Affections the Queen at that time depended ) 

was exceedingly undervalued and depreſſed; which obliged the Queen, and the 

Prince, to look leſs graciouſly upon him; which he could not bear without ex- 

preſſing much diſturbance at it. He was then a Man of eclat, had many Ser- 

vants, and more Officers, who had ſerv'd under him, and came away with him, 

all whom he expected the Queen ſhould enable him to maintain with ſome 

Luſtre, by a liberal aſſignation of Monies. On the other hand, the Queen was 

in ſtreights enough, and never open-handed, and. uſed to pay the beſt Services 

with receiving them graciouſly, and looking kindly upon thoſe who did them. 

And her Graces were ſtill more towards thoſe who were like to do Services,than 

to thoſe who Had done them. So that after a long attendance, and ſome over- 

tures made by him to Cardinal Mazarin, to raiſe an Army for the Service of 

that King, which he did not think were receiv'd with that regard his great 

name deſerv'd, the Marquis left France, and made a Journey into Germany to hene: goes in: 

the Emperor's Court, deſiring to ſee Armies, till he could come to command 15 Germany, 

them; and was return'd to Bruſſels, about the time that the Prince came back 

into Holland with the Fleet; and lay there very privately, and as incognito, for 

ſome time, till he heard of the Murther of the late King. Then he ſent to the 

King with the tender of his Service, and to know, if his Majeſty thought his 

We attendance upon him might bring any prejudice to his Majeſty 3 and if ſo, 

that he would ſend over the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Sevenberg, a 

« Town in Flanders, where he was at preſent to expect him, and had matters to 
communicate to him of much importance to his Majeſty's Service. Whether 

he did this out of modeſty, and that he might firſt know his Majeſty's pleaſure, 

or out of ſome vanity, that he might ſeem to come to the King, after the cold- 

neſs he had met at Paris, by a kind of Treaty, the King commanded the Chan- 

cellor preſently to go to him; and © if he could, without exaſperating him 

(which he had no mind to do) wiſhed, © he might be perſwaded rather for ſome 
time to ſuſpend his coming to the Hague, than preſently to appear there; 

Which was an injun&tion very diſagreeable to the Chancellor; who in his judge- 

ment beliey'd his Majeſty ſhould bid him very welcome, and prefer him before 

any other of that Nation in his eſteem. f 

| | XX The 
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| The ſuddain violent froſt, which ſhut up all the Rivers in leſs than four ang 
twenty hours, kept them at that time from meeting; but, within a ſhort time 
The Chancellor after, and upon another Meſſage from him, they met at a Village three or four 
of the Exche- miles off the Hague; whither the Marquis was come. The Chancellor had 
quer ſent 10 never ſeen him from the time he had left Oxford, when he ſeem'd to have very 
my mo much modeſty, and deference to the opinion and judgement of other Men. But 
lage near the he had, fince that time, done ſo many fignal Actions, won ſo many Battles 
Hague. and in *ruth made ſo great a noiſe in the world, that there appear d no le! 
alteration to be in his humour, and diſcourſe, than there had been in his For. 
tune. He ſeem'd rather to have deſired that interview, that he might the bet. 
ter know what advice to give the King, and how to make a Party that would 
be faſt to him, than out of any doubt that his preſence would not be acceptable 
to his Majeſty. There was yet no news from Scotland ſince the Murther of 
the King, and he ſeem'd to think of nothing but that the King would preſent. 
ly ſend him thither with ſome Forces, to prepare the way for himſelf to fol. 
low after. They ſpent that Night together in Conference, and the next Morn. 
ing the Chancellor prevailed with him, with great difficulty, that he would 
ſtay in that place, which did not abound with all things deſirable, or ſome where 
elſe, untill he might give him Notice, what the King's ſenſe ſhould be of the 
matters diſcourſed between them; inſiſting principally, “ that, if his going into 
« Fgyot land ſhould be thought preſently to be neceflary, it would then be as neceſ. 
« ſary, that he ſhould not be taken notice of publickly to have been with the 
« King: with which reaſon he ſeem'd ſatisfied; and promiſed “ not to come to 
«he Hague, till he ſhould firſt receive advice from the Chancellor. But when 
he heard of the Commiſſioners being come from Scotland, and of the other Lords 
the Marquis arrival there, he would no longer defer his Journey thither, but came to the 
comes 10 the Hague well attended by Servants and Officers, and preſented himſelf to the King; 
Hague, who receiv'd him with a very good countenance. 3 
There were at this time in the Hague, the Commiſſioners who came from the 
Council and the Kirk to invite the King into Scotland, or rather to let him know 
upon what terms he might come thither, Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Laut ber. 
dale, and others of the Nobility of that Faction, who were now as odious, and 
as much perſecuted by that Party, which then govern'd Scotland, and which in 
that manner invited the King, as any Men were who had ſery'd the King from 
the beginning. There was alſo the Marquis of Mountroſe, with more of the 
Nobility, as the Earls of Seaford, and Kinoul, and others, who adher'd to Monn- 
| troſe, and believ'd his clear Spirit to be moſt like to advance the King's Service. 
The Partie of Of theſe three Parties, it might reaſonably have been hoped that the two laſt, 
the Scots now being equally perſecuted by the Power that govern'd, ſhould have been eaſily 
#3 zhe Hague, United to have Suppreſſed the other. But it was a buſineſs too hard for the 
King to bring to paſs; and he could as eaſily have perſwaded the Parliament to 
rejett Cromwell, as the Lords of the Engagement, and thoſe who had joyn'd with 
Duke Hamilton, to ve reconciled to Mount roſe: So that when the King hoped 
to have drawn all the Scorzp Nobility together, to have conſulted what Anſwer 
he ſhould give to the Meſſages he had receiv'd from the Council and the Kirk 
with which they themſelves were enough offended, thoſe Lords of the Engaze- 
Ment did not only refuſe to meet with the Lord Mountroſe, but,afloon as he came 
into the Room where they were, though his Majeſty himſelf was preſent, the) 
immediately withdrew, and left the Room; and had the confidence to deſire the 
King, © that the Marquis of Mountroſe (whom they call'd James Grabam) might 
be forbidden to come into his Majeſty's Preſence, or Court, becauſe he ftood 
* Excommunicated by the Kirk of Scotland, and degraded and forfeited by the 
% Judicatory of that Kingdom. This Propofition and Demand they made 
confidently in writing under their Hands, and abounded fo much in this ſenſe, 
that a Learned and Worthy Scotiſh Divine, Dr. Wiſhart, who was then Chap- 
lain to a Scotiſh Regiment in the Service of the States, being appointed to 
Preach before the King on the Sunday following, they formally beſought the 
King, that he would not ſuffer him to Preach before him, nor to come in- 
“ to his Preſence, becauſe he ſtood Excommunicated by the Kirk of Scotland, 
« for having refuſed to take the Covenant; though it was known, that the 
true cauſe of the diſpleaſure they had againſt that Divine was, that they knew 
he was the Author of the excellent Relation of the Lord Mountroſe's r ry 
| | Scotland. 
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Scotland. This carriage and behaviour of thoſe Lords appear Tae . 
ſober Men, that any Men ſhould have the preſumption to accuſe thoſe who had 


ſervd the King with that Fidelity, and were only branded by thoſe Rebellious 
fadicatories for having perform'd their duties of Allegiance, and to demand 
chat the King himſelf ſhould condemn them for having ſerv'd his Father: which 
made thoſe of his Majeſty's Council full of Indignatien at their Inſolence, and 
his Majeſty himſelf declar'd his being offended, by uſing the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe with the more countenance, and hearing the Doctor Preach with the more 
attention. But from this very abſurd behaviour, beſides his Majeſty's deſire 
being fruſtrated, of receiving the joynt advice of the Nobility of that Kingdom 
in an affair that ſo much concern'd himſelf and them; and beſides the diſplea- 


ſire, and diſtance, that it cauſed between them and the King's Council (who 
thought the Scoriſy Lords might as reaſonably move the King, that they might 
he remov'd, who lay under the ſame brand, and reproaches in England for ad- 


hering to the Crown, as the other did in Scotland) the Ring had reaſon to be 
troubled with another apprehenſion, which was, that the Marquis of Moun- 
troſe (who could not be ignorant of any thing, which the other Perſons ſaid or 
did) would, out of juſt indignation, take revenge upon thoſe Perſons whom he 
contemn'd too much; and fo that the Peace of the Country, where his Majeſty 
was but a Gueſt, would be violated by his Subjects, as it were in his own fight 


which would make his abſence from thence the more deſireable. 
He, to whom this unreaſonable Animoſity was moſt imputed, and who in- 


deed was the great Fomenter, and Proſecutor of it, was the Earl of Laxther- 
dale; whoſe fiery Spirit was not capable of any moderation. One of the Coun- 
cil conferring one day with him upon a ſubje& that could not put him into 


_ paſſion, and ſo being in a very fair converſation, deſir'd him © to inform him, 


* what foul Offence the Marquis of Mountroſe had ever committed, that ſhould 


* hinder thoſe to make a conjunction with him, who, in reſpect ot the Rebels, 


« were in as deſperate a condition as himſelf, and who could not more deſire 


„the King's Reſtitution than he did. The Earl told him caimly enough, © that Fay of Lays 
* he could not imagine, or conceive the Barbarities and Inhumanities Moun- therdale's ai, 
* troſe was guilty of, in the time he made a War in Scotland; that he never gave curſe gainſt 
* Quarter to any Man, but purſued all the Advantages he ever got, with the Mountroſe. 


© urmoſt outrage and cruelty : that he had in one Battle kilPd fifteen hundred 
„of one Family, of the Campbels, of the blood and name of Argyle, and that 
he had utterly rooted out ſeveral Names, and entire noble Families. The 
other told him, © that it was the Nature and Condition of that War, that 
„Quarter was given on neither fide; that thoſe Priſoners which were taken by 


* the Scots, as once they did take ſome Perſons of Honour of his Party, were 
* afterwards in cold blood hang'd reproachfully, which was much worſe than 
if they had been kill'd in the Field; and asked him, © if Mountroſe had ever 
* cauſed any Man to dye in cold Blood, or after the Battle was ended ; fince 
* what was done in it flagrante, was more to be imputed to the fierceneſs of his 
„Soldiers, than to his want of humanity. The Earl confeſſed, that he did 


* not know he was guilty of any thing but what was done in the Field; but 


concluded with more paſſion, that his behaviour there was ſo Savage, that 
** Scotland would never forgive him. And in other Company, where the ſame 


Dubject was debated, he ſwore with great paſſion, © that though he wiſh'd no- 


* thing more in this World than to ſee the King Reſtor'd, he had much rather 
that he ſhould never be Reſtor'd, than that Fames Graham ſhould be permit- 
* ted to come into the Court: of which Declaration of his the King was in- 


form'd by William Legg and Sir William Armorer, who were both preſent at the 


Hague, and in the Company, when he ſaid it | 

There was at that time in the Hague the Lord Newburgh, who, after the 
Murther of the late King, was compelPd together with his Wife, the Lady 
Aubigney, to fly out of England, Cromwell every u making diſcoveries of corre. 
ſpondencies which had been between the King and them. And thereupon they 
made an eſcape from thence, and came to the Hague. That Lord having been 


too young to have had a part in the former War, had been then ſent by his Ma- 


&ſty's direction, to be bred in France; from whence he return'd not till his Ma- 


flty was in the hands of the Scotiſþ Army; and from that time he perform'd all 
ite Offices of Fidelity, and Duty to 3 King, that a generous and worthy Per- 
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ſon could find any opportunity for : with which his Majeſty was abundantly 
ſatisfied and pleaſed : and he now Tranſported himſelf and his Wife into Hol. 
ſand, that he might leave her there, and himſelf attend the King in any Expedition. 
- This Lady was a Woman of a very great Wit, and moſt truſted and conyer. 
fant in thoſe Intrigyes, which at that time could be beſt manag'd and carried 
on by Ladies, who with leſs jealouſy could be ſeen in all Companies: and fo ſhe 
had not been a ftranger to the moſt ſecret Tranſactions with the Scots, and had 
much Converſation with the Lord Lanrick, during the time the King was at 
Hampton Court, and whilſt he ſtay'd afterwards in London, when the King was 
Imprifon'd in the Iſle of Wight ; and being now both in the Hague, they had 
much Converſation together. She had likewiſe had long Acquaintance, and 
Friendſhip with one of the Council, who, ſhe knew, had been as much truſted 
as any by the Father, and was believ'd to have Credit with the preſent King, 
She lamented thoſe Diviſions amongſt the Scots, which every Body ſpoke of, 
and every Body knew the diſorder they produced in the King's Councils; and 
' faid, © ſhe deſir'd nothing more, than that there were a good underſtanding be. 
« tween Duke Hamilton and Him; which, ſhe ſaid, “ ſhe was ſure would eaſily 
© be, if they two had but once a frank Conference together. The other, who 
indeed had an eſteem for the Duke, ſeem'd very defirous of it: and ſhe there. 
upon told him, that © the Duke had expreſs'd to her, that he would be willing 
& to embrace the occaſion: and it was ſo concerted, that within a day or two, 
they met as by chance at her Lodgings. And ſhe ſo dextrouſly introduc'd them 
to a Civility towards each other, and to expreſs their Inclinations to a mutual 
freedom, that after an hour's general Converſation there, to which ſhe left 
them, and went her ſelf abroad, they parted with fair profeſſions of future good 
Will; and the other promiſed to viſit the Duke the next morning early, that 
they might have the more time without being interrupted,and he was with him 
accordingly, and found him in his bed. They continued together near two 
hours, the Duke having commanded his Servant to tell any who came to viſit 
Conference be- him, that he was aſleep. The other, ſpoke of © the Proclamation, and the 
#ween Duke © manner of inviting the King into Scotland, and of the ſtrange Spirit that 
Hamilton *© poflefled thoſe who govern'd there, and perſwaded them to imagine it poſſible, 


and an Eng- that the King could ever be prevail'd with to take the Covenant, or that it 


lich Privy « could be of Advantage to him to do ſo; ſince it could not but much alienate 


cerning the Af. the Affections of all that Party in England that had ſerv'd his Father, upon 
fairs of Scot- * whom he ought chiefly to depend for his Reſtoration to the Government of 
land, “% that Kingdom. Then he ſpoke of © the differences and jealouſies which were 
between thoſe of that Nation who had an equal defire to ſerve the King, and 
e ſeem'd to be equally proſecuted by the Party that now prevail'd, which had 
& excluded both; and wiſh'd © that ſome Expedient might be found out to 
« Unite all thoſe 3 and particularly that his Grace and the Marquis of Moun- 
* troſe might be reconcil'd; towards which, he ſaid, he was ſure that the Mar. 
ç quis had great Inclination, and had always eſteem'd him a Man of Honour; 
„ which appear'd by the Book which was publiſh'd, where he was always wor- 

* thily mention'd, though he had not dealt ſo well with many others. 
When the Duke had heard him with very civil attention, he told him as to 
the firſt part, © concerning the Proclamation, and the manner of inviting the 
“ King to come to them, he wasnot to makeany other judgement by it, than only 
% of the Perſon of the Marquis of Argyle; who, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome few 
_* Miniſters, and others his Creatures, did at preſent Govern: that Argyle well 
e knew there was anabſoluteneceſlity, in reſpect of the whole People, to Proclaim 
« the King after the Murther of his Father; and therefore he could find noo- 
* ther way to keep him from coming thither, but by clogging the Proclamation 
« and Meſſage with thoſe unworthy Expreſſions, which might deter him from 
putting himſelf into their hands; which Argyle did not wiſh he ſhould do, be- 
&* cauſe in his abſence he was ſure he ſhould Govern all, being well agreed with 
% Cromwel how the Government ſhould be carried; and fo the King might be 
« kept out, Cromwell would ſupport him againſt all other Parties; but that they 
„ both knew well enough, that if his Majeſty were once there, the whole Nation 
% would ſtick to him and obey him. He confeſs'd, that there was generally ſo 
great a Superſtition for the Covenant, that whoſoever ſhould ſpeak again it for 
the preſent, would loſe all credit, though he did acknofyledge it had lone 
| | . & Miſchiet, 
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1 Miſchief. and would do more whilſt it ſhould be inſiſted upon; but, he ſaid, © that 
& 1 of time, and an effect of the King's Government: which would 
« 6nd it neceſſary, in many other reſpects, to leſſen the power of the Mini- 
« ſters; which being leſſen'd, the Reverence of the Covenant would quick- 
4 ly fall too; and till then He, and all Men, muſt have patience. For the ſecond, 
« he ſaid, © he wiſhed heartily that there could be a Union of all Parties which 


« geſired the King's Reſtoration, and that the Animoſity againſt the Marquis 


« of Mountroſe might be extinguiſned. For his own part, that he had only one 
« Quarrelagainſt him, which was that, by his unjuſt Calumnies and Proſecution, 
« he had driven him into Rebellion which nothingelſe could have done. And 
« for that he always asked God forgiveneſs from his Heart, and deſired nothing 
more than to repair his fault by loſing his life for the King; and would, with all 
« his Heart, joyn to morrow with the Marquis of Monntroſe, in carrying on the 
King's Service, though he did believe, in that conjuncture, the Animoſity againſt 
« the Marquis was ſo great, that if he ſhould declare ſuch an Inclination, all his 
« ,wn Friends would fall from him, and abhor him. He ſaid, © his own Condi- 


4 tion was very hard; for that having been always bred up in the Church of Eng- 


8 
„and, for which he had a great Reverence, he was forced to comply with the 


4 Covenant 3 which he perfectly deteſted, and looked upon it as the ruin of his 


% Nation; and would be as glad as an) Man of a good opportunity to declare a- 
gainſt it. But, ſaid he, dare not ſay this; and if I did, Tſhould have no pow- 
« eror credit to ſerve the King. There is, ſaid he, a very worthy Gentleman, 
© who Lodges in this Houſe, the Earl of Laut herdale, my Friend and my Kinſman 
« who, upon my Conſcience, loves me heartily; and yet I dare ſay nothing of 
„this to him, either againſt the Covenant, or for the Marquis of Mountroſe: 
«* and if I ſhould, I believe he would rather chooſe to kill me, than to joyn with 
me: ſo much he is tranſported with prejudice in both theſe particulars, and fo 


« incapable to hear reaſon upon either of thoſe Arguments, though, in all other 


things, few Men have a better Underſtanding, or can diſcourſe more reaſo- 


Night-Gown into the Chamber, and ſo broke off the diſcourſe. The other, after 
ſitting ſome time in general Converſation, departed, And there continued 
afterwards all civility between the Duke and him. But as himſelf told the La- 
dy Aubigney, who ſhortly after died there,“ he could not, without giving jea- 
* louſy to his Friend Lautherdale, which he had no mind to do, ſpend fo much 
* time with the other in private as he could have been willing to have done : 
and the death of that Lady leflen'd the opportunities. 

In this unſteady and irreſolute condition of the King's Council, it was very 
manifeſt, that, how long ſoever his Majeſty ſhould defer the reſolution, to what 
place he would remove, he ſhould not be able to ſtay long in the place where he 
was. The States, eſpecially thoſe of Holland, let fall ſomewhat every day in 
their Councils, and Conſultations, © that the King's reſiding in the Hague 
* would be very inconvenient to them; and it was the great Intereſt of the 
* Prince of Orange, not without much dexterity, that kept the States from 
ſending a Meſſage directly to his Majeſty, to deſire him,“ that he would depart 
from that Country, aſſoon as he could, And there happen'd an Accident at 
this time, which made the reſolution neceffary, and would inevitably have 
drawn on that Meſſage, which had yet been kept back, N 

It was touch'd before, that there was a purpoſe at London, to ſend over an 
Envoy from thence into Holland, to prepare the way for a farther good Intelli- 
gence, and Negotiation, which might end in a firm Peace, and a reciprocal Al- 
lance between the two Republicks. To that purpoſe one Doriſla#s, a Dr. in the 
Civil Law, was named; who, being born in Delpht in Holland, had been bred at 
Leyden, and afterwards liv'd long in London, having been receiv'd into Greſham 
College as a Profeſſor in one of thoſe Chairs which are endow'd for publick Lec- 
tures in that Society, and had been, from the beginning of the Troubles, in the 
Exerciſe of the Judge Advocate's Office in the Earl of Eſſex's Army. In this 
conjuncture this Man arriv'd at the Hague, and took his Lodging in a Houſe 
m Strangers uſed to repair, and were accommodated till they provided 


otherwiſe for their better accommodation. Whilſt he was at Supper, the ſame 


1 y Evening 


Whilſt they continued in all poſſible freedom in this conference the Earl of 
Laut her dale, who it ſeems was inform'd of the others being there, came in his 
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Doriſlaus, an Evening that he came to the Town, in Company of many others who uſed 10 
Agent of the Eat there, half a dozen Gentlemen enter'd the Room with their Swords drawn 
3 


? 


112 ER": , and required thoſe who were at the Table © not to ſtir 3 for that there was no 
4 © 6 


Hague by ſome 
cotiſh Men. 


harm intended to any but the Agent who came from the Rebels in England 
who had newly Murther'd their King. And one of them, who knew Doriſ 
lan, pulled him from the Table, and killed him at his Feet: and thereupon 
they all put up their Swords, and walked leiſurely out of the Houſe, leaving 
thoſe who were in the Room, in much Amazement and Conſternation. Though 
all who were engaged in the Enterpriſe, went quietly away, and ſo out of the 
Town, inſomuch as no one of them was ever apprehended, or called in queſtion 
yet they kept not their own Counſel fo well (believing they had done a very He. 
roick Act) but that it was generally known they were all Scorzf Men, and moſt 
of them Servants, or Dependents upon the Marquis of Montroſe. 

The King was exceedingly troubled and perplexed with this Accident, which 
he could not foreſee, and eaſily diſcern'd that it would be applied to his pre. 
judice; and that the States could not but highly reſent it, in many reſpedts + 
that the Man who was killed, was in truth their own Subject, and imployed to 
them, as a publick Miniſter, by thoſe with whom they had no mind to have 

any Quarrel. Upon all which his Majeſty concluded, that his preſence there 
would quickly appear more unacceptable than ever: beſides, that there had been 
the ſame night ſome Quarrels, and Fighting in the Streets between ſome Ser. 
vants of the King and ſome Gentlemen of the Town; in which a Son of one of 
the States was dangerouſly hurt, though he recoyer'd afterwards. 

It cannot be denied but that the States proceeded upon theſe diſorders, to 
which they had not been accuſtom'd, with great gravity, and more than ordina- 
ry reſpect to the King. They were highly offended with what was paſt, and 
ſenſible what expoſtulations, and clamour for Juſtice they muſt expect, and ſuf. 

tain from England, and what reproaches they muſt undergo for ſuffering all thoſe 
who had been guilty of ſuch a Crime, to eſcape the Miniſters of Juſtice; which 
could not but be imputed to them, as a great ſcandal to their Government: 
Yet they proceeded very ſlowly in their Inquiſition, and with ſuch formalities 
as were uſual (and which could bring no prejudice to the Offenders 3 who were 
either gone our of their Dominions, or concealed themſelves in other Towns, 
where the ſame formalities were to be uſed, if they were diſcover'd) and with- 
out ſo much reflection upon the King, as if they believ'd that the guilty Perſons 
had any relation to his Service : Yet they took notice of © the multitude of 
& Strangers which were in the Town, and how impoſſible it would be for them 
* to preſerve the Peace, and good Government thereof, if ſuch reſort were not 
« reſtrain'd. They aggravated exceedingly © the indignity that had been offer d 
to the State it ſelf, in the attempt that had been made upon a Perſon under 
© Their Protection, and for whoſe ſafety the Publick Faith was, upon the 
« matter, engag'd; with inſinuation enough, © that it would be fit for the King 
% to remove from thence. Of all which his Majeſty receiving advertiſement, 
he thought it better himſelf to give them notice of his purpoſe to leave them, 
than to expect a plain Injunction from them to do ſo. He found this the more 
neceſſary to be done, ſince from the time that the Scotiſh Commiſſioners were 
come thither, they had taken great pains to infuſe into the opinions of that 
People, © that they were ſent from the Kingdom of Scotland, that was entirely _ 
* and unanimouſly at his Majeſty's diſpoſal, to invite him to repair thither, and 
&* to take poſſeſſion of his Government there,where there was already an Arm) 
« preparing to aſſiſt him towards the recovery of his other Dominions; but 
that there was a Party of evil Counſellors about his Majeſty, who diſſwaded 
“ him from accepting that their Invitation, except they would be content to 
« change the Government of their Church, and to eſtabliſh Epiſcopacy there 
« again. And by theſe inſinuations they perſwaded many of the States to be- 
lieve,that the defence of Biſhops, for whom they had no regard, was the ſole dit- 
ference between the King and Them, which kept the King from going into 
Scotland: So that the King was not without ſome apprehenſion, that by that 
miſtake and falſe Information, the States might give him advice to accept the 
Scots Invitation. And therefore he ſent to the States of Holland, that he had 
« a defire to ſay ſomewhat to them, if they would aſſign him an Audience the 
next day; which they readily did. The 
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5 receiv'd in the ſame manner he had been formerly, and being The King 


he Room of Council, after a ſhort Compliment, he deliver'd a Sie 4 viſt 
to the States o 


The 2 ng Wa 
into t n | . 
__ them, which he deſired might be read, and that he micht receive their Hollan * A 
advice thereupon aſſoon as they pleas d. The Memorial contain'd, in the firſt delivers hem 
lace, his Majeſty's acknowledgement of the Civilities he had receiv'd there, 4 Memorial. 
2 his deſire “ that by them the States General (who were not at that tine 
« aſſembled) might be inform'd of ſuch his Majeſty's ſenſe of their kindneſs 3 5 
« eſpecially in the full and high deteſtation they had expreſs'd of the impious, 
« and unparallell'd Murther of his Royal Father of Bleſſed Memory, their faſt 
« and unſhaken Ally, by which the Forms and Rules of all kind of Government 
« were no leſs violated and diflolv'd, than that of Monarchy: That he came to 
« inform them that he did intend, in a ſhort time, ſo to diſpoſe of his Perſon, 
« 25 might with God's Bleſſing moſt probably advance his Affairs; and that for 
« the better doing thereof, and that he might in ſo important an Affair receive 
« their particular advice, he ſhould impart to them the true ſtate and'conditi- 
« on of his ſeveral Dominions. That he needed not inform them of the deplo- 
« rable condition of his Kingdom of England, where the Hearts and Affections 
« of his Loyal Subjects were ſo deprefled, and kept under by the Power and 
„ Cruelty of thoſe who had Murther'd their late Soveraign, and who every day 
gave freſh and bloody inſtances of their Tyranny, to fright Men from their 
„ Allegiance, that for the preſent no Man could believe that miſerable Kingdom 
could be fit for his Majeſty to truſt his Perſon in: That in Scotland, it is very 
« true, that his Majeſty is proclaim'd King, but with ſuch limitations, and re- 
* frictions againſt his exerciſe of his Royal Power, that in truth they had only 
* giyen him the Name, and denied him the Authority: That above five parts 
«* of fix of the Nobility and chief Gentry of that Kingdom, were likewiſe ex- 
* cluded from thèir juſt Right, and from any part in the Adminiitration of the 
„ Publick Affairs; ſo that That Kingdom ſeem'd not ſufficiently prepar'd for 
E * his Majeſty's reception; but that he hoped, and doubted not, that there would 
be in a ſhort time a perfect Union, and right underſtanding between all his 
Subjects of that his Kingdom, and a due ſubmiſſion and obedience from them 
all to his Majeſty, for that he was reſolv'd (and had never had the leaſt pur- 
poſe to the contrary) to preſerve and maintain the Government of Church and 
* State in that Kingdom, as it is eſtabliſh'd by the Laws thereof, without any 
* violation or alteration on his part: So that there could be no difference be- 
" tween him and his Subjects of that Kingdom, except they ſhould endeavour, 
and preſs his Majeſty to alter the Laws and Government of his other King- 
" doms 3 which as it would be very unreaſonable to defire, ſo it is not in his 
power to do if he ſhould conſent, and joyn with his Subjects of Scotland to that 
» purpoſe: which made him confident, that, when they had throughly weigh'd 
and conſider'd what was good for themſelves, as well as for Him, they would 
I acquieſce with enjoying the Laws and Privileges of that Kingdom, without 
* defiring to infringe or impoſe upon thoſe of their Brethren and Neighbours. 
And his Majeſty deſir'd the States, © that if any Perſons had endeavour'd to 
make any impreſſions upon them, that he hath, or ever had other intentions 
or deſires, with reference to his Subjects of Scotland, than what himſelf now 
" expreſs'd to them to have, that they would give no Credit to them: And aſ- 
* ſured them, that they ſhould always find him conſtant to thoſe reſolutions, 
«and eſpecially, that all ways and means which might lead to the advancement 
and propagation of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be ſo heartily embraced 
* by him, that the World ſhould have cauſe to believe him to be worthy of his 
Litle of Defender of the Faith, which he valued as his greateſt Attribute. 

This being the true preſent condition of his two Kingdoms of Exgland and 
Kot land, and it being neceſſary for his Majeſty, to give life to the afflicted ſtate 
of his Affairs by his own Perſonal Activity and Vigour, he told them,“ there 
1 remain'd only, that he ſhould impart to them the like State of his other King- 

: dom of Ireland; which had likewiſe ſent to him, and deſir'd him to repair 
f thither with great importunity: That the Marquis of Ormond, his Lieutenant 
: there, had concluded a Peace with the Roman Catholicks ; and thar thereby 
a his Majeſt y was entirely poſſeſs'd of three parts of four of that his large and 
. fruitful Kingdom, and of the Command of good Armies, and of many good 
Ships to be joyn'd to his own Fleet; and that he had reaſon to hope and to 
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„the Rebellious power in England, either already were, upon the knowledge of 
that odious Parricide, return'd to their Allegiance, or would ſpeedily be reduced; 


having thus given them a clear Information of the State of his three Kingdoms 


deſir'd: That Biſhops were not worth the contending for; and that the ſup. 


continued in the ſame obſtinac). But the King had reaſon to believe that they 


lution which way to ſteer: For though in his own opinion, Ireland was the 


that was made, there were ſeveral Parties ſtill in Armes thexe, beſides thoſe 
who adher'd to the Parliament, who refuſed to ſubmit to that Peace. Though 


there being little leſs Animoſity between thoſe of Ulſter and the other Iriſh, 


mons for his going thither, at leaſt that the Srots, how virulent ſoever againſt 


thereof between them his Majeſty might the more maturely have determin'd 


e believe that Dublin, it ſelf, and the few other places, which had ſubmitted to 


*% 


+ of which he expected every day to receive Advertiſement ; which if it ſhould 
c fall out, yet he foreſaw many objections might be made againſt his going thi. 
* ther, not only in regard of the difficulty and danger of his paſſage, but of the 
* faloufies which would ariſe upon the large Conceſſions which were made un. 


« to the Roman Catholicks of that Kingdom; which could not be avoided. And 


his Majeſty concluded with his deſire, © that the States would give him their 
« advice as freely, to which of them he ſhould repair; and that they would give 
« him all neceflary aſſiſtance that he might proſecute their Council. 

Many Men fear'd, that the King would have brought great prejudice to 
himſelf by this Communication, and, upon the matter, obliged himſelf to 
follow their Advice; which they apprehended would be contrary to his own 
Judgement. For nothing wasmore commonly diſcourſed among the Dutch, and 
by many of the States themſelves, than “that the King ought, without delay, 


« to throw himſelf into the Armes of Scorland, and to gratify them in all they 
« porting Them, had been the ruin of his Father, and would be His, if he 


would not ſo much concern themſelves in his broken Affairs, as to give him Ad. 
vice what to do: And it was neceſſary for him to get a little more time, upon 
ſome occurrences which would every day happen, before he took a poſitive reſo- 


place to which he was to repair, yet he knew that notwithſtanding the Peace 


the General Council at Kilkenny (which had been always look'd upon as the Re. 
preſentative of the Confederate Catholicks of that Kingdom, and to which 
they had always ſubmitted) had fully conſented to the Treaty of Peace with 
the Lord Lieutenant, yet Owen O, Neile, who had the Command of all 
the Iriſh in Viſter, and who was look'd upon as the beſt General they had, 
totally refuſed toſubmit to it, and poſitively proteſted againſt it, as not having 
provided for their Intereſt; and that Council was not ſorry for his ſeparation, 


than was between them both and the Engliſh: And they knew that O Nile more 
inſiſted upon recompence in Lands and Preferments, than upon any proviſion 
that concern'd Religion it ſelf. Then the Scots in Viſter, who were very nume- 
Tous, and under good diſcipline, and well provided with Armes and Ammunition, 
would not ſubmit to the Commands of the Lord Lieutenant; but were reſolvd 
to follow the example of their Country-men, and to ſee the King admittedand 
Teceiv'd, as well as proclaim'd, before they would ſubmit to his Authority: 
which made the Marquis of Ormond the leſs troubled at the Obſtinacy of 0 Mil 
(though he had uſed all the means he had to draw him in) ſince he preſumed 
the Scots and He would mortify each other, during the time that he ſhould ſpend 
in making himſelf ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs them both: For the Scots who 
would not joyn with the Marquis were very vigorous inproſecuting the War againſt 
O Neile, and the Irifþ of Ulſter. Theſe Diviſions, Factions, and Confuſions in 
Ireland, made the King the more ſollicitous that his Council ſhould be unani- 


each other, ſhould all concur in their Advice, that it was not yet ſeaſonable 
« for him to go for Scotland; which made him labour ſo much to bring the 
Hamiltonians, and thoſe who follow'd Moxntroſe, whom he believ'd both to be of 
that opinion, to meet together, and to own it joyntly to the King in Council: 
But it is ſaid before how Impoſſible it was to obtain that Conjunction. 
When the King found, that it was not poſſible to bring the Lords of the 
Scotiſh Nation together to Confer upon the Affairs of that Kingdom, he 
thought to have drawn them ſeverally, that is, thoſe of the Engagement by them. 
ſelves, and the Marquis of Mountroſe with his Friends by themſelves to have 
given him their Advice in the preſence of his Council, that ſo, upon Debate 


what 
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what he was to do. The Marquis of Mountroſe expreſsd a great willingneſs 
to give his Majeſty ſatisfaction this, or any other way, being willing 


to deliver his opinion, concerning Things, or Perſons, before any Body, and in 


any place. But the Lords of the Engagement poſitively refuſed to deliver their 
opinion, but. to the King himſelf, and not in the preſence of his Council; 
which, they ſaid, © would be to confeſs a kind of ſubordination of the Kingdom 
« of Scotland, which was independent on the Council of England; and Duke 
« Hamilton told the Counſellor, with whom he had before ſo freely converſed, and 
who expoſtulated with him upon it,“ that it was the only ground of the heavy 


= indgement in Parliament againſt the Earl of Traquatr, that, having been the 


« King's Commiſſioner in Scotland, he gave account to the King of tranſactions, 
« and of the affairs of that Kingdom, at the Council-Table in England ;. where- 
« of hewaslikewiſea Member; ſo jealous that Kingdom was, and ſtill is, of their 
« Native Privileges; and therefore deſired, * that he might not be preſſed to 
„ do what had been ſo penal to another in his own ſight. 


The King fatisfied himſelf with having all their opinions deliver'd to him 


ſelf, ſubſcribed under all their hands, which every one conſented to: though moſt 
of them would have been glad that the Ring would have gone into Scotland, up- 


on what condeſcenſions ſoever; becauſe they all believ'd His preſence would 


eafily turn all, and that they ſhould be quickly reſtored to their Eſtates, which 
they cared moſt for; yet no body preſumed to give that advice, or ſeem'd to think 


it ſeaſonable. So that the King reſumed the former Debate of going direftly 


for Ireland, and direction was given for providing Ships, and all other things 
neceſſary for that Voyage. There remain'd only one doubt, whether his Ma- 


| fly ſhould take France in his way, that he might ſee his Mother, who by Let- 
ters and Meſſages preſſed him very earneſtly ſo to do; or whetherhe ſhould em- 


bark in Holland directly for Ireland; which would be leſs loſs of time, and might 
be done early in the Spring, before the Parliament's Fleet ſhould put out to Sea. 

They who did not wiſh that the Queen ſhould exerciſe any power over the 
King, or have too much credit with him, were againſt his going into France, 
as © an occaſion of ſpending more time than his Affairs would permit, and an 
obligation to make a greater Expence than he had, or knew where to have, 
“means to defray: and they thought it an Argument of moment, © that from 


the time of the Murther of his Father, the King had never receiv'd Lettter 


“ of condolement from France, nor the leaſt invitation to go thither. On 


the other ſide, they who wiſh'd, and hop'd that the Queen would have ſuch an 


influence upon the King thar his Council ſhould have leſs credit with him, de- 


| firedvery much that his Majeſty would make France his way. The Scots deſi- 


red it very much, believing they ſhould find her Majeſty very propitious to their 


Counſels, and inclined to truſt their undertakings 3 and they were very ſure 


that Mountroſe would never go to Paris; or have credit with the Queen. 
The Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his Wife, had a great deſire to 
gratify the Queen, and that the King ſhould ſee her in the way; and propoſed 


* that his Majeſty might appoint a place, where the Queen and He might meer, 


* without going to Paris; and, after three or four days ſtay together, his 
* Majeſty might haſten his Journey to ſome convenient Port, from whence he 
might embark for Ireland by a ſhorter paſſage than from Holland; and the 
Prince of Orange would appoint two Ships of War, to attend his Majeſty in 


that French Port, before he ſhould get thither. His Majeſty inclined this way, 
yVithout poſitively reſolving upon it; yet directed“ that his own Goods of bulk, 


p and his inferior Servants, ſhould be preſently embarked to take the directeſt 
1 paſſage to Ireland; and order'd © that the reſt, who were to wait upon his 
Perſon, ſhould likewiſe ſend their Goods and Baggage, and ſuch Servants 


* who were not abſolutely neceſſary for their preſent Service, upon the ſame 


- Ships for Ireland; declaring, © that, if he made France his way, he would 

make all poſſible haſte, and go with as light a train as he could, Hereupon. 
two Ships were ſhortly after provided, and many Perſons (and great ſtore of 
Baggage) embark'd for Ireland, and arriv'd there in ſafety ; but moſt of the 


erſons, and all the Goods, miſcarried in their return, when they knew that 
the King was not to come thither, upon the accidents that afterwards fell out, 
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, This Reſolution being taken, the Lord Cottingfon, who had a juſt excuſe from 


— — — 


his Age, being then ſeventy five years old, to wiſh to be in ſome repoſe, con. 
Voyages and Journies, which he ſaw the King would be obliged to make. In 


Holland he had no mind to ſtay, having never lov'd that People, nor been loyd 


by. them} and he thought the Climate it ſelf was very pernicious to his health 


by rea ſon of the Gout, which frequently viſited him. France was as ungrate. 
ful to him, where he had not been kindly treated, and was look'd upon as one 


who had been always addiQted to Spain, and no friend to the Crown of France; 
ſo that he was willing to find a good occaſion to ſpend the remainder of his age 


where he had ſpent ſo much of his youth, in Spain, and where he belicy'd that 


+ 


ference be- 
2ween the Lord 
Cottington 
and the chan- 
cellor of the 
Exchequey 
concerning the 


King's fend. 


Ing an Embaſ- 
y into Spain, 


he might be able to do the King more Service than any other way. And there 
was newly come to the Hague an Engliſh Gentleman, who had been an Officer in 
the King's Army, and was in Madrid when the News came thither of the Mur. 
ther of the King: and he related many particulars of the paſſion and indigna. 
tion of that Court, upon that occaſion, againſt the Rebels; that © the King, 
« and all the Court, pur themſelves into ſolemn Mourning : (and he repeatel 
ſome Expreſſions which the King and Don Lewis de Haro had made of tender. 
neſs and compaſſion for our King) and that © the King of Spain ſpoke of ſend. 
ing an Embaſladour to his Majeſty. 5 1 | 
Theſe relations, and any thing of that kind, how weakly ſoever founded, were 
very willingly heard. And from hence the Lord Cottington took occaficn to 
confer with the Chancellor of the Exchequer (with whom he held a ſtrid 
Friendſhip, they living, and keeping Houſe together) of © the ill condition the 
„King was in, and that he ought to think, what Prince's kindneſs was like to 
« be of moſt uſe and benefit to his Majeſty, and from whom he might hope to re. 
e ceive a Sum of Money; it not as much as might ſerve for a Martial Expedi. 
tion, yet ſuch an annual Exhibition as might ſerve for his ſupport : that he 
* had already experience of France, and knew well the Intelligence that the 
„Cardinal had at that very time with Cromwell: but he did verily belleve, that 


jf the King of Spain were dexterouſly treated with, and not more asked of 


* him than could conſiſt with his Affairs to ſpare, a good yearly ſupport might 


be procured There, and the expectation of it might be worth the King's ſend. 
* ing an Embaſſadour thither. He ſaid, © he was more of that opinion ſince 


the King had taken the reſolution of going for Ireland; where the King of 
c 


Spain's credit might be of great benefit to him: that Owen O Neil, and the 
old Iriſh of Ulſter, were ſtill in Armes againſt the King; and would not ſub- 
mit to the conditions which the general Council of the Confederate Catho- 
licks had conſented to with the Marquis of Ormond: that O Neil had been bred. 
in Spain, and had a Regiment in Flanders, and ſo muſt have an abſolute depend- 
* ence upon his Catholick Majeſty, for whom all the old Jriſh had ever had a 
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particular devotion and if it were only to diſpoſe Him and that People to the 


King's obedience, and to accept thoſe conditions which might conveniently. 


« be given to them, it were well worth ſuch a Journey; and the King of Hain 


„ ould never refuſe to gratify the King to the utmoſt that could be defired in 


& that particular. The Chancellor thought this diſcourſe not unreaſonable, 
and asked him, © who would be fit to be ſent thither 2 not imagining that he 
had any thought of going thither Himſelf, He Anſwer'd, © that, if the King 
« would be adviſed by him, he ſhould ſend them two thither, and he did believe 
« they ſhould do him very good Service. 

The Chancellor was weary of the Company he was in,and the buſineſs, which, 
having no proſpect but towards deſpair, was yet render'd more grievous by the 
continual Contentions and Animoſities between Perſons. He knew he was not 

in the Queen's Favour at all, and ſhould find no reſpect in that Court. How- 
ever, he was very ſcrupulous, that the King might not ſuſpect that he was wear) 
of his Attendance, or that any Body elſe might believe that he withdrew him- 
ſelf from waiting longer upon ſo deſperate a Fortune. In the end, he told the 
Lord Cottington © that he would only be paſlive in the point, and refer it en- 
« tirely to Him, if he thought fit to diſpoſe the King to like it and if the 
« King approv'd it ſo much as to take notice of it to the Chancellor, and 
% commend it as a thing he thought for his Service, he would ſubmit to his 
Command. Thi 
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The Lord Cottington's Heart was much ſet upon this imployment, and he 
* ſo warily with the King, and preſented the whole Scheme to him ſo 
dexterouſly, that his Majeſty was much pleaſed with it; and ſhortly after de- ts Fn 
clared his Reſolution publickly, to ſend the Lord Cottington, and the Chan- declayes 154 
« cellor of the Exchequer, his Embaſſadours Extraordinary into Spain; and zwo 10 be bis 
« Commanded them © to prepare their own Commiſſion, and Inſtructions; and Embeſagexrti 
« to begin their Journey aſſoon as was poſſible. 125 | 
Before the King could begin his own Journey for France, and ſo to Ireland, 
his Majeſty thought it necenary, upon the whole proſpect of his Affairs with re. 
ference to all places, to put his buſineſs into as good a method as he could, and to 
diſpoſe of that number of Officers, and Soldiers, and other Perſons, who had 
preſented themſelves to be applied to his Service, or to leave them to take the 
beſt courſe they could for their own Subſiſtence. Of theſe, many were ſent into 
Ireland with the Ships which carried the King's Goods, with recommendation 
to the Marquis of Ormond, to put them into his Army till the King came thi- 

« ther. Since the Scots were no better diſpoſed to ſerve, or receive the King 
for the preſent, his Majeſty was reſolv'd to give the Marquis of Mountroſe all the 
Encouragement he defired to viſit them, and to incline them to a better temper. 
There was then at the Hague Cornificius Wolfelte, Embaſſadour extraordinary 
from the King of Denmark to the States General; who came with a great Train 
and great State, and was himſelfa Manof vanity and oſtentation, and took pains 
to be thought ſo great a Man by his own Intereſt, that he did not enough extol the 
power of his Maſter; which prov'd his ruin after his return. He had left Denmark 
before the News came thither of the Murther of the King, and fo he had no 
Credentials for his Majeſty, by reaſon whereof he could not receive any publick 
formal Audience; but defired © the King's leave that he might, as by accident, 
« he admitted to ſpeak to him at the Queen of Bohemza's Court; where his 
Majeſty uſed to he every day; and there the Embe Jadour often ſpoke to him. The 
Marquis of Mountroſe had found means to endear himſelf much to this Embaſ- 
| fadour, who gave him encouragement to hope for a very good reception in Den- 

mark, if the King would ſend him thither, and that he might obtain Armes 
and Ammunition there for Scotland. The Embaſſadour told him, © that if the 
| King wonld write a Letter to him, to that purpoſe, he would preſently ſupply him 
with ſome Money and Armes, in affurance that his Maſter would very well ap- 
prove of what he ſhould do. The Marquis of Mountroſe well knew, that the 
King was not able to ſupply him. with the leaſt proportion of Money to begin 
his Journey; and therefore he had only propoſed, that the King would give 
© him Letters, in the form he preſcribed, to ſeveral Princes in Germany, whoſe 
& affections he pretended to know; which Letters he ſent by ſeveral Officers, 
who were to bring the Soldiers or Armes they ſhould obtain, to a Rendezvous 
he appointed near Hamburg; andreſolv'd himſelf to go into Sweden and Denmark, 
in hope to get ſupplies in both thoſe places, both from the Crowns, and by the 
contribution of many Scotiſh Officers, who had Command and Eſtates in thoſe 
Countries; and to have Credentials, by virtue of which he might appear Em- 
baſſadour extraordinary from the King, if he ſhould find it expedient; though 
he did intend rather to negotiate his buſineſs inpriyate, and without any publick 
Character. All this was reſolv'd before his confidence, at leaſt his familiarity 
with the Embaſſadour, was grown leſs. But, upon the Encouragement he had 
from him, he mov'd the King © for his Letter to the Embaſſadour, to aſſiſt the 
Marquis of Mountroſe, with his Advice, and with his Intereſt in Denmark, and 
* inany other Court, to the end that he might obtain the Loan of Monies, 

Armes, and Ammunition, and whatever elſe was neceſſary to enable the Mar- 

* quis to proſecute his intended Deſcent into Scotland. The King, glad that he 

did not preſs for ready Money, which he was not able to ſupply him with, gave 

him ſueh Letters as he deſired to all Perſons, and particularly to the Embaſſa- 

dour himſelf, who, having order from his Maſter to preſent the King with a Sum of 

Money for his preſent occaſions, never inform'd the King thereof, but adviſed 

Mountroſe to procure ſuch a Letter from his Majeſty to him; which being done, the 

Marquis receiv'd that Money from him, and likewiſe ſome Armes; with which he 

begun his unfortunate Enterpriſe; and proſecuted his Journey to Hamburg; The May: 
Where he expected to meet his German Troops, which he believ'd the Officers he 9#is,of Moun 
bad lent thither with the King's Letters would be well able to raiſe, with the aſ- 15 ei 0 
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ſiſtance of thoſe Princes to whom they had been ſent. But he was carried on 
by a ſtronger aſſurance he had receiy'd from ſome propheſies, and predictions. to 
which he was naturally given, that he ſhould by his valour recover Scotland for 
the King, and from thence conduct an Army that ſhould ſettle his Majeſty inal 
„his other Dominions. 


The Chancellor 
of the Exche- 
quer appointed 
30 make 4 De- 
claration — 
zing to Eng- 
Jand, 


thought fit that ſuch a Clauſe ſhould be inſerted. 


„ ſharp in this Declaration, the end whereof was to Unite, and Reconcile dif- 
„ ferent Humours; and that he found many had a great apprehenſion, that the 


the Murther of his Father; nor did there appear any thing, of any kind, to be 
attempted as yet there: there was fo terrible a Conſternation, that ſtill poſſeſſed 
the Spirits of that People, that though Men's Affections were greater, and more 
general for the King, out of the Horror and Deteſtation they had of the late 
Parricide, yet the owning it was too penal for their broken Courage; nor was 


the King to publiſh ſome Declaration, that he might not ſeem utterly to ging 


* that there might be ſomewhat publiſh'd by the King that might give ſome 
Check to the general ſubmitting to the Engagement, which was ſo univerſal 


There had been yet nothi done by the King with reference to England ſince 


it believ'd poſfible for any Man to contribute any thing, at preſent, for their 
Deliverance. However, moſt Men were of opinion, “that it was neceflary for 


« over his Claim there; and to keep up the Spirits of his Friends. And man 
from England, who in the midſt of their deſpair would give ſome Counſel, adviſed 
| 7 


« preſſed there. The King being every day advertiſed, how much this was de 
ſired and expected, and the Scot iſy Lords being of the ſame opinion, hoping that 
ſomewhat might be in ſerted init that might favour the Presbyterians, his Maje. 
ſty propos'd at the Council © that there might be ſome draught prepar' of a 
„ Proclamation, or Declaration, only with reference to the Kingdom of England 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had been moſt converſant in Inftry. 
ments of that nature, was appointed to make one ready; though he had declared 
that he did not know what ſuch a Declaration could contain, and therefore 
e that he thought it not ſeaſonable to publiſh any. The Prince of Orange was 
preſent at that Council, and whether from his own opinion, or from the Sug. 
geſtion of the Scotifſh Lords, who were much favour'd by him, he wiſh'd, “that 
«* in regard of the great differences which were in Exgland about matters of Re- 
„ ligion, the King would offer, in this Declaration, to refer all matters in con- 
« troverſy concerning Religion to a National Synod in which there ſhould be 
* admitted ſome Forreign Divines from the Proteſtant Churches, which, he 
thought, would be a Popular Clauſe, and might be acceptable abroad as well 
as at home: and the King beliey'd no objection could be made againſt it; and fo 


Within a ſhort time after the Council was parted, the Prince of Orange ſent 
for the Lord Cottington, and told him, © he was not enough acquainted with the 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer, but defir'd him to intreat him not to be too 


& ſharpneſs of His Style would irritate them much more. The Chancellor knew 
well enough that this came from the Lord Lautherdale, and he wiſhed heartily 
that the Charge might be committed to any Body elſe, proteſting, © that he 
„ was never leſs diſpoſed in his own conceptions, and reflections, to undertake 
« any ſuch Task in his Life; and that he could not imagine how it was poſſible 
& for the King to publiſh a Declaration at that time, (his firſt Declaration) 
« without much ſharpneſs againſt the Murtherers of his Father; which no Bod 
could ſpeak againſt; nor could he be excuſed from the Work impoſed upon him: 
and the Prince of Orange aſſured him, it was not That kind of ſharpneſs which 
he wiſh'd ſhould be declined: and though he ſeem'd not willing farther to ex- 
& plain himſelf, it was evident that he wiſh'd that there might not be any ſharp- 
neſs againſt the Presbyterians, for which there was at that time no occaſion. | 
There was one particular, which without a full and diſtinct Inſtruction, the 
Chancellor could not preſume to expreſs. The great end of this Declaration 
was to confirm the Affection of as many as was poſſible for the King, and, con- 
ſequently, as few were to be made deſperate, as might conſiſt with the Kings 
Honour, and neceflary Juſtice, ſo that how far that Clauſe, which was efſential 
to a Declaration upon this ſubject, concerning the Indemnity of Perſons, ſhou 
extend, was the queſtion. And in this there was difference of opinions; t 
moſt prevalent was, © that no Perſons ſhould be excepted from Pardon, but only g 
* ſuch who had an immediate hand in the execrable Murther of the Rog ; 
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« heing his Judges, and pronouncing that Sentence, and they who perform'd 
ce _ 1 Others ſaid, they © knew that ſome were in the Liſt of = 
« Judges, and named by the Parliament, who found Excuſes to be abſent ; and o- 
thers, that“ ſome who were not named, more contriv'd and contributed to that 
« odious proceeding, than many of the Actors in it. But the reſolution was, that 
the former ſhould be only comprehended. 5 
When the Declaration was prepared, and read at the Board, there was a deep 

Silence, no Man ſpeaking to any part of it. But another day was appointed for 
a ſecond reading it, againſt which time every Man might be better prepared to 
ſpeak to it: and in the mean time the Prince of Orange, in regard he was not a per- 
fect Maſter of the Engliſh Tongue, deſir'd he might have a Copy of it, that he 
might the better underſtand it. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer deſir'd, 
« that not only the Prince of Orange might have a Copy, but that his Majeſty 
« would likwiſe have one, and, after heſhould have peruſed it himſelf, he would 
« ſhew it to any other, who he thought was fit to adviſe with; there being many 
Lords andother Perſons of Quality about him, who were not of the Council : and 
he moy'd, © that he might have liberty himſelf to Communicate it to ſome who 
& were like to make a judgment, how far any thing of that Nature was like to 
« þe acceptable, and agreeable to the minds of the People; and named Herbert 
the Attourney General, and Dr. Steward, who was Dean of the Chappel; and His 
opinion, in all things relating to the Church, the King had been adviſed by his 
Father to ſubmit to. All which was approv'd by the King; and, for that reaſon 
a farther day was appointed for the ſecond reading. The Iſſue was, that, except Different opi. 
two or three of the Council, who were of one and the ſame opinion of the whole; 2:95 in the | 
there were not two Perſons who were admitted to the peruſal of it, who did ,: 
not take ſome exception to it. though ſcarce two made the ſame exception. hen it way 
Doctor Steward, though a Man ofa very good underſtanding, was ſo exceeding- read, 
1y griev'd at the Clauſe of admitting Forreign Divines into a Synod that was to 
Conſultupon the Church of Exgland, that he could not be ſatisfied by any Argu- 
ments that could be given of © the impoſlibility of any effect, or that the Parlia- 
ment would accept the Overture; and that there could be no danger if it did, 

& hecauſe the Number of thoſe Forteign Divines muſt be ſtill limited by the 
King; but came one Morning to the Chancellor, with whom he had a Friend- 

ſhip, and proteſted © he had not ſlept that Night, out of the Agony and Trouble, 
that He, who he knew lov'd the Church fo well, ſhould conſent to a Clauſe 
« ſo much againſt the Honour of it; and went from him to the King, to beſeech 
him never to approve it. Some were of opinion“ that there were too few except- 
* ed from Pardon; by which the King would not have Confiſcations enough to 
“ ſatisfy, and reward his Party: and others thought, that there were too many 
* excepted; and that it was not prudence to make ſo many Men deſperate; but 
that it would be ſufficient to except Cromwell, and Bradſhaw, and three or four 
more of thoſe whoſe Malice was moſt notorious; the whole Number not to 
” Gnas $i „ e 
Ihe Scots did not value the Clauſe for Forreign Divines, who, they knew, could 
perſwade little in an Engliſh Synod; but they were implacably offended, that the 
King mention'd the Government of the Church of England, and the Book of 
Common-Prayer, with ſo much Reverence and Devotion; which was the ſharp- 
neſs they moſt fear'd of the Chancellor's Style, when they thought now the Co- 
venant to be neceſſary tobe inſiſted upon more than ever. So that, when the De- 
Claration was read at the Board the ſecond time moſt Men being mov'd with the 
diſcourſes, and fears which were expreſs'd abroad of ſome ill effects it might pro- 
duce, it was more faintly Debated, and Men ſeem'd not to think that the pub- 
ihing any, at this time, was of ſo much importance, as they formerly had con- 
celv'd it to be. By all which Men may judge, how hard a thing it was for the 
King to reſolve, and act with that ſteadineſs and reſolution, which the moſt unn. 
proſperous Condition doth more require than the State that is leſs perplex'd and Von which | 
— Thus the Declaration ſlept without farther propoſition to publiſh 4 laid 4 
All things being now as much provided for as they were like to be, the two Em- 
affadours for Spain were very ſollicitous to begin their Journey, the King being 
at laſt reſoly'd not to give his Mother the trouble of making a Journey to meet 

m, but to go himſelf directly to St. Germain's, where her . Majeſty was. Th 

Prince of Orange, to advance that reſolution, had promis'd to ſupply the King wit 
A a a | twenty 
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twenty thouſand pounds; which was too great a Loan for him to make, who had 
already great debts upon him, though it was very little for the enabling the King 
to diſcharge the debts He and his Family had contracted at the Hague, and to make 
his Journey. Out of the Sum the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, were 
to receive ſo much as was deſign'd to defray their Journey to Paris: what was 
neceſſary for the diſcharge of their Embaſſj, or for making their Journey from 
Paris, was not yet provided. The King had ſome hope, that the Duke of Lorraiy 
would lend him ſome Money; which he deſign'd for this ſervice; which made it 
neceſſary that they ſhould immediately reſort to Bruſſels, to finiſh that Negotia. 
tion and from thence to proſecute their Journey. 1 | 
In the ſolliciting their firſt diſpatch at the Hague, they made a diſcovery that 
ſeem'd very ſtrange to them, though afterwards it was a truth that was very noto. 
rious. Their Journey having been put off ſome days, only for the receipt of that 
ſmall Sum, which was to be paid them out of the Money to be lent by the 
Prince of Orange, and Hemflet the Prince's chief Officer in ſuch affairs of Money 
having been ſome days at Amſterdam to negotiate that Loan, and no Money being 
return'd, they believ'd that there was ſome affected delay; and ſo went to the Prince 
of Orange, who hadadvis'd, and was well pleas'd with that Embaſſy, to know when 
that Money would be ready for the King, that he might likewiſe reſolve upon the 
time for his own Journey. The Prince told them, he believ'd, that They, who 
ce knew London ſo well, and had heard ſo much diſcourſe of the wealth of Holand, 
« would wonder very much that he ſhould have been endeavouring above ten days 
ce to borrow twenty thouſand pounds; and that the richeſt Men in Amſterdam had 
« promiſed him to ſupply him with it, and that one half of it was not yet provided, 
He faid, © it was not that there was any queſtion of his credit, which was very 
« good; and that the ſecurity he gave, was as good as any Body deſir'd, and upon 
« which he could have double the Sum in leſs time, if he would receive it in Pa. 
te per, which was the Courſe of that Country; where bargains being made for one 
«< hundred thouſand pounds to be paid within ten days, it was never known that 
« twenty thouſand pounds was paid together in one Town; but by Bills upon Not. 
« terdam, Harlem, the Hague, and Antwerp, and other places, which was as conve- 
* nient, or more, to all Parties; and he did verily believe, that though Amſterdan 
« could pay a Million within a Month, upon any good occaſion, yet they would 
<« be troubled to bring twenty thouſand pounds together into any one Room; and 
« that was the true reaſon, that the Money was not yet brought to the Hague; 
which it ſhould be within few days; as it was accordingly. 
The Embaſa- The Emba ſſadours took their leave of the King at the Hague before the middle 
 eoursfor Spain of May, and had a Yatch from the Prince of Orange, that attended them at Rotter. 
begin their dam, and tranſported them with great convenience to Antwerp, where the Chan- 
2 cellor's Wife and his Family were arriv'd ten days before, and were ſettled ina 
good and convenient Houſe; where the Lord Cottington and He both Lodg'd uhilſ 
they ſtay'd in that City. There they met the Lord Jermyn in his way towards 
the King, to haſten the King's Journey into France, upon the Queen's great im- 
portunity. He was very glad they were both come away from the King, and belie- 
ved he ſhould more eaſily prevail with his Majeſty in all things, as indeed he did. 
After two or three days ſtay at Antwerp, they went to Bruſſels to deliver their 
Credentials both to the Arch- Duke, and the Duke of Lorrazy, and to viſit the 
Spaniſh Miniſters, and, upon their Landing at Br«ſels, they took it for a good O- 
men, that they were aſſured“ that ie Brune, who had been one of the Plenipotentia- 
« riesat the Treaty at Munſter, on the behalfof the King of Spain, was then in that 
“ Town with Credentials to viſit the King, and to condole with him. The) 
had an Audience, the next day, of the Arch-Duke : they perform'd the Compli- 
ments to him from the King, and inform'd him of their Embaſſy into Spain, and 
deſir'd his recommendation, and good Offices in that Court; which he, accord- 
ing to his flow, and formal way of ſpeaking, conſented to: and they had no more 
They viſet the to do with Him, but receiv'd the viſits from the Officers, in his Name, according 
Duke of Lor- to the ſtyle of that Court. Their main buſineſs was with the Dukeof Lorrall, 
Fun ar Bruſ* to procure Money for their Journey into Spain. 
25 els, The Duke was a Prince that liv'd in a different manner from all other So. 
veraign Princes in the World: from the time, that he had been driven out 0 
his Country by France, he had retir'd to Bruſſels with his Army, which he keßt 


up very ſtrong, and ſerv'd the King of Spain with it againſt the French, upon 5 
| | | ter , 
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terms and conditions, as were made, and renew'd every year between them; by 


which he receiv d great Sums of Money yearly from the Spaniard, and was ſure 
fficers re- 


me d no Orders but from himſelf : He always agreed at the Council of War 


what he ſhould do, and his Army was in truth the beſt part of the Spaniſh Forces. 


own neceſſary Expences muſt be provided for. 
There were two Spaniards, by whom all the Councils there were govern'd and 
conducted, and which the Arch-Duke himſelf could not controul; the Conde 
of Pignoranda (who was newly come from Munſter, being the other Plenipoten- 
tiary there; and ſtaid only at Bruſſels, in expectation of renewing the Treaty 
again with France; but, whilſt he ſtaid there, was in the higheſt Truſt of all the 
Affairs) and the Conde of Fuenſaldagna, who was the Governour of the Armes, 
and Commanded the Army next under the Arch-Duke 3 which was a ſubordi- 
| nation very little inferior to the being General. They were both very able and 
| expert Men in buſineſs, and if they were not very wiſe Men, that Nation had 
none. The former was a Man of the Robe, of a great Wit, and much Expe- 
rience, Proud, and, if he had not been a little too Pedantick, might very well 
be look'd upon as a very extraordinary Man, and was much improv'd by the ex- 
cellent temper of le Brune (the other Plenipotentiary) who was indeed a wiſe 
Man, and by ſeeming to defer in all things to Pignoranda, govern'd him. The 
Conde of Fuenſaldagna was of a much better temper, more induſtry, and more 
infinuations than Spaniards uſe to have: His greateſt Talent lay to Civil buſi- 
nels; yet he was the beſt General of that time to all other offices and purpoſes, 
than what were neceſſary in the hour of Battle, when he was not ſo preſent and 
compos'd as at all other ſeaſons, : „„ | 
Both theſe receiv'd the Embaſſadours with the uſual Civilities, and return'd 
their viſits to their own Lodging, but ſeem'd not pleaſed with their Journey to 
Madrid, and ſpoke much of the neceſſities that Crown was in, and its diſability 
to aſſiſt the King; which the Embaſſadours imputed to the influence Don Alonzo 
de Cardenas had upon them both; who remain'd till under the ſame Character 
in England he had done for many years before. The ſame Civilities were per- 
form'd between le Brune and them; who treated them with much more freedom, 
and encourag'd them to hope well from their Negotiation in Spain; acquainted 
them with his own Inſtructions, © to give the King all affurance of the affection 
* of his Catholick Majefty, and of his readineſs to do any thing for him that 
was in his power. He ſaid, © he only deferr'd his Journey, becauſe he heard 
that the King intended to ſpend ſome time at Breda; and he had rather at- 
tend him There, than at the Hague. 5 
When the Embaſſadours had diſpatch'd all their buſineſs at Bruſſels, and re- 
celv'd the Money from the Duke of Lorrain, they return'd to Antwerp; where 
they were to Negotiate for the return of their Monies to Madrid; which re- 
 Quir'd very much warineſs, the Bills from thence finding now more difficulties 
| ar Madrid, than they had done in former times. 
| By the Letters my Lord Jermyn brought, and the importunity he uſed, the 
| King reſolv'd to begin his Journey ſooner than he thought to have done, that is 
ſooner than he thought he ſhould have been able, all provifions being to begin to 
made both for his Journey into France, and from thence into Ireland, after the 
oney was receiv'd that ſhould Py. for them, But the Queen's impatience was 
\ aa 2 
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fo great to ſee his Majeſty, that the Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his 
Wife, were as impatient to give her that ſatisfaction. Though her Majeſty could 
not juſtly diſtike any reſolution the King had taken, nor could imagine whither 
he ſhould go but into Treland,ſhe was exceedingly diſpleas'd that any reſolutionat 
all had been taken before ſhe was conſulted. She was angry that the Counſellors 
were choſen without her directions, and looked upon all that had been done, x 
done in order to exclude her from meddling in the Affairs; all which ſhe impu. 
ted principally to the Chancellor of the Exchequer : nevertheleſs ſhe was not 
pleas'd with the deſign of the Negotiation in Spain. For though ſhe had no con. 
fidence of his affection to her, or rather of his complying with all her Commands 
yet ſhe had all confidence in his Duty and Integrity to the King, and therefore 
wiſh'd he ſhould be {till about his Perſon, and truſted in his buſineſs; which ſle 
thought him much fitter for than ſuch a Negotiation, which ſhe beliey'd, out 

| of her natural prejudice to Spain, would produce no advantage to the King, 
The King re- That the Queen might receive ſome content, in knowing that the King had 
moves to Bre- begun his Journey, the Prince of Orange defir'd him, © whilſt his Servants pre. 
Vo “ par'd what was neceflary at the Hague, that Himſelf, and that part of his Train 
« that was ready, would go to Breda, and ſtay there till the reſt were ready to come 
* up to him; that being his beſt way to Flanders, through which he muſt paſ 
into France, Breda was a Town of the Prince's own, where he had a handſom: 
Palace and Caſtle, and a place where the King might have many Divertiſements, 
Hither the Spaniſh Embaſſadour le Brune, came to attend his Majeſty,and deliver 
his Maſter's Compliments to his Majeſty, and offer'd his own Services to him, 
whilſt he ſhould remain in thoſe Provinces; he being at that time deſign'd to re- 
main Embaſſadour to the United Provinces; as he did; and died ſhortly after at 
the Hague with a general regret. He was born a Subject to the King of Spain,in 
that part of Burgundy that was under his Dominion; and having been from his 
youth always bred in buſineſs, and being a Man of great Parts, and Temper, he 
might very well be looked upon as one of the beſt States-men in Chriſtendom, 

and who beſt underſtood the true Intereſt of all the Princes of Europe. 
Aſſoon as the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, heard of the King's being 
at Breda, and that he intended to haſten his Journey for France, they reſoly', 
having in truth not yet Negotiated all things neceflary for their Journey, to 
ſtay till the King paſſed by, and not to go to St Germair's till the firſt Interview, 
and Eclarciſments were paſſed between the King and Queen, that they might 
then be the better able to judge what Weather was like to be. 

Fhenceto Ants The King was receiv'd at Antwerp-with great Magnificence: He enter'd in a 
wWerp: very rich Coach with ſix Horſes, which the Arch-Duke ſent a preſent to him 
Li when he came into the Spaniſh Dominions: He was treated there, at the Charge 
Thence to of the City, very ſplendidly for two days: and went then to Bruſſels, where he 
_ Bruſſels, was lodged in the Palace, and Royally entertain'd. But the French Army, un- 
der the Command of the Conte de Harcourt,was two days before ſet down before 
Cambray; with the News whereof the Spaniſh Council was ſurpriſed, and in ſo 
much diſorder,that the Arch-Duke was gone to the Army to Mons, and Valenci. 
ennes, whilſt the King was in Antwerp; fo that the King was receiv'd only b) 

his Officers; who perform'd their parts very well 5 
Here the Conde of Pignoranda waited upon the King in the Quality of an Em- 
baſſadour, and cover'd. And his Majeſty ſtaid here three or four days, not be- 
ing able ſuddainly to reſolve which way he ſhould paſs into France, But he was 
not troubled long with that doubt; for the French thought to have ſurpriſed 
that Town, and to have caſt up their Line of Circumvallation before any Sup- 
plies could be put in; but the Conde Fuenſaldagna found a way to put ſeven ot 
TE eight hundred Foot into the Town; upon which the French raiſed the Siege; 
The King bad and ſo the King made his Journey by the uſual way; and, near Valenciennes, had 
ene an Interview with the Arch-Duke; and after ſome ſhort Ceremonies, continue 
Duke near Va- ON his Journey, and lodged at Cambray; where he was likewiſe treated by the 
leneiennes, Conde de Garcies, who was Governour there, and a very civil Gentleman. 
About a week after the King left Bruſſels, the two Embaſſadours proſecutes 
their Journey for Paris; where they ſtaid only one day, and then went to dl, 
Germair's; where the King and the Queen his Mother, with both their Fam! 
lies, and the Duke of Tork's, then were; by whom they were receiv'd graclom” 


ly. They had no reaſon to repent their caution in ſtaying ſo long behind: 
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King, for they found the Court ſo full of jealouſy and diſorder, that every Body 
was glad that they were come. After the firſt two or three days that the Kin 

and Queen had been together, which were ſpent in tears and lamentations for the 
great alteration that had happen'd ſince their laſt parting, the Queen begun to 
confer with the King of hisbuſineſs, and what courſe he meant to take; in which 
ſhe found him ſo reſerv'd, as if he had no mind ſheſhould be converſant in it. He 
made no Apologies to her; which ſhe expected; nor any profeſſions of reſigning 


himſelf up to her Advice. On the contrary, upon ſome expoſtulations, he had told 


herplainly, that he would always perform his Duty towards her with great af. 
« fection and exactneſs, but that in his buſineſs he would obey his own reaſon and 
« judgement ; and did as good as deſire her not to trouble her ſelf in his Affairs: 
and finding her paſſions ſtrong, he frequently retired from her with ſome abrupt. 
neſs, and ſeem'd not to deſire to be ſo much in her Company as ſheexpetted; and 
preſcribed ſome new rules to be obſerv'd in his own retirement, which he had 
not been accuſtom'd to. he | 

This kind of unexpected behaviour gave the Queen much trouble. Shebegun 
to think, that this diſtance, which the King ſeem'd to affect, was more than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could wiſh; and that there was ſome Body 
elſe, who did her more differvice: inſomuch as tothe Ladies who were about her, 
whereof ſome were very much his Friends, ſhe ſeem'd to wiſh, that the Chan- 


cellor were come. There wasa Gentleman, who was newly come from England, 
and who came to the Hagueafter the Chancellor had taken hisleave of the King, 


and had been ever ſince verycloſe about him, being one of the Grooms of his Bed- 
Chamber, one Mr Thomas Elliot, a Perſon ſpoken of before; whom the King's 
Father had formerly ſent into France, at the ſame time that he reſoly'd the Prince 
ſhould go for the Weſt 3 and for no other reaſon, but that he ſhould not attend up- 
onhisSon. And he had given order, © that if he ſhould return out of France, and 


] come into the Weſt, the Council ſhould not ſuffer him to be about the Prince; 
| * with whom he thought he had too much Credit, and would uſe it ill; and he 
E © had never ſeen the Prince from the time he left Oxford till now. He was a bold 


Man, and ſpoke all things confidently, and had not that reverence for the late 
King which he ought to have had; and leſs for the Queen; though he had great 


| obligations to both; yet being not ſo great as he had a mind to, he look'd upon them 
zs none at all. This Gentleman came to the King juſt as he left the Hague, and 
both as he was a new Comer, and as one for whom his Majeſty had formerly 
much kindneſs, was very well receiv'd; and being one who would receive no in- 
jury from his modeſty, made the favour the King ſhew'd him as bright, and to 
mine as much in the Eyes of all Men, as was poſhble. He was never from the 
> Perſon of the King, and always whiſpering in his Ear, taking upon him to un- 
| Cerſtand the ſenſe and opinion of all the Loyal Party in England: And when he 
had a mind that the King ſhould think well, or illof any Man, he told him, © that 


he was much belov'd by, or very odious to all his Party there. By theſe infuſi- 


ons, he had prevailed with him to look with leſs grace upon the Earlof Briſtol, 
| who came from Caen (where he had hithertoreſided) to kiſs his hands, than his 
| OWn good Nature would have inclined him to; and more to diſcountenance 
the Lord Digby, and to tell him plainly, „that he ſhould not ferve him 
| © In the place of Secretary of State; in which he had ſerv'd his Father and from 
| Which Men have ſeldom been remov'd upon the Deſcent of the Crown; and not 
to admit either Father or Son to be of his Council; which was moreextraordi- 
| Nary. He told the King, it would be the moſt unpopular thing he could do, 
| 5 and which would loſe him more Hearts in England than any other thing, if 
he were thought to be govern'd by his Mother. And in a Month's time that 


e had been about the King, he begun already to be look'd upon as very like to 
come the Favourite. He had uſed the Queen with wonderful neglect when ſhe. 


poke to him, and had got ſo much Intereſt with the King, that he had procured 

apromiſe from his Majeſty to make Colonel Windham, whoſe Daughter Mr EAiot 
nad Married, Secretary of State; an honeſt Gentleman, but extreme unequal 

do that Province; towards which he could not pretend a better qualification, than 

| that his Wife had been Nurſe to the Prince, who was now King. 


In theſe kind of humours and indiſpoſitions the Embafſadours found the Court, 


| Wien they came to St. Germain's. They had, during their ſtay at Paris, in their 
| Way to Court gonferr'd with the 5 or Briſtol, and his Son the Lord Dig); 
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who breath'd out their Griefs to them; and the Lord Dzgby was the more troy, 
bled to find that Mr. Elliot, who was a known and declared Enemy of his, had 
gotten. ſo much Credit with the King, as to be able to ſatisfy his own malic, 
upon him, by the countenance of his Majeſty; in whom, he knew, theKing his 
Father defired, that he ſhould of all Men have the leaſt Intereſt. After they had 
been a day or two there, the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinking it his Duty 
to ſay ſomewhat to the Queen in particular, and knowing that ſhe expected he 
fhould do ſo, and the King having told him at large all that had paſſed with 


his Mother, and the ill humour ſhe was in (all which his 1 * related ing 


more exalted Dialect than he had been accuſtom'd to) and his Majeſty being very 


willing to underſtand what the Queen thought upon the whole, the Chancellor 


A private Au- 


asked a private Audience; which her Majeſty readily granted. And after ſhe had 


; be gently expoſtulated upon the old paſſages at Jerſey, ſhe concluded with the men. 
e Non of the great confidence the King her Husband had always repoſed in hin 


Ihe Quee N. 


and thereupon renew'd her own gracious profeſſions of good will towards hin, 
Then ſhe complain'd, not without tears, of the King's unkindneſs towards her 
and of his way of living with her, of ſome expreſſions he had uſed in diſcourſe in 
her own preſence, and of what he had ſaid in other places, and of the great 
credit Mr. Elliot had with him, and of his rude Behaviour toward 


her Majeſty, and laſtly of the ineredible deſign of making Windban Se. 


cretary; who, beſides his other unfitneſs, ſhe ſaid, © would beſure to joyn with 
the other to leſſen the King's kindneſs to her all they could, The Chancellor, 


after he had made all the profeſſions of duty to her Majeſty which became him, 
and ſaid what he really believ'd of the King's kindneſs and reſpect for her, ask d her 


* whether ſhe would give him leave to take notice of any thing ſhe had ſaidty 


„ him, or, in general, that he found her Majeſty unſatisfied with the Kings 
„ unkindneſs? The Queen replied, © that ſhe was well contented he ſhould tale 
& notice of every thing She had ſaid; and, above all of his purpoſe to make Wind. 


ham Secretary: of which the King had not made the leaſt mention, though 


he had taken notice to him of moſt other things the Queen had ſaid to him. 
The Chancellor, ſhortly after, found an opportunity to inform the King ofal 
that had paſſed from the Queen, in ſuch a method as might give him occaſionto 


enlarge upon all the particulars. The King heard him very greedily, and proteſted, 


„that he deſir'd nothing more than to live very well with the Queen; towards 
* whom he would never fail in his Duty, as far as was conſiſtent with his Ho- 
« nour, and the good of his Affairs; which, at preſent, it may be, required more 
“ reſervation towards the Queen, and to have it believ'd that he Com. 
„ municated leſs with Her than he did, or than he intended to do: that 
„if he did not ſeem to be deſirous of her Company, it was only when ſhe 
« griey'd him by ſome Importunities, in which he could not ſatisfy her; and 


that her exception againſt Elliot was very unjuſt 3 and“ that he knew well the 


© Man to be very honeſt, and that he lov'd him well; and that the prejudice the 
« King his Father had againſt him, was only by the malice of the Lord Dzgby, who 
© hated him without a cauſe, and had likewiſe inform'd the Queen of ſome fal- 
& ſhoods, which had incenſed her Majeſty againſt him; and ſeem'd throughol! 
much concern'd to juſtify Eliot, againſt whom the Chancellor himſelf had no & 
ceptions, but receiv'd more reſpects from him than he paid to moſt other Men. 

When the Chancellor ſpoke of making Windham Secretary, the King did not 
own the having promiſed to do it, but“ that he intended to do it: the Chancel- 
lor ſaid, he was glad he had not promiſed it; and that he hoped, he would ne. 
ver do it: that hewasan honeſt Gentleman, but in no degree qualified for thi! 
« Office. He put him in mind of Secretary Nicholas, who was then there to pre- 
ſent his Duty to him; © that he was a Perſon of ſuch known affection and ho- 


* neſty, that he could not do a more ungracious thing than to paſs Himby. Th 


King ſaid, he thought Secretary Nicholas to be a very honeſt Man; but he had 
4 no title to that Office more than another Man; that Mr. Windham had not 
« any experience in that Employment, but that it depended ſo much upon form), 
* that he would quickly be inſtructed in it: that he was a very honeſt Man, for 
* whom he had never done any thing, and had now nothing elſe to give bl 
but this place; for which he doubted not but, in a ſhort time, he would make 
« himſelf very fit. All that the Chancellor could prevail with his Majeſty, Was 
to ſuſpend the doing it for ſome time, and that he would hear him again upon tie 


Subject, before he took a final Reſolution, For the reſt, he promiſed 3 
ſpeaß 


« i k upon ſome Particulars with the Queen, and to live with | tan 
6c wich alt kindneſs and freedom that ſhe might be in good humour, * | 
he heard Her, andall others, very unwillingly, who ſpoke againſt Mr Windham's 
Parts for being Secretary or Stare. DPM fg 

One day the Lord Cottington, when the Chancellor and ſome others were pre. 
ſent, told the King very gravely (according to his cuſtom, who never ſmiled when 0 
he made others merry) © that he had an humble Suit to him, on the behalf of an 
« g1d Servant of his Father's, and whom, he aſſured him upon his knowledge, his WY 
Father loy'd as well as he did any Man of that condition in England; and that f 
« he had been for many years one of his Falconers; and he did really believe him b 
« to be one of the beſt Falconers in England; and thereupon enlarged himſelf (as \ 
he could do very well, in all the terms of that Science) to ſhew how very skilful — 
he was in that Art. The King asked him, “ what he would have him do for 4 
« him? Cottington told him, it was very true that his Majeſty kept no Falcon. F4 
« ers, and the poor Man was grown old, and could not Ride as he had uſed to 
« do; bat that he was a very honeſt Man, and could Read very well, and had as 
« 21dible a voice as any Man need to have; and therefore beſought his Majeſty, 
« that he would make him his Chaplain; which ſpeaking with ſo compoſed a 
Countenance, and ſomewhat of earneſtneſs, the King looked upon him with a 
Cnile to know what he meant; when He, with the ſame gravity, afſured him, 
« the Falconer was in all reſpects as fit to be his Chaplain, as Colonel Windham 
« was to be Secretary of State; which ſo ſurpriſed the King, who had never 
ſpoken to him of the matter, all that were preſent being not able to abſtain from 
laughing, that his Majeſty was ſomewhat out of Countenance : and this being 
merrily totd by ſome of the Standers by, 1t grew to be a ſtory in all Com panies, 
and did really divert the King from the purpoſe, and made the other ſo much 
aſhamed of pretending to it, that there was no more diſcourſe of it. | e 

Whilſt all Endeavours were uſed to compoſe all ill humours here, that the King A. account of 
might proſecute his intended Voyage for Ireland, there came very ill news from 2e Fairs in 
Ireland. Aſſoon as the Marquis of Ormond was arriv'd, as hath been ſaid before, Irelend after 
the Confederate Catholicks, who held their Aſſembly, as they had always done, - _ of 
at Kilkenny, ſent Commiſſioners to him to Congratulate his Arrival, and to enter po 9m hen 
upon a Treaty of Peace, that they might all return to their Obedience to the 
King. But the inconſtancy of that Nation was ſuch, that, notwithſtanding their 
experience of the ruin they had brought upon themſelves by their falling from 
their former Peace, and notwithſtanding that themſelves had ſent to Paris to 
importune the Queen and the Prince to ſend the Marquis of Ormond back to 
them, with all promiſes and proteltations that they would not inſiſt upon any 
unreaſonable Conceſſions; now he was come upon their invitation to them, they 
made new demands in point of Religion, and inſiſted upon other things, which if 
he ſhould conſent to, would have irreconciled all the Engliþ,who were under the 
Lord Tnchiquin, upon whom his principal confidence was placed: By this means 
ſo much time was ſpent, that the Winter paſſed without any agreement; where« 
by they might have advanc'd againſt the Parliament Forces, which were then 
weak, and in want of all manner of Supplies, whilſt the diſtractions continu'd in 
England between the Parliament and the Army, the diviſions in the Army, and 
the proſecution of the King; during which the Governours there had work e- 
nough to look to themſelves ; and left Ireland to provide for it ſelf: and if that 
unfortunate People would have made uſe of the advantages that were offer'd, that 
Kingdom might indeed have been entirely Reduced to the King's Obedience. 

Thar the Lord Lieutenant might even compel them to preſerve themſelves, he 
went himſelf to Kilkenny, where the Council fate, about Chriſtmas, after three 
months had been ſpent from his arrival, that no more time might be loſt in their 
Commiſſioners coming and going, and that the Spring might not be loſt as well 
as the Winter. And at laſt a Peace was made and concluded; by which,againſt 
ſuch a day, the Confederate Catholicks oblig'd themſelves, © to bring into the 
© Field, a body of Horſe and Foot, with all proviſions for the Field, which 
: ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the Lord Lieutenant, and to march as he ſhould ap- 
point. The Treaty had been drawn out into the more length, in hope to have 
brought the whole Nation to the ſame, agreement. And the General Aſſembly, 
to Which they all pretended to ſubmit, and from which all had receiv'd their 
Commiſſions, as hath been ſaid, ſent 5 Owen O Neile, vho remain'd in Viſter with 
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his Army, and came not himſelf to X7[kenny,as he had promis'd to have done, up. 
on pretence of his Indiſpoſition of health. He profeſs'd © to ſubmit to what. 
« ſoever the General Aſſembly ſhould determine: but when they ſent the Arti. 
cles, to which they had agreed, to be ſign'd by him, he took ſeveral exceptions 
eſpecially in matters of Religion; which he thought was not enough provided 
for; and, in the end, poſitively declar'd © that he would not ſubmit, or be boung 
by thera: and at the ſame time he ſent to the Marquis of Ormond, * that he 
„ would treat with him apart, and not concern himſelf in what the Aﬀemhjy 
& reſolv'd upon. 

The truth is, there was nothing of Religion in this contention; which pro. 
ceeded from the Animoſity between the two Generals, O Nezle and Preſton, and 
the bitter Faction between the old Jriſb and the other, who were as much hateg 

by the old, as the Engliſh were; and laſtly, from the Ambition of Owen O Neile; 
who expected ſome Conceſſions to be made to him in his own particular, which 
would very much have offended and incenſed the other Party, 1f they had been 
granted to him: ſo that the Aﬀembly was well pleaſed to leave him out, and 
concluded the Peace without him. OO 
Hereupon the Lord Lieutenant uſed all poſſible endeavours that the Army 
might be form'd, and ready to march in the beginning of the Spring. And 
though there was not an appearance anſwerable to their promiſe, yet their Troops 
ſeem'd ſo good, and were ſo numerous, that he thought fit to march towards 
Dublin; and, in the way, to take all Caſtles and Garriſons, which were poſſeſs 
by the Parliament : in which they had very good Succeſs. For many of the 
Parliament Soldiers having ſerv'd the King, they took the firſt opportunity, up- 
on the Marquis of Ormond's approach within any diſtance, to come to him; and 
by that means ſeveral places Surrender'd likewiſe to him. Colonel Monk, who 
had formerly ſerv'd the King, and remain'd, for the ſpace of three or four years, 
Priſoner in the Tower, had been at laſt prevailed with by the Lord Liſe to 
ſerye the Parliament againſt the 1r:þ; pleaſing himſelf with an opinion that he 
did not therein ſerve againſt the King. He was at this time Governour of Dun. 
dalk,a Garriſon about thirty miles from Dublin; which was no ſooner ſummon'd 
(Tredagh, and thoſe at a nearer diſtance, being taken) but he was compell'd by 
his own Soldiers to deliver it up; and if the Officer who Commanded the Par- 
ty which Summon'd him, had not been his Friend, and thereby hoped to have 
reduced him ro the King's Service, his Soldiers would have thrown him over 
the Wails, and made their own conditions afterwards; and moſt of that Gar- 
Tifon betook themielves to the King's Service. 
| The Marquis Upon all theſe Encouragements, before the Troops were come up to make the 
o Ormond, Army as numerous as it might have been, the Marquis was perſwaded to block up 
ND! Dub. Dublin at a very little diſtance; having good reaſon to hope, from the ſmallneſs 
m. of the Garriſon, and a Party of well affected People within the Towy, that it 
would in a ſhort time have been given up to him. In the mean time, he uſed all 
the means he could to haſten the Iriſh Troops, ſome whereof were upon their march, 
and others not yet raiſed, to come up to the Army. By all their Letters from 
London (with which, by the way of Dublin, and the Ports of Munſter, there was 
good Intelligence) they underſtood, that there were fifteen hundred, or two thou- 
ſand Men ſhipp'd for Treland,: and the wind having been for ſome time againſt 


1 80 


The Lord In- their coming for Dublin; there was an apprehenſion that they might be gone for 


chiquin de- Mu nſter: whereupon the Lord Inchiquin, who was not confident of all his Gar- 


e riſons there, very unhappily departed with ſome Troops of Horſe to look after 
ſter. his Province; there being then no cauſe to apprehend any ſally out of Dublin, 


where they were not in a condition to look out of their own Walls. But he 
Reeruits land Was not gone above two days, when the Wind coming fair, the Ships expected came 
at Dublin into the Port of Dublin; and landed a greater number of Soldiers, eſpeciall) of 
— Eng- Horſe, than was reported; and brought the News that Cromwell himfelf was made 
_ Lieutenant of Ireland, and intended to be ſhortly there with a very great ſupply 
of Horſe and Foot. This Fleet that was already come, had brought Armes, al 
Jones ſallie: Cloaths, and Money, and Victuals; which much exalted the Garriſon and the 
out of Dublin City; which preſently turn'd out of the Town ſome of thoſe who were ſuſpecte 
and bears the to wiſh well to the Marquis of Ormond, and impriſon'd others. The ſecond day 
Marquis of after the arrival of the Succours, Jones, who had been a Lawyer, and was then 


Ormond Governour of Dublin, at Noon. day, march'd out of the City with a Body — 
thoula 


— . 


thouſand Foot, and three or four Troops of Horſe, and fell upon that Quarter which 
was next the Town zwhere they found ſo little reſiſtance that they adventur'd upon 
the next; and in ſhort ſo diſorder'd the whole Army, one half whereof was on 
the other ſide the River, that the Lord Lieutenant, after he had, in the head of 
ſome Officers whom he drew together, Charg'd the Enemy with the loſs of many 
of thoſe who follow'd him, was at laſt compell'd to draw off the whole Army, which 
was ſodiſcomfited, that he did not think fit to return them again to their Poſts, till 
both the Troops which he had were refreſh'd, and compoſed, and their Numbers 
encreaſed by the Levies which ought to have been made before, and which were 
now in a good forwardneſs. | 5 . 
It may be remember'd, that the general Inſurrections in the laſt year, the revolt 
of the Navy, and the Invaſion of the Scots, encouraged and drawn in by the Pres- 
byterian Party, had fo diſturb'd and obſtructed the Counſels both in the Parlia- 
ment, and in the Army, thatnothing had been done in all that year towards the 
relief of Ireland, except the ſending over the Lord Liſle as Lieutenant, with a 
Commiſſion that was determin d at the end of ſo many Months, and which had 
given ſo little relief to the Engliſh, that it only diſcover'd more their weakneſs, and 
animoſity towards each other, than obſtructed the 1riſh in making their progreſs 
in all the partsof the Kingdom; and the more confirm'd the Lord Inc hiquin to pur- 
ſue his Reſolutions of ſerving the King, and of receiving the Marquis of Ormond, 
how meanly ſoever attended, and to unite with the 1riſh; the perfecting of which 
conjunction, with ſo general a ſucceſs, brought ſo great reproach upon the Parlia- 
ment, with referggce to the loſs of Ireland, that the noiſe thereof was very great: 
So that Cromwell thought it high time, in his own Perſon, to appear upon a Stage Gromwen 
of ſo great Action. There had been always Men enough to be ſpar'd out of the made Lord 
Army to have been ſent upon that Expedition, when the other difficulties were at Lieutenant of 
higheſt ; but the conducting it then was of that importance, that it was, upon Ireland. 
the matter, to determine which power ſhould be ſuperior, the Presbyterian or 
the Independent. And therefore the one had ſet up and deſign'd Waller for that 
command, and Cromwell, againſt Him and that Party, had inſiſted, that it ſhould be 
given to Lambert, the ſecond Man of the Army, who was known to have as great 
a deteſtation of the Presby terian power, as he had of the Prerogative of the Crown: 
and the Conteſts between the two Factions, which of theſe ſhould be ſent, had 
ſpent a great part of the laſt year, and of their Winter Counſels. But now, when 
all the Domeſtick differences were compos'd by their ſucceſſes in the fleld, andthe 
bloody proſecution of their civil Counſels, ſo that there could be little dont to 
the diſturbance of the Peace of England, and when MWaller's Friends were fo ſup: 
preſs d, that he was no more thought of, Cromwell began to think that the com- 
mitting the whole Government of Ireland, with ſuch an Army as was neceſſary to 
be ent thither, was too great a Truſt even for his beloved Lambert himſelf, and 
was to leſſen his own power and authority, both in the Army which was command- 
ed by Fairfax,andin the other, that, being in Ireland, would, upon any occaſion, have 
great influence upon the Affairs of England. And therefore, whilſt there appear'd 
no other obſtructions in the relief of Ireland (which was every day loudly call'd 
for) than the determining who ſhould take that Charge, ſome of his Friends, who 
were always ready upon ſuch occaſions, on a ſuddain propos'd Cromwell Himſelf 
the Lieutenant General, to conduct that Expedition, 8 1 IS 
Cromwell himſelf was always abſent when ſuch Overtures were to be made; and 
Whoever had propos'd Lambert, had propos'd it as a thing moſt agreeable to Crom- 
wells deſire; and therefore, when they heard Cromwell Himſelf propoſed for the 
ſervice, and by thoſe who they were ſure intended him no affront, they imme- 
diately acquieſced in the Propoſition, and look'd upon the change as a good ex- 
pedient: on the other ſide, the Presbyterian party was no leſs affected, and con- 
Cluded that it was only a trick to defer tlie ſervice, and that he never did intend 
to go thither in Perſon; or that if he did, his abſence from England would give 
them all the advantages they could wiſh, and that they ſhould then recover entire- 
ly their General Fairfax totheir Party; who was already much broken in Spirit 
upon the concurrence he had been drawn to, and declar'd ſome bitterneſs againſt 
the Perſons who had led him to it. And ſo in a moment both Parties were a- 
Breed, and Oliver Cromwell elected and declar'd to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with as ample, and independent a Commiſſion, as could beprepar'd. | | 
Gec Crommell 
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he HI ST OKI Book XII. 
Cromwell, how little ſurpriſed ſoever with this defignation, appear'd the next 
day in the Houſe full of confuſion and irreſolution; which the natural temper: 
and compoſure of his underſtanding could hardly avoid, when he leaſt defir d 
it; and therefore, when it was now to his purpoſe, he could act it to the liſe. 
And after much heſitation, and many expreſſions of his own unworthineſs, and 
diſability to ſupport © ſo great a Charge, and of the entire reſignation of him 
* to Their commands, and abſolute dependence upon God's providence and Blef. 
* ſing, from whom he had receiv'd many Inſtances of his Favour, he ſubmittedto 
their good will and pleaſure; and defir'd them“ that no more time might be log 
« in the preparations which were to be made for ſo great a Work; for he did 
« confeſs that Kingdom to be reduced to ſo great ſtreights, that he was willi 
to engage his own Perſon in this expedition, for the difficulties which appear'g 
„ init; and more out of hope, with the hazard of his life, to give ſome obſtrucdi. 
« on to the ſuccefſes which the Rebels were at preſent exalted with (for ſo he 


call'd the Marquis of Ormond, and all who joyn'd with him) © that ſo the Common. 


„Wealth might retain ſtill ſome footing in that Kingdom, till they might be able 
< to ſend freſh Supplies, than out of any expettation, that, with theſtrength he 
carried, heſhould be able, in any fignal degree, to prevail over them. 


N provides for- It was an incredible expedition that he uſed from this minute after his afſy. 
ces for hisgoing Ming that Charge, in the raiſing of Money, providing of Shipping, and drawing 


_ thither. 


of Forces together, for this enterpriſe. Before he could be ready himſelf to 
march, he ſent three thouſand Foot and Horſe to Milford Haven, to be Tranſport. - 
ed, aſſoon as they arriv'd there, to Dublin; all things being ready there for their 
Tranſportation ; which Troops, by the contrary Winds, were conſtrain'd tore. 
main there for many days. And that cauſed the report in Ireland, by the intel. 
ligence from London, that Cromwell intended to make a deſcent in Munſter ; which 
unhappily divided the Lord Tnchiquin, anda good Body of his Men from the Lord 
Lieutenant, as hath been ſaid, when he march'd towards Dublin, Nor did the 


Marquis of Ormond in truth at that time intend to have march'd thither with 


that expedition, until his Army ſhould begrown more numerous, and more ac. 
cuſtom'd to diſcipline, but the wonderful ſuccefſes of thoſe Troops, which were 


ſent before, in the taking of Trim, Dundalk, and all the out Garritons, and the in- 


Vitation and intelligence he had from within Dublin, made him unwilling toloſe 
any more time, ſince he was ſure that the croſsneſs of the Wind only hinder'd the 
arrival of thoſe Supplies, which were deſign'd thither out of Exgland: and the 
arrival of thoſe Supplies, the very day before his coming before Dublin, enabled 
the Governour thereof to make that Sally which is meatton'd before; and had 


that Succeſs which in mention'd. 


The Marquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his whole Army from Dublin 
to Tredagh, where he meant to remain till he could pur it into ſuch a poſture, 
that he might proſecute his farther deſign. And a full account of all theſe partl- 
culars met Cromwell at his arrival at Milford Haven, when he rather expected to 
hear of the loſs of Dublin, and was in great perplexity to reſolve what he was then 
to do. But all thoſe clouds being diſperſed, upon the news of the great ſuccels 


Cromwell am his Party had that he had ſent before, he de ferr'd not to Embark his whole Ar- 


rives Dub- 


my, and, with a very proſperous Wind, arriv'd at Dxblin within two or three 
days after the Marquis of Ormond had retired from thence; where he was receiv'd 
with wonderful Acclamation; which did not retard him from purſuing his ac- 
tive reſolutions, to improve thoſe adyantages had already befallen him. And the 
Marquis of Ormond was no ſooner advertiſed of his arrival, tgan he concluded to 
change his former reſolution, and to draw his Army to a greater diſtance, till 
thoſe Parties which were marching towards him from the ſeveral Quarters of 
the Kingdom, might come up to him; and in the mean while to put Tredagh 
into ſo good a poſture, as might entertain the Enemy, till he might be able to 
relieve them. And ſo he put into that place, which was looked upon, beſides 
the ſtrength of the Situation, to be in a good degree fortified, the flower of his 
Army,both of Soldiers and Officers, moſt of them Eng!ify,to the number of three 
thouſand Foot, and two or three good Troops of Hor!e, provided with all things; 
and committed the charge and command thereof to Sir 4r:hur Aſton, who had 
been often mention'd before, and was an Officer of great name and experience, 
and who at that time made little doubt of defending it againſt all the power ot 
Erempell, for at leaſt a Month's timo. And the Marquis of Ormond m_ nan 
| | | | oubt, 
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© zoubr, in much leſs time, to relieve and ſuccour it with his Army; and fo reti- 
red to thoſe parts where he had appointed a Rendezyous for his new Levies. : 
This News coming to St. Germain's broke all their Meaſures, at leaſt as to the 4455 News de 
Expedition: the reſolution continued for Ireland; but it was thought fit that Jays the King's 
they ſhould expect another account from thence, before the King begun his Jour. Vage inte Ire: 
ney; nor did it ſeem counſellable that his Majeſty ſnould venture at Sea whilſt land. 
the Parliament Fleet commanded the Ocean, and were then about the Coaſt of 
Ireland; but that he ſhould expect the Autumn, when the Seaſon of the year 
would call home, or diſperſe the Ships. But where to ſtay ſo long was the Queſ- 
tion; for it was now the Month of Auguſt, and as the King had receiv'd no kind 
of civility from France, ſince his laſt coming, ſo it was notorious enough that his 
E abſence was impatiently deſir'd by that Court; and the Queen, who found her 
| Felf diſappointed of that Dominion which ſhe had expected, reſolv'd to merit 
from the Cardinal by freeing him from a Gueſt that was ſo unwelcome to them, 
though he had not been in any degree chargeable to them; and ſo was not at all 
ſollicitous for his longer ſtay. So his Majeſty conſider'd how he ſhould make his 
departure; and, upon looking round, he reſolv'd,that he would make his Journey 
through Normandy,and Embark himſelf for his Ifland of Jerſey; which ill con- 
tinued under his obedience, and under the Government of Sir George Carteret ; 
who had in truth the power over the place,though he was but the Lieutenant of 
the Lord Jermyn 3 who, in thoſe ſtreights the King was in, and the great plen- 
ty he himſelf enjoyed, was wonderfully jealous that the King's being there would 
lefſen ſome of the profit, which he challenged from thence; and therefore,when 
it was found, in order to the King's Support, whilſt he ſhould ſtay there, neceſſa- 
| ry to ſell ſome of the King's Demeſnes in that Iſland, the yearly rent whereof 
| uſed to be receiv'd by that Lord towards the diſcharge of the Garriſon there he 
| inſiſted, with all poſſible importunity, that ſome of the Money, which ſhould 
be raiſed upon that Sale, ſhould be paid to Him, becauſe his receipt, for the 
time to come, would not remain ſo great as it had been formerly: and though 
this demand appear'd ſo unjuſt, and unreaſonable,that the Council could not ad- 
mit it, yet he did preyail with the King in private, to give him ſuch a Note un- 
der his hand, as enabled him to receive a good Sum of Money, after the return 
of his Majeſty into England, upon that conſideration. This Reſolution being 
taken for Jerſey, the King ſent to the Prince of Orange, © that he would cauſe 
two Ships of War to ride in the rode before St. Maloes (which they might do 
without notice) © and that he might have a Warrant remain in his hands, by 
* which the Ships might attend his Majeſty, when he ſhould require them; 
which they might do in very few hours; and in theſe he meant to Tranſport 
himſelf, aſſoon as it ſhould be ſeaſonable, into Ireland. Theſe Ships did wait 
his pleaſure there accordingly. 5 55 „ 
France had too good an excuſe at this time for not giving the King any aſſi- rye firs o 
| ſtance in Money, which he might expect, and did abundantly want, by the ill France whi/ 
| condition their own Affairs were in. Though the Sedition which had been raiſed e King was 
mn Faris the laſt Winter, was at preſent ſo much jg N by the Courage, and“ Pas. 
Condutt of the Prince of Conde (who brought the Army, which he commanded N 
in Flanders, with ſo great Expedition before Paris, that the City yielded to 
reaſon) ſo that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the Queen his Mother, and the whole 
Court, were at this preſent there; yet the wound was far from being cloſed up. 
he Town continued Kill in ill humour; more of the great Men adher'd to them 
than had done before; the Animoſities againſt the Cardinal increaſed, and, 
which made thoſe Animoſities the more terrible, the Prince of Conde, who ſurely 
had merited very much, either unſatisfied, or not to be ſatisfied, broke his Friend: 
Hip with the Cardinal, and ſpoke with much bitterneſs againſt him: So that 
dhe Court was far from being in that Tranquillity, as to concern it ſelf muen 
for the King our Maſter, if it had been otherwiſe well inclined to it. 1 3 
„All things ſtanding thus, about the middle of September, the King left St. The King leaves 
Germain's and begun his. Journey towards Jerſey ; and the Queen, the next day, re- Sr. Germain 
mov'd from thence to Paris to the Louvre. The two Embaſſadours for Spain and goes ten 


4 


| Valted upon her Majeſty thither,having nothing now to do but to prepare them- #6 Jerſey 
dhe. for their Journey to Spain, where they longed to be, and whither they had 
bent for a Pals to meet them at St. Sebaſtiar's,and that they might have a Houſe 
| Provided for them at Madrid, againſt the time they ſhould eome thither: both 
| which 
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which they recommended to an Engliſh Gentleman, who liv'd there, to follicite 
and advertiſe them in their Journey of the temper of that Court. 5 
They thought it convenient, fince they, were to defire a Paſs to go from Paris 
into Spain, that they ſhould wait upon the Queen Mother of France, and the Car. 
diual; and likewiſe upon the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince of Conde ; who 
were then in a Cabal againſt the Court. The Prince of Conde ſpoke fo publick. 
ly, and ſo warmly againſt the Cardinal, that moſt People thought the Cardinal un. 
done; and he himſelf apprehended ſome attempt upon his Perſon ; and therefore 
had not in many days gone out of his Houſe, and admitted few to come to him 
and had a ſtrong Guard in every Room; ſo that his fear was not diſſembled. ; 
In this ſo general diſorder, the Embaſſadours declined an) formal Audiences; 
for which their Equipage was not ſuitable: ſo the Lord Cottington went private. 
ly to the Queen Regent, who recely'd him gracioully, and deſired him * to re. 
« commend her very kindly to her Brother the King of Spain, without enlarg. 
ing upon any thing elſe. From Her he went to the Duke of Orleans, whom hy 
found in more diſorder ; and when the Embaſſadour told him, © he came to 
« know whether he had any Service to command him into Spain, the Duke 
who ſcarce ſtood ſtill whilſt he was ſpeaking, anſwer'd aloud, © that he had no. 
« thing to do with Spain; and ſo went haſtily into another Room; and the Lord 
Cottington then withdrew, They intended both to have gone together to the 
Prince of Conde, and to the Cardinal. But when they ſent to the Prince, he 
wiſely, but with great Civility, ſent them word, © that they could not be ig 
* norant of the diſorder that Court was in, and of the jealouſies which were gf - 

him; and therefore deſired them “ to excuſe him, that he did not ſee them. 
The Cardinal appointed them a time; and accordingly they met, and conferr' 
together about half an hour, the Lord Cottington ſpeaking Spanifh, and the Car- 
dinal and He conferring wholely in that Language. The Cardinal acknowledgd 
the apprehenſion he was in, in his looks; and took occaſion in his diſcourſe to 
mention © the unjuſt diſpleaſure, which Monfieur le Prince had conceiv'd againſt 
him. He ſeem'd earneſtly to deſire a Peace between the two Crowns; and faid, 
© that he would give a pound of his Blood to obtain it; and defir'd the Embaſ- 
ſadours © to tell Don Lewis de Haro from him, that he would with all his heart 
„ meet him upon the Frontiers; and that he was confident, if they two were 
« together but three hours, they ſhould compoſe all differences: which Meſſage 
he afterwards diſavow'd, when Don Lewis accepted the motion, and was willing 
to have met him. When they took their leave of him, he brought them to the 
top of the Stairs in diſorder enough, his Guards being very circumſpect, and 

5 ſuffering no ſtranger to approaeh any of the Rooms. . 

TheLord Cot- They begun their Journey from Paris upon Michaelmas day, and continued 
2 ww it, without reſting one day, till they cameo Bourdeaux ; which was then in Re. 
begin thete ®” bellion againſt the King. The City and the Parliament had not only ſent ſeve. 
journey for ral complaints, and bitter invectives againſt the Duke of Eſpernon, their Gover- 
Spain; and ar- nour, for his Acts of Tyranny in his Government, but had preſum'd, in order 
rive a Bour- to make his Perſon the more ungracious to aſperſe his life and manners with thoſe 
Seay, reproaches which they believ'd would moſt reflect upon the Court. And the truth 
is, their greateſt Quarrel againſt him was, that he was a faſt Friend to the Cardi- 
nal, and would not be divided from his Intereſt. They had driven the Duke 
out of the Town, and did not only deſire the King“ that he might no more be 
their Governour; but that his Majeſty would give the Government to the Prince 
of Conde; which made their complaints the leſs conſider'd as juſt. And it was 
then one of the moſt avow'd exceptions that Prince had againſt the Cardinal, 
that he had not that Government upon the Petition of Bordeaux, ſince be of. 
fer'd to reſign his of Burgundy, which was held to be of as much Value, to accom- 
modate and repair the Duke of Eſpernon. At Bla, the Embaſſadours were ii. 
ſited by the Marſhal of Pleſſy Praſſin, who had been ſent by the Court to treat 
with the Parliament of Bourdeaux, but could bring them to no reaſon, they po 
ſitively inſiſting upon the remove of their old Governour, and conferring tie 
Command upon the Prince. When they came to Bourdeauæ they found the Chateas 
Trompette, which Kill held for the King, ſhooting at the Town, the Town having 
inveſted it very cloſe, that no Succour could be put into them, the Duke of Eſper- 

von being at his Houſe at Cadilliac, from whence his Horfe every day infeſte 
the Citizens when they ſtirr'd out of the Town. Here the 7 
| | « | 


— — 


| * he ſhould find ſome means to perſwade them to ſtay and remain there, till he 
| © ſhould give the King notice of it, and receive his farther pleaſure. And at 


that he had Letters from Madrid for them, and had gone home to fetch them, 
| brought them a Pacquet from Sir Benjamin Wright; hd was intruſted by them 
| to ſollicite at Madrid for their Paſs and for a Houſe to be prepared for them. In 


| © that they were come ſo far on their way, but had, to their great wonder, 


they deſired therefore to know, whether their Perſons were unacceptable to his 


that they reform'd the Errors they had committed, he ſhould then uſe thoſe 
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2 Pd | yy : Oi whole day, the diſorders upon the River, andi he To 

elld to ſtay one , er, and in the Tow 
ety ering hel Coaches and Baggage to follow them ſo ſoon as they houtd 
have done. They were here viſited by ſome Counſellours, and Prefidents of the 
Parliament; who profeſſed duty to their King, but irreconcilable hatred to the 
Puke of Efpernon; againſt whom they had publiſh'd ſeveral Remonſtrances in 
Print, and dedicated them to the Prince of Conde. After a daysreſt there, which 
was not unwelcome to them, they continu'd their Journey to Bayonne; and ar- 
riy'd, upon the twentieth day from their leaving Paris, at the Taio; where they 
took Boat, and in an hour or two arriv'd at Girona. The next day they went 
by the the River to Paſſage, and when they came out of their Boats, which were 
row'd by Women, according to their Privilege there, they found Mules, ſent 
from St. Sebaſtian's to carry them thither. About half a Mile from the Town the 
were met by the Governour of Guipuſcoa, Don Antonio de Cardinas, an old Sol- 
dier, and a Knight of the Order, the Corregidor and all the Magiſtrates of St. Se- 
baſtiar's, and the Engliſh Merchants which Inhabited there; and were Conducted 
by rhe Governour to one of the beſt Houſes in the Town, which was provided 
for their reception; where they no fooner were, than the Governour, and the 
reſt of the Magiſtrates, took their leave of them. * 

They had not been half an hour in their Lodging, conferring with the Engliſh 
Merchants, about conveniences to proſecute their Journey, when the Corregidor 
came to them, and deſired to ſpeak with them in private, and after ſome com- 
pliment and apology, he ſhew'd them a Letter, which he had receiv'd from the 
Secretary of State; the contents whereof were,“ that when the Embaſſadours of the 
prince of Wales ſhould arrive there they ſhould be receiv d with all reſpect; but that 


the ſame time an Engliſy Merchant of the Town, who had told them before, 


this Letter their Paſs was incloſed, under the ſame Style, as Embaſſadours 
from the Prince of Wales; which he had obſery'd upon the Place, and 
defird to have it mended, but could procure no alteration, nor could 
he obtain any Order for the providing a Houſe for them; but was told, 
that it ſhould be done time enough. This was an unexpected mortification 
to them; but they ſeem'd not to be troubled at it, as if they had intended to 
ſtay there a Month, to refreſh themſelves after their long Journey, and in ex- 
pectation of other Letters from the King their Maſter. The Corregidor offer'd 
to ſend away an Expreſs the ſame Night, which they accepted of; and writ 
to Don Lewis de Haro, © that the King their Maſter had ſent them his Em- 
* bafſadours to his Catholick Majeſty, upon Affairs of the higheſt Importance: 


“ met there with a ſignification of that King's pleaſure, that they ſhould tay 
* and remain there, till they ſhould receive his Majeſty's farther Orders; which 
* troubled them not ſo much, as to find themſelves ſtyled the Embaſſadours of 
the Prince of YVales, which they thought very ſtrange, after his Catholick 
* Majeſty, had ſent an Embaſſadour to the King their Maſter before they left him: 


* Catholick Majeſty, and if that were the Caſe, they would immediately return 
* totheir Maſter 5 otherwiſe, if his Majeſty were content to receive them, they. 
* deſir'd they might be treated in that manner as was due to the Honour and 
* Dignity of the King their Maſter. And they writ to Sir Benjamin Wright, to 
attend Don Lewis, and if he found that they were expected at Madrid, and 


© lmportunities, which were neceflary for the providing a Houſe for them a- 
gainſt they ſhould come. ES Non 
Though the Court was then full of buſtneſs, being in daily expectation of their 
hew Queen ; who was landed, and at that time within few days Journey of Madrid 
jet the very next day after the Letter was deliver'd to Don Lewis de Haro, he re- 250i, Paſſe; 
turn'd an Anſwer full of civility, and imputed the error that was committed, to ye ſem 36 
the negligence, or ignorance of the Secretary; and ſent them new Paſſes in the ew, 
proper Style; and aflured them, © _ PN RO tinda very good welcome Ty | 
| | 18 
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ce his Majeſty. And Sir Benjamin Wright ſent them word, © that he had re. 
« ceiv'd the Warrant for the providing the Houſe ; and the officer, to whom it was 
te dire&ed, had called upon him to view two or three Houſes; and that Don Leyj, 
« told him, that aſſoon as he had found a Houſe that pleaſed him, Orders ſhould 
« he given to the King's Officers of the Wardrobe to furnith it; and then when 
« the Embaſſadours came, there ſhould be one of the King's Coaches to atteng 
& them whilſt they ſtaid. Hereupon they made haſte in their Journey, with ſome 


ſiatisfaction and confidence that they ſhould find a Court not ſo hard to treat With, 


that could begin to receive them with ſo bare faced and form'd an Affront, and 


then ſo eaſily recede from it with weak Apologies. And it was plain enough 


that they heartily wiſh'd that they had not come; and imagin'd that this might 
put them to return again, and then were aſhamed of their own Expedient, and 


being preſſed, choſe rather to decline than avow it: So unnatural a thing it is for 


that Court to ſtoop to any ugly Action, without doing it ſo ungraciouſſy, as to con. 
feſs it in their own Countenance, and quickly receding from it. | 
It was about the middle of November when they left St. Sebaſt:an's,the Wes. 
ther yetcontinuing fair ; and a Gentleman of Quality of the Country was ap. 
ointed to accompany them out of the juriſdiction of Garp#ſcoa, which was to 
the City of Victoria; and from thence they enter'd into Caſtile. When they 


came to Alcavendas, within three Leagues of Madrid, they ent to Sir Benjamin 


Wright to know what Houſe was provided for them: he came to them, and told 


them © all things were in the ſame ſtate they were when he writ to them to $t, 
« Sebaſtiar's; that though Don Lewis gave him very good words, and ſeem'd 
& much troubled and angry with the Officers that the Houſe was not ready, and the 
« Officers excuſed themſelves upon the jollities the Town was in during the 


te Fjeſtas, which were held every day for the Queen's arrival, chat no body could 


* attend any particular affair, yet it was evident there was not that care taken 
from the Court that there ought to have been, and that Don Alouzo de Cardings 
* from England had done the Embaſſadours all the ill offices poſſible, as'it their 
good reception in Spain would Incenſe the Parliament, and make them more 
4 propitious to France, which valued it ſelf upon having driven all the Royal 


« Family from thence. 


Upon this new Mortification, they writ again from thence to Don Lewis, to 


deſire that they might not be put to ſtay there for want of a Houſe, and ſo 


* be expoſed to contempt. Nor were they accommodated in that place inany 
degree. He always Anſwer'd their Letters with great punctuality, and with 
courteſy enough, as if all things ſhould be ready by the next day. The Emzliþ 


Merchants, who reſided at Madrid, came every day to viſit them, but ſtill brought 


They 80 into 


Madrid in- 
cognito; and 
lodge at firſt 
at Sir Benja- 
min Wright 
Houſe, 


them word, that there was no appearance of any proviſion made to receive them; 
ſo that, after a weeks ſtay in that little Town, and ill accommodation, they ac- 
cepted the civil offer and invitation, which Sir Benjamin Wright made them, of 
repoling themſelves incognitoin his Houſe; which would only receive their Perſons 
with a Valet de Chambre for each; and the reſt of their family was quarter'd in 
the next adjacent Houſes for the reception of Strangers; ſo they went privately 
in the Evening Into Madrid in Sir Benjamin Wright's Coach, and came to his 
Houſe: and 1f, by His generoſity, they had not been thus accommodated, they 
muſt have been expoſed to reproach and infamy, by the very little reſpect they 


receiv'd from the Court. This Sir Benjamin Wright was a Gentleman of a good 


Family in Eſſex; and, being a younger Brother, had been bred a Merchant In 
Madrid; where he had great buſineſs, and great reputation; and, having mat- 
ried a Wiſe of the Family of Toledo, was become a perfect Spaniard, not only in 
the Language, but in the generous part of their Nature and Cuſtoms. 2 

The Court well enough knew of their Arrival, but took no notice of it. 


The Lord Cottington therefore ſent to Don Lewis, to deſire that he might have 


a private Audience of him incognito; which he preſently conſented to, and ab- 
pointed, the next Morning, to meet in the King's Garden; which was at ſuch 
a diſtance from the Court, that it was not in the view of it. There they met 
at the hour: Don Lewis was a Man of little ceremony, and uſed no flouriſhes in 
his diſcourſes, which made moſt Men believe that he ſaid all things from his 
heart; and he ſeem'd to ſpeak fo cordially, that the Lord Cottington, 7 8 
not eaſy to be impoſed upon, did think that they ſhould have a Houle very ſpeedl- 


ly, and that he had a good inclination to favour them in what they came * 
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oke. with more commotion than was natural to him, in the buſin A 
= Narther of the King; excuſed all the omiſſions towards the Embaſſadons 1 
« which ſhould be repaired out of hand, after the few days, which yet remain'd 
« to be ſpent in Fieſtas for the Queen; during which time, he ſaid, no Officers 
« would obey any Orders that diverted them from the ſight of the Triumphs; 
« and wiſh'd that the Embafſadours would ſee the Maſquerade that Afternoon 
« and the Toros the Day following. | 4 
| © The Lord Cottington return'd home very well ſatisfied; and had not been half 
| an hour in the Houſe, when a Gentleman came from Don Lewis to invite the 
, WE Fmbaſſadours to ſee thoſe Exerciſes, which were mention'd before; and ſent 
| | them word that there ſhould be places provided for them. The Chancellor 
| | went that Afternoon to the place aſſign'd where he ſaw the Maſquerade, and 
| the running of the Courſe, and, afterwards, the Toros. | a 
At the running of the Courſe, the King and Don Lewis run ſeveral Courſes; 
| jn all which Don Lewis was too good a Courtier to win any prize, though he 
| | always loſt it by very little. The appearance of the People was very great, and 
| | the Ladies in all the Windows made a very rich ſhew, otherwiſe the ſhew it ſelf 
| had nothing wonderful. Here there happen'd to be ſome ſuddain ſharp words 
| | hetween the Admirante of Caſtile a haughty young Man, and the Marquis de 
li ic he, the eldeſt Son of Don Lewis de Haro; the which being taken notice of, 
| | they were both diſmifled the Squadrons wherein they were, and committed to 
| their Chambers. | | | . . | 0 
At the Entertainment of the Toros there was another accident, the mention 
| whereof is not unfit to ſhew the diſcipline, and ſeverity of that Nation in the 
obſervation of order. It was remember'd, that at the Maſquerade, the Admi- 
rante and the Marquis of Liche were ſent to their Chambers: and afterwards, 
the matter being examin'd, they were both commanded to leave the Town, and 
retire each to a Houſe of his own, that was within three or tour Leagues of the 
Town, The Marquis of Liche was known to have gone the next day, and no 
body doubted the ſame of the Admzrante, thoſe orders being never diſputed or 
difobey'd. The King as he was going to the Toros, either himſelf diſcern'd at 
another Balcony, or ſome body elſe advertiſed him of it, that the Dutcheſs, who 
was Wife to the Admirante, was there; and ſaid, © he knew that Lady was a 
Woman of more Honour than to come out of her Houſe, and be preſent at 
the Fieſta, whilſt her Husband was under reſtraint, and in his Majeſty's diſ- 
* pleaſurez and therefore concluded that her Husband was likewiſe there; and 
thereupon ſent an Alguazil to that Room, with command to examine carefully 
with his Eye, whether the Admirante was there; for there appear'd none but 
Women. The Admirante being a young raſh Man, much in the King's favour, 
anda Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber, thought he might undiſcern'd ſee the 
Triumph of that day; and therefore cauſed himſelf to be dreſs'd in the habit of 
a Lady, which his age would well bear, and forced his Wife to go with him; 
who exceedingly refiſted his Commands, well knowing to what reproach ſhe ex- 
poſed her own honour, though ſhe had no fear of his being diſcover'd. The A.. 
guazil brought the King word, that he was very ſure that the Admirante was 
there, in the habit of a Woman, and fat next his Wife among many other 
Ladies. Whereupon the King ſent the Officer to appreiiend him in the habit 
he was in, and to carry him to the Officer's own Houſe: And aſſoon as the King 
return'd to the Palace, there was an Order that the Aguazil ſhould the next 
Morning carry the Admirante to Valladolid, four days Journey from Madrid, to 
: Houſe of his own there; where he was confin'd not to go out of the limits of 
that City; and under this reſtraint remain'd for the ſpace of full three years: 
So Penal a thing it is amongſt that People, for any Man, of how great Quality 
loever (there was not in Spain a Man of greater than the Aumirante of Caſtile) 
to diſobey, or elude the Judgement of the King. 1 
Ic may be thought impertinent to the work in hand, to make a digreſſion up- 
on this Embaſſy, and to enlarge upon many circumſtances which occurr'd in it, 
of the formality and conſtitution of that Court, of the nature and humour of 
that People, which may ſeem forreign to the affairs of England. But ſince the be King ve: 
Ing after his leaving Paris, remain'd in Jerſey for many Months, waiting ſuch mains ſeveral 
1 revolution as might adminiſter an opportunity and occaſion to quit that re- *9nthi in Jer; 
tirement, in all which time there was 7 3 or Counſel to be een I. 
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Book XII. 
and this being the firſt, and the only Embaſſy, in which his Majeſty's Perſo; 
/ was repreſented, until his bleſſed return into Exgland (for though ſome Other 
« Perſons were afterwards ſent to other Princes, with Commiſſions to perform 
that function, if they found Encouragement ſo to do, yet none aſſum'd that 
Character, nor were treated as ſuch in any Court in Chriſtendom, Spain on] 
excepted) it may therefore be reaſonably thought not Improper in this Hiſtory 
to give ſuch a relation of this Negotiation, that it may appear what ſenſe 
great a Court as that of Spain had of thoſe Revolutions in England, and of the 
deplorable Condition to which this young innocent Prince was reduced, when 
it was fully preſſed to them in the moſt efficacious terms poſſible ; and every 
circumſtance of their Reception, and Treatment, may ſerve to illuſtrate thoſt 
_ particulars ; and therefore we ſhall proceed farther in the relation of them. 
In account of Before their Audience, Don Lewis de Haro ſent them word of the Impriſon. 
the Embaſſa- Ment of the Prince of Conde, the Prince of Cont), and the Duke of Longuevili 
dour's Audi- and that Marſhal Turin had made his Eſcape into Flanders; the news whereof 
ence. gave the Spaniſh Court much trouble; for they had promiſed themſelves a het. 
ter Harveſt from that Seed, which they had carefully and induſtriouſſy Son 
and that thereby the Cardinal, whom they perfectly hated, would have been 
totally ſupprefled, and all his power entirely taken from him which, . they 
concluded, would forthwith produce a Peace, which was not leſs deſir'd in Fran 
than in Spain; or that thoſe Princes, and all their Dependents, would haye 
appear'd in Armes in that Kingdom ; by which the Spantards ſhould be able to 
recover much of what they had loſt in Flanders ; the hopes of either of which 
appear'd now blaſted by this unexpected revival of the Cardinal's power. 
Upon the day aſſign'd for the Audience, it being reſolv'd that when they had 
ended with the King, they ſhould likewiſe have one of the Queen, Don Lepis 
de Haro ſent Horſes to their Lodging, for the accommodation of the Embaſ. 
ſadours, and their Servants : it being the tathion of that Court, that the Em. 
baſſadours ride to their firſt Audience. And ſo they rode, being attended by 
all their own Servants and all the Exgliſg Merchants who liv'd in the Town, 
together with many 1r:iſþ Officers who were in the Service of his Catholick 
Majeſty, all on Horſe-back; ſo that their Cavalcade appear'd very fair, al 
the Coaches of other Embaſſadours likewiſe following them. In this manner 
they came to the Court about ten of the Clock in the Morning, being Con- 
ducted by an Officer, who had been ſent to their Lodging, and rode with them 
to the Court. a = | 
Through ſeveral Rooms, where there was only one Officer, who attended to 
open and ſhut the doors, they came to the Room next that where his Maieſty 
was; where, after a little ſtay, whilſt their Conductor went in and out, they 
found the King ſtanding upright, with his back againſt the Wall, and the 
; Grandees at a diſtance, in the ſame poſture, againſt the Wall. When they had 
made their ſeveral reſpects, and came to the King, he lightly moy'd his Hat, 
and bid them cover: The Lord Cottington ſpoke only general things, © of the 
confidence the King had in his Majeſty's kindneſs, and that He beliey'd his 
“condition ſuch, as that all the Kings of the World were concern'd to vindi- 
_ © cate the wrong He ſuſtain'd : That this was the firſt Embaſſy he had ſent, re- 
e lying more upon the Honour of his Majeſty's Nature and Generofity, than 
upon any other Prince; with diſcourſes of the ſame nature: Then they pre- 
ſented their Credentials. _ 

The King expreſſed a very tender Senſe of our King's condition, and ac 
knowledged, that it concern'd all Kings to joyn together for the puniſh- 
% ment of ſuch-an Impious Rebellion and Parrieide; and if his own Affalts 
« would permit it, he would be the firſt that would undertake it; but 
e that they could not but know how full his Hands were; and whilſt be 
* had fo powerful an Adverſary to contend with, he could hardly defend 
„ himſelf; but that when there ſhould be a Peace with France (which he 
«* defired) © the King, his Sobrino (for ſo he ſtill call'd the King, his Ne- 
« phew) © ſhould find all he could expect from him; in the mean time he 
«* would be ready to do all that was in his power towards his affiſtance and 
relief. After the formal part was over, the King asked many Queſtions, 
moſt with reference to his Siſter, the Queen of France ; and diſcourſed ve") 
intelligently of every thing; ſo that his defects proceeded only from the 


lazineſs of his mind, not from any want of underſtanding; and he * | 
ö | 9 
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Nay when he was about eight and forty years of Age, to have great vigour 
- Body having a clear ruddy Complection; yet he had been accuſtom'd to 
Fevers from his Debauches with Women, by which he was much waſted. 


From the King they were Conducted to the Queen; who uſed very few 


Fords, and ſpoke ſo low that ſhe could ſcaree be heard: ſhe ſtood, in the 


ſame manner the King did, againſt a Wall, and her Ladies on both ſides as the 
Grandees did; the Infanta at a little diſtance from her, to whom likewiſe they 
made a Compliment from their Maſter. The Queen was then about eighteen 


L 


ears of Age, not Tall, round Faced, and inclined to be fat. The Infanta was 


much Lower, as ſhe ought to be by her Age, but of a very lovely CompleQion, 
without any help of Art, which every one elſe in the Room, even the Queen 
her ſelf, was beholding to: and ſhe was then the fulleſt of Spirit and Wit of 
any Lady in Spain, which ſhe. had not improv'd afterwards, when ſhe had more 
years upon her. Their Audience ended, they return'd ; and at laſt they had 
: Houſe provided for them in the Calle de Alcala, belonging to the Marquis 
of Vila Magna, to whom the King paid four hundred pounds Sterling by the 


They Bebe 2 
Houſe aſſign's 
them. 


he Council of State at this time conſiſted of Don Lewis de Haro, the Duke 


de Medina de los Torres, Duke de Mounterey, Marquis of Caſtille Roderigo, Mar- 
quis de Vall-Periſo, the Conde of Caſtrilio, and Don Franciſco de Melo; there 
were no more reſiding in that Court then; the Duke de Medina Celi reſiding 
confiantly at his Government of St. Lucar, the Marquis of Leganez being Ge- 
neral againſt Portugal, and ſo remaining at Badajoz and coming ſeldom to Ma- 
grid. and the Duke of Arcos ſtood confin'd to his Houſe, ſince the defection of Na- 
ples when it was under his Government; and the Conde de Pignoranda was not 


o 


Don Lewis was as abſolute a Favourite in the Eyes of his Maſter, had as en- 


The Ch̃arack. 


tire a diſpoſal of all his Affections and Faculties, as any Favourite of that Age: er of Don 
Nor was any thing tranſacted at home, or abroad, but by his direction and de. Lewis de Haz 


termination: And yet of all the Favourites of that, or any other time, no Man 
erer did ſo little alone, or ſeem'd leſs to enjoy the delight and empire of a Fa- 
vourite. In the moſt ordinary occurrences, which, for the difficulty, required 
little Deliberation, and in the nature of them required Expedition, he would 
give no Order without formal Conſultation with thereſt of the Council; which 
hinder'd diſpatch, and made his Parts the more ſuſpected. He was Son of the 
Marquis of Carpio, who had Married the Siſter of Olivarez, and had been put 
about the Perſon of the King, being about the ſame Age with his Majeſty, and 
had ſo grown up in his Affection, and was not thought to have been diſpleaſed 
at the diſgrace of his Uncle, but rather to have contributed to it though he did 
not ſucceed in the place of Favourite in many years, nor ſeem'd to be concern'd 
in any buſineſs till after the death of the then Queen, and was rather drawn into it 


by the violence of the King's Affection, who had a great kindneſs for his Perſon, 


than by the Ambition of his own Nature, orany delight in buſineſs. His Education 
had not fitted him for it, and his natural Parts were not (harp, yet his Induſtry 
was great, and the more commendable, becauſe his Nature had ſome repugnancy 
to It, and his Experience had ſo fitted him for it, that he never ſpoke imper- 
tinently, but diſcourſed reaſonably and weightily upon all Subjects. He was 
ofa Melancholick Completion ; which it may be, was the reaſon that he did. 
not truſt himſelf to himſelf, which was his defect. He ſeem'd robe a very ho- 
neſt, and wellnatur'd Man, and did very rarely manifeſt his power in Acts of op- 
preſſion, or hard-heartedneſs; which made him grateful to moſt particular Men, 
when he was hated enough by the generality. His Port and Grandeur was very 
much inferior to that of either of the French Cardinals; the laſt of which was 
Favourite during his Adminiſtration. Nor did he affect Wealth as They did, 
not leaving a Fortune behind him much improv'd by his own induſtry: yet it 
cannot be denied, that the Affairs of Spain declined more, in the time they were 
under his Government, than at any time before; and that leſs was done with 
the conſumption of ſo much Money, than might have been expected. But it 
mult be likewiſe conſider'd, that he enter'd upon that Adminiſtration in a very 
unhappy conjuncture, after the loſs of Portugal, and the defection in Catalonia, 
Vhich made ſuch a rent in that Crown, as would have required more than an 
ordinary States. man to have round, and make it flouriſh as before, E 
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Of the Conde 
of Pignoran- 
s. 


The Embaſſadours had not been long at Madrid, when the Conde of Pignoranda 
return'd thither from his Negotiation in the Treaty of Munſter. He had been 
declar'd to be of the Council of State, after he had made that Peace with Hol. 
land, and was admitted to it aſſoon as he return d. He was Conde in the right 
ofhis Wife only; and before, being of a good Family, Don Diego de Brachamon. 
te, and bred in the ſtudy of the Law, was looked upon as a good Man of buſineſs, 
and ſo imploy'd in matters of greateſt Truſt. He was indeed a Man of great 
Parts, and underſtood the Affairs of the World better than moſt in that Court. 
He was Proud to the height of his Nation, and retain'd too much of the Pedan. 
try which he had brought with him from Salamanca. A fſoon as he return'd, ac. 
cording tothe method of that Court upon great and ſucceſsful Employments, the 
Preſidentſhip de los Ordines, an Office of great Reputation, becoming void, it 
was the very next day conferr'd upon him. The Embaſſadours found no benefit 
by his Arrival, coming from Bruſſels, which was throughly infected by Don A. 
lonzo. The truth is, Don Alonzo, who had no Affection for the King, upon the 
memory of ſome diſobligations when he firſt came over into England, and lib d 
well his Imployment, and Reſidence there, uſed all the endeavours imaginable 
to have the King's Condition thought to be irrecoverable and deſperate, and 
that therefore all Civilities extended towards him were caſt away, and would 
vield no fruit, and that the Commonwealth was fo eſtabliſhed, that it could 


never be ſhaken, So that Spain thought only how to make a firm Friend— 


he Embaſſa- 
dours private 
Audience and 
Demands, 


The Anſwer 
they receive. 


ſhip there, and to forget that thereever had been a King of Exglaud, in the confi. 
dence that there would be no more. And therefore when the Embaſſadours, 
after all Ceremonies were over, had a private Audience of the King, and defir'd, 
« that he would appoint Commiſſioners, with whom they might treat about 
„ the renewing the Alliance between the two Crowns, which had been pro- 
« yided for by the laſt Treaty to be renew'd within ſo many Months after 
« the death of either King, and with whom they might likewiſe confer upon 
« ſuch relief in Armes, and Money, as his Catholick Majeſty would think pro- 
per to ſend to their Maſter into Ireland (whither one of the Embafladours 
deſired to haſten his Journey aſſoon as might be; and in that Memorial, which 
they then deliver'd to his Catholick Majeſty, they had deſired likewiſe © that 
« he would write to Owen O Neile to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to the King) 
they receiv'd ſhortly after an Anſwer, ſent to them by Don Franciſco de Melo, 
who told them, that the King had fent him to them, to confer with them 


4 upon the ſubſtance of their laſt Memorial. He ſaid, the King did not think 


« jt neceſſary to appoint any Committee to renew the laſt Treaty of Peace 
de Which was fill in force, and might well be obſerv'd between the two Na- 
« tions; and that the renewing might be deferr'd till the times ſhould mend; 


' implying very little leſs than that when the King ſhould be in England, it 


would be a fit time to renew the Alliance. He ſaid, © he was ready to receive 
« any Propoſitions from them, wherein they might more particularly ſet down 
« their deſires, if they were ready to depart; and for writing to Owen 0 
Neile (whom he called Don Eugenio) © he had ſo misbehaved himſelf towards 
* his Catholick Majeſty, by leaving his Service in Flazders, and tranſporting. 
« himſelf into Ireland without his Licence, that his Majeſty could not in Ho- 


c nour write to him; but that he would take ſuch care, that he ſhould know 


4 


it would be agteeable to his Majeſty's good liking, that he betook himſelf 
„ to the Service of the King of Great Britain without reſerve; which he 
« did believe would diſpoſe him to it: which Method the Embafſadours con- 
ceiy'd was propoſed, becauſe they ſhould believe that the Spaniard had no hand 
in ſending him into that Kingdom, or in fomenting the Rebellion there; 
whereas at the ſame time Don Diego de la Torre was with the Triſh as Reſi- 
dent or Envoy from Shain. | | m 
This Anſwer was evidence enough to them, how little they were to expect 
from any avow'd Friendſhip of that Crown, though they fill thought they 
might be able to obtain ſome little favour in private, as Armes, and Ammu— 
nition, and a ſmall ſupply of Money for the King's Subſiſtance, that could 
hardly be taken notice of. And therefore the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who was deſign'd by the King to attend him in Jrelazd, expected 
only to hear that he was arrived there, till when he could not preſent 
his Memorial ſo particularly as was demanded, nor prepare himſelf 5 
| 1 
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his Voyage thither: and ſo they reſted for ſome time without giving the 

Court any farther trouble by Audience. | 
Now whilſt they were in this impatient Expectation to hear from the King, 1 

their Maſter, who yet remain'd at Jerſey, by which they might take their own Prince Ru; 

reſolutions, Prince Rupert came upon the coaſt of Hain with the Fleet under Pert comer ups 

his Command; which he had brought from Ireland ; and had ſent a Letter 

on Shore to be ſent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; which the Officer 

upon the place, ſent preſently to Don Lewis de Haro; who, in the ſame mo- 

ment, ſent it to him with a very civil ſalutation. The Prince writ him word, 

« that he had brought away all the Fleet from Jreland, and that he had receiv'd His Letter 18 

« an Aſſurance from Portugal, that he ſhould be very welcome thither; upon the chancekor 

« which he was reſolv'd, after he had attended ſome days to meet with any of the Eæche: 

« Engliſh Ships that might be prize, to go for Lisbon; and deſir'd him to pro- Auen 

« cyre Orders from the Court, that he might find a good reception in all the 

« Ports of Spain, if his occaſions brought him thither. The Embafſadours 

ſent immediately for an Audience to Don Lewis; who receiy'd them with open 

Arms, and another kind of Countenance than he had ever done before. A 

Fleet of the King of England, under the Command of a Prince of the 

Blood, upon the Coaſt of Spain, at a Seaſon of the year when they expected 

the return of their Galleons from the Indies, made a great conſternation 4 

mongſt the People, and the Court recelv'd the news of it with diſorder enough. 

All that the Embaſſadours asked, was granted without hæſitation; and Let- 

ters were diſpatched away that very Night (Coptes whereof were ſent to the 

Embafſadours) by ſeveral Expreſſes, to all the Governours of the Ports, and 

other Officers, for the good reception of Prince Rupert, of any Ships under 

his Command, if they came into any of the Ports; and for the furniſhing 

them with any Proviſions they ſhould ſtand in need of, with as many friendly 

Clauſes as could have been inſerted if the King had been in poſſeſſion. of his 

whole Empire : fo great an inflyence a little appearance of Power had upon 

their Spirits; and the Embaffadours found they liv'd in another kind of Air 

than they had done, and receiv'd every day Viſits and Careſſes from the Court, 

and from thoſe in Authority. © | „ 
But the Government of theſe benign Stars was very ſhort : Within The Prince 

few days after, they receiv'd News, that. the Prince with the groſs of with the groſs 

his Fleet, was gone into the River of Lisbon, and that a Squadron of his Fleet 

«* of four or five Ships, under the Command of Captain Alen, being ſever'd Lr Li 

* from the Prince by a Storm, was driven upon the Rocks at Cartagena; bon. 

„here the People of the Country had treated them very rudely, and 

* ſeiſed both upon the Ships, and Perſons of the Men, and the Storm 

„continuing had wrecked two or three of their Veſſels in the Road, 

“ though the Guns and all things in the Ships were ſaved. When the. 

*«* Embafftadours demanded Juſtice, © and that reſtitution might be made 

Hof all thoſe Goods, and Ordnance, and rigging of the Ships, which not 

* only the People, but the Governours, and Officers themſelves had ſeiſed 

upon, they were receiv'd with much more cloudy looks than before; nor 

was there the ſame Expedition in granting what they could not deny. 

Orders were at laſt given for the ſetting all the Men at liberty, and redeli- 

very of the Goods, that thereby they might be enabled to mend their Veſlels 


and Tranſport their Men. 3 | t 
But as theſe Orders were but faintly given, ſo they were more ſlowly execu. The chief copy; 


Spain, 


ted, and a ſtronger Fleet ſet out by the Parliament of England than appear'd ander of the 
upon the Coaſt, which came into the Road of St. Andero's ; from whence the Piat: 


cet comes on 


Commander in chief writ a very inſolent Letter in Engliſh to the King of the Spaniſh 


Spain; wherein he requir'd, © that none of thofe Ships under the Command Coaſt. His Lee: 


Hof Prince Rupert, which had revolted from the Parliament, and were In ter to the King 


© Rebellion againſt it, might be receiv'd into any of the Ports of Spain, and ef Spain. 
* that thoſe Ships which were in the Ports of Cartagena, might be deliver'd 
to him, and the Ordnance and tackling of the other which were wrecked, 
might be carefully kept, and be deliver'd to ſuch Perſon as ſhould be au— 
3 thoriz'd to receive the ſame by the Common-wealth of England ; to whom 
i they belong'd : and concluded, © that as the Common-wealth of England 
Was willing to live in Amity, and good Intelligence with his Catholick Ma- 
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jeſty, ſo they knew very well how to do themſelves right for any injury or 
diſcourteſy, which they ſhould ſuſtain. _ CO | 
This imperious ſtyle made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Court, that all the 
importunity the Embaſſadours could uſe, could get nothing done at Cartagena 
in purſuance of the Orders they had ſent from the Court; but the poor Men 
were, after long attendance, forced to Tranſport themſelves as they were 
able; and two or three hundred of them march'd over Land, and were compel. 
led to Liſt themſelves in the Spaniſh Service at Land; where they, for the 
moſt part periſh'd; care being in the mean time taken, that the Parliament Fleet 
ſhould be receiv'd in all places, with all poſſible demonſtration of reſpe& and 
Fbindneſs; and the King ſent a Ring of the value of fifteen hundred pounds 
e ſuil in,, to the Commander. In This Triumph he Saib'd from thence into Portugal, 
2be River „ and dropped his Anchors in the River of Lisbon, at a very ſmall diſtance 
Lisbon. from the Fleet of Prince Rupert; and ſuffer'd not any Ship to enter into 
Requires that River; but denounced War againſt that Kingdom, if that Fleet were 
1 Ru- not preſently deliver'd up into his hgands. 5 
res Flert io The Portuguese had recelw'd Prince Rupert very civilly, bought all the 
be deliver d up. Prizes he had brought thither, gave him the free uſe of all their Ports, and 
furniſh'd him with all things he ſtood in need of. The Queen, and the 
Prince of Portugal then living who was a young Man of great hope and courage 
made great profeſſions of Friendſhip to our King, and of a deſire to alli 
him by all the ways and means which could be propoſed to them. But 
when their River was block'd up, their Ships taken, and the whole Kingdom 
upon the matter beſieged by the Parliament Fleet, of which they knew the 
| Spaniard would quickly make uſe, the Council was aftoniſt'd, and knew not 
what to do: their free Trade with England was not only their profit, but 
their reputation; and if they ſhould be depriv'd of that, they ſhould not be 
able to preſerve it any where elſe; which would put the whole Kingdom 
into a flame; and therefore they beſought their King, “that Prince Rupert 
„ might be defir'd to leave the River, and to carry his Fleet from thence; 
which was not poſhble for him do without fighting with the Enemy, to 
whom he was much inferior in ſtrength of Shipping, and number of Men, 
by the loſs he had ſuſtain'd at Cartagena, 
The Prince of Portugal had fo great indignation at this overture made 
by the Council, that he declar'd © he would have all the Ships in the 
Port made ready, and would himſelf go on Board, and joyn with Prince 
* Rupert, and fight the Engliſh, and drive them from thence : and he 
Prince Ru- manifeſted a great deſire to do ſo; but the Council prevaild with the Queen 
pert eſcapes not to conſent to that. So in the end, after ſome Months ſtay there, 
out of the Ri- and the Fleet being fully ſupplied with whatever it ſtood in need of, Prince 
ver of Lisbon Rupert found it neceſſary, upon the aſſurance the Portngueze gave him that 
with bis Fleet. the other Fleet ſhould not follow him till after two Tides, to ſet Sail and 
by leave that Kingdom; which he did with ſo full a Gale, that the Parliament's 
Commander, after ſo long a ſtay, found it to no purpoſe to follow him; but 
took full vengeance upon Portugal for reſcuing his Prey, from him; until 
they were compell'd, after great ſufferings, to purchaſe their peace from Crom- 
well upon very hard conditions. OY 
It ſeem'd no good ſign to the Embaſſadours that Prince Rupert had left 
The affairs Ireland; where there were ſo many good Ports, and where the Fleet had 
of Ireland x been ſo neceſſary for the carrying on his Majeſty's Service. But, in a ſhort 
this rime, time after, they receiv'd advertiſement, *that the King had laid aſide his 
purpoſe of going thither, and had taken new reſolutions. Before the Marquis 
of Ormond could draw his Army together, Cromwelt had beſieg'd Tredagh: and 
though the Garriſon was ſo ſtrong in point of number, and that number of 
ſo choice Men, that they could wiſh for nothing more than that the Enemy 
would attempt to take them by ſtorm, the very next day after he came 
before the Town he gave a general Aſſault, and was beaten off with con- 
fiderable loſs. But, after a day more, he Afﬀaulted it again in two places, 
with ſo much courage, that he enter'd in both; and though the Governour 
and ſome of the chief Officers retir'd in diſorder into a Fort, where the) 
hoped to have made conditions, a panick fear ſo poſſeſs'd the Soldiers, that 
they threw down their Armes upon a general offer of Quarter: ſo _ = 
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Enemy enter'd the Works without reſiſtance, and put every Man, Gover- Tredagh 
nour, Officer, and Soldier, to the Sword; and the whole Army being en- ken by Herm! 
ter'd the Town, they executed all manner of cruelty, and put every Man that 
related to the Garriſon, and all the Citizens who were Iriſh, Man, Woman, 
and Child, to the Sword; and there being three or four Officers of Name, 
and of good Families, who had found ſome way, by the humanity of ſome 
Soldiers of the Enemy, to conceal themſelves for four or five days, being 
afterwards diſcover'd, they were butcher'd in cold blood. 

This inſupportable loſs took away all hopes from the Marquis of Ormond of 

drawing an Army ſtrong enough, and reſolute enough, together, to meet Crom- 
well in the field, during the Summer, which was drawing to an end; and obli- 
ged him to retire into thoſe Quarters, where, in reſpect of the ſtrong Paſſes, he 
might be ſecure, and from whence he might attempt upon the Enemy. Crom- 
well in the mean time took no reſt, but having made himſelf terrible by that 
exceſs of rigour and cruelty, march'd into Munſter againſt the Lord Inchiquin, Cromwell 
and that Body of Engliſh which was under his Command. Here he defied marches inth 
Fortune again; and march'd ſo far out of the places devoted to him, and from Munſter. 
whence he had any reaſonable hope to receive Supplies, that he muſt neceflari- 
ly have been ſtary'd, and could not have retir'd, all the Bridges over which he 
had paſs'd being broken down, if the City of Cork, which he could not have 
forced, had not been by the Garriſon baſely deliver'd up to him; thoſe Officers His gucceſi 
who had been moſt obliged to the Lord Inchiquzn, and in whom he had moſt there. 
confidence, unworthily betraying him, and every day forſaking him : So that 
by the Example of Cork and by the terrour of Tredagh, the whole Province of 
Munſter, in a very ſhort time fell into Cromwell's Hands, except ſome few Towns 
and Sea-Ports, which, being Garriſon'd by the 1riſþ, would, neither Officers 
nor Soldiers, receive or obey any Orders which were ſent from the Lord of 
ormond. The King receiving information of this at Jerſey, gave over the thought The King 
very reaſonably of adventuring himſelf into Ireland; and diſmiſs'd the two gives over the 
Ships, which, by the direction of the Prince of Orange, had attended ſo long at 2% hr of go- 
St. Malo's, to have wafted him thither. | ing 85 Ires 

Though Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Laut herdale, and the other Scotiſh 

Lords, who remain'd in Holland when the King came into France, durſt not re- 
turn into their own Country, yet they held Intelligence with their Party there. 
And though the Marquis of Argyle had the ſole Power, yet he could not ex- 
tinguiſh the impatient deſire of that whole Nation, to have their King come 
to them. And every day produced inſtances enough, which inform'd him, how 
the affections of the People were generally diſpoſed, and upon how ſlippery 
ground himſelf ſtood, if he were not ſupported by the King; and that the Go- 
vernment, he was then poſſeſs'd of, could not be laſting, except he had another 
Force to defend him, than that of his own Nation. And he durſt not receive 
any from Cromwell, who would willingly have aſſiſted him, for fear of being en- 
tirely deſerted by all his Friends, who had been ſtill firm to him. Hereupon he 
thought of drawing the King into Scotland, and keeping the Hamiltonian Fa- Argyle de- 
ction from entring with him, by the ſentence that was already againſt them, /gn5 to invite 
and to oblige the King to ſubmit to the Covenant, and all thoſe other obligati- = 1 
ons which were at that time eſtabliſh'd; and if his Majeſty would put himſelf lng. 
into his Hands upon thoſe Conditions; he ſhould be ſure to keep the Power in 
himſelf under the King's Name, and might reaſonably hope that Cromwell, 
who made no pretence to Scotland, might be well enough pleaſed that his Ma- 
jeſty might remain there under his Government, and Affurance, that he ſhould 77 ovides,thas 


not give England or Ireland any diſturbance. ; 72 a 
Upon this preſumption, he wiſh'd the Council of Scotland, and that Commit: jegy to Jertey 


dee of the Parliament in whom the Authority was veſted, to ſend again to the en the eld 
King (who, they thought, by this time, might be weary of Ferſey) to invite Sonditions. 
im to come to them upon the old Conditions; and by gratifying them in this 
particular, which all the People did ſo paſſionately deſire, he renew'd all the ſo- 
lemn Obligations they had been before bound in, never to admit the King to 
come amongſt them, but upon his firſt ſubmitting to, and performing all thoſe 
Conditions. All things being thus ſettled, and agreed, they ſent a Gentle. 
man with Letters into Jerſey, to invite his Majeſty again to come into his King- 
om of Scotland, not without a rude An that it was the laſt invitation 
| | hs 
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he ſhould receive. The Scotzſh Lords, who are mention'd before to be then in 
Holland, were glad of this Advance; and believ'd that if the King were there 
they ſhould eaſily find the way home again. And therefore they prevail'd with 
the Prince of Orange, to write very earneſtly to the King, and to recommendit 
to the Queen; and themſelves made great inſtance to the Queen, with whom 
they had much Credit,“ That the King would not loſe this Opportunity to 
% jmprove his Condition. No body preſum'd to adviſe him to ſubmit to All 
that was propos'd; and yet it was evident, that if he did not ſubmit to Ay 
he could have the Benefit of none; but That he ſhould make ſuch an Anſwer 
« as might engage the Scots in a Treaty, for the King's better Information 
& and Satisfaction in ſome Particulars: which being done, he ſhould imply a 
« purpoſe to Tranſport his Perſon: thither, „ 

The Spring was now coming on, and though Jerſey was a convenient place 
to retire to, in order to conſider what was next to be done, yet it was 
; The King's not a place to reſide in, nor would be longer ſafe, than whilſt the Parliament 
An wer, thar had ſo much elſe to do, that it could not ſpare wherewithal to reduce it. The 
« he would deſign for Ireland was at an end, and the deſpair of being welcome in any o- 
© have a Trea- ther place, compell'd the King to think better of Scotland, and ſo, according to 
"ry 2 the advice he had receiv'd, he return'd an Anſwer to the Meſſage from Scotland 
Holland. c that there were many particulars contain'd in the Propofitions which he did 
„ not underſtand, and which it was neceſſary for him tobe adviſed in; and in or: 
der thereunto, and that he might be well inform'd and inſtructed in what fo 
« nearly concern'd him, he reſolv'd, by ſuch a time, which was ſet down, to find 
„ himſelf in Holland; where he defir'd to meet ſuch Perſons as his Kingdom of 
« Scotland would ſend to him, and to confer, and treat, and agree with thoſe 

upon all things that might give his Subjects of that Kingdom ſatisfaction; 
« which his Majeſty did very much deſire to do. e 
The Queen had ſo good an opinion of many of the Scotiſh Lords, and 
ſo ill a one of many of the Exgliſp who were about the King (in truth, ſhe had fo 
entire a deſpair of all other ways) that ſhe was very deſirous that the over- 
tures from Scotland ſhould be hearken'd to, and embraced: beſides that ſhe 
found her Authority was not ſo great with the King, as ſhe expected, 
| ſhe ſaw no poſlibility of their being long together: She knew well that the 
Court of France, that grew every day into a cloſer correſpondence with 
Cromwell, would not endure that the King ſhould make his Reſidence in any 
part of that Kingdom, and ſo ſhorten'd the Afſignations which they had 
made ſor her own ſupport, that ſhe was at no eaſe, and begun to think 
of diſſolving her own Family, and of her own retiring into a Monaſtery; 
which from that time ſhe practiſed by degfees: and, no doubt, that conſidera- 
tion which made moſt impreſſion upon the King, as it had done upon 
his Father, and terrified him moſt from complying with the Scots demand, 
which was the alteration it would make in Religion, and the Government 
of the Church, ſeem'd not to Her of moment enough to reje& the o- 
ther conveniencies; nor did ſhe prefer the order and decency of the 
5 0 Ki Church of England, before the ſordidneſs of the Kirk of Scotland, but 
to agree 27 thought it the beſt expedient to advance her own Religion, that the latter 
the Scots up. ſhould triumph over the former. She therefore writ earneſtly ro the 
en their terms. King her Son, that he would entertain this motion from Scotland, as 
; „ his only refuge; and that he would invite Commiſſioners to meet him 
jn Holland, in ſuch a place as the Prince of Orange ſhould adviſe; and 
« deſir'd that, in his paflage thither, he would appoint ſome place 
Their Maje- © Where her Majeſty would meet him; that they might ipend ſome days to- 
fies meet at © gether in conſultation upon what might concern them joyntly. In all 
Beauvais. which his Majeſty complying, the City of Beauvais in Picardy was ap- 
f ointed for the interview; where both their Majeſties met, and converſed 
Zoe King goes together three or four days; and then the Queen return'd to Paris, and the 
* King paſs'd through Flanders to Breda; which the Prince of Orange thought 
The Scotiſh to be the fitteſt place for the Treaty, the States having no mind that the King 
Commiſſioners ſhould come any more to the Hague. 
came to Bre- The Scotiſh Commiſſioners came to Breda with the very ſame Propoſitions 
da, and the nich had been formerly ſent, and without the leaſt mitigation, and as poſitive an 


mY exception to Perſons: ſo that if the King fliouldincline to go thither, he muſt 
= | 29 


The Queen ad- 
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without any one Chaplain of his own : there were Miniſters ſent from Scot. 5 
d to attend, and to inſtru him. His Majeſty muſt not carry with him 
any one Councellor, nor any Perſon who had ever ſerv'd his Father in the 
War againſt the Parliament, without taking the Covenant, And, that no 
body might have cauſe to complain, if they did go thither, that they were 
worſe treated than they had reaſon to expect, the King himſelf, and all wh 
ſhould attend upon him, were firſt to ſign the Covenant before they ſhoula 
be admitted to enter into the Kingdom. Very fair warning indeed: nor 
could any Man juſtly except againſt any thing that was afterwards done to 


* 
as. 


m. 5 
8 was no great Argument for conſultation: no Man had ſo ill an un. 
derſtanding, as not to diſcern the violence that was offer'd to Honour, ] uſtice, 
and Conſcience z yet whoever objected againſt what was propoſed, upon any 
of thoſe conſiderations, was look'd upon as a Party, becauſe he himſelf could 
not be ſuffer'd to attend the King. It was thought to be of great Weight 
that they who diſſwaded the King from going into Scotland, upon thoſe rude 
and barbarous terms, could not propoſe any thing elſe for him to do, nor 
any place where he might ſecurely repoſe himſelf, with any hope of ſubſiſt. 
ence: Aa very ſad State for a Prince to be reduced to, and which made it 
manifeſt enough, that the Kings of the Earth are not ſuch aBody as is ſen. 
fible of the Indignity, and Outrage, that is offer'd to any Member of it. The 
Scotiſh Hamiltonian Lords were thought to be the moſt competent Counſel 
lors, ſince They, by going, were to be expoſed to great rigour, and to un- 
dergo the ſevereſt part of all Cenſures. They could not fit in the Parliament, 

nor in the Council, and knew well that they ſhould not be ſuffer'd to be about 
the Perſon of the King: yet all theſe reſolv'd to wait vpon him, and per- 
ſwaded him to believe, © that his Majeſty's preſence would diſſipate thoſe Clouds; 
„and that a little time would produce many alterations, which could not be 
4 preſently effected. For his Majeſty's ſigning the Covenant,“ he ſhould tell 
„ the Commiſſioners, that he would defer it till he came thither, that he 
« might think better of it; and that if then the Kirk ſhould preſs it upon 
„him, he would give them ſatisfaction. And they were confident, that after 
ge ſhould be there, he ſhquld be no more importuned in it, but that even 
the Church- men themſelves would contend to make themſelves gracious to 
im. „„ „ ” 

This kind of Argumentation wrought much with the Prince of Orange, but 
more with the Duke of Buckingham, who had waited upon the King from the 
time of his Adventure with the Earl of Holland (againſt whoſe Perſon there 
was no exception) and with Wilmot, and Wentworth (who reſolv'd to go with 
his Majeſty, and would ſubmit to any conditions, which would be required of 
them) and with others about the King, who could not digeſt the Covenant; 
yet the hope that it would not be required from them, and the many promiſes 
| thoſe Scotiſh Lords made to them, who were like to grow into Authority 
again when they ſhould be once in their native Air and upon their own Soil 

prevailed with them to uſe all their Credit with the King to Embark himſelf” 
and try how propitious Fortune would be to him in Scotland. In the end, a 
faint hope in that, and a ſtrong deſpair of any other expedient, prevailed fo The Xing in 
far with his Majeſty, that he reſolv'd, upon what terms ſoever, to Embark ſolvis forScors 
himſelf, in Holland, upon a Fleet which the Prince of Orange provided for land. , 
him; and ſo with all the Scotiſh, and very few Engliſh Servants, to ſet Sail 
for Scotland. | | 5 8 
There were two very ſtrong Arguments, which made deep impreſſion on Argumetty 
| thoſe Lords who very vehemently diſſwaded, and ever proteſted againſt his of ſame Lords 
Majeſty's going for Scotland, and which, as it often falls out in matters 4ſt the 
of the higheſt importance, they could not make uſe of to convert others, Ang Kad 
eſpecially in the place and company in which they were to urge them,“ Scotland, 
The firſt, © that the Expedition of Duke Hamilton the year before, with 
* an Army as numerous, and much better furniſh'd, and provided, than 
Scotland could in many years be again enabled to ſend out, made it mani- 

* feſt enough, how little that Nation, how united ſoever, could prevail 
* againſt the force of England: The other, © that the whole, and abſolute 
power of Scotland being, at _ ns confeſſedly veſted in the * 
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« of Argyle. it might reaſonably be fear'd, and expected, that the King 
60 or Ts ſooner Pe irs and the leaſt appearance be diſcover'd of 
* {ſuch reſolutions, or alterations in the Affections of the People, upon 
„ which the Hamiftonian Faction wholely and ſolely depended, but Argyle 
« would immediately deliver up the Perſon of the King into the hands of 
« Cromwell ; and with the Aſſiſtance He would willingly give, make that 
« Kingdom Tributary or Subſervient to him, whilſt the King remain'd his 
“ Priſoner, and Argyle continued his Vice-gerent in Scotland. No doubt 
theſe objections had too much weight in them. not to be thought worthy of 
Apprehenſion, by many Men, who were not blinded with paſſion, or amazed 
with deſpair : and though they were not able to give any other Counſel, 
what Courſe the King might ſteer with reaſonable hope and ſecurity, they 
might yet warrantably diſwade his expoſing himſelf to ſo many viſible dan- 
gers as that Voyage was ſubject to both at Sea and Land; and mightpry. 
dently believe, that the enjoying the empty title of King, in what obſcu- 
rity ſoever, in any part of the world, was to be preferr'd before the empty 
name of King in any of his own Dominions; which was the beſt that 
could reaſonably be expected from the conditions which were impoſed up- 
on him; to which he was compelled to ſubmit. 
During this time, when the Embaſſadours who were in Spain, expected 
every day to hear of his Majeſty's being arrivd in Ireland, and had 
thereupon importuned that Court for a diſpatch, the King gave them no. 
tice of this his reſolution, and directed them © to remain where they were 
c till he could better judge of his own Fortune. They were extremely 
troubled, both of them having always had a ftrong averſion that theKing 
ſhould ever venture himſelf in the hands of that Party of the Scotiſy Na. 
tion, which had treated his Father ſo perfidiouſly. And they were now 
neceſſitated to ſtay there, where they had receiv'd ſo little Encourage- 
ment, and had no reaſon to expect more. They therefore reſolv'd to 
ſet the beſt face they could upon it, and deſired an Audience from the 
King: in which they told his Catholick Maieſty, © that they had recei- 
ved Letters from the King their Maſter; who commanded them to inform 
c his Majeſty, who, he knew well, would be glad to hear of any good for- 
* tune that befel him, that it had now pleaſed God to work fo far upon 
„the hearts and affetions of his Subjects of Scotland, that they had given 
over all thoſe Factions and Animoſities, which had heretofore divided 
them, and made them rather Inſtruments of miſchiefs, than benefit to 
his Bleſſed Father, and to himſelf: that they were now ſenſible of all 
thoſe Miſcarriages, and had ſent unanimouſly to intreat his Majeſty to 
come into that Kingdom, and to take them all into his Protection; with 
which his Majeſty was ſo well ſatisfied, that he had laid aſide the thought 
of tranſporting himſelf into Ireland; which he had intended to do; and 
was gone into Scotland; where the Kingdom was entirely at his devotion, 
and from whence he could viſit England, or Ireland, as he found it moſt 
convenient: and that he had reaſon to believe, that his friends in either 
of the Kingdoms, would quickly appear in Armes, when they were ſure 
to be ſo powerfully aſſiſted, and ſeconded. And they ſaid, © they would, 
from time to time, inform his Majeſty of the good ſucceſs that ſhould 
fall out. The King profefled © to be very glad of this good News; and 
that they ſhould aflure the King their Maſter, that he would be always 
ready to make all the demonſtration of a Brotherly Affection that the ill 
condition of his own Affairs would permit, and that, if it pleaſed God 
to give a Peace to the two Crowns, the world ſhould ſee how forward 
he would be to revenge the wrong, and indignity the King of great Bri- 


ee 


Though the Embaſſadours themſelves were afflicted with the News of his 


NMajeſty's being gone for Scotland, upon the too much knowledge they had 


of the treachery of that Faction there, yet they found his Majeſty was 
much the more eſteem'd in this Court by it. He was before looked upon 
as being diſpoſſeſſed, and diſinherited of all his Dominions, as if he had no 


more Subjects than thoſe few who were baniſh'd with him, and that there 
was an entire defection in all the reſt» But now that he was poſſeſſed A 
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one whole Kingdom, in which no Man appear'd in Armes againſt him, a 
Kingdom which had been famous for many warlike Actions, and which al- 
ways bred a very warlike People, which had borne good parts in all the 
Wars of Europe in this Age, and had been celebrated in them, was a happy 
advance, and adminiſter'd reaſonable hope that he might be eſtabliſh'd in 
the other two Kingdoms, in one of which he was thought to have a good, 
and was known to have a numerous Army on Foot at that very time: ſo 
that the Embaſſadours were much better look'd upon than they had been; 
and when they made any complaints of injuries done to any of the Engliſh, 
Merchants who liv'd in the Ports of Spain, as they had ſometimes occaſion 
to do, upon Taxes and Impoſitions laid upon them, contrary to the Trea- 
ties which had been made, and which they ſaid were till in force, they 
were heard with reſpect; the Merchants were reliey'd; and many favours 
were done to particular Perſons upon their defires and interpoſition : fo 
that they were not ſo much out of Countenance as they had been, and all 
Men ſpoke with more freedom and deteſtation againſt the Rebellion in Engi 
land, and the barbarity thereof, than they had uſed to do, 5 
There fell out at this time, and before the King left Holland, an accident 
of ſuch a prodigious nature, that, if Providence had not, for the reproach 
of Scotland, determin'd that the King ſhould once more make experiment 
of the courage and fidelity of that Nation, could not but have diverted his 
Majeſty from that Northern Expedition; which, how unſecure ſoever it 
appear'd to be for the King, was predeſtinated for a greater chaſtiſement 
and mortification of that People, as it ſhortly after prov'd to be. When 
the King had left Holland, the Summer before, and intended only to make 
France his way to Ireland, he had given his Commiſſion to the Marquis 
of Mountroſe, to gather ſuch a force together, as by the help of the Northern Prins 
ces he might be enabled to do. Upon which the Marquis, who was natural- 
ly full of great thoughts, and confident of Succeſs, ſent ſeveral Officers 
who had ſerv'd in Germany, and promiſed very much, to draw ſuch Troops 
together as they ſhould be enabled to do, and himſelf, with a great Train 
of Officers and Servants, went for Hamburg ; which he appointed for the 
Rendezvous for all theſe Troops, and from whence he could in the mean 
time viſit ſuch Courts of the Neighbour Princes and States, as he ſhould 
be encouraged to do; and keep ſuch Intelligence with his Friends in Scot- 
land, as ſhould provide for his reception 3 
| Beſides the hopes and encouragement he had receiv'd from the Embaſſa- 
dour Wolfelte to expect good Supplies in Denmark, there were many. Offi- of Mountroſe 
cers of good Name and Account in Sweden, of the Scotiſ Nation, who were goes for Ham- 
grown Rich, and liv'd in plenty in that Kingdom. With the principal burg zo ſolli- 
of them, the Marquis had held Correſpondence 3 who undertook, as well cite for Fortes 
for others as for themſelves, “ that if the Marquis engaged himſelf in 
* the King's Service in the Kingdom of Scotland, they would give him 
** notable Aſſiſtance in Money, Armes, and Men. In a word, he ſent, or 
went in Perſon, to both thoſe Kingdoms; where he found the perfor- 
mance very diſproportionable to their promiſes. Queen Chriſtiana had re- 
ceiv'd an Agent from England with wonderful Civility and Grace, and ex- 
preſs'd a great eſteem of the Perſon of Cromwel, as a Man of glorious 
Atchievements ; and before ſhe reſign'd the Crown, which ſhe in few years 4 
after did, ſhe engaged it in a faſt Alliance with the new Common-wealth, 
and diſpoſed her Succeſſor to look upon It as a neceſſary Support to his 
Crown. In Denmark, the Marquis found good Wiſhes enough, a hearty de- 
teſtation of all the Villanies which had been acted in England, and as hearty 
wiſhes for the Advancement and Proſperity of the King's Affairs; butthe Kingdom 
it ſelf was very Poor, and full of Diſcontent, the King not ſo much eſteem' d, he-auſe 
not i9 much fear'd, as his Father had been, and he had been compell'd to make many 
unreatonable Conceſſions to Holland that he might have Aſſiſtance from em, s 
Protect him from thoſe Aſſaults and Invaſions which were threaten'd rom 
Sweden, So that the Marquis was obliged to return to Hamburg, with 
very ſmall Supplies, from either or both thoſe Kingdoms: and there he re- 
celv'd no better account from thoſe Officers who had been ſent into Ger- 
Many, His deſign had always been to Land in the High.-lands of Scotland, 
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before the Winter Seaſon ſhould be over, both for the ſafety of his Em. 
barkation, and that he might have time to draw thoſe Feople together, 
who he knew, would be willing to repair to him, before it ſhould be 
known at Edenborongh that he was landed in the Kingdom. He had, by 
frequent Meſſages, kept a conſtant Correſpondence with thoſe principal 
Heads of the Clans who were moſt powerful in the High-lands, and were 
of known, or unſuſpected Affection to the King, and advertiſed them of 
all his motions and deſigns. And by them acquainted thoſe of the Loy. 
lands of all his Reſolutions; who had promiſed, upon the firſt notice of 
his arrival, to reſort with all their Friends and Followers to him, 
Whether theſe Men did really believe, that their own ſtrength 
would be ſufficient to ſubdue their Enemies, who were grown generally 
odious, or thought the bringing over Troops of Forreigners would leſſen 
the Numbers and Affections of the Natives, they did write very earneſtly 
to the Marquis, to haſten his coming over with Officers, Armes, and 


„ Ammunition; for which he ſhould find hands enough; and gave him 


notice, that the Committee of Eſtates at Edenborough had ſent again to 
„ the King to come over to them; and that the People were ſo impatient 
for his “ preſence, that Argyle was compell'd to conſent to the Invitati. 
% on. It is very probable that this made the greateſt impreſſion upon him; 
He knew very well how few Perſons there were avout the King, who were 
like to continue firm in thoſe Principles, which could only confirm his 


Majeſty in his former Reſolutions againſt the perſwaſions, and importuni— 


ties of many others, who knew how to repreſent to him the deſperateneſ 
of his Condition any other way, than by repairing into Scotland upon any 
Conditions. Mountroſe knew, that of the two Factions there, which were 
not like to be reconciled, each of them were equally his implacable 
Enemies; ſo that which ſoever prevaild, He ſhould be ſtill in the fame 
State, the whole Kirk, of what temper ſoever, being alike malicious to 
Him; and hearing likewiſe of the ſucceflive Misfortunes in Treland, he 
concluded, the King would not truſt himſelf there. Therefore upon the 
whole, and concluding that all his hopes from Germany and thoſe Nor. 
thern Princes would not encreaſe the ſtrength he had already, he cauſed, 


in the depth of the Winter, thoſe Soldiers he had drawn together, 


Mountroſe 
Embarks for 
Scotland 


which did not amount to above five hundred, to be Embarked, and ſent 
Officers with them, who knew the Country, with directions that they 
ſhould Land in ſuch a place in the High-lands, and remain there, as they 
might well do, till he came to them, or ſent them Orders. And then 
in another Veſſel Mann'd by People well known to him, and Command- 
ed by a Captain very faithful to the King, and who was well acquaint- 
ed with that Coaſt, he Embarked himſelf, and near one hundred Officers, and 
Landed in another Creek, not far from the other place, whither his Soldiers were 


lands there in directed. And both the one and the other Party were ſet ſafely on Shore in 
March 1649. the places they deſign'd; from whence the Marquis himſelf with ſome 


Servants, and Officers, repair'd preſently to the Houſe of a Gentleman of 
Quality, with whom he had correſponded, who expected him; by whom | 
he was well receiv'd, and thought himſelf to be in ſecurity till he might 
put his Affairs in ſome method: And therefore order'd his other ſmall 
Troops to contain themſelves in thoſe uncouth Quarters, in which they 


were, and where he thought they were not like to be diſturb'd by the 


viſitation of any Enemy. | 
After he had ſtay'd there a ſhort time, it being in March about the end 
of the year 1649, he quickly pofſeſs'd himſelf of an old Caſtle ; which, in 


' reſpe of the Situation in a Country ſo impoſlible for any Army to march 


Publiſhes his 
Declaration, 


in, he thought ſtrong enough for his purpoſe: thither he convey'd the Armes, 
Ammunition, and Troops, which he had brought with him. And then he 
publiſh'd his Declaration, © that he came with the King's Commiſſion, to 
« affiſt thoſe his good Subjects, and to preſerve them from oppreſſion : That he 
did not intend to give any interruption to the Treaty that he heard was en. 
« terd into with his Majeſty 3 but, on the contrary, hoped, that his being 
% in the head of an Army, how ſmall ſoever, that was faithful to the King, 


e might advance the ſame. However, he had given ſufficient proof pry 
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« tormer Actions, that if any Agreement were made with the King, upon 
« the firſt Order from his Majeſty, he ſhould lay down his Armes, and dif: 
« poſe himſelf according to his Majeſty's good pleaſure. Theſe Declarati. 
ons he ſent to his Friends to be ſcatter'd by them, and diſperſed amongſt the 
People, as they could be ables He writ likewiſe to thoſe of the Nobility, 
and the Heads of ſeveral Clans, “ to draw ſuch Forces together, as they 
« thought neceflary to joyn with him; and he receiv'd Anſwers from many 
of them, by which they defired him“ to advance more into the Land (for 
he was yet in the remoteſt parts of Cat hneſs) and aſſured him, that they would 
« meet him with good Numbers: And they did prepare ſo to do, ſome real- 
1y; and others, with a purpoſe to betray him. | 
In this ſtate ſtood the Affair in the end of the year 1649: but becauſe the 
unkortunate Tragedy of that Noble Perſon ſucceeded ſo ſoon after, without 
the intervention of any notable circumitances to interrupt it, We will rather 
continue the relation of it in this place, than defer it to be reſum'd in the ho eatitaici 
roper ſeaſon 3 which quickly enſued, in the beginning of the next year. ie of Me 
The Marquis of Argyle was vigilant enough, to obſerve the motion of an troſ 5 22 
Enemy that was ſo formidable to him; and had preſent information of his faire aſter the 
Arrival in the High-lands, and of the ſmall Forces which he had brought ef be year 
with him. The Parliament was then fitting at Edenborough, their Meſſenger 42, ro his 
being return d to them from Jerſey, with an account, © that the King would oP 
« treat with their Commiſſioners at Breda; for whom they were preparing 
the Inſtructions. | 


» 


The Alarm of Mountroſe's being Landed ſtartled them all, and gave them 
no leiſure to think of any thing elſe than of ſending Forces to hinder rhe 
recourſe of others to joyn with him: They immediarely ſent Colonel Straghan camel Stras 
a diligent and active Officer, with a choice Party of the beſt Horſe they had, ghan ſent 4- 


to make all poſſible haſte towards him, and to prevent the Inſurrections. gainſt bim and 


which they fear'd would be in ſeveral parts of the High-lands. And, with. £15 [mak Fore 
in few days after, David Leſley, followed with a ſtronger Party of Horſe and“ 


Foot. The encouragement the Marquis of Mountroſe receiv'd from his Friends, 
and the unpleaſantneſs of the Quarters in which he was, prevail'd with him 


to march, with theſe few Troops, more into the Land. And the High- 
landers flocking to him from all Quarters, though ill Arm'd, and worſe Diſ— 
ciplin'd, made him undervalue any Enemy who he thought, was yet like to 
encounter him. Straghan made ſuch haſte, that the Earl of Southerland, who 
at leaſt pretended to have gather'd together a Body of fifteen hundred Men 
to meet Mount roſe, choſe rather to joyn with Straghan: others did the like, 
who had made the ſame promiſes, or ſtay'd at home to expect the event of 
the firſt encounter. The Marquis was without any Body of Horſe to diſcover 
the motion of an Enemy, but depended upon all neceflary Intelligence from 

the affection of the People; which he believ'd to be the ſame it was when he 

left them. But they were much degenerated; the Tyranny of Argyle, and 

his having cauſed very many to be barbarouſly Murther'd, without any form 

of Law or Juſtice, who had been in Armes with Mountroſe, notwithſtanding 

all Ads of Pardon, and Indemnity, had ſo broken their Hearts, that they 
were ready to do all offices that might gratify and oblige him. So that 
Straghan was within a ſmall diſtance of him, before he heard of his approach; 

and thoſe High-landers, who had ſeem'd to come with much zeal to him, 
whether terrified, or corrupted, left him on a ſuddain, or threw down their 
Armes; ſo that he had none left, but a Company of good Officers, and five 

or ſix hundred Forreigners, Dutch and Germans, who had been acquainted witn 
their Officers. With theſe, he betook himſelf to a place of ſome advantage 

by the inequality of the ground, and the buſhes and ſmall ſhrubs which fill'd 

It: and there they made a defence for ſome time with notable Courage. 

But the Enemy being ſo much ſuperior in number, the Common Soldiers, 
being all Forreigners, after about a hundred of them were kill'd upon the 
Place, threw down their Armes; and the Marquis, ſeeing all loſt, threw a- 
way his Ribban and George (for he was Knight of the Garter) and found means 3 


gone on foot two or three miles, he got into a Houſe of a Gentleman, where routed. 
he remain'd conceal'd about two days: moſt of the other Officers were ſhort- | 
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]y.after taken -Priſoners, all the Country deſiring to merit from Ale by 
: betraying all thoſe into his hands which they believ'd to be his Enemies. 
The Marquis And thus, whether. by the owner of the Houſe, or any other way, the Mar. 
ofMountroſe quis himſelf became their Priſoner. The Strangers who were taken, were 
raten Priſo- ſet at Liberty, and Tranſported themſelves into their own Countries; and 

ner. the Caſtle, in which there was a little Garriſon, preſently render'd it ſelf: 
ſo that there was no more fear of an Enemy in thoſe parts. , 

The Marquis of Mountroſe, and the reſt of the Priſoners, were the nex+ 

day, or ſoon after, deliver'd to David Leſley; who was come up with his 

Forces, and had now nothing left to do but to carry them in Triumph to 

Edenborough; whither Notice was quickly ſent of their great Victory; which 

Vas receiv'd there with wonderful joy, and acclamation. David Leſley treat. 

ed the Marquis with great inſolence, and for ſome days carried him in the 

ſame Cloaths and Habit, in which he was taken; but at laſt permitted hin 

to buy better. His behaviour was, in the whole time, ſuch as became 3 

great Man; his countenance Serene and Chearful, as one that was ſuperior 
to all thoſe reproaches, which they had prepar'd the People to pour out up- 

on him in all the places through which he was to paſs. 

"Brought to E- When he came to one of the Gates of Edenborough, he was met by ſome of 
denborough. the Magiſtrates, to whom he was deliver'd, and by them preſently put into 
a new Cart purpoſely made, in which there was a high Chair, or Bench, 

upon which he fate, that the People might have a full view of him, being 

bound with a Cord drawn over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſten'd through 

holes made in the Cart. When he was in this poſture, the Hangman took 

off his hat, and rode himſelf before the Cart in his Livery, and with his 
Bonnet on; the other Officers, who were taken Priſoners with him, walking 

two and two before the Cart; the Streets, and Windows being full of People 

to behold the Triumph over a Perſon whoſe Name had made them tremhle 

ſome few years before, and into whoſe hands the Magiſtrates of that place 

had, upon their knees, deliver'd the Keys of that City. In this manner he 

was carried to the Common Goal, where he was receiv'd and treated as 2 

He it brought Common Malefactor. Within two days after, he was brought before the 
before the Par- Parliament, where the Earl of Lomden, the Chancellor, made a very bitter and 
ham: vyirulent Declaration againſt him: told him, © he had broken all the Covenants 
« by which that whole Nation ſtood oblig'd; and had impiouſly rebell'd againſt 

« God, the King, and the Kingdom; that he had committed many horrible 

« Murthers, Treaſons, and Impieties, for all which he was now brought to 

« ſuffer condign puniſhment 3 with all thoſe inſolent reproaches upon his Per. 
ſon, and his Actions, which the liberty of that place gave him leave to uſe, 

1111 behaviour Permiſſion was then glven him to ſpeak; and without the leaſt trouble in 
Fhexe. his countenance or diſorder, upon all the indignities he had ſuffer'd, he told 
1 them“ “ ſince the King had own'd them ſo far as to treat with them, he had 
« appear'd before them with reverence, and bare-headed, which otherwiſe he 

% would not willingly have done: that he had done nothing of which he was 
„ aſham'd, or had cauſe to repent; that the firſt Covenant, he had taken, and 
* comply'd with it, and with them who took it, as long as the ends for which 
« it was ordain'd were obſerv'd ; but when he diſcover'd, which was now evi- | 
« dent to all the world, that private and particular Men deſign'd to ſatisfy 
e their own ambition and intereſt, inſtead of conſidering the Publick benefit; 
« and that, under the pretence of reforming ſoine errors in Religion, they re- 
« ſolv'd to abridge, and take away the King's juſt power, and lawful authority, 
he had withdrawn himſelf from that Engagement: that for the League and 
Covenant, he had never taken it, and therefore could not break it: and it 
« was now too apparent to the whole Chriſtian World, what monſtrous miſ- 
« chiefs it had produced: that when, under colour of it, an Army from Scot- 
% [and had invaded England in Aſſiſtance of the Rebellion that was then againſt 
„their Lawful King, he had, by his Majeſty's Command, receiv'd a Com- 
„ miſſion from him to raiſe Forces in Scor/and, that he might thereby divert 
« them from the other odious proſecution : that he had executed that Com- 
„ miſſion with the obedience and duty he ow'd to the King; and in all the cir- 
% cumſtances of it, had proceeded like a Gentleman; and had never ſuffer'd 
any Blood to be ſhed but in the heat of the Battle; and that he oy oo 
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« Perſons there, whoſe lives he had ſaved : that when the King command. 
« ed him, he laid down his Armes, and withdrew out of the Kingdom ; which 
« they could not have compell d him to have done. He ſaid, he was now again 
« enter'd into the Kingdom by his Majeſty's Command, and with his Aus 
« thority : and what Succeſs ſoever it might have pleaſed God to have given 
„ him, he would always have obeyed any commands he ſhould have receiyd 
« from him. He adviſed them, © to conſider well of the conſequence bes 
« fore they proceeded againſt him, and that all his Actions might be ex- 
« amin'd, and judg'd by the Laws of the Land, or thoſe of Nations. 

Aſſoon as he had ended his diſcourſe, he was order'd to withdraw; and, 


after a ſhort ſpace, was again brought in; and told by the Chancellor, © that 


— 


« he was, on the Morrow, being the one and twentieth of May 1650, to be The gentencd 
« carried to Edenborough Croſs, and there to be hanged upon a Gallows thir- bgainſt 


« ty foot high, for the ſpace of three hours, and then to be taken down, and 
his head to be cut off upon a Scaffold, and hanged on Edenborough Tolbooth ; 
« His Legs and Armes to be hanged up in other publick Towns of the King- 
dom, and his body to be buried at the place where he was to be executed, 
« except the Kirk ſhould take off his Excommunication; and then his body 
a might be buried in the common place of burial. He deſired,“ that he 
might ſay ſomewhat to them; but was not ſuffer'd, and ſo was carried back 
to the Priſon. 5 „ 

That he might not enjoy any eaſe or quiet during the ſhort remainder of 
life, their Miniſters came preſently to inſult over him with all the reproaches 


His diſcourſe 
with the Pres- 


imaginable 3 pronounced his damnation ; and aſſured him, © that the judge- byterian Mi- 
« ment he was the next day to ſuffer, was but an eaſy Prologue to that which #ifers. 


« he was to undergo afterwards. After many ſuch barbarities, they offer'd 
to intercede for him to the Kirk upon his repentance, and to pray with him; 
but he too well underſtood the Form of their Common-Prayer, in thoſe Caſes, 
to be only the moſt virulent, and inſolent imprecations upon the Perſons of 
thoſe they prayed againſt * (Lord, vouchſafe Yet to touch the obdurate heart 
« of this proud incorrigible Sinner, this wicked, perjured, and prophane Per- 
“ ſon, who refuſes to hearken to the voice of the Kirk, and the like charitable 
expreſſions) and therefore he deſired them © to ſpare their pains, and to leave 

him to his own Devotions. He told them, © that they were a miſerable, 
« deluded, and deluding People; and would ſhortly bring that poor Nation un- 
der the moſt inſupportable Servitude ever People had ſubmitted to. He told 

them, © he was prouder to have his head ſet upon the place it was appointed 

«* to be, than he could have been to have had his Picture hang in the King's 

“ gBed-Chamber: that he was ſo far from being troubled that his four Limbs - 
“ were to be hang'd in four Cities of the Kingdom, that he heartily wiſh'd' 
“ that he had fleſh enough to be ſent to every City in Chriſtendom, as a Teſti- 

„ mony of the Cauſe for which he ſuffer'd. 5 1 


The next day, they executed every part and circumſtance of that barbarous His Executi: 


Sentence, with all the inhumanity imaginable; and he bore it with all the en. 
courage and magnanimity, and the greateſt piety, that a good Chriſtian could 
manifeſt. He magnified the virtue, courage, and Religion of the laſt King, 
exceedingly commended the juſtice, and goodneſs, and underſtanding of the 
preſent King; and prayed, © that they might not betray Him, as they had done 
* his Father. When he had ended all he meant to ſay, and was expecting to 
expire, they had yet one Scene more to Act of their Tyranny. The Hangman 
brought the Book that had been publiſh'd of his truly Heroick Actions, whilſt 
he commanded in that Kingdom, which Book was tied in a ſmall Cord that 
was put about his Neck. The Marquis ſmil'd at this new inſtance of their 
Malice, and thanked them for it; and ſaid, he was pleaſed that it ſhould be 
there; and was prouder of wearing it than ever he had been of the Garter 3 
and ſo renewing ſome devout Ejaculations, he patiently endured the laſt Act of 
the Executioner. : 


Soon after, the Officers who had been taken with him, Sir William Urry, The Executi: 
vir Francis Hay, and many others, of as good Families as any in the Kingdom, on of his oft 
were executed, to the number of thirty or forty, in ſeveral quarters of the 5% 


ingdom 3 many of them being ſuffer'd to be beheaded. There was one 
whom they thought fit to ſave, one Colonel Mhit ford; who, when he was 
H h h brought 
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brought to dye, ſaid © he knew the reaſon why he was put to death! 
« which was only becauſe he had killed Doriflaus at the Hague; who was 
« one of thoſe who had joyg'd in the Murther of the laſt King. One of the 
Magiſtrates, who were preſent to ſee the Execution, cauſed it to be ſuf. 
pended, till he preſently inform'd the Council what the Man had aid, and 
they thought fit to avoid the reproach; and fo preſerv'd the Gentleman, 


who was not before known to have had a hand in that Action, 

Thus died the gallant Marquis of Mountroſe, after he had given as great a Te. 
ſtimony of Loyalty, and Courage, as a Subject can do, and performed as wonderful 
Actions in ſeveral Battles, upon as great inequality of Numbers, and as great diſad. 
vantages in reſpect of Armes, and other preparations for War, as have been per. 
formed in this Age. He was a Gentleman of a very ancient Extraction 
many of whoſe Anceſtors had exerciſed the higheſt Charges under the King 
in that Kingdom, and had been allied to the Crown it ſelf. He was 
of very good parts, which were improv'd by a good Education: he had 
always a great emulation, or rather a great contempt of the Marquis 
of Argyle (as he was too apt to contemn thoſe he did not love) who want. 
ed nothing but honeſty and courage to be a very extraordinary Man, ha- 
ving all other good Talents in a very great degree. Mountroſe was in his 
nature fearleſs of danger, and never declined any Enterpriſe for the difficul. 
ty of going through with it, but exceedingly affefted thoſe which ſeem'd 
deſperate to other Men, and did believe ſomewhat to be in himſelf above 
other Men, which made him live more eaſily towards thoſe who were, or 
were willing to be, inferior to him (towards whom he exerciſed wonderful 
civility, and generoſity) than with his Superiors or Equals. He was na- 


turally jealous, and ſuſpected thoſe who did not concur with him in the 


way, not to mean ſo well as he. He was not without Vanity, but his Vit 
tues were much ſuperior, and he well deſerv'd to have his Memory pre. 


ſerv'd, and celebrated amongſt the moſt illuſtrious Perfons of the Age in 


which ne IVd-- 
The King receiv'd an Account and Information of all theſe particulars, be- 
fore he embarked from Holland, without any other Apology for the Af. 
front and Indignity to himſelf, than that they aſſured him, © that the pro. 
« ceeding againſt the late Marquis of Mountroſe had been for his Service. 
They who were moſt diſpleaſed with Argyle and his Faction, were not ſor— 


ry for this inhuman, and monſtrous proſecution 3 which at the ſame time 


muſt render him the more odious, and had rid them of an Enemy that 


they thought would have been more dangerous to them; and they per- 
ſwaded the King, who was enough afflicted with the News, and all the 
circumſtances of it, © that he might ſooner take revenge upon that Peo- 
„ple by a temporary complying with them, and going to them, than ſtay- 
„ing away, and abſenting himſelf, which would inveſt them in an abſolute 
„Dominion in that Kingdom, and give them power to corrupt or deſtroy 
« all thoſe who yet remain'd faithful to him, and were ready to ſpend 
“ their lives in his Service: and ſo his Majeſty purſued his former reſo- 
lution of embarking for Scotland. ESSE 

In Ireland, after the Maflacre of that Body of Engliſh at Tredagh, and 


The affairs the treacherous giving up the Towns in Munſter, by the Officers of the 


Ireland. 


Lord Inchiquin, there broke out ſo implacable a jealouſy amongſt the Irijþ 
againſt all the Ergliſh, that no Orders of the Marquis of Ormond found 
any obedience, nor could he draw an Army together. At the making 0 
the Peace, he had conſented that the Confederate Roman Catholicksf 
ſhould name a Number of the Commiſſioners, by whoſe Orders and Mi- 
niſtry all Levies of Men, and all Collections of Money were to be made 
according to the directions of the Lord Lientenant. And ſuch Perſons 
were named, in whoſe Affections, for the moſt part, the Lieutenant Was 
well ſatisfied, and the reſt were ſach as were not like to be able to 81e 


any interruption, A certain Number of theſe were appointed to be always 


in the Army, and near the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant, and the 


reſt in their ſeveral Stations, where they were moſt like to advance the 


Service, Many of theſe Commiſſioners were of the Roman Catholick No- 


bility, Perſons of Honour, and very ſenſible of the weakneſs, wilfulneh, 
. a * 
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a1 wickedneſs of that Rebellion; and did manifeſt all poſſible zeal and = 


75 


fection to the King's Service, engaging their Perſons in all Enterpriſes of 
danger, and uſing all poſſible induſtry to raiſe Men and Money, whereby 


7 


the Lord Lieutenant might be enabled to carry on the War in the 


Spring. But many of the other, afrer thoſe misfortunes had fallen out, 
which are mention'd before, either totally deſponded, and rather thought 
of providing for themſelves than for the preſervation of the Publick ; 
or fomented the jealouſies which were amonſt the Iriſb, and incenſed 
them againſt the Engliſh, who were ſtill with the Lord Lientenant ; fo 
that his Orders were not obey'd at all, or not in time, which was as bad; 
and their Clergy and Fryars publickly incenſed the People againſt the Ar- 
ticles of the Peace, and deſired to have an Army raiſed apart under a 
General of their own, _ | VVV 

The Lord Lieutenant now diſcover'd the Reaſon, why Owen O Meile 
had refuſed to conſent to the Peace which the Confederate Roman Ca- 
tholicks had made with the King, and kept his Army in Ulſter from ſub- 


mitting thereunto, and pretended to deſire to treat apart with the Lord 


Lieutenant for himſelf; which was then thought to proceed from the 


jealouſy that was between Him and Preſton, and the Animoſity between 


thoſe old Iriſp of Ulſter, and the other of the other Provinces. But the 
truth was, from the time of the Marquis of Ormond's tranſporting him- 
ſelf out of France, and that the correſpondence was diſcover'd to be between 
Him and the Lord Inchiquin, and the Treaty begun with the Confederate 
Catholicks, the cloſe Committee at Weſtminſter ſent ſecret Inſtructions to 


Monk, who Commanded part of their Forces in Ireland,“ that he ſhould 


* endeavour to treat with Owen O Meile, and fo divide him from the reſt 


of the Iriſh 3 which Monk found opportunity to do: And it was no 


ſooner propoſed than hearken'd unto by O Nezle ; who preſently ſent a 


truſty Meſſenger with ſuch Propoſitions to Monk, as he defired to have 


granted to him. He offer'd, © with his Army, which ſhould always con- 


« greed between them, to ſerve the Parliament; and not to ſeparate from 


« fit of ſuch a Number of Horſe and Foot, and Artillery, as ſhould be a- 


« their Intereſt 5 and propoſed, © that he, and all his Party that ſhould | 


 * adhere to him, ſhould enjoy the Exerciſe of their Religion, without any 
* prejudice or diſadvantage : That himſelf might be reſtored to thoſe 


„Lands which his Anceſtors had been poſſeſſed of in Tyrone, London-Derry 


© or any other parts of Ireland; and that all thoſe, who had or would ad- 


* here to him, ſhould be likewiſe reſtored to their Eſtates; and that an Act 
* of Oblivion might be granted. Monk receiv'd theſe Propoſitions; and 
after he had peruſed them, he ſent him word, © that there were ſome par- 
* ticulars, which, he doubted, would ſhock and offend the Parliament, and 
therefore deſired they might be alter'd; and propoſed the alterations he 


adviſed; which principally concern'd the Publick Exerciſe of their Religion; 
which he ſo qualified, that they might well enough ſatisfy 3 and propoſed, 


that, if O Mile would conſent to thoſe alterations, he would return the Trea- 


* ty fign'd by him; which he would immediately ſend over to the Parlia- 


a ment for their confirmation; and that, in the mean time, there might be 
ut. Ceſſation of Armes between them for three Months z In which time, and 
„ much leſs, he preſumed, he ſhould receive a Ratification of the Treaty 
from the Parliament. 1 ES 

Owen O Neile conſented to the alterations, ſet his Hand and Seal to the 
Treaty, and return'd it to Monk, with his conſent likewiſe to the Ceflation 
for three Months. And at this time it was, that he refuſed to agree with 
the Confederate Council at Kilkenny in the Peace with the King. Monk 


ſent it preſently to the Committee, which had given him Authority to do 


hat he had done. But their Affairs were now better compoſed at home, 
78 ſome preparations were made towards ſending relief for Ireland; be- 
lides, they had not Authority to make any ſuch Ratification, but preſented 


[| to the Parliament, which could only give it. It was no ſooner reported The Houſe ye: 
Mere but the Houſe was on fire; all Men inveigh'd againſt © the preſum p- fuſes to Rarify 
Monk's Trea- 
ty witb Owen 
ONeile. 


4 don of Monk, who deſerv'd to be diſplaced, and to have his Command 
taken from him, and to have exemplary puniſhment inflicted on him. 
2 FN They 


P 
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Parliament; which was defended by Sir Charles Coote, and when it was 


He could meet together, upon Conference, they ſhould part very good 


Cromwell 

1 the Iriſh 

ea ve to Tranſ- 
port them- 


ſelves into any 


Prince's Se- 
e 


made Conditions with Don Alonzo de Cardinas, to raiſe Regiments and Tranſ- 


« ſelf, to have treated, and made a Peace with the 1riſþ Rebels: And what 
« would the People think, and ſay, if any countenance ſhould be given to 


Mention the hard meaſure his Grand-father had receiv'd from King James, 


nothing but to put himſelf into ſuch a Poſture, as to be able to meet him as 


knew well enough that, beſides the Army that yet remain'd under Owen 0 


'T They remember'd how Criminal they had declared it to be in the King him. 


« the ſame tranfgreffion by the Parliament? if they ſhould Ratify a Tre, 
„ ty made by the moſt notorious of the Rebels, and with that People un. 
« der his Command, who were the moſt notorious Contrivers of that Re. 
« bellion, and the moſt bloody Executioners of it? for the moſt Mercileſz 
« Maffacres had been committed in V/ſter, by that very People who now 
„ conſtituted that Army of which Owen O Neile was now General. After 
all the paſſion and choler which they thought neceſlary to expreſs upon 
this ſubject, they declar'd, that they had given no Authority to Monk to 
« enter into that Treaty; and therefore, that it was void, and ſhould never 
« be confirm'd by them; but that, ſince he had proceeded out of the ſince. 
« rity of his Heart, and as he thought (how erroneouſly ſoever) for the good 
& and benefit of the Common-wealth, he ſhould be excuſed 3 and no farther 
« queſtion'd thereupon. For they knew well, that he could produce ſuch 3 
Warrant from thoſe in Authority, as would well juſtify his proceeding : Ang 
ſo the Treaty with Owen O Neile became void, though they had receiv'd a very 
conſiderable benefit by it; for though the Scots in Vier had not yet ſubmit. 
ted to the Peace, and had not yet receiv'd directions from Edenborough to 
acknowledge the Authority of the Lord Lieutenant, which they ought to 
have had before that time, yet, after the Murther of the late King, they 
had uſed all Ads of Hoſtility againſt the Parliament Forces, and had beſieg. 
ed London-Derry; the only conſiderable place that yielded obedience to the 


brought to ſome extremity, by the Ceſſation made with Owen O Nezle, and 
by his connivance and aſſiſtance, London-Derry was reliev'd; and O Meile find. 
ing himſelf deluded: by the Parliament, ſent then to offer his Service and 
conjunction to the Lord Lieutenant, with abundant profeſſions of Fidelity, 
and Revenge. . 

Cromwell made notable uſe of this Auimoſity between the Jriſß amongſt 
themſelves, and of the jealouſy they all appear'd to have of the Marquis of 
Ormond and of thoſe who adher'd to him; and uſed all the Endeavours he 
could, by ſome Priſoners who were taken, and by others who were in the 
Towns which were betray'd to him, and were well known to have affection 
for the Marquis, to procure a conference with him. He uſed to ask in ſuch 
Company, what the Marquis of Ormond had to do with Charles Stuart, 
„and what obligations he had ever receiv'd from him? And then would 


and the many years Impriſonment he had ſuſtain'd by him, for not ſubmit- 
ting to an extrajudicial and private determination of his; which yet he was 
at laſt compell'd to do. He ſaid “ he was confident, if the Marquis and 


“Friends. And many of thoſe with whom he held theſe diſcourſes, by his 
permiſſion and licence, inform'd the Marquis of all he ſaid ; who endeavour'd 


he deſired to do. 
When Cromwell ſaw that he ſhould be able to do nothing that way, and 


Neile ſo much diſobliged, and provoked, there were ſtill vaſt Bodies of thc 
Iriſh, which might be drawn together into ſeveral Armies, much greater 
and ſuperior in number to all his Forces, and that they had ſeveral great 
Towns, and ftrong Holds in their power, he declared a full Liberty, and 
Authority to all the Officers with the Iriſh, and to all other Perſons what- 
ſoever, to raiſe what Men they would, and to Tranſport them for the Ser- 
vice of any Forreign Princes with whom they could make the beſt Condit 
ons; and gave notice to the Spaniſh and French Miniſters, and Agents at 
London, of the Liberty he had granted. Upon which many Officers who 
had ſerv'd the King, and remain'd in London in great poverty and want, 


port them into Spain; and many Officers, who were already in Spain, as me 
Engliſh as Iriſh, contracted with the Miniſters in that Court to N 
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Tranſport ſeveral Regiments into that Kingdom from Ireland; for which they 
receiv'd very great Sumsof Money in hand; many Merchants joyning with them 
in the Contract, and undertaking the Tranſportation upon very good Conditions 3 
there being no other danger but of the Sea in the undertaking; inſomuch tha 

in very few Months above a year, there were Embarked in the Ports of Ireland 
above five and twenty thouſand Men for the Kingdom of Spain; whereof not 
half were ever drawn into the Field there, and very few ever liv'd to return. For 
the Officers and Maſters of Ships, who contracted, and were bound to deliver 
their Men at ſuch Ports as were aſſign'd to them, and where care was taken for 
their reception, and conduct to the Quarters which were appointed, according to 
the Service to which they were defign'd, either for Catalonia, or Portugal (after 
they had been long at Sea, by which the Soldiers, who were crowded more to- 
gether into one Ship than was fit for ſo long Voyages, had contracted many dif. 
eaſes, and many were dead, and thrown over Board) aſſoon as they came upon the 


' Coaſt made all haſte to Land, how far ſoever from the place at which they ſtood 
bound to deliver their Men; by which, in thoſe places that could make reſiſtance, 
they were not ſuffer'd to Land, and in others no Proviſion was made for their re- 


ception or march, but very great Numbers were ſtarv'd or knock'd in the Head 
by the Country People, and few ever came up to the Armies, except Officers; who 


gock'd to Madrid for the remainder of their Monies; where the Miniſters re- 


ceiy'd them with reproaches for not obſerving their Conditions, and refuſed to 


pay either them,or the Maſters of the Ships, what remain'd to be paid by them. 


This was the Caſe of too many: though the truth is, where the Articles were 
punctually obſerv'd, and the Ships arriv'd in the very Ports aſſign'd, by the defect 
in the Orders ſent from the Court, or the negligent execution of them, the poor 


Men were often kept from diſembarking, till ſome Officers went to Madrid, and 


return'd with more poſitive Orders, and afferwards ſo ill Proviſion was made for | 


their refreſhing and march, that rarely half of thoſe who were ſhipp'd in Ireland, 
ever liv'd to do any Service in Spain: and nothing could be more wonderful, 
than that the Miniſters there ſhould iflue out ſuch vaſt Sums in Money for the 


raiſing of Soldiers, and bringing them into the Kingdom at very liberal and 


bountiful rates to the Officers, and take fo very little care to cheriſh, and 
nouriſh them, when they came thither; which manifeſted how looſe the Govern- 


ment was. 5 


It is very true, that there was at that time a much greater inclination in the 


Iriſh for the Service of Spain, than of France; yet the Cardinal imploy'd more ac- 


tive and dextrous Inftruments to make uſe of the Liberty that was granted,and 
Shipping was more eaſily procured, the paſſage being ſhorter ; inſomuch that 


there were not fewer than twenty thouſand Men at the ſame time Tranſported 


out of Irelaud into the Kingdom of France; of whoſe behaviour in the one King. 
dom and the other, there will be abundant Argument hereafter to diſcourſe at 


large. In the mean time, it is enough to obſerve that when the King's Lieuten- 
ant, notwithſtanding all the promiſes, obligations, and contracts, which the Con- 
federate Roman Catholicks had made to,and with him,could not draw together 
a Body of five thouſand Men (by which he might have been able to have given 
ſome ſtop to the current of Cromwell's ſucceſſes) Cromwell himſelf found a way 
to ſend above forty thouſand Men out of that Kingdom for Service of Forreign 
Princes; which might have been enough to have driven him from thence, and 
to have reſtor'd it to the King's entire obedience. 

In Ezglard, the Spirits of all the Loyal Party were ſo broken and ſubdued, 
that they could ſcarce breath under the inſupportable burthens which were laid 
upon them by Impriſonments, Compoſitions, and Sequeſtrations. Whatever 
Articles they had made in the War, and whatever promiſes had been made of 
Pardon and Indemnity, they were now call'd upon to finiſh their Compoſition 
for their Delinquency, and paid dear for the Credit they had given to the Pro- 
feſſions and Declarations of the Army, when it ſeem'd to have pity, and com- 
plair'd of the ſevere and rigorous proceeding againſt the King's Party, and extort- 
Ing unreaſonable penalties from them; which then they deſir'd might be mo- 
derated. But now the Mask was off they Sequeſter'd all their Eſtates, and left 
them nothing to live upon, till they ſhould compound; which they were forced 
to do at ſo unreaſonable rates, that many were compell'd to ſell half, that they 
might enjoy the other towards the r of their Families; which remainder 
11 1 4 


Was 


The low condi- 
tion of the Loy- 
al Party in 
England. 
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was ſtill liable to whatever impoſitions they at any time thought fit to inflict 
upon them, as their Perſons were to Impriſonment, when any unreaſonable and 
groundleſs report was rais'd of ſome Plot, and Conſpiracy againſt the State, 
The Parliament, which conſiſted only . of thoſe Members who had fate in 
Judgement, and had ſolemnly Murther'd the King, and of thoſe who as ſolemnly 
under their hands had approv'd and. commended what the others had done, met 
with no oppoſicion or contradiction from any, but an entire ſubmiſſion from all to 
all they did, except only from that partof their own Army which had contributed 


We Tevellert moſt to che Grandeur and Empire of which they were poſſeſs'd, the Levellers. 
utinyz and That People had been countenanced by Cromwell to enter into Cabals and Con- 
Are ſuppreſſed federacies to corrupt, and diſſolve the diſcipline of the Army, and by his Arti. 


$y Fairfax. 


fices had been apply'd to bring all his crooked deſigns to paſs. By them he 


broke the ſtrict Union between the Parliament and the Scots, and then took the 


King out of the hands of the Parliament, and kept him in the Army, with 


ſo many fair profeſſions of intending better to his Majeſty, and his Party, than 


the other did; by them the Presbyterians had been affronted, and troden under 
foot, and the City of London expoſed to diſgrace and infamy ; by them he had 
broken the Treaty of the Iſle of Night; driven out of the Parliament, by force 
of Armes, all thoſe who deſir'd Peace, and at laſt executed his barbarous Malice 
upon the Sacred Perſon of the King: And when he had apply'd them to all 
thoſe uſes, for which he thought them to be moſt fit, he hoped, and endeavour'd 

to have reduced them again, by a ſevere hand, into that order and obedience 


from whence he had ſeduced them, and which was now as neceſſary to his 


future purpoſe of Government. But they had taſted too much of the pleaſure 


of having their part, and ſhare in it, to be willing to be ſtripped, and deprivd 


of it; and made an unskilful computation of what they ſhould be able to do for 
the future, by the great things they had done before in thoſe Changes and Re- 
volutions which are mention'd ; not conſidering, that the ſuperior Officers of the 
Army were now united with the Parliament, and concurr'd entirely in the ſame 
deſigns. And therefore when they renew'd their former Expoſtulations and 
Demands from the Parliament, they were Caſheer'd, and Impriſon'd, and ſome 
of them put to death. Yet about the time that Cromwell, who had proſecuted 
them with great fury, was going for Ireland, they recover'd their Courage, and 


reſolv'd to obtain thoſe Conceſſions by force, which were refuſed to be granted 


upon their requeſt: And ſo they mutiny'd in ſeveral Parts, upon preſumption 


that the reſt of the Army, who would not joyn with them in publick, would 


yet never be prevailed with to oppoſe, and reduce them by force. But this 
confidence deceivd them; for the Parliament no ſooner commanded their 
General Fairfax to ſuppreſs. them, than he drew Troops together, and fell up- 
on them at Banbury, Burford, and in other places; and by killing ſome upon 
the place, and executing others to terrify the reſt, he totally ſuppreſs'd that 
— * 3 and the Orders of thoſe at Weſtminſter met with no more oppo- 
Aution. | | | | 98 

This was the State and Condition of the three Kingdoms at the end of the 
year 1649, ſome few Months after the King Embarked himſelf in Holland for 
Scotland. And ſince the next year afforded great variety of unfortunate Acti- 
ons, We will end this diſcourſe, according to the method We have uſed, with 
this year: though hereafter We ſhall not continue the ſame method; but com- 
NN the occurrences of many years in leſs room, whilſt the King reſted 

na patient Expectation of God's Bleſſing, and Deliverance, 
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Exod. IX. 16, 17. : 
eAnd in very deed for this cauſe have 1 raiſed thee up, for 


to ſhe in thee my potver, and that my name may be decla- 


red throughout all the Earth. As yet exalteſt thou thy 
| ſelf againſt my People? 5 


H E Marquis of Argyle, who did not believe that 
the King would ever have ventur'd into Scotland 
upon the Conditions he had ſent, was ſurpriſed 
with the account the Commiſſioners had given 
him, © That his Majeſty reſolv'd to Embark the 
ce next day; that he would leave all his Chaplains, 
and his other Servants behind him, and only 
defer'd to take the Covenant himſelf till he came 
<« thither with a reſolution to ſatisfy the Kirk if 
they preſs'd it, Thereupon he immediately diſ- 
patch'd away another Veſſel with newPropoſitions, 
which the Commiſſioners were to inſiſt upon, and 
not to conſent to the Kings coming into that 
Kingdom, without He likewiſe conſented to thoſe. But that Veſſel met not with 
tne King's Fleet, which, that it might avoid that of the Parliament, which at- 
tended to intercept the King, had held it's courſe more Northward, where there 
are good Harbours ; and fo had pur into a Harbour near Serlin, that is, within 
a days Journey of it, but where there was no Town nearer than that for his Ma- 
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eſt 3 i 6 ' * = 
Jety'S reception, or Where there was any accommodation even tor very ordinary 


Paſſengers. 


FRoM thence notice was ſent to the Council of the King's arrival: The firſt 
welcome he receiv'd, was a new demand “ that he would ſign the Covenant 
himſelf, before he {et his foot on ſhore; which all about him preſs'd him to do: 
nd he now found, that he had made haſt thither upon very unskilful imaginati- 
ons, and preſumptions: Yet he * unto what they ſo imperiouſly required, 
| KE „  thar 
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The King 
takes the Co. 
venant. 


Hamilton and 
Lautherdale 
depart from 
the King. 


Argyle re- 
ceives the 
King. 

Maſt of the 
King's Engliſh 
S2ruants re- 
mov'd from 
him, 


ET 


that he might have leave to put himſelf into the hands of thoſe who reſolv'd nothing 
leſs than to ſerve him. The Lords of the other Party, who had prevailed with 
him to ſubmit to all that had been required of him, quickly found that they had 
deceiv'd both Him and Themſelves, and that no body had avy authority bur thoſe 
Men who were their mortal Enemies. So that they would not expote themſclyes 
to be impriſon'd, or to be remov'd from the King; but, with his Majeſty's leave 
and having given him the beft advice they could, what he ſhould do for himſelt 
and what he ſhould do for Them, they put themſelyes on Shore before the King 
diſembark'd; and found means to go to thoſe places where they might be {ome 
time concealed, and which were like to be at diſtance enough from the King. And 
ſhortly atter Duke Hamilton retired to the liland of Arran, which belonged to him- 
ſelf; where he had a little Houſe well enough accommodated, the Iſland being for 
the moſt part inhabited with wild Beaſts: Lautherdale concealed himſelt amonglt 
his Friends, taking care both to be well inform'd of all that ſhould paſs about the 
King, and to receive their advice upon any occaſions. 

Tus King was receiv'd by the Marquis of Argyle with all the outward reſpect 
imaginable; but, within two days after his landing, all the Exgliſßi Servants he had 
of any Quality, were remov'd from his Perſon, the Duke of Buckingham only ex- 
cepted. The reſt, tor the molt part, were receiv'd into the Houſes, ot {ome ber- 
ſons of Honour, who liy'd at a diſtance from the Court, and were themſelves under 
a cloud for their known affections, and durſt only attend the King to kiſs his hand, 
and then retire to their Houſes, that they might give no occaſion of jealouſy; others 
of his Servants were not ſuffer'd to remain in the Kingdom, but were forced pre- 


ſently to reimbark themſelves for Holland; amongſt which was Daniel O Meile, who 
hath been often mention'd before, and who came from the Marquis of Ormaond into 
Hulland, juſt when his Majeſty was ready to Embark, and fo waited upon him; and 
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was no ſooner know to be with his Majeſty (as he was a Perſon very generally 
known) but he was apprehended by order from the Council, for being an 1: 
man, and having been in Armes on the late King's behalt in the late War; for 
which they were not without ſome diſcourſe of putting him to death; bur they 
did immediately baniſh him the Kingdom, and obliged him to fign a paper, by 
which he conſented to be put to death, if he were ever after found in the King- 
dom. | x : 
Tux ſent away likewiſe Mr. Robert Long, who was his Principal, if not only, 
Secretary ot State, and had very much perſwaded his going thither; and Sir 
Edward Walker, who was Clerk of the Council, and had been Secretary at War 
during the late War, and ſome others, upon the like exceptions, They placed 
other Servants of all conditions about the King, but principally relied upon their 
Clergy ; who were in ſuch a continual attendance about him, that he was never 
free from their importunities, under pretence of inſtructing him in Religion: And 
ſo they obliged him to their conſtant hours ot their long Prayers, and made him 
obſerve the Sundays with more Rigour than the Jews accuſtom'd to do their Sab- 
bath; and reprehended him very ſharply if he ſmiled on thole days, and if his looks 
and geſtures did not pleaſe them, whillt all their Prayers and Sermons, at which 
he was compelled to be preſent, were libels, and bitter invectives againſt all 
the Actions of his Father, the Idolatry of his Mother, and his own Malignity. 
HE was not preſent in their Councils, nor were the reſults thereof communi- 
cated to him; nor was he, in the leaſt degree, communicated with, in any part 
of the Government; Yet they made great ſhew of ourward Reverence to him, 
and even the Chaplains, when they uſed Rudeneſs and Barbarity in their repre- 
henſions and reproaches, approached him ſtill with bended knees, and in the hum- 
bleſt poſtures. There was never a better Courtier than Argyle; who uſed all poſſ- 
ble addreſs to make himſelf gracious to the King, entertain'd him with very 
pleaſant diſcourſes, with ſuch inſinuations, that the King did not only very well 
like his Converſation, but often belicv'd that he had a mind to pleaſe and gratt- 
fy him: but then, when his Majeſty made any attempt to get ſome of his Ser- 
vants about him, or to reconcile the two Factions, that the Kingdom might be 
united, he gather'd up his countenance, and retir'd from him, without ever yield- 
ing to any one Propoſition that was made to him by his Majeſty. In a Word, 
the King's Table was well ſerv'd; there he ſate in Majeſty, waited upon with 
decency: he had good Horſes to ride abroad to take the Air, and was then well 


attended; and, in all publick Appearances, ſeem'd to want nothing that was duc 
| to 
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to a great King. In all other reſpects, with reference to Power to oblige or gra- 
tity any Man, to diſpoſe or order any thing, or himſelf to go to any other place 
than was aſſign'd to him, he had nothing of a Prince, but might very weil be 
look'd upon as a Priſoner. | 

Bur that which was of ſtate and luſtre made moſt noiſe, and was induſtriouſly 
tranſmitted into all Nations and States; the other of diſreſpect or reſtraint, was 
not communicated; and if it could not be entirely conceal'd, it was conſidered 
only as a Faction between particular great Men, who contended to get the Pow- 
er into their hands, that they might the more notoriouſly and eminently ſerve that 
prince whom they all equally acknowledg'd. The Kings Condition ſeem'd won- 
derfully advanced, and his being poſſeſs'd of a Kingdom without a Rival, in 
which there was no appearance of an Enemy, look'd like an earneſt for the Reco- 
very of the other Two, and, for the preſent, as a great addition of Power to 
him in his Kingdom of Fre/and, by a conjunction, and abſolute Submiſſion of all 


| the Scetsin Uſſter to the Marquiſs of Ormond, the King's Lieutenant there. 


ALL Men who had diſſwaded his Majeſty's repair into Scotland, were look'd 
upon as very weak Politicians, or as Men who oppoſed the Publick good, becaulc 
they were excluded, and might not be ſuffered to Act any part in the adventure; 
and they who had advanced the deſign, valu'd themſelves exceedingly upon their 
activity in that Service. The States of Holland thought they had merited much 
in ſuffering their Ships to Tranſport him, and ſo being miniſterial to his greatneſs; 
which they hoped would be remember'd ; and they gave all Countenance to the 
Scctiſb Merchants and Factors who liv'd in their Dominions, and ſome ſecret 
Credit, that they might fend Arms and Ammunition, and whatſoever elſe was 
neceflary for the King's Service in that Kingdom. France it felt look'd very 
chearfully upon the change; Congratulated the Queen with much Ceremony, and 
many Profeſſions; and took pains to have it thought and believ'd, that they had 
a ſhare in the Counſel, and contributed very much to the reception the King found 
in Scotland, by their influence upon Argyle and his Party. And it hath been men- 
tion'd before, how great a Reputation this little dawning of Power, how clouded 
ſoeyer, gave to the Embaſſadours in Hain, and had raiſed them, from ſuch a De- 
gree of diſreſpe&, as was near to contempt, to the full dignity and eſtimation in 
that Court that was due to the Station in which they were. 
Tarr fell out there an accident at this time, which was a great manifeſta- 
tion of the Aﬀection of that Court, and indeed of the Nation. As Don Alonzo de 
Cardinas had uſed all the Credit he had, to diſpoſe that Court to a good correſpon- 
dence with the Parliament, ſo he had employ'd as much care to encline thoſe in 
England to have a confidence in the Affection of his Maſter, and aſſur'd them, 
* that if they would ſend an Embafladour, or other Miniſter into Hain, he ſhould 
© find a good reception. The Parliament, in the infancy of their Common- 
wealth, had more inclination to make a Friendſhip with Spain than with France, 
having at that time a very great prejudice to the Cardinal; and therefore upon 
this encouragement from Don Alonzo, they reſolv'd to ſend an Envoy to Madrid; 
and made choice of one Aſcham, a Scholar, who had been concern d in drawing Aſcham ſent 
up the King's Tryal, and had written a Book to determine in what time, and at- Agent into 
ter how many years, the Allegiance which is due from Subjects to their Soveraigns 1 875 2 
comes to be determin'd after a Conqueſt; and that, from that term, it ought to 5 


be paid to thoſe who had ſubdued them: A ſpeculation they thought fit to W e 


cheriſh, 
Txrris Man, unacquainted with buſineſs, and unskill'd in language, attended 

by three others, the one aRenegado Franciſcan Fryar, who had been bred in Spain, 

and was well yerſed in the Language ; another, who was to ſerve in the condition 

or a Secretary; and the third, an inferior Fellow for any Service, arriv'd all in 

ain in an Eng/ih Merchant's Ship: Of which Den Alonzo gave ſuch timely 

notice, that he was receiv'd and entertain'd by the chief Magiltrate at his landing, 

untill they gave notice of it to the Court. The Town was quickly full of the 

rumour, that an Embaſſadour was Landed from Exgland, and would be receiv'd 

there; which no body ſeem'd to be well pleaſed with. And the Embaſſadours 

Xpoſtulated with Don Lewis de Haro with ſome warmth, © that his Catholick Te Embaſa- 
Majeſty ſhould be the firſt Chriſtian Prince that would receive an Embaſſadour dours there 

trom the odious, and execrable Murtherers of a Chriſtian King, his Brother and *xt9Fulate 


Ally ; which no other Prince had yet done, out ot the deteſtation of that hor- 3 


<« rible it. 
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rible Parricide: And therefore they deſired him © that Spain would not give ſo in. 
famous an example to the other parts of the World. Don Lewis aſſured them, «« that 
& there was no ſuch thing as an Embaſſadour coming from England, nor had the 
« King any purpoſe to receive any: That it was true, they were inform'd that 
ce there was an Engliſh Gentleman Landed ar Cales, and come to Sil; who faid 
« he was ſent from the Parliament with Letters for the King; which was teſtified 
ee by a Letter from Don Alonzo de Cardinas to the Duke ot Medina Celi; who 
ce thereupon had given order for his Entertainment at Sil, till the King ſhowy 
« give further order: That it was not poſſible for the King to refuſe to receive 
ce the Letter, or to {ee the Man who brought it; who pretended no kind ot 
Character: That having an Embaſladour reſiding in England to prelcrye the 
« Trade and Commerce between the two Nations, they did believe, that this 
« Meſſenger might be ſent with ſome Propoſitions from the Englih Merchants 
« for the advancement of that Trade, and if they ſhould refuſe to hear what 
ce he ſaid, it might give a juſt offence, and deſtroy all the Commerce; which 
« would be a great damage to both Nations. 
THa r this new Agent might come ſecurely to Madrid, an old Officer of the 
Army was (ent from Sevil to accompany him thither; who came with him inthe 
Coach, and gave notice every night to Don Leuis of their advance. There were, 
at that time, over and above the Engliſßſ Merchants, many Officers and Soldiers 
in Madrid, who had ſerv'd in the Spaniſh Armies both in Catalonia and in Fortugal, | 
and theſe Men had conſulted amongſt themſelves how they might kill this fellow 
who came as an Agent from the new Republick of England; and half a dozen of 
them,having notice of the day he was to come into the Town, which was generally 
diſcourſed of, rode out of the Town to meet him; but, miſſing him they return'd 
again, and found that he had enter'd into it by another way; and having taken a 
view of his Lodging, they met again the next Morning; and finding, acciden- 
rally one of the Embaſſadours Servants in the Streets, they perſwaded him to go 
with them, and ſo went to the houſe where Aſcham Lodged ; and, without asking 
any Queſtions, walked directly up the Stairs into his Chamber, leaving a couple 
of their number at the door of the {treet, leaſt, upon any noiſe in the Houſe, that 
door might be ſhut upon them. They who went up, Drew their Swords; and 
beſides their intentions, in diſorder, kill'd the Fryar as well as the Agent; and 
ſo return'd to their Companions with their Swords naked and bloody, and 
ſome fooliſh expreſſions of triumph, as if they had perform'd a very gallant and 
a juſtifiable Service. Notwithſtanding all which, they might have diſperſed 
themſelves, and been ſecure, the People were ſo little concern d to enquire what 
they had done. But they being in contuſion, and retaining no compoſed thoughts 
about them, finding the door of alittle Chappel open went in thither for ſanctuary: 
Only he who was in Service of the Embaſſadours, ſeparated himſelf from the reſt, 
and went into the Houſe of the Venetian Embaſſadour. By this time the People ot 
the Houſe where the Man lay, had gone up into the Chamber; where they found 
two Dead, and the other two crept, in a terrible fright, under the Bed; and the 
Magiſtrates, and People went about the Church, and talking with, and exa- 
mining the Pertons who were there: And the Rumour was preſently divulged 
about the Town, “ that one of the Exgliſb Embaſſadours was kill'd. 
Tur were at that time entring into their Coach to take the Air, according 


to an appointment which they had made the day before. When they were in— 


form'd of what had paſled, and that Harry Progers, who was their Servant, had 
been in the Action, and was retir'd to the Houſe of the Venetian Embaſſadour, 
they were in trouble and perplexity ; diſmiſs'd their Coach, and return'd to theit 
Lodging. Though they abhorr'd the Action that was committed, they foreſaw, 
the preſence of one of their own Servants in it, and even ſome paſſionate words 
they had uſed, in their expoltulation with Don Leuis, againſt the reception 0 
ſuch a Meſſenger, as it * the King their Maſter had too many Subjects in that 
c place, for ſuch a tellow to appear there with any lecurity, would make it be 
© belicv'd by many, that the attempt had not been made without their conſent 
or privity. In this trouble of mind, they immediately writ a Letter to Don Leu- 
#5 de Hui, to expreſs the ſenſe they had of this unfortunate raſh Aion ; *©* of which 
« they hoped, he did believe, if they had had any notice or ſuſpicion, they would 
* have prevented it. Dos Lewis return'd them a very dry Anſwer; © That he 


* could not imagine that they could have a hand in ſo foul an Aſſaſſination 5 the 
| | c Court 


any interruption or trouble, went into France. 
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Court (for all Madrid is call'd, and look'd upon as the Court) < of a Perſon un- 
« der the immediate Protection of the King: However, that it was an Action 
« {0 unheard of, and ſo diſhonourable to the King, that his Majeſty was reſolv'd 
« to have it examin'd to the bottom, and that exemplary Juſtice ſhould be done 
« upon the Offenders: That his own Embaſladour in Exgland might be in great 
« danger upon this Murther; and that they would ſend an Expreſs preſent! 
« thither to ſatisfy the Parliament how much his Catholick Majeſty deteſted, and 
« was offended with it, and reſolv'd to do Juſtice upon it; and if his Embaſla- 
« Jour underwent any inconvenience There, they were not to wonder, if his Ma- 


e jeſty were ſevere Here; and ſo left it to them to imagine that their own Per- 


ſons might not be fate. ag 3 | 
Bur they knew the temper of the Courr too well, to have the leaſt apprehen- 


ſion of that: yet they were a little ſurpriſed, when they firſt ſaw the Multitude 


of People gather'd together about their Houſe, upon the firſt News of the Action; 
inſomuch that the Street before their Houſe, which was the broadeſt in Madrid 
(the Cale de Alcala) was ſo throng'd, that Men could hardly paſs. Bur they 
were quickly out of that apprehenſion, being aflured, that the jealouſy that one 


of the Englijh Embaſſadours had ſufter'd Violence, had brought that Multitude to- 


gether 3 Which they found to be true; tor they no ſconer ſhew'd themſelves in a 
Balcony to the People, but they ſaluted them with great kindneſs, pray'd for the 
King their Maſter, curſed and reviled the Murtherers of his Father; and ſo de- 
parted. They who had beraken themſelves to the Chappel, were, the next day 
or the ſecond, taken from thence by a principle Officer after Examination, and 


ſent to the Priſon : the other was not inquir'd arter; but, having conceal'd himſelf 


for ten or twelve days, he went out of the Town in the night; and, without 


Or all the Courts in Chriſtendom Madrid is that where Embaſſadours, and 


Publick Miniſters, receive the greateſt Reſpect, which, beſides the Honour and 


Pun&ualicy of that People, bred up in the obſervation of diſtances and order, pro- 
ceeds from the excellent method the Embaſſadours have of living with mutual re- 


ſpect towards each other, and in mutual concernment for each others Honour 


and Privileges: ſo that, if any Embaſſadour, in Himſelf or his Servants, receive 
any Affront or Diſreſpect, all the other Embaſſadours repair to him; and offer 
their Service, and Interpoſition, by which means they are not only preſerv'd from 
any Invaſion by any private and particular Inſolence, but even from ſome Acts of 
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Power, which the Court it ſelf hath ſome time thought fit to exerciſe, upon an 


extraordinary occaſion, towards a Miniſter of whom they had no regard. All 


are united on the behalf of the Character; and will not ſuffer that to be done to- 


wards one, which, by the conſequence, may reflect upon all. 5 

Ir cannot be imagin'd with what a general compaſlion all the Embaſſadours 
look'd upon theſe unhappy Gentlemen, who had invotv'd themſelves by their raſh- 
neſs in ſo much peril. They came to the Ezgl;þ Embaſladours to adviſe, and 
Conſult what might be done to preſerve them, every one offering his Aſſiſtance. 


The Action could in no degree be juſtified; all that could be urged and inſiſted 


upon in their behalf, was the Privilege of Sanctuary, They had betaken themſelves to 
the Church; and the taking them from thence, by what Authority ſoever was a violation 
of the Rights and Immunities of the Church, which, by the Law of the Kingdom, was ever 
defended with all tenderneſs. So that before the guilt of the Bloed could be examin'd, the 
Priſczers deſir d that their Privilege might be examin'd and that they might have Coun- 
cil aſſanꝰd them to that purpcſe ; which was granted; and ſeveral Arguments were 
made upon the matter of Law before the Judges; who were tavourable enough to 
the Priſoners. The King's Council urged, That in caſe of Aſſaſſination, the Privilege of 
Sautiuary was never allow'd (Which is true) and cited many Preſidents of late 
years in Madrid it ſelf, where, for leſs Crimes than of Blood, Men had been taken 
Our ot the Sanctuary, and tried, and executed. The Engl Embaſſadours thought 
not fit to appear on their behalt, and yer were not willing that the new Repub- 
lick ſhould receive ſo much Countenance from that Court, as would have reſulted 
from putting thoſe Gentlemen to death as if they had kill'd a Publick Miniſter. 
The Popes Nuntio, Julio Roſpiglioff, who was afterwards Clement the Niurh, could 
not, according to the Style of rhe Roman Court, either give or receive Viſits 
from the Eugliſb Embaſſadours: but they pertorm'd Civilities to each other by 
Meſſages, and paſſed mutual Salutations, with all reſpe& to each other, as they 
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met abroad. And the Venetian Embafladour brought them frequent aſſurances 
ce that the Nuntio had ſpoken very effectually to the King, and to Don Leut, 


« for there delivery of the Priſoners to the Church, and preſſed it fo hard upon 


ce the Conſcience of the King, that he had ſome promiſe that they ſhould not 
cc ſuffer. 

IN the mean time, thundering Letters came from the Parliament, with great 
Menaces what they would do, if exemplary Juſtice was not inflicted upon tho;: 
who bad Murther'd their Envoy ; and Den Alenzo urged it, as if © he though: 
6 himſelt in danger till full ſatisfaction ſhould be given in that particular; all wich 
for the preſent made deep impreſſion, ſo that they knew not what to do; the 
King often declaring “ that he would not infringe the Privilege of the Church, 
c an {0 1idergo the Cenſure of the Pope, for any advantage he could receive 
« with reference to any of his Dominions. In the end (that the diſcourſe ot 
this Aflair may not be reſum'd again hereafter ) after a long Impriſoument (tor 
during the Embaſſadours [tay they would not bring them to any Trial, left they 
migiat ſeem to do any thing upon their ſollicitation) the Priſoners were proceeded 
againſt aſſoon, or ſhortly after the Embaſladours had left Madrid, and were all 
condemn*a to dye; and afloon as the Sentence was declar'd, all the Priſoners 
were again deliver'd into the ſame Church; where they remain'd many days, 
having Proviſions of Victuals ſent to them by many Perſons of Quality, until 
they had all opportunity to make their Eſcape, which was very ſucceſsfully done 
by all but one; who being the only Proteſtant amongſt them, was more maliciouſſy 
look d after and watch'd, and was follow'd, and apprehended after he had made 
three days Journey from Madrid, and carried back thither, and put to death: 
which was all the ſatisfaction the Parliament could obtain in that Affair; and is 
an inſtance, how far that People was from any Affection to thoſe of Exgland in 
their Hearts, how much ſoever they comply'd with them out of the neceſſity of 
their Fortune. | 
WEN ſome weeks were paſſed after that unlucky accident, the Embaſſadours 
went to conter with Don Lewis upon ſome other occurrence, with no purpoſe of 
mentioning any thing of the Priſoners. Don Lewis ſpoke of it in a manner 


they did not expect, one expreſſion was © Io tengo invidia de eſtos Cavaleros Oc. 


1 envy theſe Gentlemen for having done ſo noble an Action, how penal ſoever it may prove 
to them, to revenge the Blood of their King. Whereas, he ſaid, the King his Maſter 
wanted ſuch reſolute Subjects; otherwiſe he would never have loſt a Kingdom, as he had 
done Portugal for want of one brave Man; who by taking away the Life of the Uſurper, 
might at any time, during the firſt two Years, have put an end to that Rebellion. 

To return now to the Affairs of Scotland: whether when the Marquis of Argyle 
firſt knew that the King would venture himſelf into Scotland, he ſuſpected his own 


ſtrength, and fo ſent for his Friend Cromwel to aſſiſt them; or whether it ſeem'd 
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more reaſonable to the Parliament, when it was aſſured of the King's being 
there, to Viſit him in that Kingdom, than to expe& a Viſit from him, is nor 
enough clear at this time. But aſſoon as the King was in Scotland, Cromwell being 
ſent for by the Parliament, left what remain'd to be done in Ireland to Heton 
(who had Married his Daughter) and made him Deputy; and Tranſported 
himſelf into England; where the Parliament, not without great oppoſition from 
all the Presbyterian Party, refolv'd to ſend an Army into Scctland. Many op- 
poſed it, as they thought it an unjuſt and unprofitable War, and knew it muſt 
be a very expenſive one; and others becauſe it would keep up, and increaſe the 
Power and Authority ot the Army in England; which was already found to be 
Very grievous. = 

TEISs Reſolution produced another great Alteration: Fairfax, who had 
hitherto worn the Name of General, dcclar'd politiyely that he would nor Com- 
mand the Army againſt Scotland. The Presbyterians ſaid, it was becauſe he thought 
the War unlawful, in regard it was againſt thoſe of the ſame Religion; but his Friends 
would have it beliey'd, that he would not Fight againſt the King. Hereupon 
Cromwell was cnoſen General; which made no Alteration in the Army; which he 
had modell'd to his own mind before, and Commanded as abſolutely. Bur in all 
other places he grew more abſolute and more imperious; he diſcountenanced, 


and ſuppreſſed the Presbyterians in all places; who had been ſupported by Far- 


fax. The Independents had all Credit about him; and the Churches and Pulpits 


were open to all kind of People who would ſhew their Gifts there; and a general 
Diſtraction 
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Diſtraction and Contuſion in Religion cover'd the whole Kingdom ; which raiſed 
as general a diſcontent in the minds of the People, who, finding no eaſe from the 
Burthens they had fo long ſuſtain'd, but an increaſe of the Taxes and Impolitions 
every day, grew weary of their new. Government - and heartily pray d, that 
their General might never return from Scotland, but that, he being deſtroy'd there, 
the King might return Victorious into London. The bitterneſs and proſecution 
againſt rheir Brethren in England, and the old Animoſity they had long born a- 
gainſt the Perſon of Cromwell, made thoſe in Authority in that Kingdom reſolve Je Scots 

to detend themſel ves againſt his Invaſion, and to draw together a very numerous raiſe en Arm 
Body of Men well provided, and ſupplied with all things neceſſary bur Courage againſt him. 
and Conduct. They were fo careful in the modelling this Army, that they ſuf- 

fer d few or no Officers, or Soldiers, who had been in the Engagement of Dake 

Hamilton, or who gave the leaſt occaſion to be ſuſpected o wiſh weil to the 

King or to the Hamiltonian Party, to be liſted or receiv'd into their Service. So 

that they had only ſome old diſcredited Officers, who, being formerly thought 

unworthy of Command, had ſtuck cloſe to Argyle and to the Party of the Kirk. 

The truth is, tne whole Army was under the Government of a Committee of the 

Kirk and the State; in which the Miniſters exerciſed the ſole Authority, and 

pray 'd and preach'd againſt the Vices ot the Court, and the impiety and Tyran- 

py of Cromwell, equally ; and promiſed their Army Victory over the Enemy as 
poſitively, and in as contident terms, as if God himleit nad directed them to de- 17 
clate ic. The King deſir'd that he might Command this Army, at leaſt run the 

Fortune of it. But they were hardly prevail'd with to give him leave once to {ce 

it; and, after he had been in it three or four hours, upon the obſer vation that 

the Common Soldiers ſeem'd to be much pleas'd ro {ee him, they cauſed him to 

return, and the next day carried him to à place at à greater diſtance from the 

Army; declaring, That they found the Soldiers too much inclin'd to put their Confidence 

in the Arm of Fleſh; whereas their hope and dependence was to be only in God; and they 

were meſt aſſur d of Victory by the Prayers and Piet) of the Kirk. 

In Fuly Cromwell enter d Scotland, and march'd without any oppoſition till he Cromwell en- 
came within leſs than a days Journey of Edenborcugh; where he found the Scotiſh **'* IE 
Army encamped upon a very advantageous ground; and ac made his Quarters 
as near as he could conveniently, and yet with diſadvantages enough. For the 
Country was ſo deſtroyed behind him, and the paſſes ſo guarded before, that he 
was compelled to fend for all his Proviſion tor Horte and Foot from England by 
Sea; inſomuch as the Army was reduced to great ſtreights; and the Scots really 
beliey'd, that they had them all ac their Mercy, except ſuch as would Embark 
on board their Stups. But aſſoon as Cromwell had recover'd ſome Proviſions, his 
Army begun to remove, and ſeem'd to provide for their March. Whether that 
March was to retire out of fo barren a Country for want of Proviſions (which no 
doubt were very ſcarce; and the Seaſon of the year would not permit them to 
depend upon all neceſlary Supplies by Sea, for it was now the Month of September) 
or whether that motion was only to draw the Scots from the advantageous poſt 
of which they were poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood. But it was confeſſed on all ſides 
that, it the Scots had remain'd within their Trenches, and {ent Parties of Horſe 
to have follow'd the Enzljh Army cloſely, they muſt have fo diforder'd them, The aiftrej; of 
that they would have left their Cannon, and all their heavy Carriage behind them, Crom wells 
beſides the danger the Foot muſt have been in. But the Scots did not intend to Army, 
part with them fo eaſily; they doubted not but to have the Spoil of the whole 
Army. And therefore they no ſooner diſcern'd that the Eugliſu were upon their 
march, but they decamped, and follow'd with their whole Body all the Night 
tollowing, and found themſclves in the Morning within a ſmall diſtance of the 
Enemy: for Cromwell was quickly advertiſed that the Scorih Army was diſlodg- 

ed, and marched after him; and thereupon he made a ſtand, and put his Men in 
good order. The Scots found they were not upon ſo clear a chaſe as they imagin'd 
and placed themſelves again upon ſuch a ſide of a Hill, as they believ'd the Englih 
Would not have the Courage to attack them there. | 

Bur Cromwell knew them too well to fear them upon any ground, when there Cromwell en- 
were no Trenches, or Fortifications to keep him from them; and therefore he 8 1 
made haſte to charge them on all ſides, upon what advantage- ground ſoever they => 8 
ood, Their Horſe did not fuſtain one Charge; but fled, and were purſued with Dunbar. 
diet execution. The Foot depended much upon their Miniſters, who preach'd, 
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and pray 'd and aſſur'd them of the Victory, till the Engl; were upon them: 
and tome of their Preachers were knock'd in the head, whilit they were promi. 
ſing the Victory. Though there was ſo little reſiſtance made, that Cromwell loi 
very few Men by that days Service, yet the Execution was very terrible upon 
the Enemy; the whole Body of the Foot being, upon the matter, cut in pieces; 
no quarter was given till they were weary of killing; fo that there were between 
five and ſix thoutand dead upon the place; and very few, but they who elcape4 
by the heels of their Horſe, were withour terrible wounds ; of which very many 
died ſhortly after; eſpecially ſuch of their Miniſters who were not ki upoy 
the place, as very many were, had very notable marks about the head, an the 
face, that any Body might know that they were not hurt by chance, or in the 
„ croud, but by very good will. All the Cannon, Ammunition, Carriages, and 
Cromwell en- Baggage, were entirely taken, and Cromwell with his victorious Army march'd di- 
ters Edenbo- rectly to Edenborough; where he found plenty of all things which he wanted 
rough. _ good accommodation for the refreſhing his Army, which flood in necd 
of it. 
NRVYER Victory was attended with leſs lamentations : for as Cromwe! had 
great argument of Triumph in the total Defeat and deſtruction of rhe only Army 
that was in Scotland; which defeat had put a great part of that Kingdom, and the 
The King gets chief City of it, under his Obedience; ſo the King, who was then at St. Ju. 
advantage by ſton's, was glad of it, as the greateſt happineſs that could befall him, in the tos 
this, of ſo ſtrong a Body of his Enemies; who, it they ſhould have prevailed, his Ma- 
jeſty did believe that they would have ſhut him up in Priſon the next day which 
had been only a ſtricter confinement than he ſufter'd already: For the Lord ln, 
eldeſt Son to the Marquis of Argyle, being Captain of his Guard, had fo watch- 
ful a care of him both night and day, that his Majeſty could not go any whither 
without his leave. Burt, after this Defeat, they all look'd upon the King as or: 
they might ſtand in need of: they permitted his Servants, who had been ſcquel- 
ter'd from him from his Arrival in the Kingdom, to attend, and wait upon him 
and begun to talk of calling a Parliament, and of a time for the King's Corona- 
tion; which had not hitherto been ſpoken ot. Some Miniſters begun to Preach 
obedience to the King ; the Officers, who had been caſhier'd tor their Malignity, 
talked aloud of © the miſcarriages in the Government, and that the Kingdom 
cc was betrayed to the Enemy for want of confidence in the King, who alone 
ce could preſerve the Nation. They of the Council ſeem'd not to have fo abſo- 
lute a dependence upon the Marquis of Argyle, but ſpoke more freely than they 
had uſed to do; and the Marquis applied himſelf more to the King, and to 
| thoſe about him: ſo that the King did, in a good degree, enjoy the fruit of this 
Victory, as well as Cromwell, though his Majeſty's advantage was diſcern'd by 
a few Men only, and thofe reduced into an obſcure quarter of the Kingdom; 
but the other made the eclat. The deſtruction of the only Army, and the po- 
ſeſſing of Edenborough, was look'd upon, in all places, as the entire conguel: 
of the whole Kingdom. 
Don Alonzo made haſte to ſend the News into Spain of the total and irrecove- 
rable defeat of the King; that he was driven into the High-lands ; from hence 
« he would be compell'd to fly, aſſoon as he could get means to eſcape: that 
© the Republick was now ſettled, and no more fear or hope of the King: dhe 
effect of all which, the Embaſſadours quickly found at Madrid, by the carriage 
and countenance of that King and the Council; though it cannot be denied that the 
Common People appear'd to have a much more generous ſenſe of the Alteration, 
than the others did. The Embaſſadours: receiv'd ſhortly a full advertiſement ot 
the truth; and that the King thought his condition much improv'd by the defeat; 
and they uſed all the means they could by ſeveral Audiences, to inform the King 
of Spain and Den Lewis of the truth; and That they were miſinform'd, as if tbe 
Army overthrown was the King's; whereas they were indeed as much his Enem)s, 4 
Cromwell's was. Bur in this they could obtain no Credit, and all ways Were 
taken to make them perceive, that it was heartily wiſt'd they were gone; WR 
they were reſolv'd to take no notice of. | 2 
Is the end, one morning, the Secretary ot State came to them from the Kir g; 
and told them, That they had been now above a Tear in that Court where they /'4 
been well treated, notwithſtanding ſome miſcarriages, which might very juſtly hav? inc en- 


ſed his Catholic Majeſty ( mentioning the death of Aſcham ) That they were a 5 
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« ordinary Embaſſadours, and ſo needed not any Letters of Revocation ; that 
« they had receiy'd Anſwers to all they had propoſed, and were at liberty to de- 
« part; which his Catholick Majeſty. deſired they would do, ſince their preſence 
ce jn the Court would be very prejudicial to. his Affairs. This unexpected and 
unuſual Meſſage, deliver d ungracetully enough by an old Man, who, notwith- 
ſtanding his Office, was look'd upon with little reverence to his parts, made them 
believe © that he had miſtaken his Meſlage, at leaſt that he had deliver'd it with 
« leſs Courtly circumſtances than he ought to have done. And therefore they re- 
turn'd no other Anſwer, than © that they would attend Don Lewis de Haro, and 
cc ynderſtand from Him the King's pleaſure. The next day, they ſent for an 
Audience to Don Lewis ; whom they found with a leſs open Countenance than he 
uſed to have; nor did he appear any thing more Courtly than the Secretary had 
done; but told them: that there were Orders ſent to ſuch a Perſon (whom he 


nam'd) to prepare their preſent ; which ſhould be ready within very tew days; 


and preſs d them very plainly, and without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year, 
it being then towards the end of Januar), to uſe all poſſible expedition for their 
departure, as a thing that, even in that reſpect, did exceedingly concern the ſer- 
vice of the King. This made the Embaſſadours imagine, which was likewiſe 
reported, that there was a formal Embaſſadour upon his way from England, and 
that the Court would be no more liable to the like Accidents. But they kneyy 
atterwards, that the cauſe of all this haſt was, that they might bring into the 
Town as many Pictures, and other choice and rich Furniture, as did load eigh- 
teen Mules ; which, as was ſaid before, Don Alonzo had bought of the King's 
oods, and then ſent to the Grone, and which they did not then think could be 
decently brought to the Palace, whilſt the Embaſſadours ſhould continue and re- 
main in the Town. FO VVV. rs Eds. 
T a1s injunction to leave Madrid, in ſo unſeaſonable a time of the year, was 
very ſevere to the Embaſſadours. The Lord Cottington was at this time ſeventy 
ſix years of Age, once of twice in a year troubled with the Gout, in other re- 


ſpects of great vigour of Body and Mind; nor did there appear in his natural parts 


any kind of decay. He had reſolv'd; when he firſt propoſed this Embaſly to the 
King, and, it may be, it was the chief reaſon of propoſing it, that, if there 
ſhould be no door open to let him return into England, by the time that his Em- 
baſſy ſhould expire, he would remain and die in Spain. But he did then believe, 
that he ſhould have found another kind of Entertainment there than he had done. 
He had, without doubt, deſerv'd very well from that Nation, having always 
perform'd thoſe Offices towards them which made him look'd upon at home as 
too well affected to that People, which, together with his conſtant oppoſition of 
the French, had render'd him very ungracious tothe Queen: yet there were ſome 
ſeaſons, in which his credit and authority was not great enough to obtain all 


things for them which they deſfir'd, and expected; as when their Fleet, under the 


command of Oquendo, about the year 1639, had been aſſaulted in the Downs, 


and defeated by the Dutch Fleet, for want of that protection which they thought 
the King might have given to them. And it is probable their Embaſſadours, who | 


were then in England, whereof Don Alonzo was one did not find that readineſs 
and alacrity in him to appear in their ſervice, as they had formerly done; he very 
well knowing, that the being ſollicitous for them, in that conjuncture, might do 
Himſelf Harm, and could do Them no good. But theſe Omiſſions were now 
remember'd, and all his ſervices forgotten: ſo that (as hath been touch'd before) 
his reception, from the firſt hour of his coming laſt thither, was very cold both 
from the King and the Court. And though he was now willing to reſume his 
former reſolution of ſtaying there; yet the treatment he had receiv'd and this 
laſt farewel, made him doubr, very reaſonably, whether he ſhould be permitted 
to ſtay there or not. 4 8 
TurRR was another circumſtance, which was neceſſary to his reſiding in Spain, 
in which he met with ſome difficulties that he had not foreſeen, and which did 
exceedingly perplex him; and which he plainly enough diſcern'd, and knew to 
be the true cauſe of all the diſcountenance he had met with in that Court (though 
he was willing the other Embaſſadour, who knew nothing ot it, ſhould believe 
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that it proceeded from what had paſſed in England) which was then remember d 


n the diſcourſe of the Court, and was the true cauſe of the general prejudice to 


him there. He had been formerly reconciled in that Kingdom to the Church of 


Rome, and had conſtantly gone to the Maſs there; and declaring himſelf after- 
wards in England to be of the Religion of the Church of England, he was — 
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from the other; which, in that Country is look'd upon as ſuch a Brand, as the 
infamy of it can never be wiped out; and this indeed was the reaſon of that 
King's ſo notable averſion from him. The truth is, he had never made any 
erquiry into Religion to inform himſelf, but had conform'd to that which the 
Province he held oblig'd him to; and though he could never get the reputation in 
England of being well affected to that Church, and was always look'd upon ag 
moſt iuclin'd to the Roman, yet he convinced thoſe who would have taken ad- 
vantage of that guilt, by being preſent at Prayers, and Sermons, and ſometimes 
receiving the Sacrament, as he did the very laſt Sunday he ſtay'd in the Hague be- 
fore he begun his Journey towards Spain; and even after his arrival there, was 
conſtant at the reading the Common Prayers both Morning, and Evening, by their 
own Chaplain, in their Houſe, as long as the Chaplain liv'd: And many, who 
knew him very well, did believe that if he had died in Eugland, he would have 
died in the Communion of that Church. But there is no doubt, he did refolye 
from the time that he meant to remain and die in Spain, that he would become a 
Roman Catholick again, which he thought to be a much eaſier thing than it was; 
and that he might have been reconciled by any Prieſt in as private a manner as he 
could deſire. But when he conſulted that affair with a Jeſuit, who frequently 
came to the Houſe, he found, that after an Apoſtacy, as they term'd it, it was 
not in the Power of any Prieſt to reconcile him, but that it was reſerv'd to the 
Pope himſelt; who rarely gives the faculty to any but to his own Nuntios. This 
obliged him to reſort thither; which he could not eaſily do without communicat- 
ing it to the other Embaſſadour; towards whom this was the only ſecret he re- 
jerv'd. And he found a way, as he thought, to elude him in this particular. He 
told him, ſeveral days, that the Nuntio had ſent him ſuch and {ach Meſſages by 
that Jeſuit concerning thoſe Gentlemen who were in Priſon, the ſubſtance where- 
of did not differ from what the Venetian Em baſſadour had formerly deliver'd from 
him: at laſt, he told him, « that he found the Nuntio had ſomewhat to ſay in 
<« that Aftair which he would not communicate by Meſſage, but wiſh'd to ſpeak 
cc with him in private; for publickly he muſt not be known to have any conference 
with him; and that hereupon he reſolv'd to go incognito in Sr. Benjamin Wright's 
Coach to him: which he did, and was then reconciled; and return'd home, 


making ſuch a relation of their conference to his Companion as he thought fit; 


and deliver'd the Nuntio's ſalutation to him. But within two or three days he 
knew what the Affair was: for, beſides that the Nuntio could not pertorm the 
Office alone, but was to have the Aſſiſtance of two or three ſo qualified, there 
was really care taken that the other Embaſſadour might know it. And before 
that time, when they both viſited the Preſident de la Haxienda, who carried them 
into his Library, whilſt the other Embaſladour was caſting his Eyes upon ſome 
Books (it being the beſt private Library in Madrid) the Lord Cottington told the 
Preſident, “that he was himſelf a Catholick, but that his Companion was au ob- 
<« ſtinate Heretick: of which the Preſident ſent him information the next day. 
But ſince himſelf forbore ever to Communicate this ſecret to him, out of an Opi- 
nion, it is very probable, that he might give ſome diſturbance to his reſo— 
lution, he likewiſe took no manner of notice of it to him to the minute of 
their parting. . | 8 
De LoreCott- THis difficulty being over, there remain'd yet another; which was, his having 
ing ton 7e- permiſſion to ſtayt in that Country for which he addreſs'd himſelf to Don Lewis; 
22 3 *© mentioned his Age; his infirmity of the Gout ; which would infallibly ſeize up- 
Man in Spain. * on him, it, in that ſeaſon of the year, he ſhould provoke it by an extraordinary 
Motion; in a word that it was 1mpoſlible for him to make the Journey. Don Leu- 
told him, he could anſwer him to part of what he ſaid without ſpeaking to the 
King; that he muſt not think of ſtaying with the Character of an Embafſſadour, 
e nor of reſiding in Madrid, in how private a condition ſoever; if he deſired an 
thing with theſe two reſtraints, he would move the King in it. The other told 
him, that he ſubmitted to both theſe conditions; and only deſired Licence 0 
*© rehde in Valadelid, where he had liv'd many years, when the Court remain d 
there, in the time of King Philip the third. 
Tuis place was not diſſik' d; and within few days, Don Lewis ſent him word 
that the King aprov'd it; and that he ſhould have a Letter to the chiet Ma- 
© giltrare there to treat him with all reſpect; and that his Majeſty would rake care 


that he ſhould not undergo any diſtreſs, but would ſ as his neceſſi- 
ties required. And, ſhortly after, a Meſſage was ſenn co let 
them know, that the King had appointed ſuch a day 4 
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ence to take their leave. T his new importunity was as extraordinary as the for- The Embaſi: 

mer; however, they perform'd their Ceremonies; and about the beginning of dot; have 

March,after they had been in that Court near fifteen Months, they both lett Madrid ee of 

in the ſame hour: The Lord Cottington taking his Courſe for Valladolid; where he 

had the fame Houſe provided, and made ready for him by the care of the Engliſh The Lord Cot- 
eſuits there, in which he had dwelt at the time of his Agency, when the Court tington lives 
reſided there; where he died within one year aiter, in the 77 th. year of his - onions 

e. a UL he dies. 

N He was a very wiſe man, by the great and long experience he had in buſineſs 
fall kinds; and by his natural temper, which was not liable to any tranſport of 
Anger, orany other paſſion, but could bear contradiction, and even reproach, with- 
out being mov'd or put out of his way: For he was very ſteady in purſuing 
what he propoſed to himſelf, and had a courage not to be frighred with any op- 
oſition. It is true he was illiterate as to the Grammar of any Language, or the 
principles of any Science, but by his perfectly underſtanding the aui ( which he 
poke as a Spaniard) the French and Italian Languages, and having read very much 
in all, he could not be ſaid to be ignorant in any part ct Learning, Divi- 
zity only excepted. He had a very fine and extraordinary underſtanding in the 
Nature of Beaſts and Birds, and above all in all kind of Plantations and Arts of 
Husbandry. He was born a Gentleman both by Father and Mother, his Father 
baving a pretty entire Seat near Bruton in Somerſet-ſhire, worth about two hundred 
Pounds a year, Which nad deſcended from Father to Son for many hundred years, 
and is ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his Elder Brother's Children, the Family having been 
always Roman Catholick. His Mother was a Stafford, nearly allied ro Sir Edward 
Stafford; wrnO WAS Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, and had been Em- 
banadour, in Fance; by whom this Gentleman was brought up, and was 
Gentleman of his Horſe, and left one of his Executors of his Will, and by him re- 
commended to Sir Robert Cecil, then Principal Secretary of State; who preferr'd 
him to Sir CHarles Conwallis, when he went Embaſladour into Sain, in the beginning 
ofthe Reign of King James; where he remain'd for the ſpace of eleven or twelve 
years, in the condition of Secretary or Agent, without ever returning into England 
in all that time. Ke raiſed by his own Virtue and Induſtry a very fair Eſtate, of 
which though the Revenue did not exceed above four thouſand pounds by the 
year; yet he had four very good Houſes, and three Parks, the value whereof was 
not reckon'd into that computation. He liv'd very Nobly, well ſerv'd, and at- 
tended in his Houſe; had a better Stable of Horſes, better proviſion tor Sports 
(eſpecially of Hawks, in which he took great delight) than moſt of his Quality, 
and liv'd always with great ſplendour; for though he lov'd Money very well, 
and did not warily enough conſider the circumſtances of getting it, he ſpent it 
well all ways but in giving, which he did not affect. He was of an excellent 
humour, and very eaſy to live with; and, under a grave countenance, cover'd the 
moſt of mirth, and cauſed more than any Man of the moſt pleaſant diſpoſition, ; 
He never uſed any Body ill, but uſed many very well for whom he had no regard: 

His greateſt fault was, that he could diſſemble, and make Men believe that he lov'd 
them very well, when he cared not for them. He had no very tender Affections, 
nor Bo wels apt to yearn at all objects which deſerv'd compaſſion. He was hearrily 
weary of the World, and no Man was more willing to die; which is an Argu- 
ment that he had peace of Conſcience. He lelt behind him a greater eſteem ot his 
Parts, than love to his Perſon. | 

Taz other Embaſſadour was diſmiſſed with much more Courteſy: For when 
they heard that his Family remain'd at Antwerp in Flanders, and that he intended paſadour dif- 
to go thither, and ſtay there till he receiv'd other Orders from the King his Maſ- 111 gd very 
ter, they gave him all diſpatches thither which might be of aſe to him in thoſe court eo, 

Parts. The King of Spain himſelf uſed many gracious Expreſſions to him at his 
alt Audience, and ſent afterwards to him a Letter for the Arch-Duke Leopold; in 

which he expreſſed the good opinion he had of the Embailadour; and commanded 
- that, whilſt he ſhould chooſe to reſide in thoſe Parts, under his Government, 
he ſhould receive all Reſpect, and enjoy all Privileges as an Embaſſadour: And 
Von Lewis de Haro writ likewiſe to the Arch-Duke, and the Count of Fuenſaldagna, 
do look upon him as His particular Friend: All which Ceremonics, though 
«icy coſt him nothing, were of real benefit and advantage to the Embaſſadour: > 

g or delides the Treatment he receiv'd from the Arch-Duke himſelf in Bruſſels, as 

Dudaſſadour, luch directions, or recommendations, were {ent to the Magiſtrates 

r Aatuerp, that he enjoy'd the privilege of his Chappel, and all the Eng/ih, who 

were 
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were numerous then in that City, repair d thither with all freedom for their D 
votion, and the exerciſe of their Religion: Which liberty had never been bel 4 
granted to any Man there, and which the Exglib, and 171 Prieſts, and the N 1 
man Catholicks of thoſe Nations, exceedingly murmured at, and uſed all the Ea 
3 deavouts they could to have taken away, though in vain. 55 
2 "ts. paſage | I hispaſlage through Fance he waited upon the Queen Mother, who received 
a him very graciouſly ; and he found there, that the ſuccels which Cromwell had obtain 
waits on the ed in Scctland (though the King was {till there; and in a better condition than before] 
Qleen Mo- had the ſame effect as in the Court of Spain; it gave over all thoughts of the Kine 
ther. as in a condition not only deplorable, but as abſolutely deſperate. 15 
TERRE had, a little before, fallen out an accident that troubled Fraxce yer 
much, and no leſs pleaſed Spain; which was the death of the Prince of Orange; 4 
tbe Prince of young Prince of great hope and expectation, and of a Spirit that deſir'd to be in 
Orange, Action. He had found, that the Peace between Spain and the Low-Countries 
which his Father had been ſo ſollicitous ro make, even at his expiration, was ng: 
like to preſerve him in equal luſtre to what the three former Princes had enjoy d; 
and therefore he wiſhed nothing more, than that an opportunity might de 
offer'd to enter upon the War. He complain'd loudly, that the Court of Spain 
had not obſerv d, nor perform'd, many of thoſe Conditions which it was oblig d 
to do for the particular benefit of him, and his Family: Whereby he continued 
involv'd in many Debts, which were uneaſy to him; and ſo, upon all occaſions 
which fell out, he adher'd to that Party in the States which were known moſt to 
ta vour the Intereſt cf Fance; which inclination the Cardinal, and the other Minif. 
ters of that Crown, uſed all poſſible care and endeavour to cultivate; And Hain 
was ſo much affected with the apprehenſion of the Conſequence of that alteration 
and with the Conſcience of their own having promoted it by not having complyed 
with their obligations, that they reſfolv'd to redeem their error, and to recon- 
cile him again, if poſſible, to them. To this purpoſe, a very great preſent 
was prepar'd at Madrid to be ſent to him, ten brave Spaxih Horſes, the work 
df which coſt there three hundred pounds ſterling, with many other rarities of 
great value, and likewiſe a preſent of Plate, Jewels, and perfum'd Leather, tothe 
Princeſs Royal his Wife; and a full aſſurance, © that they would forthwith begin 
ce to perform all the Articles which were to be done by them, and finiſh all with- 
cc jn à ſhort time. . | 
Tux Expreſs, who was appointed to accompany the preſent, and to perform 
the other functions, was to begin his Journey within two days, when the News 
arriv'd, by an Expreſs from Bruſſels, who came in as ſhort a time as could be in- 
His Princeſs agin'd, that the Prince of Orange was dead of the ſmall Pox, and had left the Prin- 
deliver d of a ceſs with Child, and very near her time; who was brought to bed of a Son with- 
Son ſportly af. in tew days after his deceaſe. The Court at Madrid could not conceal its joy, nor 


2 S diſſemble their opinion, that the Enemy whoſe influence they moſt apprehended, 
\ af v 


The Death of 


was fortunately taken out of the way. On the other hand, Fraxce own'd a great 
ſorrow and grief for the loſs of a Man whom they believed to be more than ordi- 
narily affected to them; and who, by a conjunction with their Friends in Holand, 
might, in a ſhort time, be much ſuperior to that Party in the States which adher d 
ro the Spaniſh Intereſt. 75 8 ke 
„Bur no Body receiv'd ſo inſupportable prejudice, and damage, by this fatal 
1 blow, as the King of Great Britain did; towards whom that brave Prince gate 
„de Prince, All the teſtimony and manifeſtation of the moſt entire, faſt, and unſhaken Affecti- 
on and Friendſhip, that hath ever been perform'd towards any Perſon under any 
ſignal Misfortune. Beſides the aſſiſting him, upon ſeveral emergent occaſions, 
with greater Sums of Money than were eaſy to his incumber'd Fortune, his Re- 
utation, and his declar'd Reſolution, * that he would venture all he had in that 
Quarrel, diſpoſed many to be more concern'd for his Majeſty. Though he ous 
not prevail over that Faction in Hand which were known to favour Cromuel 
(and the more out of their averſion to him, and to his Power and Greatneſs) to 
induce them to ſerve the King, yet he kept the States General from conſenting 50 
that infamous Alliance and Conjunction, which ſhortly after his death, they enter 
into with the new Republick ; and which they would never have yielded to, if He 
had lived. And, no doubt, the reſpe& both France and Spain had for Him, 4" 
his Interpoſition, had prevail'd with both to be more reſtrain'd than they aiter- 
wards appear'd to be, in a total declining all conſideration of the King, and rcJ<c” 
ing all thoughts of his Reſtoration. It contributed very much to the negligent Fare- 
wail the Embaſſadours had receiv'd in Spain: For the news of the Prince's death 
nad arriv'd there lome time before their departure; and it did not only extinguil, 
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all imaginations in Fance of any poſſible hope for our King, but very much leſ- 
end the reſpect, and Civility, which that Court had always ſhew'd to the Queen 
herſelf, as a Daughter of France; towards whom they expreſſed not that regard 
they had formerly done. | | 1 Es: | | 
Bor there was another accident, which, at this time, gave the Queen more 
trouble than this; and of which her Majeſty made great complaint to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at his return from ain. Upon the interview which had 
been between the King and the Queen at Beauvais, when the King went for 
Hlland, upon the torelight, if not the reſolution, that it would be fit for him to 
adventure his own Perſon into Scotland, he had lett his Brother the Duke of Tork 
wich the Queen, with direction “ that he ſhould conform himſelt entirely to the 
« will and pleaſure of the Queen his Mother, matters of Religion only excepted. 
And there was the leſs doubt of his conformity to her Commands, becauſe, be- 
ſides his Piety and Duty, which was very entire towards her, he was to depend 
wholely upon her Bounty for his Support; the Court of Fance not taking any 
notice of this increaſe ot her expence, nor paying her own narrow aflignation 
with any punctuality; ſo that ſhe was not able, beſides the reſervedneſs in her 
Nature, ſo to ſupply him as to make his Condition pleaſant to him; but exer- 
ciſed the ſame Auſtere Carriage towards him, which ſhe had done to the Prince 
his Brother, and as unfuccelstully. The Duke was very young, with a numerous 
Family of his own; not well enough inclin'd to be contented, and conſiſtingof Perſons 
wholov'd notone another, nor their Maſter well enough to conſider him before them- 
ſelves which wrought that effect upon him, that none of them had that Credit with 
him that, at ſuch an Age, ſome good Men ought. to have had: which proceeded from 
want of reaſonable providence and circumſpection. For when he made his Eſ- 
cape out of England (as is mention'd betore) he had only one Perſon attending 
him (who had, before, no relation or pretence to his Service) whoſe Merit might 
| have been otherwiſe required, than by giving him a title and dependence upon 
him; and he quickly appear'd to be ſo unworthy of it, that he was remoy'd from 


Touching the 
boo obs onde 
left With the 


Queen, 


it. Then was the time that ſuch Perſons ſhould have been placed about him, as 


might have both diſcover'd ſuch infirmuties, as his Nature might incline him to, 
and have infuſed thoſe Principles of Virtue, and Honour, as he was moſt capable 
of, and diſpoſed to; and which had been as proper for his preſent Misfortune, 
as for his higheſt Dignity. Bur that Province was wholely committed to the 
Queen his Mother by the late King, who was then in Priſon; and her Majeſty 
being then at Paris, when the Duke Landed in Holland, ſhe could not deliberate 
ſo long upon it as ſuch a ſubje& requir'd; and fo was perſwaded by others to 
conſider them more than her Son; and made haſt to put ſuch a Family about him 
with reference to the Number, and to the Offices which they were deſign'd 
to ſerve in, as was above the Greatneſs to which the younger Son of the Crown 
of Exgland could pretend, by the Uſage and Cuſtom of that Kingdom, when 
it was in the greateſt Splendour; and all this, when there was not in view the 
leaſt Revenue to ſupport it, but that the whole Charge and Burthen of it muſt 


inevitably fall upon Her; of which her Majeſty was quickly ſenſible, and paid 


the penalty at leaſt in the peace and quiet of her Mind. 

THz Duke was full of Spirit and Courage, and naturally lov'd deſigns, and 
deſir*d to engage himſelf in ſome Action that might improve and advance the low 
Condition of the King his Brother; towards whom he had an inviolable Affection 
and Fidelity, ſuperior to auy Temptation. He was not pleaſed with the treat- 
ment he receiv'd in Fance, nor had confidence enough in any of his Servants, to 
be advifed by them towards the contriving any expedient that he might reſona- 
bly diſpoſe himſelt to, or to be diſſwaded from any Enterpriſe which his own 
Paſſion might ſuggeſt to him; though too many had too much Credit with him 


in contributing to his diſcontents, and in repreſenting the uncomtortableneſs of his 


own Condition to him; © the little regard the Queen appear'd to have of him, 
* the luſtre that ſome of her Servants liv'd in, and thoſe who depended upon 
* them, whilſt his Royal Highneſs Wanted all that was neceſſary, and his Ser- 


* vants were expoſed to the molt ſcandalous neceſſities and contempr; which 


ſuggeſtions, by degrees, began to abate that reverence in him to the Queen his 
Mother, to which he was very dutitully inclin'd. 
TERRE were at that time two Perſons, who, though without any relation to 
the Court, very much frequented the Duke's Lodgings, and had frequent diſcour- 
les with him, Sr. Edward Herbert, the late King's Attorney General (ot whom 
much is ſaid before) and Sr. George Ratcliſf, who had been deſign'd by that 
King to attend upon the Duke of l, into Lreland, when he once thought of 
Nnn = - ſending 
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hands of Sr. Gorge Ratcliff, and to be managed by 


. 


ſending him thither. But that deſign being quickly laid aſide, there was no more 
thought of uſing his Service there. The Duke look'd upon them both as Wile 
Men, and fit to give him advice; and finding that they both applied themſelyes 
to him with diligence, and addreſs, he communicated his thoughts more freely 
to them than to any others. And they took pains to perſwade him to dillike the 
Condition he was in, and that he might ſpend his time more to his advantage in 
ſome other place than in Fance. They ſpoke often to him of the Duke of Liz. 
raine, *as a pattern and example for all unfortunate Princes to follow: That 
he being, by the Power and injuſtice of the King of France, driven out of 
ce his Principality and Dominions, had, by his own Virtue and activity, put him. 
„ ſelf in the head of an Army; by which he made himſelf ſo conliderable, 
ce that he was Courted by both the Crowns of France and Spain, and might make 
* his Conditions with either according to his own election; and in the mean time 
<« liv'd with great Reputation, and in great Plenty, eſteem'd by all the World 
ce for his Courage and Conduct. With theſe, and the like diſcourſes, the Duke 
was much pleaſed, and amuſed, and wiſh'd in himſelf that he could be pur 
into ſuch a Condition, when in truth there could not a more improper example 
have been propoſed to him, whoſe Condition was more unlike his, or whole 
Fortune and Manners he was leſs to wiſh to follow, or leſs able to imitate. For 


the Duke of Lorraine had for many years before his Misfortune, had a great 


name in War, and was look'd upon as one of the greateſt Captains of CHiften- 
dim; and had drawn the Arms and Power ot France upon him, by his incon- 
ſtancy, and adhering to Spain, contrary to his Treaty and obligation wita rhe 
other Crown; and when he was driven out of his own Country, and not able 
to defend ir, he was in the head of a very good Army, and poſſeſſed of great 
wealth, which he carried with him, and couid not but be very welcome, as he 
well knew, into Handers, both as his Misfortune proceeded from his Affection 
and as his Forces were neceſſary for their de fence. And lo lie 
made ſuch Conditions with them, as were moſt beneficial to himfelt, and yet, in 
the conſequence, ſo unſucceſsful, as might well terrify all other Princes from 

treading 1n the ſame footſteps. : | 
Wir n the report of the defeat of that Army by Cromuell in Scotland (which 
was the firſt good fortune to the King) or ſhortly after, ſome Letters from Eng- 
land brought Intelligence without any ground, that the King was dangeroully 
Sick; and ſhortly after, that he was Dead; which was believ'd in England, and 
from thence tranſmitted into France. This gave a new Alarm to thoſe two Gett- 
tlemen mention'd before, who receiv'd this intormation from ſuch Friends in En- 
laud, that they did really believe it to be true; and thereupon concluded, that 
both the place and the company would not be fit tor the new King to be tound 
in: and therefore that it would be neceſſary for him to remove from thence, be- 
fore the report ſhould be confirm'd, and believ'd. | 
ion to the Duke or not, his 


WHETHER they imparted this nice conſiderati | 
Highneſs, without any Preface of the Motives, told the Queen, © he was reſolv'd 


© to make a Journey to Bruſſels; who being exceedingly ſurpriſed, ask'd him the 


reaſon ; and how he could be able to inake ſuch a Journey? which ſhe in truth 
believꝰd impoſſible for him, ſince ſhe knew he had no Money. His Anſwer in ſhort 
was, © that he would viſit the Duke of Lorraine, who had been always a Friend 
« tg his Father, and continued his Affection to the King his Brother; and he had 
« ſome reaſon to believe, that Duke would enable him to appear in action, that 
« might be for his Majeſty's ſervice; and that he was reſoly d to begin his Jout- 
« gy the next day; from which, neither the Queen's advice, nor Authority, 
could divert him. Her Majeſty quickly diſcern'd, that neither the Lord Bion, 
nor Sr. John Berkley, nor Mr. Bennet, his Secretary knew any thing of it; and there- 
fore eaſily concluded who the Counſellors were; who where both very ungract- 
ous to her, and ſhe had long done all ſhe could to leſſen the Duke's eſteem of them. 
They well foreſaw that the want of Money would be of that force, that, without 
any other difficulty, the Journey would be render'd impoſſible. They had there. 
fore, upon their own credit, or out of their own ſtore, procur'd as much as wou! 


defray the Journey to Bruſſels; which, by the Duke's directions, was put into the 
his providence and rene 
And then he publickly declar'd his reſolution to begin his Journey the next day lot 


Bruſſels, leaving his Servants to make what ſhift they could to ſtay there, or fo 
him. 


low 
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SINE there was no Remedy, the Queen thought it neceſſary that his chief 
Servants ſhould wait on him, that ſhe might receive an Account what progreſs he 
made, and what his deſign could be: So the Lord Byron, and Mr. Bennet, made 
themſelves ready for the Journey; Sr. John Berkleychooling to ſtay behind, that he 
might not appear inferior where he had exerciſed the ſupreme Charge. And ſo, 


8 2 
with the other two Counſellors, and many of the inferior Servants, the Duke, 


according to his reſolution, left the Queen; and, when he came to Bruſſels, he 


lodged at the Houſe of Sr. Henry de Vic the King's Reſident, without being 
taken notice of by any of that Court. There the two Counſellors begun to form 
his Family, and to confer Offices upon thole who were molt acceptable to 
them ; preſuming that they ſhou'd ſhortly receive News from England, which 
would confirm all that they had done under other Titles. In the mean time the 
Government of the Houle, and ordering the expence, was committed wholely 
to Sr. George Ratcliff, whilſt the other contented himſelf with preſiding in the 
Councils, and directing all the politick deſigns. The Duke of Lorraine had viſited 
the Duke upon his firit Arrival, and being inform'd ot the ſtreights his Royal 
Highneſs was in, preſented him with one thouſand Piſtols. But now the ſecret 
ground of all their Counfeis was found to be without any reality: The King 
was not only alive, and in good health, but known to be in the head of an 
Army that look*d Cromwell in the Face; which deſtroy'd allthe Machine they had 
raiſed: Let, being roo tar Embark'd to retire with any grace, and being encour- 
aged by the civility the Duke ot Lorraine had ſhew'd towards the Duke, they had 5; 4440 Conn 
the preſumption to propoſe that there might be a Marriage between the Duke of Jellors propoſs 
Vrk and the Daughter of the Duke of Lorraine by the Counteſs of Canteeroy ; whom 4 Match for 
he had publickly Married, but which Marriage was deciar'd at Rome to be void, 3 1 
by reaſon that his former Wife was ſtill alive. . ee * Baſt. 
Wu the Duke of Lorraine ſaw how the Affairs of this young Prince were con- ard Daugbter 
ducted, and that the Lord Byron, and Mr. Bennet, who were Men well bred, and 
able to have diſcourſed any buſineſs to him, one whereot was his Governour and 
the other his Secretary, who by their Offices ought to be more truſted in an At- 
fair of that moment, were not at all acquainted with it, and that the other two 
Perſons, who were Men ot a very unuſual mien, appear'd in it, and that only Sr. 
Gerrge Ratcliff undertook to ſpeak to him about it, who could only make himſelf + 


_ underſtood in Latin, which the Duke cared not to {peak in, he declin'd entertain- 
ing the motion, till he might know that it was made with the King's approba- 
tion; which the other did not pretend it to be, but © that he did not doubt it The Dye vi- 
* would be afterwards approv'd by his Majeſty. Thus they were at the end of firs hi. Siſter | 
their projects; and there being no means to ſtay longer at Bruſſels, they perſwad- at tte Hague. 
ed the Duke to viſit his Siſter at the Hague, and there to conſider, and adviſe 


what was next to be done. 5 
ueen complain'd to the Chancellor of the Exche- 


Or all theſe particulars the Qi 
quer, with great bitrerneſs againſt the folly and preſumption of thoſe two Gentle- 


men, whoſe fidelity to the King ſhe di& not ſuſpect ; nor could the imagine the 
motive that had engaged them in ſuch a bold undertaking ; but ſhe requir'd him, 
that aſſoon as he ſhould come into Flanders, he would make a Journey to the 
* Hague, and prevail with the Duke (to whom ſhe writ to the ſame purpoſe) to 
© return again to Paris; which the Chancellor promiſed to endeavour heartily to 
do, being exceedingly troubled at the general diſcourſe, which that Sally had ad- 
miniſter'd, as if there were a Schiſm in the Royal Family in a ſeaſon when ſo 
much union was requiſite. 

Tr RR was another inſtance of the King's extreme low condition, and of the 
higheſt ditreſ pect the Court of France could expreſs towards him, and of which all 
the Proteſtant Party of the Queen's Family complain'd very vehemently. From 

the time of the Queen's being in France, the late King had appointed a Chaplain 

of his own, Dr. Co jut, who was afterwards Biſhop of Durham, to attend upon 

her Majeſty for the conſtant ſervice of that part of her Houſhold, the number of 

her Proteſtant Servants being much ſuperior to thoſe who were Roman Catholicks. 

And the Queen had always punctually comply'd with the King's directions, and uſ- 

ed the Chaplain very graciouſly, and affign'd him a competent {ſupport with the 

ielt of her Servants. © An under Room in the Louvre, out of any common paſlage, Pe, cogns 

had been aſſign'd for their Morning and Evening Devotions ; the Key whereof forbid zo offi- 

Was committed to the Chaplain; who cauſed the Room to be decently furniſh'd, % ro the 

and kept; being made uſe of to no other purpoſe. Here, when the Prince firſt e eee oy 
eme thither, and afterwards whilſt he ſtay'd, he perform'd his Devotions all the Fan) ar px 4 


Week, ris. 
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Week, but went Sundays {till to the Reſident's Houſe to hear Sermons. At this 
time an Order was ſent from the Queen Regent, © that that Room ſhould be 
ce no more apply'd to that purpoſe, and that the French King would not permit 
ce the Exerciſe of any other Religion in any of his Houſes than the Roman Ca- 
« tholick: and the Queen gave notice to the Chaplain * that ſhe was no longer 
e able to continue the payment of the Exhibition ſhe had formerly aſſign'd to him. 


The Proteſtants, whereot many were of the beſt Quality, lamented this Altera- 


tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and detred him to intercede with 
the Queen, which he had the more title to do, becauſe, at his going into Spain, 
ſhe had vouchſafed to promiſe him (upon ſome Rumours, of which he took no- 
rice) © that the ſame Privilege which had been, ſhould {till be continued, and en- 
<« joy'd by the Proteſtants of her Houſhald ; and that ſhe would provide for 
ce the Chaplain's Subſiſtence. He preſum'd therefore to ſpeak with her Majeſty 
upon it; and beſought her to conſider, Mat ill impreſſion this new Order would 
make upon the Proteſtants of all the King's Dominions; upon whom he was chiefly to de- 
pend for his Reſtoration 3 and how much prejudice it might be to hei ſelf, to be loo d upon 
as a greater Enemy to Proteſtants, than ſhe had been taken notice to be; and likew ſe, 
whether this Order, which had been given ſince the departure of the Duke of York, ght 
not be made uſe of as an excuſe for his not returning, or indeed for his going away at fuſt, 
fince the preciſe time when it iſſued, would not be generally underſtood. The (Queen heard 
him very graciouſly, and acknowledged, That what he ſaid had reaſon in it; but pro- 
teſted that ſbe knew not what remedy to apply to it; that ſhe had been he: ſelf ſurpriſed 
with that Order, and was troubled at it; but that the Queen Regent was piſitide in it 
and blamed her for want of Leal in her Religion; and that ſbe cared not to advance it, or 
to convert any of her Children. She wiſh'd him to confer with Mr. Mountague hun 
it; and imply d, That His bigotry in his new Religion, had contributed much to the pri- 
curing that Order. He had newly raken Orders, and was become Prieſt in that 


Church, and had great power with the Queen Regent, as well for his Animoſity 


againſt that Religion he Had profeſſed, as for his vehement Zeal for the Church 
of which he now was. Upon this occaſion, her Majeſty expreſſed a great 
ſenſe of the loſs ſhe had ſuſtain'd by the death of her old Confeſſor, Father Phi- 
lips; who, ſhe ſaid, was a prudent and diſcreet Man; and would never ſuffer her to 


be preſſed to any paſſionate undertakings, under pretence of doing good for Catholicks; and 
always told her, that, as ſhe ought to continue firm and conſtant to her own Religion, ſo 


ſhe was to live well towards the Proteſtants, who deſerv d well from her, and to whom 


ſhe was beholding. She ſaid, it would not be poſſible to have the ſame or any other Room 
ſet afide, or all;w'd to be uſed as a Chappel; but that ſhe would take ſuch courſe, that the 
Family might meet for the Exerciſe of their Devotion in ſome private Room that belong'd 
to their Lodgings: and that though her own Exhibition was ſo ill paid, that ſhe was in- 
debted to all her Servants, yet ſhe would give order that Doctor Coſins (againſt whom ſhe 
had ſome perſcual exceptions) ſhould receive his Salary, in proportion with the reſt of be- 
Servants. She bid him aſſure the Duke of York, that he ſhould have a free Exenciſe 
his Religion, as he had before, though it muj2'not be in the ſame place. OT 
TH Chancellor conferr'd with Mr. Mountague upon the Subject; and offer'd 
the ſame reaſons which he had done to the Queen; which he look'd upon as ot 
no moment; but ſaid, * that the King of France was Maſter in his own 
% Houſe, and he was reſolv'd, though the King of Exgland himſelf ſhould come 
& thither again, never to permit any ſolemn exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion in 
any Houſe of his. The conſideration of what the Proteſtants in England might 
think on this occaſion, was of leaſt moment tohim; and it was indeed the Com- 
mon diſcourſe there, “ that the Proteſtants of the Church of England could never 
do the King Service, but that all his hopes muſt be in the Roman Catholicks, 
c and the Presbyterians ; and that he ought to give all ſatisfaction to both thole 


cc Parties. = 


WEN the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to Antwerp, with a purpoſe to 
make a Journey ſpeedily to the Hague, he was inform'd, „that the States were 
© much offended that the Duke of Vr remain'd there; and therefore that the 
ce Princeſs Royal (who now more depended upon their favour than ever; her 
own Joynter, as well as the fortune of her Son, being to be ſettled in their Judi- 
catory) “ could no longer entertain him, but that he would be the next day 4 
*© Breda, Thither the Chancellor immediately went; and found the Duke there 
with a Family in all the confuſion imaginable, in preſent want of every thing, 3" 
not knowing what was to be done next. They all cenſur'd and reproach'd che 
Counſcl by which they had been guided, and the Counſellors as bitterly inveigh : | 
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againſt each other, for underraking many things which had no foundation in truth. 
Iney who concurr'd in nothing elſe, were equally ſevere againſt the Attorney, 
as a Man of that intolerable pride that it was not poſſible for any Man to con- 
verſe with him. He as frankly reproach'd them all with being Men of no parts, 
of no underſtanding, nor learning, no principles, and no reſolution, and was ſo 
juſt to them all, as to contemn every Man of them alike. In truth he had render'd 
nimſelf ſo grievous to them all, that there was no Man who deſired to be in his 
Company; yet by the knack of his talk, which was the moſt like reaſon without 
being it, he retain'd {till roo much credit with the Duke; who, being amuſed 
and contounded wirh his poſitive diſcourſe, thought him to be wiſer than thoſe 
who were more calily underitood ; and was himſelf ſo young, that he was rather 


delighted with the Journeys he had made, than ſenſible that he had not enter'd 


- 
— 


The Chancel- 
lor finds the 
Duke of York 
at Breda 
and the fatti- 
ons of the 
Duke's family 
there, | 


upon them with reaſon enough; and was fortified with a firm reſolution never 


to acknowledge that he had committed any error. However, he was very glad 
to receive the Queen's Letter, which the Chancellor delivered to him; heard his 
advice very wiliiugly, and refolv'd to begin his Journey to Paris without any de- 
lay; and looked upon the occaſion, as a very {caſonable redemption. The next 
day he went to Antwerp; and from thence, with the ſame retinue he had carried 
with him, made haſt to Paris, and was receiv'd by the Queen his Mother with- 
out thoſe expoſtulations and reprehenſions which he might reſonably have expect- 
ed; though her ſeverity was the ſame towards all thoſe, who, ſhe thought, had 
had the credit ard power to ſeduce him; and they were not ſollicitous, by any 
Apologies or Cortefſion, to recover her favour : for the true reaſon that had ſway- 


ed them being not to be avow'd, any other that they could deviſe and ſuggeſt, 


would have render'd them more inexcuſable. PIs 

DuRinGs this time, the King underwent all kind of Mortifications in Scotland. 
But after the deſcat ot the Scorjh Army in September, with which the King and 
Cromwell were equally delighted, as hath been ſaid before, the Marquis of A. 
gle's Empire ſeem'd not to be ſo abſolute. A new Army was appointed to be 
raiſed; the King himſelt interpoſed more than he had done; and the Noblemen 
and Officers came to him with more confidence; and his Majeſty took upon him 
to complain and expoſtulate, when thoſe things were done which he did not like: 
Jet the Power was {till in Argyle's hands; who, under all the profeſſions of Humi- 
lity exerciſed {till the lame Tyranny ; inſomuch ast he King grew weary of hisown 
Patience, and re ſolv'd to make ſome attempt to free himſelf. Dr. Frazier, who 


The Duke 
returns to 
Paris to the 
Queen. 


The King's 
affairs in 
Scotland. 


had been the King's Phyſician many years before, and had conſtantly attended 


upon his Perſon, and very much contributed to the King's Journey into Scotland, 
was, ſhortly after his coming thither, difliked by Argyle; who knew that he was 
4 Creature of the Hamiltonians, and found him to be of an unquiet and over: active 
Spirit; and thereupon ſequeſtered him from his Attendance, There were many 
Officers who had ſerved in Duke Hamilton's Engagement, as Middleton, and o- 


thers, who had very entire Affections for the King; and many of them had cor- 


reſponded with Mountroſe, and reſolv'd to have joyn'd with him; and finding 
themſelves excluded, as all of them were, from any Employment by the Power 
of Argyle, had retircd into the Highlands, and remain'd there concealed in expecta- 
tion of ſome good Seaſon, in which they might avowedly appear. With ſome of 
theſe Dr. F;azier had held correſpondence whilſt he was in the Court, and had 
often ſpoken to the King of their Aﬀection, and readineſs to ſerye him, and of 
their power to do it, and had returned his Majeſty's gracious Acceptation of their 
Service, and his Reſolution to employ them. And now not being himſelf ſufferꝰd 
to come to the Court, he found means to meet and confer with many of them; 
and held intelligence with the Lord Lautherdale,who had always great confidence in 
him and the Officers undertaking to do more than they could, or the Doctor under- 


ſtanding them to undertake more than they did (for his Fidelity was never ſuſpect- 


ed) he gave the King ſuch an Account of their Numbers, as well as Reſolutions, 
that his Maj :ty appointed a day for their Rendezvous, and promiſed to be pre- 
ſent with them, and then to publiſh a Declaration (which was likewiſe prepared) 
of the ill treatment he had endured, and againſt the Perſon of Argyle; to whom 
the Duke of Buckingham gave himieif wholly up, and imparted to him all chis 
. Correſpondence, having found ſome of the Letters which had paſled, by the 

King's having left his Cabinet open; for he was not at all truſted in it. 

Bur Aigle did not think the time ſo near; ſo that the King did proſecute 
this purpoic ſo far, that he rode one day, with a dozen or twenty Horſe, into 


the High-lands, and lodged there one night; neither the Marquis of Argyle nor 


00 | any 


- 
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The King any Body elſe, knowing what was become of him; which put them all into great 
aur heraus, diſtraction. It was indeed a very empty and unprepared deſign, conttriv'd and 
rs od 1 conducted by Dr. Frazier, without any foundation to build upon; and might 
which was well have ruin'd the King. It was afterwards call'd the Start ; yet it proved, 
led the contrary to the expectation of Wife Men, very much to his Majelty's advantage. 
art. For though he was compell'd the next day to return, with a circumſtance that 
Sue 1s vor- ſeemed to have ſomewhat of force in it (for as the Company he looked for failed 
ſwaded eo do appear, ſo there was a Troop of Horſe, which he looked not for, ſent by 4 
return the gyle, who uſed very eftectual inſtance with him to return) yet notwithſtanding, 
next day. this Declaration of his Majeſty's reſentment, together with the obſervation of 
The Kine be What the People generally ſpoke upon it, That the King was not treated as be oughy 
dp fed Veer: to be, made the Marquis of Argyle change his Counſels, and to be more ſollicitous 
wards by Ar- do ſatisfy the King. A Summons was ſent out, in the King's name, to call a 
gyle. Parliament; and great preparations were really made for the Coronation; and the 
A Parliament Seaſon of the year, againſt which Cromuell was ſecuring himſelt in Edenborough, 
> Ew, and making Proviſions for his Army, the Winter coming on, and the ſtrongejt 
an Paſſes which were ealy then to be guarded hindred the Enemies advance: ſo that 
the King reſided, ſometimes at Sterling, and ſometimes at St. Johnſton's, with con- 
ink at veniencè enough. The Parliament met at Sterling, and ſhortly after brought al 
50 e ps the Lords of the other Party thither, who appear'd to have credit enough to 
Lords: * wipe off thoſe ſtains with. which the Engagement had defaced them, yet with 
ſubmiſſion to ſtand publickly in the Stool ot Repentance, acknowledging their 
former Tranſgreſſions; as they all did. 5 
Dux Hamilton and Lautherdale were welcome to the King, and neareſt his 
Confidence; which neither the Duke of Buckingham, who had caſt off their Friend- 
5 ſhip as unuſeful, nor the Marquis of Argyle, were pleaſed with. The King him- 
| ſelt grew very Popular, and by his frequent conferences with the Knights and 
| An Army raiſ- Burgeſles, got any thing paſſed in the Parliament which he deſired. He cauſed 
ly ren many infamous Acts to be repeal'd, and provided for the raiſing an Army, where- 
Generals, ol himſelt was general; and no exceptions were taken to thoſe Officers who had 
formerly ſerv'd the King his Father. 3 
Tu x Coronation was paſſed with great Solemnity and Magnificence, all Men 
making ſhew of Joy, and of being united to ſerve his Majeſty: Yet the Marquis 
of Argyle preſerv'd his greatneſs and intereſt ſo well, and was ſtill ſo conſiderable, 
that it was thought very expedient to raiſe an imagination in him, that the King 
had a purpoſe to Marry one of his Daughters; which was carried fo far that the 
King could no otherwiſe defend himſelt from it, than by ſending an Expreſs into 
Fraxce for the Queen his Mother's conſent (which ſeemed not to be doubted ot) 
and to that purpoſe Captain Titus, a Perſon grateful to Argyle, and to all the 
Presbyterian Party, was ſent; who, finding the Queen leſs warm upon the Pro- 
polition than was expected, made leſs haſt back; ſo that the Fate of Scotland was 
firſt determin'd. Ga. 
Tux King's Army was as well modelled, and in as good a Condition as it 
was like to be whilſt he ſtayed in Scotland. By that time that Cromwell was ready 
to take the Field, his Majeſty was perſwaded to make David Lefley his Lienten- 
ant General of the Army; who had very long experience, and a very good Name 
in War; and Middleten Commanded the Horſe. The Artillery was in very good 
order under the Command of H/emmes, who had not the wor!e Reputation there, 
tor having been ungrateful to the King's Father. He was a confeſſed good Off- 
cer; and there were, or could be, very few Officers of any ſuperior Command, 
but ſuch who had drawn their Swords againſt his late Majeſty ; molt of thoſe who 
had ſerv'd under the Marquis of Meuntroſe, having been put to death. Many ot 
the greateſt Noblemen had raiſed Regiments, or Troops; and all the Young Gen- 
tlemen of the Kingdom appear'd very hearty and cheartul in Commands, or Vo. 
luntiets: And, in all appearance, they ſeem'd a Body equal in any reſpect, and 
Cromwell en- ſuperior in Number, to the Enemy; which advanced all they could, and made it 
| 15 b 59 manifeſt that they deſir'd nothing more than to come to Battle; which was 10: 
| Kins's Amy. Thought Counſellable for the King's Army to engagein, except upon very notable 
x Advantages; which they had reaſon every day to expect, for there was à very 
broad and a deep River between them; and if they kept the Paſles, of which they 
were poſſelſed, and could hardly chooſe but keep, Cromwell muſt in a very te w. 
days want Proviſions, and ſo be forced to retire, whilſt the King had plenty ot 
all things which he ſtood in need of, and could, by the advantages ot the Paſles, 


ge in his Rere aſſoon as he thought fit. Tv 
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I x this poſture both Armies ſtood in view of each other near the two Months Both Armies 
near each o- 


of June and July, with ſome {mall attempts upon each other, with equal Succeſs. each 
About the end of July, by the cowardife or treachery of Major General Brown, 2 he 
who had a body ot four thonſand Men to keep it, Cromuells Forces under Lambert June pak Joly 
gain'd the Paſs by which they got behind the King ; and though they could not : 
compel his Majelty to fight, for there was ſtill the great River between them, Cromwel! 
they were poſſeſſed, or might quickly be, of the molt fruitful part of the Country; 41 wa 
and ſo would not only have ſufficient Proviſion for their own Army, but in a ſhort hind 25 I” 
time would be able to cut off much ot that which ſhould ſupply the King's. This wh 
was à great ſurpriſe to the King, and put him into new Counſels; and he did, 
with the unanimous Advice of almoſt all the principal Officers, and all thoſe who 
were admitted to the Council, take a reſolution worthy ot his Courage; which 
how unforrunate ſocver jt prov'd, was evidence enough that the ſame misfortune 
would have fallen out it he had not taken it. | 

Tux King was now, by Cromwell's putting himſelf behind him, much nearer 
to Eng/and than He: Nor was 1t poſſible tor him to overtake his Majeſty, in 
regard of the ways he was unavoidably to paſs, till after the King had been ſome 
days march before him: His Majeſty's tare depended upon the Succeſs of one 
Battle: For a poſſible Eſcape into the High- lands, after a Defeat, there was no 
Kingly proſpect: all the Northern parts of England had given him cauſe to believe 
that they were very well aſtected to his Service, and it he could reach thoſe Coun- 
tries, he might preſume to encreaſe his Army which was numerous enough, with 

an Addition of ſuch Men as would make it much more confiderable. Hereupon, He King re- 
with the concurrence aforeſaid, it was reſolv'd that the Army ſhould immediately /o!ves to 
march, with as much Expedition as was poſſible, into England, by the neareſt 33 * 
ways, which led into Lancaſbire, whither the King ſent Expreſſes to give thoſec,, 
of whom he expected much (by reafon ſome of them had been in Scotland with 
him, with promiſe of large undertakings) notice of his purpoſe, that they might 
get their Soldiers together to receive him. His Majeſty ſent likewiſe an exprels to 
the Ifle of Man, where the Earl of Derby had ſecurely repos'd himfelt from the end Th : 
of the former War, That he ſhould meet his Majeſty in Lancaſbire. The Mar- 9 
quis of Argyle was the only Man who diſſwaded his Majeſty's march into England, ij di ade 
with reaſons which were not frivolous; but the contrary prevailed; and he ſtayed it, and ſtayed 
behind; and, when the King begun his march, retired to his Houſe in the High- bind and re- 
lands. Some were of opinion, that he ſhould then have been made Priſoner, and — bis 
left ſo ſecured that he might not be able to do miſchief when the King was gone, 
which moſt Men beliey'd he would incline to. But his Majeſty would not conſent 
to it, becauſe he was confident He would not attempt any thing while the Army was 
entire. If it prevailed, he neither would, nor could do any harm; and if it were de- 
feated, it would be no great matter what he did. 

TaHovG Hh Cromwell was not frequently without good Intelligence what was 
done in the King's Army, and Councils, yet this laſt reſolution was conſulted 
with ſo great ſecrecy, and executed with that wonderful expedition, that the 
King had marched a whole day without his comprehending what the meaning was, 
| and before he receiv'd the leaſt advertiſement of it. It was not a ſmall ſurpriſe to Cromwell 
him, nor was it eaſy for him to reſolve what ro do. If he ſhould follow with his Reſolutions 
Whole Army, all the Advantages he had got in Scotland, would be preſently loſt, heal _—_ 
and the whole Kingdom be again united in any new miſchief. If he followed but Ves. 2 
with part, he might be too weak when he overtook the King; whoſe Army, he 
knew, would bear the fatigue ot a long march better than His could do. There 
Were two conſiderations which troubled him exceedingly ; the one, the terrible 
conſternation he forcſaw the Parliament would be in, when they heard that the 
King with his Army was nearer to them, than their own Army was tor their de- 
ence; and he knew that he had Enemies enough to improve their fear, and to leſ- 
ſen his Conduct: The other was, the Apprehenſion, that, if the King had time 
SIVen to reſt in any place he would infinitely encreaſe and ſtrengthen his Army by 
the reſort ot the People, as well as the Gentry and Nobility, from all parts. And 
tough he did ſo much undervalue the Scotih Army that he would have been glad 
0 have found himſelf engaged with ir, upon any inequality of Numbers, and diſ- 
Wrantage of ground, yet he did believe, that, by a good mixture with Exglißb, 
they might be made very conſiderable. He took a very quick reſolution to pro- 
vide for all the beſt he could: He diſpatched an Expreſs to the Parliament, to 
Perent their being, ſurpriſed with the News; and to aſſure them, © That he 


cc - Finke * @ 
Would himſelf overtake the Enemy before they ſhould give them any trouble; 
| « and 
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and gave {uch farther Orders for drawing the Auxiliary Troops together in the 

| | ſeveral Counties, as he thought fit. | 
es Lab Hz gave Lambert Order, immediately to follow the King, With ſeven or eight 


bert to follow 
the King with 
a Body of 
Horſe. 


Leaves Monk 
in Scotland. 


hundred Horſe, and to draw as many others, as he could, from the Country Militia; aud 
to diſturb his Majeſty's march the moſt he could, by being near, and obliging him t 
march cloſe; not engaging his own Party in any ſharp Atticns, without a very notii- 
ous advantage; but to keep himſelf entire till he ſhould come up to him. With this Order 
Lambert marched away the {ame day the Advertiſement came. 

CROMwEIL reſolv'd then to leave Major General Monk upon whom he look'd 
with moſt confidence, as an excellent Officer of Foot, and as entirely devoted 
to him, with a ſtrong Party of Foot, and ſome Troops of Horſe, ſtrong enough 
to ſuppreſs any Forces which ſhould riſe after his Departure, © to keep Eazy- 
cc borough, and the Harbour of Leith, to ſurpriſe and apprehend as many ot the 
« Nobility, and conſiderable Gentry, as he fhould ſuſpect, and keep them un- 
cc der cuſtody ; to ule the higheſt ſeverity againſt all who oppoſed him; and 
cc above all, not to endure or permit the Licence of the Preachers in the Pulpits; 


* 


cc and to make himſelf as formidable as was poſſible : In the laſt place, that, as 


And follows 
the King 
three days 
after. 


cc aſſoon as there appear'd no viſible force in the Field, he ſhould beſiege ter- 
cc Jin; whither molt perſons of condition were retired with their Goods ot Value, 
as to a place of ſtrength, and capable of being detended; where the Records ot the 
Kingdom, and many other things of moſt account were depolited ; ir being the 


place where the King had, forthe moſt part, reſided. He charg'd him, © if at 


St Johnſton's, or any other place, he found a ſtubbora reſiſtance, and were forced 


<« to ſpend much time, or to take it by Storm that he ſhould give no Quarter, nor 
« exempt it from a general Plunder; all which Rules Monk obſerv'd with the ut- 
moſt rigour; and made himſelf as terrible as Man could be. 
WEN Cromwell had diſpatch'd all theſe Orders and Directions, with mar- 
vellous Expedition, and ſeen moſt of them advanced in ſome degtee, he begun his 
own March with the remainder of his Army, three days after the King was gone, 
with a wonderful chearfulneſs, and aflurance to the Officers and Soldiers, that 
he ſhould obtain a full Victory in Englaid over thoſe who fled from him out of 
Scotland, _ | | 
Tur King had, from the time that he had recover'd any Authority in Scotland 
granted a Commiſſion to the Duke of Buckingham, to raiſe a Regiment of Horſe, 
which Maſſey was to command under him, and to raiſe another Regiment of 
Foot. And the Engliſh which ſhould reſort thither, of which they expected great 
Numbers, were to Liſt themſelves in thoſe Regiments. And there were ome 
who had Liſted themſelves accordingly ; but the diſcipline the Scots had uſed to the 
King and their adhering to their old Principles, even after they ſeem'd united for 
his Majeſty, had kept the King's friends in England, from repairing to them in 
Scotland. They who came from Holland with the King, had diſpoſed themſelves 
as is ſaid before, and there was little doubt but that, aſſoon as the King 
ſhould enter England, thoſe two Regiments would be be immediately full. The 
Duke of Bukingham had loſt much ground (and the more becauſe the King was 
not pleaſed with it) by his having broken off all manner of Friendſhip with Duke 
Hamilton, and the Earl of Lautherdale, to whom he had profeſſed ſo much) and had 
enter'd into ſo faſt a conjunction with the Marquis of Argyle, their declar d irre- 
concilable Enemy, and adhered ſo firmly to him, when he was leſs dutiful to ti 
King then he ought to have been. Maſſey had got a great Name by his defending 
Gloceſter againſt the late King, and was look'd upon as a Martyr for the Pres- 
byterian Intereſt, and ſo very dear to that Party; and therefore, aſſoon as they 


Maſſy ſent to came within the borders of England, he was ſent with ſome Troops before, and 


march before 
the King. 


A Committee 


was always to march at leaſt a day before the Army, to the end that he might 
give notice of the King's coming, and draw the Gentry of the Countries througł 
which he paſs'd, to be ready to attend upon his Majeſty. Beſides, he had part! 
cular acquaintance with molt of the Presbyterians of Lancaſhire; whom no 
Body imagin'd to be of the Scorih temper, or unwilling to unite and joyn with the 
Royal Party; nor indeed were they. | 

Bur ir was fatal at that time to all S$co:jhþ Armies, to have always in them à 


of Miniſters in Committee of Miniſters, whoruin'd all; and though there had been now all the 
*he King's Ar- Care taken that could be, to chooſe ſuch Men for that Service as had the reputation 


all, 


my, who ruin of being the molt Sober, and Moderate ot that whole Body, and who had ſheu © 


more Affection, and advanced the King's Service more than the reſt ; yer oy 
| | moderat“ 
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moderate People no ſooner heard that Maſſey was ſent before to call. upon their 
Friends, and obſerv'd that, from the entrance into Eyglard, thoſe about the King 
ſeem' d to have leſs regard tor the Covenant than formerly, buc they ſent an Expreis 
to him, without communicating it in the leaſt degree with the King, with Lev- 
ters, and a Declaration, wherein they requir'd him © to publiſh that Declaration, 
« which ſignified the King's, and the whole Army's Zeal for the Covenant, and 
« their Reſolution to proſecute rhe true intent of it; and forbid him * to receive 
« or entertain any Soldiers in his Troops, but thoſe who would ſubſcribe that 
« obligation. The King had ſoon notice of this, and loſt no time in ſending to 
Maſſey not to publiſh any ſuch Declaration, and to behave himſelt with equal 
« civility towards all Men who were forward to ſerve his Majeſty. But betore 
this inhibition was receiv'd, the matter had taken Air in all places, and was ſpread 
over the Kingdom; all Men fied from their Houſes, or concealed themſelves, 
who wiſhed the King very well; and beſides, his Motion was ſo quick, that none 
of them could repair to him. 

IN Lancaſhire the Earl of Derby met him; who, aſſoon as he receiv'd his Sum- The Earl of 
mons, left the Ifle of Man. When the King's Army came about Warrington in Derby met 
Cheſhire, they found, that there was a Body of the Enemy drawn up in a fair Field, the King in 
which did not appear conſiderable enough to ſtop theit march. This was Lambert; Lancaſire. 
who had made ſo much haſt, that he had that day fallen upon ſome of Lambert fol- 
their Troops, and beaten them into the Army; but when the Army came up, 1o1s, bur is 
Lambert, according to his Order and purpoſe, retir'd, and being purſued by the forced to re- 
King's Horſe with a greater party, made more haſt than a well order'd retreat *'*: 
requires, but with no conſiderable loſs. This Succeſs made a great noiſe, as if 
Lambert had been defeated. VVV = 255 
A Warrington it was thought Counſellable, very unfortunately, that the Earl 4t Warring- 
of Derby, with the Lord Mithrington, and ſeveral other Officers of good Name, ten dhe Fan 


irn 1 Te, 1 | . Derbypart 
ſhould return into Lancaſhire, in order to raiſe the well affected in thoſe two Coun- eee / ni 


7 : | : : | from theKing, 
ties of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire; who could not come in upon ſo quick a march, as and is ſent to 
the King had made: And yet it being out of the road that Cromwell was to follow Lancaſhire 


who was enter'd into Tork-ſhire, the remaining of thoſe Perſons there, was thought Of _ 
a good Expedient to gather a Body of Engliſb, which the King extremely deſir d:; 3 
And if they found any great difficulties, they were to follow the Army. In order 


to which, the Earl had a Body of near two hundred Horſe, conſiſting, for the 


molt part, of Officers, and Gentlemen ; which depriv'd the Army of a ſtrength 
they wanted; and was afterwards acknowledged to be a Counſel too ſuddainly 
enter'd upon. 3 „ ; 

Uron appearance of that Body of Lambert's, the whole Army was drawn up 
and appear'd very cheartul. The King having oblerv'd David Leſley, throughout 
the whole march, {ad and melancholly, and, at that time when the Enemy retir'd, 
and plainly in a quicker pace than a good Retreat uſed to be made, ſlow in giving 
Orders, and reſiding by himſelf, his Majeſty rode up to him, and ask'd him, with 
great alacrity, how he could be ſad, when he was in the Head of ſo brave an 
* Army? (which he ſaid look'd well that day) and demanded of him, How 
* heliked them? To which David Leſley anſwer'd him in his Ear, being at ſome pavid Lef- 
diſtance from any other, that he was melancholy indeed for he well knew that l1ey's ſaying 
Army, how well ſoever it look'd, would not Fight: which the King imputed ee 
to the chagrin ot his Humour, and gave it no Credit, nor told it to any Man, . * 
till ſome years after, upon another occaſion which will be remember ꝭd in it's place, 
ne told the Chancellor of the Exchequer of it. . 

Ir was not thought fit ro purſue Lambert; who, being known to be a Man of 
Courage and Conduct, and his Troops to be of the beſt, was ſuſpected, by ſo 
diſorderly a Retreat, to have only deſign d to have drawn the Army another way 
do diſorder and diſturb their march; which they reſolv'd to continue with the 
ame Expedition they had hitherto uſed, which was incredible; until they ſhould 
come to fuch a Poſt as they might ſecurely reſt themſelves. And there was an 
imagination, that they might have continu'd it even to London; which would 
have produced wonderful Effects. But they quickly found that to be impoſſible, 
and that both Horſe and Foot grew ſo weary, that they muſt have reſt: The 
weather was exceedingly hot; the march having been begun near the beginning 
of Auguſt; ſo that if they had not ſome reſt before an Enemy approach'd them, 
tow willing ſoever they might be, they could not be able to Fight, | 
. THERE was a {mall Garriſon in Shrewsbury Commanded by a Gentleman, who, 
was thought, might be prevail'd with to give it up to the King; but his Ma- 


Ppp jeſty 
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The King 
SUmmons 
Shrewsbury 
in pain. 


The King 
marches to 
Worceſter. 


Where he is 
proclaimed, 


— 


jeſty ſending to him, he return'd a rude denial: So that his Majeſty's Eye was 
upon H/orcefter ; that was ſo little out of his way to Loudon, that the going thither 
would not much retard the march, if they found the Army able to continue it. 
Worceſter had always been a place very well affected in it {elf, and moſt of the 
Gentlemen of that County had been engaged for the King in the former War, and 
the City was the laſt that had Surrender'd to the Parliament, of all thofe which 
had been Garriſon'd for his Majeſty ; when all the Works were thrown down, ang 
no Garriſon from that time had been kept there; the Sheriff, and Juſtices, and 
Committees, having had power enough to defend it againſt any malignity of the 
Town, or County; and at this time, all the principal Gentry of that County had 
been {ciz'd upon, and were now Priſoners there. Thither the King came with 
his Army even aſſoon as they had heard that he was in England: whereupon the 
Committee, and all thoſe who were imploy'd by the Parliament, fled in all the 
confuſion imaginable, leaving their Priſoners behind them, leſt they themſelves 
mould become Priſoners to them; and the City open'd their Gates, and receiy' 
the King, with all the demonſtration of Affection and Duty that could be expre(. 
{ed ; and made ſuch proviſion for the Army, that it wanted nothing it could de- 
fire; the Mayor raking care tor the preſent proviſion of Shooes and Stockings, 
the want whereof, in ſo long a march, was very apparent and grievous. The 
principal Perſons of the Country found themſelves at liberty; and They, and the 
Mayor and Aldermen, with all the Solemnity they could prepare, attended the 
Herald, who proclaim'd the King, as he had done, in more haſt, and with leſs 
Formality in all thoſe conſiderable Towns through which his Majeſty had paſſed. 
Trax Army liked their Quarters here ſo well, that neither Officer, nor Soldi- 
er was in any degree willing to quit them, till they ſhould be throughly retreſh'g: 
And it could not be deny'd that the fatigue had been even inſupportable; never had 


ſo many hundred Miles been march'd in ſo fe days, and with ſo little reſt; nor 


did it in truth appear reaſonable to any that they ſhould be able to reach London, 
though it had been better prepar'd for the King's reception than it appear'd to be, 
before Cromwell would be there: who, having with great haſt continu'd his march 


in a direct Line, was now as near to it as the King's Army was, and ſtood only 


at a gaze to be inform'd what his Majeſty meant to do. Worceſter was a very 
good Poſt, ſeated almoſt in the middle of the Kingdom, and in as truitful a Coun- 
try as any part of it; a good City, ſerv'd by the noble River of Sever. from all 
the adjacent Counties; Wales behind it, from whence Levies might be made of 

reat Numbers of ſtout Men: It was a place where the King's Friends might 
repair, if they had the Affections they pretended to have; and it was a place 
where he might defend himſelf, if the Enemy would attack him, with many ad- 
vantages, and could not be compell'd to engage his Army in Battle, till Cromwe# 


had gotten Men enough to encompaſs him on all ſides: And then the King 


might chooſe on which ſide to Fight, ſince the Enemy muſt be on both tides the 
River, and could not come ſuddainly to relieve each other, and the {traitning the 
King to this degree would require much time; in which their might be an op- 
portunity for ſeveral Inſurrections in the Kingdom, if they were ſo weary of the 
preſent Tyranny, and ſo ſollicitous to be reſtor'd to the King's Government, as 


they were conceiv'd to be: For no Body could ever hope for a more ſecure 


ſeaſon to manifeſt their Loyalty, than when the King was in the heart of the 
Kingdom, with a form'd Army of above fifteen thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot 


(for ſo they might be accounted to be) with which he might relieve thoſe who 


were in danger to be oppreſſed by a more powertul Party. Thele conſiderations 
produced the Reſolution to provide, in the beſt manner, to expect Cromwel there ; 
and a hope that he might be delay'd by other Diverſions: And there was like 
to be time enough to caſt up ſuch Works upon rhe Hill betore the Town, 2s might 
keep the Enemy at a diſtance, and their own Quarters trom being ſuddainly 
ſtreighten'd: All which were recommended to General Leſley to take care of, and 


to take ſuch a perfect view of the Ground, that no advantage might be loſt when 


The il ſucceſs 
of the Earl of 
Derby. 


the time requir'd 1t. 
Tux firſt il} Omen that happen'd, was the News of the defeat of the Earl of 


Derby, and the total deſtruction of thoſe gallant Perſons who accompanied him. 

The Earl of Derby, within two or three days after he had left the King, with 4 

Body of near two hundred Horſe, all gallant Men, imploy'd his Servants, 2 
ea 


Tenants, to give the Country notice of his ſtay ing behind the King, to H 
an 
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and Command thoſe Perſous who ſhould repair to his ſervice; which the quick 
march his Majeſty made through the Country would not permit them to do. In 
expectation ot a good appearance of the People, he went to a little Market Town, 
call'd Wigan in Lancaſhire, where he ſtaid that Night; when in the Morning a Re- 
giment or two of the Militia ot the Neighbour Counties, and ſome other Troops 
of the Army, Commanded by a Man ot Courage, whom Cromwell had ſent to fol- 
low in the track of the King's march, to gather up the Straglers, and ſuch as were 
not able to keep pace with the Army, having receiv'd ſome Advertiſement that a 
Troop of the King's Horſe were behind the Army in that Town, fell very early 
into it, before the Perſous in the Town were out of their Beds, having aſſurance, 
upon all the enquiry they could make, that there was no Enemy near them. Nor 
indeed was there any ſuſpicion of thoſe Forces, which conſiſted ot the ſeveral 


Troops of the ſeveral Counties with others of the Army and paſſed that way by 


accident. As many as could get to their Horſes, preſently Mounted; they who 
could not, put themſelves together on Foot, and all endeavour'dto keep the Enemy 
trom entring into the Town; and the tew who were got on Horſeback, Charg'd 
them with great Courage. But the Number of the Enemy was too great, and the 


Towa too open to put a itop to them in any one place, when they could enter at 


ſo many, and encompals thoſe who oppoſed them. The Earl of Derby, after his 
Horſe had been kill'd under him, made a ſhift ro mount again; and fo, with a 
ſmall Party of Horſe, through many difficulties and dangers, eſcaped wounded to 
the King to Worceſter. wy 

Tax Lord Mithrington, after he had receiv'd many wounds, and given as ma- 
ny, and merited his death by the vengeance he took upon thoſe who aſſaulted him, 
was kill'd upon the place; and ſo was Sr. Thomas Tildeſley, and may other gallant 
Gentlemen, very few eſcaping to carry News of the deteat. Sr. William Throgmor- 
on, who had been formerly Major General of the Marquis of New-Caftle's Army, 
and was left to Command in the ſame function, receiv'd ſo many wounds that he 
was look'd upon as dead, and not fit to be carried away with the Prifoners: And 


lo fell into ſuch charitable and generous hands in the Town, that, being believ'd 


to be dead, he was atterwards ſo well recover'd, though with great Maimes and 
loſs of Blood, that he at laſt got himſelf Tranſported into Holland; where he was, 


at firſt appearance, taken for a Ghoſt, all Men believing him to have been buried 


long betore. Mot ot thoſe who were taken Priſoners, of any Quality, were at- 


The Lord 
Withrington 
Rill'd upon the 
place. 


terwards Sacrificed as a ſpectacle to the People, and Barbarouſly put to death in 


ſeveral places; ſome, with the Earl of Derby; and others, near the ſame time, in 


Other places. 3 
T i x Lord Mithrington was one of the moſt goodly Perſons of that Age, being 
near the Head higher than moſt tall Men, and a Gentleman of the beſt and molt 


ancient Extraction of the County of Northumberland, and of a very fair Fortune, 


and one of the tour which the laſt King made choice of to be about the Perſon of 


his Son the Prince as Gentleman of his Pcivy Chamber, when he firſt ſettled his 
Family. His Affection to the King was always remarkable; and ſerving in the 


Houſe of Commons as Knight of the Shire for the County of Northumberland, he 


quickly got the Reputation of being amongſt the moſt Malignant. Aſſoon as the 


War broke out, he was of the firſt who raiſed both Horſe and Foot at his own 


Charge, and ſerv*d eminently with them under the Marquis of Neu- Caſtle; with 
whom he had a very particular and eatire Friendſhip. He was very nearly allied 
to the Marquis; and by his Teſtimony that he had perform'd many ſignal Services, 
he was, about the middle of the War, made a Peer of the Kingdom. He was a 
Man of great Courage, but of ſome paſſion, by which he incurr'd the ill Will of 
many, who imputed. it to an inſolence of Nature, which no Man was farther 
from; no Man ofa Nature more civil, and candid towards all, in buſineſs or con- 


verſation. But having far long in the Houſe of Commons, and obſerv'd the diſin- 


Senuity of the proceedings there, and the groſs cheats, by which they deceiv'd 
and couſen'd the Peo le, he had contracted ſo hearty an indignation againſt them, 
and all who were couſen'd by them, and againſt all who had not his Zeal to Op- 
poſe and deſtroy them, that he often ſaid things to ſlow and flegmatick Men which 
tended them, and, it may be, injured them; which his good Nature often oblig- 
ed him to ackuowled e, and ask Pardon of thoſe who would not queſtion him for 
. He Tranſported himſelf into the parts beyond the Sea at the {ame time with 
the Marquis of New-Caftle, to accompany him, and remain'd {till with him till the 
Fog. went into Scotland; and then waited upon his Majeſty, and endured the 
ame Affronts which others did during the time of his Relidence there. And, it 
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of theRing at 
Worceſter, 


may be, the obſervation of their behaviour, the knowledge of their Principles 

and the diſdain of their Treatment, produced that averſion from their Converſation. 
that prevail'd upon his impatience to part too foon from their Company, in hope, 
thar the Earl of Derby, under whom he was very willing to ſerve, and he himſeſt. 
might quickly draw together ſuch a Body of the Royal Party, as might give ſome 
check to the unbounded imaginations of that Nation. It was reported by the E- 
remy, that, in reſpect of his brave Perſon and behaviour, they did offer him Quar- 
ter; which he refuſed; and that they were thereby compell'd, in their own defence 
to kill him; which is probable enough; for he knew well the Animoſity the Par. 

liament had againſt him, and it cannot be doubted but that, if he had fallen into 

their hands, they would not have uſed him better than they did the Earl of Derby; 

who had not more Enemies. | ; 

SIR Th.mas Tildeſley was a Gentleman of a good Family, and a good Fortune 
who had raiſed Men at his own Charge at the beginning of the War, and had 
ſcrv'd in the Command of them till the very end of it, with great Courage; and 
retufing to make any Compoſition after the Murther of the King, he found means 
to Tranſport himſelf into re/and to the Marquis of Ormond; with whom he ſtay'd 
till he was, with the reſt of the Engliſh Officers, diſmiſſed, to fatisty the barba- 
rous ſealcuſy ot the IVb; and then got over into Scctland a little before the King 
march'd from thence, and was deſir d by the Earl of Derby to remain wich him, 
The Names of the other Perſons ot Quality who were kill'd in that Encounter, 
and thoſe who were taken Priſoners, and afterwards pur to death, ought to be 
diſcover'd and mention'd honourably, by any who ſhall propoſe to himſelf to 


communicate particularly thoſe Tranſactions to the view of Poſterity. 


WEN the News of this Defeat camè to Worceſter, as it did even almoſt 
aſſoon as the King came thither, it exceedingly afflicted his Majeſty, and abated 
much of the hope he had of a general Riſing of the People on his behalf. His Ar- 
my was very little increaſed by the acceſs of any Engljh; and though he had paſ- 
ied near the habitation of many Perſons of Honour and Quality, whoſe Affections 
and Loyalty had been eminent, not a Man of them repair'd to him. The ſenſe 
of their former Sufferings remain'd, and the {mart was not over; nor did his ſtay 
in Worceſter for ſo many days add any reſort to his Court. The Gentlemen of the 
Country whom his coming thither had redeem'd from Impriſonment, remain'd 
{till with him, and were uſeful to him; they who were in their Houſes in the 
Country, though as well affected, remain'd there, and came not to him; and 
tough Letters from London had given him cauſe to believe that many prepared to 
come to him, which for ſome days they might eaſily have done, none appear d 
except only ſome few Gentlemen, and ſome common Men who had former!) 
ſerv'd the laſt King, and repaired again to Worceſter. Oo 

| Tuarrs were ſome other Accidents and Qbſervations which adminiſter'd mat- 
ter of Mortification to the King. The Duke of Buckingham had a mind very reſt- 
leſs, and thought he had not Credit enough with the King it it were not made 
manifeſt that he had more than any Body elſe: And therefore, aſſoon as the King 
had enter'd England, though he had reaſon to believe that his Majeſty had not 
been abundantiy ſatisfied with his behaviour in Scotland, he came to the King, 
and told him, © The buſineſs was now to reduce Exg/and to his Obedience: and 
therefore he ought to do all things gracious, and popular in the Eyes of the 
Nation; and nothing could be leſs fo, than that the Army ſhould be under the 
Command of a Scotiſh General: That David Leſley was only Lieutenant Gene- 
*© ral; and it had been unreatopable, whilſt he remain'd in Scotland, to have put 
{© any other to have Commanded over him; but that it would be as unreaſona- 
« ble, now they were in England, and had hope to increaſe the Army by the ac- 
ceſs of the Engliſh, upon whom his Principal dependance muſt be, to expect 
** thar they would be willing to ſerve under Leſley: That it would nor conſi 
with rhe Honour of any Peer of Exglaud ro receive his Orders; and, he be⸗ 
e liey'd, that very fe of that Rank would repair to his Majeſty, till they were 
* {ecure from that apprehenſion ; and uſed much more diſcourſe to that purpoſe. 
The King was fo much ſurpriſed with it, that he could not imagine what he 
meant, ard what the end of it would be; and asked him, © who it was that he 
thought fit his Majeſty ſhould give that Command to? when, to his aſtoniſnment 
the Duke told him, “He hoped his Majeſty wonld confer it upon himſelt. Ar 
which the King was ſo amazed, that he found an occaſion to break off the dil 
courle, by calling upon ſome Body who was near, to come to him; and, 97 
ashing many queſtions, declined the former Argument. The Duke would not 8 
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ſo put off; but, the next day, in the march, renew'd his importunity ; and told 
the King, That, he was confident, what he had propoſed to him, was ſo evi- 
« gently for his Service, that David Leſley himſelf would willingly conſent to it. 
The King, angry at his proſecuting it in that manner, told him,“ he could hard- 
« ]y believe that he was in earneſt, or that he could in truth believe that he could 
« be fit for ſuch a Charge; which the Duke ſeem'd to wonder at, and asked, 
« Wherein his unfitneſs lay; to which the King replied, © That he was too young 
And he as readily alledg'd, © That Harry the Fourth of France Commanded an 
« Army, and won a Battle, when he was younger than He: So that, in the 
end, the King was compell'd to tell him, © That he would have no Generaliſſimo 
« but himſelf: Upon which the Duke was ſo diſcontented, that he came no 
more to the Council, ſcarce ſpoke to the King, negle&ed every Body elſe and 
himſelf, inſomuch as for many days he ſcarce put on clean Linnen, nor converſed 
with any Body; nor did he recover this ill humour whilit the Army ſtay'd at 

vr Cefiters , 
| "I x ERE was another worſe Accident fell out ſoon after the King's coming thi- 
ther: Major General Maſſey, who thought himſelf now in his own Territory, 
and that all between Morceſter and Glaceſter would be quickly his own Conqueit, 
knowing every ſtep both by Land and the River, went out with a Party to ſecure 
a Paſs, which the Enemy might make over the River; which he did very well; 
but would then make a farther in-road into the Country, and poſſeſs a Houſe 
which was of ſmall Importance, and in which there were Men to defend it ; 
where he receiv'd a very dangerous Wound, that tore his Arm, and Hand, in general war. 
juch manner that he was in great torment, and could not {tr out of his Bed, in fey wounded 
a time when his Activity and Indultry was moſt wanted. By this means, the in an attempt 
Paſs he had fecured, was either totally neglected, or not enough taken care 
of. 5 SS og ns. 

THrzRE was no good underſtanding between the Officers of the Army: David Tye ill diſpo- 
Leſiey appear'd diſpirited, and contounded ; gave, and revoked his Orders, and ſition of the 
ſometimes contradicted them. He did not love Middleton, and was very jealous King's Officers 
that all the Officers lov'd him too well; who was indeed an excellent Officer, 
and kept up the Spirits of the reſt, who had no eſteem of Leſley. In this very 
unhappy diſtemper was the Court, and the Army, in a Sealon when they were 
ready to be ſwallow'd by the power, and multitude of the Enemy, and when no- 
thing could preſerve them, but the moſt ſincere Unity in their prayers to God, 
anda joynt concurrence in their Counſels and endeavours; in all which they were 
miſerably divided. oe e 5 

Tun King had been ſeveral days in Morceſter, when Cromuell was known to 

be within leſs than half a day's march, with an addition of very many Regiments 
of Horſe and Foot to thoſe which he had brought with him from Scotland; and 
many other Regiments were drawing towards him of the Militia of the ſeveral 
Counties, under the command of the principal Gentlemen of their party in the 
Countries: So that he was already very much ſuperior, if not double in Number to 
the Army the King had with him. However, if thoſe Rules had been obſerv'd, 
thoſe Works caſt up, and that order in quartering their Men, as were reſoly'd 
upon when the King came thither, there mult have been a good defence made, and 
the Advantages of the ground, the River, and the City, would have preſerv'd 
them from being preſently overrun. But, alas! the Army was in amazement and 
confuſion. Cromwel, without troubling himſelf with the formality of a Siege, 
march'd directly on as to a Prey, and poſſeſs'd the Hill and all other places of The King's 
Advantage, with very little oppoſition. It was upon the third of September, when defeat at 
the King having been upon his Horſe moſt part of the Night, and having taken a NO 
full view of the Enemy, and every body being upon the Poſt they were appointed, ber Pe 
and the Enemy making ſuch a ſtand, that it was concluded he meant to make no 
attempt then, and if he ſhould, he might be repelled with eaſe; his Majeſty, a 
little before Noon, retired to his Lodging to eat, and refreſh himſelf: Where he 
had not been near an hour, when the Alarm came, © that both Armies were en- 
** gaged, and though his Majeſty's own Horſe was ready at the door, and he 
preſently mounted, before or aſſoon as he came out of the City, he met the whole 
Body of his Horſe running in ſo great diſorder, that he could not ſtop them, 
though he uſed all the means he could and called to many Officers by their Names ; 
and hardly preſerv'd himſelf, by letting them paſs by, from being overthrown, 
and overrun by them. | 
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CRouwWET T had uſed none of the delay, nor c ircumſpection which was img. 
gin d; but directed the Troops to fall on in all Places at once; and had cauſed x 
{trong Party to go over the River at the Pats, which Maſſey had formerly ſecured 
at a good diſtance from the Town. And that being not at all guarded, they were 
never known to be on that ſide the River till they were even ready to charge the 
King's Troops. On that part where Middlet:n was, and with whom Duke Hz. 
milton charged, there was a very brave reſiſtance ; and they charged the Enemy 10 
vigorouſly, that they beat the Body that charged them back, but they were quick. 
ly overpower'd ; and many Gentlemen being kill'd, and Middleton hurt, and Duke 
Hamilton's Leg broke with a ſhot, the reſt were forced to retire and ſhitt for them. 
ſelves. In no other part was there reſiſtance made; but ſuch a general conſterna- 
tion poſſeſſed the whole Army, that the reſt of the Horſe fled, and all the Foot 
threw down their Armes betore they were charged. When the King came back; 
into the Town, he found a good Body of Horſe, which had been perſwaded to 
make a ſtand, though much the Major part paſſed through upon the Spur- The 
King deſired thoſe who ſtaid, That they would follow him, that they migh: 
* look upon the Enemy, who, he believ'd, did not purſue them. But when his 
Majeity had gone a little way, he found moſt of the Horſe were gone the other 
way, aud that he had none but a few Servanrs of his own about him. Then he 
ſent to have the Gates of the Town ſhut, that none might get in one way, nor out 
the other: But all was confuſion; there were few to Command, and nous to o- 
bey: So that the King ſaid, till very many of the Enemy's Horſe were enter'q 

the Town, and then he was perſwaded to withdraw himſelt. 

Duxz Hamilton fell into the Enemy's hands; and, the next day, died of his 
Wounds; atid thereby prevented the being made a Spectacle, as his Brother had 
been; which the Pride and Animoſity of his Enemies would no doubt have cauſed 
to be, having the ſame pretence for it by his being a Peer of England, as the other 
was. He was in all reſpects to be much preferr'd before the other, a much wiſer, 
though, it may be, a leſs cunning Man: For he did not affect diſſimulation, which 
was the other's Maſter-peice. He had unqueſtionable courage: He was in truth 
a very accompliſh'd Perſon, of an excellent Judgement, and clear and ready Ex- 

preſſions: And though he had been driven into ſome unwarrantable Actions, he 
made it very evident he had not been lead by any Inclinations of his own, and pal- 
ſionately and heartily run to all opportunities of redeeming it: And, in the very At- 


ticle of his death, he expreſſed a marvellous chearfulneſs, That he had the hon- 


ce our tolole his life in the King's Service, and thereby to wipe out the memo- 
ce ry of his former tranſgreſſions; which he always profeſſed were odious to him- 
6 felf : 
As the Victory coſt the Enemy little blood, ſo after it there was not much 
cruelty uſed to the Priſoners who were taken upon the ſpot. But very many ot” 
thoſe who run away, were every day knocked in the head by the Conntry People, 
ard uſed with barbarity. Towards the King's menial Servants, whereof moſt 
were taken, there was nothing of ſeverity; but within few days they were all diſ- 
charged, and ſet at liberty. | 

THrovuGcn the King could not get a Body of Horſe to fight, he could have too 
many to fly with him; and he had not been many hours from J/orceſter, when he 
found about him near, if not above four thouſand ot his Horſe. There was David 
Leſley with all his own Equipage, as if he had not fled upon the ſuddain ; ſo that 
good order, and regularity, and obedience, might yet have made a retreat even in- 
to Scotland it ſelf, Bur there was paleneſs in every Man's looks, and jealouſy, and 
confuſion, in their faces; and ſcarce any thing could worſe betal the King, than a 
return into Scotland; which yet he could not reaſonably promiſe to himſelf in that 


company. But when the Night cover'd them, he found means to withdraw him- 


{elf with one or two of his own Servants; whom he likewiſe diſcharged, when it 


begun to be Light; and after he had made them cut off his hair, he betook him- 
elt alone into an adjacent Wood, and relied only upon Him for his preſervation 
„ho alone could, and did Miraculouſly deliver him. 

Wu knit was Morning, and the Troops, which had march'd all Night, and 
ho hey that when it begun to be dark the King was with them, found now that 
Ls was not there, they carcd leſs for each others company; and molt of them who 
were F121jſp ſeparated themſelves and went into other Roads; and wherever twen. 
ry Horſe appear'd of the Country, which was now awake, and upon their Guard 
to flop and arreſt the Runaways, the whole Body of the Scoziſh Horſe would fly. 


and run ſeveral ways ; and twenty of them would give themſelves Priſoners A, two 
| Country 
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Country Fellows: However, David Leſley reach d Tork-ſhire, with about fifteen 
hundred Horſe in a Body. But the jealouſies increas'd every day; and thoſe 
of his own Country were ſo unſatisfied with his whole Conduct and behaviour, 
that they did, that is many of them, believe that he was corrupted by Cromwell; 
and the reſt, who did not think ſo, believ'd him not to underſtand his profeſſion, 
in which he had been bred from his Cradle. When he was in his flight, conſider- 
ing one Morning with the principal Perlons, which way they ſhould take, ſome 
_ propoſed this, and others that way; Sir William Armorer ask'd him, © Which 
« way he thought beſt > which when he had named, the other ſaid, He would 
« then go the other; for, he ſwore, he had betray'd the King and the Army all 
the time; and ſo lett him. 
WVEII nigh all of them in this long flight were taken, and amongſt them the 


Earl of Lautherdale, and many of the Scozyþ Nobility, and the Earls of Cleveland 


and Derby, and divers other Men of Quality of the Exgliſß Nation. And it is 


hard to be believ'd how very few of that numerous Body ot Horſe (for there can 


David Leſley 
and the reſt 
?ahen, 


be no imagination that any of the Foot eſcaped) return'd into Scand. Upon all 


the enquiry that was made, when moſt of the falſe and treacherous Actions which 
had been committed were diſcover'd, there appear'd no cauſe to ſuſpect that 
David Leſley had been untaithful in his Charge: Though he never recover'd any 
Reputation with thoſe of his own Country who. wedded the King's Intereſt. 
And it was ſome vindication to him, thar, trom the time of his Impriſonment, 
he never receiv'd any favour from the Parliament, whom he had ſerv'd ſo long; 
nor from Cromwel, in whoſe Company he had ſerv'd; but underwent all the Seye- 
rities, and long Impriſonment, the reſt of his Country-men ſuffer'd. The King 
did not believe him falſe; and did always think him an excellent Officer of Horſe 
to diſtribute and execute Orders, but in no degree capable of Commanding in 
chief. And without doubt he was ſo amaz'd in that fatal day, that he petform'd 
not the Office of a General, or of any competent Officer. | 

Tur who fled out of Worceſter, and were not kill'd, but made Priſoners, and 


all the Foot, and others who were taken in the Town, except ſome few Officers 


and Perſons of Quality, were driven like Cattle with a Guard to London, and there 


treated with great rigour; and many periſh'd for want of food; and being inclo- 
ſed in little room, till they were ſold to the Plantations for Slaves, they died of 
all diſeaſes. Cromwell return'd in Triumph; was receiv'd with univerſal Joy and 
Acclamation, as if he had deſtroy'd the Enemy of the Nation, and for ever ſecured 
the Liberty, and Happineſs of the People: A price was ſet upon the King's 
Head, whoſe eſcape was thought to be impoſſible; and order taken for the Trial 
ot the Earl of Derby, and ſuch other notorious Priſoners as they had Voted to 
deſtruction. | 5 5 
THz Earl of Derby was a Man of unqueſtionable Loyalty to the late King, 
and gave clear Teſtimony of it before he receiv'd any Obligations from the Court, 
and when he thought himſelf diſoblig'd by it. This King, in his firſt year, ſent 
him the Garter; which, in many reſpects, he had expected from the laſt. And 
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the ſenſe of that Honour made him fo readily comply with tae King's Command 


in attending him, when he had no confidence in the Undertaking, nor any incli- 


nation to the Scozs; who, he thought, had too much guilt upon them, in having 


depreſſed the Crown, to be made Inſtruments of repairing and reſtoring it. He 
was a Man of great Honour and clear Courage; and all his defects, and misfor- 
tunes, proceeded from his having liv'd fo little time among his Equals, that he 
knew not how to treat his Inferiors ; which was the Source of all the ill that befel 
dim, having thereby drawn ſuch prejudice againſt him from Perſons of inferior 
Quality, who yet thought themſelves too good to be contemn'd, that they pur- 
lued him to death. The King's Army was no ſooner defeated at Morceſter, but 
Me Parliament renew'd their old Method of Murthering in cold Blood, and ſent a 
Commiſſion to erect a High Court of Juſtice to Perſons of ordinary (i 
not being Gentlemen, and all notoriouſly his Enemies, to Try the Earl of Derby 
ir his Treaſon and Rebellion; which they eaſily found him guilty of; and put 


bim to death in a Town of his own, againſt which he had expreſſed a ſevere diſ- 


Pleaſure for their obſtinate Rebellion againſt the King, with all the circumſtances 


ot Rudeneſs and Barbarity they could invent. The ſame Night, one of thoſe 


w '0 Was amnogſt his Judges, {ent & Trumpet ro the Iſle of Man with a4 Letter 


iretted to the Counteſs ot Derby, by which he requir'd her © to deliver up the 
5 Caſtle and Iſland to the Parliament: Nor did their Malice abate, till they had 
"CES that Lady, 2 Woman of ery high and Princely Extraction, being the 

| Oe, Daughter 
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Daughter of the Duke de Tremonille in France, and of the moſt exemplary Virtue 
and Piety of her time, and that whole molt noble Family, to the loweſt penury 
and want by diſpoſing, giving, and ſelling, all the Fortune and Eſtate that ſhould 
ſupport it. 3 | 
Tukx of the King's Friends in Flanders, France and Holland, who had nor 
been permitted to attend upon his Majelty in Scotland, were much exalted with 
the News of his being enter'd Eng/azd with a Powerful Army, and being poſſeſ. 
ſed of Morceſter, which made all Men to prepare to make haſt thither. But they 
were confounded with the News of that fatal day, and more contounded with 
the various reports of the Perſon of the King, © Ot his being found amongſt the 
| « dead; of his being Priſoner ; and all thoſe imaginations which naturally attend 
| upon ſuch unproſperous Events. Many who had made eſcapes, arriv'd every day 
3 in France, Flanders, and Holland, but knew no more what was become of the 
King, than they did who had not been in England. The only comfort that any of 
them brought, was, that he was amongſt thoſe that fled, and ſome of them had 
cen him that Evening after the Battle, many Miles out of Morceſter. Theſe un- 
cady degrees of hope and fear tormented them very long; ſometimes they heard 
he was at the Hague with his Siſter, which was occaſion'd by the arrival of the 
Duke of Buckingham in Holland; and it was thought good Policy to publiſh tha: 
| the King himſcit was landed, that the Search after him in England might be dif. 
continued. But it was quickly known that he was not there, nor in any place 
on that ſide the Sea. And this anxiety ot mind diſquieted the hearts of all horett 
The Kinz Men during the whole Months of September and October and part of November ; 
#4 came to Roan in which Nionth his Majeſty was known to be at Roan; where he made himſelt 
| n November. krown, and Ray'd ſome days to provide Cloaths ; and from thence gave notice to 
þ the Queen ot his arrival. n 5 
1 The particu- 17 is great pity that there was never a Journal made of that Miraculous De- 
{77s of be liverance, in which there might be ſeen ſo many viſible impreſſions of the immedi- 
pars, fo He ape ate Hand of God. When the darkneſs of the Night was over, after the King had 
had them from Caſt himſelt into that Wood, he diſcern'd another Man, who had gotten upon an 
the King him- Oak in the fame Wood, near the place where the King had reſted himſelf, and had 
Jelf ſlept ſoundly. The Man upon the Tree had firit ſeen the King, and knew him, 
| and came down to him, and was known to the King, being. a Gentleman of the 
ncighbour County of Stafford. ſpire, who had ſerv'd hislate Majeſty during the War, 
3 and had now been one ot the few who reſorted to the King after his coming to 
hed 3 Merceſter. His name was Careleſs, who had had a Command of Foot, about the de- 
Carcleſs in Lree of a Captain, under the Lord Loughborough. - He perſwaded the King, ſince 
Wood, who it could not be ſafe for him to go out of the Wood, and that, aſſoon as it ſhould 
perſwades him be fully light, the Wood it ſelf would probably be viſited by thoſe of the Coun- 
70 ger up into try, who would be ſearching to fiud thoſe whom they might make Priſoners, that 
NE: PET: he would get up into that Tree, where He had been: where the Boughs were (0 
thick with leaves, that a Man would not be diſcover'd there without a narrower 
Enquiry than People uſually make in places which they do not ſuſpect. The King 
thought it good Counſel; and, with the others help; climb'd into the Tree; àud 
then helped his Companion to aſcend after him; where they ſate all that day, and 
ſecurely ſaw Many who came purpoſely into the Wood to look after them, aid 
heard all their diſcourſe, how they would uſe the King himſelf if they could tabe 
him. This Wood was either in, or upon the Borders of Stafford-ſhire; and thous! 
there was a High- way near one {ide of it, where the King had enter'd into it, 9e 
it was large, and all other ſides of it open'd amongſt Incloſures, and Careleſs was 
not unacquainted with the Neighbour Villages, and it was part of the King? 
good Fortune, that this Gentleman by being a Roman Catholick, was acquaintce 
with thoſe of that Profeſſion of all degrees, who had the beſt opportunities of con- 
ccaling him: For it muſt never be denied, that ſome of that Religion had a very 
great thare in his Majeily's preſervation. 
Ju day being ſpent in the Tree; it wasnot in the King's power to forge« 
that he had lived two Days with eating very little, and two Nights with as lit!“ 
ſleep; fo that, when the Night came, he was willing to make ſome provifion fo! 
both: And he rcfoly'd, with the advice and affiſtance ofhis Companion, 19 lea“. 


= 1 1 2 * „ 8 N 0 
is bleed Tree; and, when the Night was dark, they walked through the vor 
auto thoſe Incilofures which were tartheſt trom any High-way, and making 4 nich 
70 get over Hedges and Pitches, after walking atleaſt eight or nine Miles, We" 


1 : 1d no! 
WET the inge £TIEYOUS TO the King by the weight of his Boots (for he could 15 
put chen on, Wien he cut of his hair, for want of Shoes) before Morning e 
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the owner whereot being a Roman Catholick was known Thence be 


came to a poor Cottage, the IE 
to Careleſs. He was ca d up, and aſſoon as he knew one of them, he eaſily concluded 2 to 5 
Oftdge ine 


in what condition they both were; and preſently carried them into a little Barn, full ; 

of Hay; which was a better lodging than he had for himſelt. But when they were por wi — 
there, and had conferr'd with their Hoſt of the news and temper of the Country, in a Barn- 
it was agreed, that the danger would be the greater if they ſtayed together, and 

therefore that Careleſs ſhould preſently be gone; and ſhould, within two days, 

ſend an honeſt Man to the King, to guide him to ſome other place of ſecurity; and 
in the mean time his Majeſty ſhould ſtay upon the Hay-mow. The poor Man q 
had nothing for him to eat, but promiſed him good Butter- milk; and ſo he was 8 
once more left alone, his Companion, how weary ſoever, departing from him be- : 
fore day, the poor Man of the Houſe knowing no more, than that he was a friend 
of the Captain's, and one of thoſe who had eſcaped from Worceſter. The King flepr 
very well in his lodging, till the time that his Hoſt brought him a piece of Bread 
and a great Pot of Butter-milk, which he thought the beſt food he ever had eaten. 
| The poor Man ſpoke very intelligently to him of the Country, and of the Peo- 
ple who were well or ill affected to the King, and of the great fear, and terror 
that poſſe(s*'d the hearts ot thoſe who were belt affected. He told him, That he 
« himſelf liv'd by his daily Labour, and that what he had brought him was 
ce the Fare he and his Wife had; and that he fear'd if he ſhould endeavour to pro- 
«© cure better, it might draw ſuſpicion upon him, and People might be apt to 
« think he had ſome body with him that was not of his own Family. However, 
« jf he would have him ger ſome Meat, he would do it; but if he could bear 
c this hard Diet, he ſhould have enough of the Milk, and ſome of the Butter that 
« was made with it. The King was ſatisfied with his reaſon, and would not run 
the hazard for a change of Diet; deſir'd only the Man, “ That he might have his 
Company as otten, and as much as he could give it him; there being the ſame 
reaſon againſt the poor Man's diſcontinuing his Labour, as the aiteration of his 


Fare. 5 
Ar ri he had reſted upon this Hay-mow, and fed upon this Diet two days 
and two nights, in the evening before the third night, another Fellow, a little 
above the condition of his Hoſt, came to the Houſe, ſent from Careleſs, to con- Hence he js 
duct the King to another Houſe, more out of any Road near which any part of conducted to 
the Army was like to march. It was above twelve Miles that he was to go, and og r 
was to uſe the ſame caution he had done the firſt Night, not to go in any com- jy; of 
mon Road; which his Guide knew well how to avoid. Here he new dreſſed 
himſelf, changing Cloaths with his Landlord ; he had a great mind to have kept 
his own Shirt, but he conſider'd that Men are not ſooner diſcover'd by any mark 
in diſguiſes, than by having fine Linnen in ill Cloaths; and ſo he parted with his 
Shirt too, and took the ſame his poor Hoſt had then on. Though he had fore- 
ſeen that he muſt leave his Boots, and his Landlord had taken the beſt care he 
could to provide an old pair of Shooes, yet they were not eaſy to him when he firit 
put them on, and, in a ſhort time after, grew very grievous to him, In this Equi- 
Page he ſet out from his firſt Lodging in the beginning of the Night, under the 
conduct of this Guide; who guided him the neareſt way, croſſing over Hedges and 
Ditches, that they might be in leaſt danger of meeting paſſengers. This was ſo 
grievous a march, and he was fo tired, that he was even ready to deſpair, and to 
prefer being taken and ſuffer d to reſt, before purchaſing his Safety at that price. 
His Shooes had, after a few Miles, hurt him ſo much, that he had thrown them 
wway, and walked the reſt of the Way in his ill Stockings, which were quickly 
worne out; and his Feet with the Thorns in getting over Hedges, and with the Stones 
in other places, were ſo hurt and wounded, that he many times caſt himſelf upon 
the Ground, with a deſ] perate and obſtinate Reſolution to reſt there till the Morn- 
ng, that he might ſhift with leſs torment, What hazard ſoever he run. But his 3 
tout Guide ſtill preyail'd with him to make a new attempt, ſometimes promiſing 9 
that the way ſhould be better, and ſometimes aſſuring him that he had but little & 
Hrther to go: And in this diſtreſs and perplexity, before the Morning, they ar- A 
ti d at the Houſe defign'd ; which though it was better than that which he had : 
left, his Lodging was ſtill in the Barn, upon Straw inſtead of Hay, a place being F 
made as eaſy in it, as the expectation of a Gueſt could diſpoſe it. Here he had 1 
luch Meat and Porridge as ſuch People uſe to have; with which, bur eſpecially 
With the Butter and the Cheeſe, he thought himſelf well feaſted; and took the beſt 
care he could to be ſupplied with other, little better, Shooes and Stockings: And 


28 . 54 
ter his Feet were enough recover'd that he could go, he was conducted from 
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Thence to a- thence to another poor Houſe, within ſuch a diſtance as put him not to much trou- 
notber; and ble: For having not yet in his thought which way, or by what means to make 
Jo to others. js eſcape, all that was deſign'd was only by ſhifting from one Houſe te another, 
td avoid diſcovery. | And being now in that Quarter which was more inhabited by 
the Roman Catholicks than moſt other parts in England, he was led from one to 
another of that perſwaſion, and conceal'd with great F idelity. But he then ob- 
ſerv'd that he was never carried to any Gentleman's Houſe, though that Country 
was full of them, but only to poor Houſes ot poor Men, which only yielded him 
reſt with very unpleaſant ſuſtenance; whether there was more danger in thoſe bet. 
ter Houſes, in regard of the reſort, and the many Servants; or whether the Own- 
ers of great Eſtares, were the Owners likewiſe of more fears and apprehenſi- 
« | ONS. 1 | 
Mr. Hudle- WITHIN few days a very honeſt and diſcreet Perſon, one Mr. Hudleſton, a 
= Sin by Cure Benedictine Monk, who attended the Service of the Roman Catholicks in thoſe 
leſs; who Parts, came to him, ſent by Careleſs; and was a very great aſſiſtance and comfort 
brought him to him. And when the places to which he carried him, were, at too great a dil- 
| to the Lord tance to walk, he provided him a Horſe, and more proper Habit than the Rags 
f Wilmot. he wore. This Man told him, © That the Lord Milmot lay conceal'd likewiſe in 
« a Friend's Houſe of his; which his Majeſty was very glad of; and wiſhed him 
eto contrive ſome means, how they might ſpeak together; which the other eali- 
ly did; and within a Night or two, brought them into one place. Milm t told 
the King, That he had by very good Fortune, fallen into the Houſe of an honeſt 
Gentleman, one Mr. Lane, a Perſon of an excellent Reputation for his Fidelity 
«* to the King, but of ſo univerſal and general a Good Name, that, though 
* he had a Son, who had been a Colonel in the King's Service, during the late 
“ War, and was then upon his way with Men to Worceſter the very day of the 
ce defeat, Men of all Affections in the Country, and of all Opinions, paid the od 
«© Mana very great reſpe& : that he had been very civilly treated there, and that the 
ce old Gentleman had uſed ſome diligence to find out where the King was, that 
« he might get him to his Houſe; where, he was ſure, he could conceal him till 
«© he might contrive a full deliverance. He told him, He had withdrawn from 
ce that Houſe, in hope that he might, in ſome other place, diſcover where his 
«© Majeſty was, and having now happily found him, adviſed him to repair to that 
«© Houſe which ſtood not near any other. 5 RS 
THE King enquired of the Monk of the reputation of this Gentleman; who 
told him, That he had a fair Eſtate; was exceedingly belov'd; and the eldeſt 
Juſtice of Peace of that County of Stafford; and though he was a very zealous 
& Proteſtant, yet he liv'd with ſo much civility and candour towards the Catho- 
ce licks, that they would all truſt him, as much as they would do any of their own 
© Profeſſion ; and that he could not think of any place of ſo good repoſe and ſe- 
ce curity for his Majeſty's repair to. The King liked the Propoſition, yet thought 
not fit to ſurpriſe the Gentleman; but ſent Milmot thither again, to aſſure himſelf 
that he might be receiv'd there; and was willing that he ſhould know what Guelt 
he receiv'd; which hitherto was ſo much concealed, that none of the Houſes 
where he had yet been, knew, or ſeem'd to ſuſpe& more than that he was one of 
the King's Party that fled from Worceſter. The Monk carried him to a Houſe at 
a reaſonable diſtance, where he was to expect an Account from the Lord Hi. 
mot; who return'd very punctually, with as much aſſurance of welcome as he 
The DT could wiſh. And ſo they two went together to Mr. Lane's Houſe ; where the King 
— tound he was welcome, and conveniently accommodated in ſuch places, as in 3 
Lane Houſe, large Houſe had been provided to conceal the Perſons of Malignants, or to preſerve 
goods of value from being plunder'd. Here he lodg'd, and eat very well; and 
begun to hope that he was in preſent ſafety. Milmot return'd under the care of 
the Monk, and expected Summons, when any farther motion ſhould be thought 
to be neceſſary. | 
In this ſtation the King remain'd in quiet and bleſſed ſecurity may days, © 
ceiving every day information of the general conſternation the Kingdom was 18 
out of the apprehenſion that his Perſon might fall into the hand of his Enemies, 
and of the great diligence they uſed to enquire tor him. He ſaw the Proclamar!” 
on that was iſſued out and printed; in which a thouſand pounds were promiſed to 
any Man who would deliver and diſcover the Perſon of Charles Stuart, and the 
penalty of High Treaſon declared againſt thoſe who preſum'd to harbour or £07 
ceal lim: By which he ſaw how much he was beholding to all thoſe who were 


faithful to him. It was now time to conſider how he might get near the 3 
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from whence he might find ſome means to Tranſport himſelf: And he was now 


near the middle of the Kingdom, ſaving that it was a little more Northward, where 
he was utterly unacquainted with all the Ports, and with that Coaſt. In the Weſt 
he was belt acquainted, and that Coaſt was moſt proper to Tranſport him into 
France ; to which he was inclin'd. Upon this matter he Communicated with thoſe 
of his Family to whom he was known, that is, with the old Gentleman the Father, 
a very grave and venerable Perſon, the Colonel his Eldeſt Son, a very plain Man 
in his diſcourſe and behaviour, but ofa fearleſs Courage, and an Integrity ſuperior 
to any temptation, and a Daughter of the Houſe, of a very good Wit and Dil- 
cretion, and very fit to bear any part in ſuch a Truſt. It was a benefit, as well as an 
inconvenience, in thoſe unhappy times, that the Affections of all Men were almoſt 
as well known as their Faces, by the diſcovery they had made of themſelves, in thoſe 
{ad Seaſons, in many Trials and Perſecutions: So that Men knew not only the 
Minds of their next Neighbours, and thoſe who inhabited near them, but, upon 
conterence with their Friends, could chooſe fit Houſes, at any diſtance, to repoſe 
themſelves in ſecurity, from one end of the Kingdom to another, without truſting 
the Hoſpitality of a Common Inn: And Men were very rarely deceiv'd in their 


confidence upon ſuch occaſions, but the Perſons with whom they were at any time, : 


could conduct them to another Houſe of the ſame Affection. 


Mx. Lane had a Niece, or very near Kinſwoman, who was Married to a Gen- 


tleman, one Mr. Norton, a Perſon of eight or nine hundred pounds per annum, who 
liv'd within four or five Miles of Briſtol, which was at leaſt four or five days jour- 
ney from the place where the King then was, but a place moſt to be wiſh'd for 


the King to be in, becauſe he did not only know all that Country very well, but 


knew many Perſons alſo, ro whom 1n an extraordinary Caſe, he durſt make him- 
ſelf known. It was hereupon reſolv'd, that Mrs. Lane ſhould viſit this Couſin, 


| who was known to be of good affections: And that ſhe ſhould ride behind che 


King ; who was fitted with Cloaths and Boots for ſuch a Service; and that à Ser- 


him to meet. And in this Equipage the King begun his journey; the Colonel 
keeping him Company at a diſtance, with a Hawk upon his Fiſt, and two or three 


Spaniels; which, where there were any Fields at hand, warranted him to ride 
out of the way, keeping his Company ſtill in his Eye, and not ſeeming to be of it. 


In this manner they came to their firſt night's Lodging; and they need not now 
contrive to come to their journeys end about the cloſe of the Evening, for it was 


in the Month of October far advanced, that the long journeys they made could not 


be diſpatch*d ſooner. Here the Lord Milmot found them; and their journeys be- 
ing then adjuſted, he was inſtructed where he ſhould be every Night: So they 


were ſeldom {cen together in the Journey, and rarely lodg'd in the {ame Houſe at 


Night. In this manner the Colonel Hawk'd two or three days, till he hadbrought 

them within leſs than a days Journey of Mr. Norton's Houſe ; and then he gave his 

Hawk to the Lord Wilmot; who continued the Journey in the ſame Exerciſe. 
THERE was great care taken when they came to any Houſe, that the King 


might be preſently carried into ſome Chamber; Mrs. Lane declaring © that he was 
© a Neighbour's Son, whom his Father had lent her to ride before her, in hope 


* that he would the ſooner recover trom a Quartan Ague, with which he had been 
< miſerably afflicted, and was not yet free. And by this Artifice ſhe cauſed a good 
bed to be {i provided for him, and the beſt meat to be ſent; which ſhe often car- 
ried her ſelf, ro hinder others from doing it. There was no reſting in any place till 
they came to Mr. Norton's, nor any thing extraordinary that happen'd in the way, 
ſave that they met many People every day in the way, who were very well known 
to the King; and the day that they went to Mr. Norton's, they were neceſlarily to 
ride quite through the City of Briſtol; a Place, and People, the King had been ſo 
well acquainted with, that he could not but fend his Eyes abroad to view the great 
alterations which had been made there, after his departure from thence: And 
when he rode near the place where the great Fort had ſtood, he could not forbear 


Putting his Horſe out of the way, and rode with his Miſtreſs behind him round a- 
out it. 


THxy came to Mr. Norton's Houſe ſooner than uſual, and it being on a Holy- 


day, they (aw many People about a Bowling-Green that was before the door, and 
the firſt Man the King ſaw was a Chaplain of his own, who was ally'd to the Gen- 


tleman of the Houſe, and was fitting upon the rails to ſee how the Bowlers play'd. 


Haliam, by which name the King went, walk'd with his Horſe into the Stable, 
: % 


- tee 1. | | 3 go to Mr. 
vant of her Father's, in his Livery, ſhould wait upon her. A good Houſe was Norton's; 


calily pitch'd upon for the firſt night's Lodging; where MWilmot had notice given riding before 
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until his Miſtreſs could provide for his retreat. Mrs. Lane was very welcome tg 
her Couſin, and was preſently conducted to her Chamber; where the no ſooner 
was, than ſhe lamented the condition of © a good Youth, who came with her, and 
«© whom ſhe had borrow'd of his Father to ride before her, who was very fick 
ce being newly recover'd of an Ague; and deſir d her Coutin, that a Chamber 
e might be provided for him, and a good fire made: For that he would go early 
<« to Bed, and was not fit to be below ſtairs. A pretty little Chamber was preſently 
made ready, and a fire prepared, and a Boy ſent into the Stable to call William, 
and to ſhew him his Chamber ; who was very glad to be there, freed from ſo much 
Company as was below. Mrs. Lane was put to find ſome excuſe for making a viſi 
at that time of the year and ſo many days Journey from her Father, and where ſhe 
had never been before, though the Miſtreſs of the Houſe and ſhe had been bred to- 
gether, and Friendsas well as Kindred. She pretended *©* That ſhe was, after a little 
de reſt, to go into Dorſet-ſhire to another Friend. When it was Supper time, there 
being Broath brought to the Table, Mrs. Lane filbd a little diſh, and defir'd the 
Butler, who waited at the Table, © To carry that difh of Porridge to Milliam, and 
ce to tell him that he ſhould have ſome Meat ſent to him preſently. The Butler 
carried the Porridge into the Chamber with a Napkin, and Spoon, and Bread, and 
ſpoke kindly to the young Man; who was willing to be cating, 

TRE Butler looking narrowly upon him, fell upon his knees, and with tears told 
him, © he was glad to ſee his Majeſty. The King was infinitely ſurpriſed, yer recol- 
lected himſelf enough to laugh at the Man, and to ask him What he meant? The 
Man had been Falconer to Sr. Thomas Jermyn, and made it appear that he knew 
well enough to whom he ſpoke, repeating ſome particulars, which the King had 


not forgot. Whereupon the King conjur d him © Not to ſpeak of what he knew, 


* i ns, as to his Maſter, though he believ'd him a very honeſt Man. The Fel- 
low promiſed, and kept his word; and the King was the better waited upon during 


the time of his abode there. 


Dr. Gonk Es, the King's Chaplain, being a Gentleman of a good Family near 
that place, and ally'd to Mr, Norton, ſupp'd with them, and being a Man of 2 
cheartul Converſation, ask'd Mrs. Lane many queſtions concerning Milliam, of 
whom he ſaw ſhe was ſo careful by ſending up Meat to him © How long his Ague 
cc had been gone? and whether he had purged ſince it left him? and the like; to 
which ſhe gave ſuch Anſwers as occur d. The Doctor, from the final prevalence of 
the Parliament, had, as many others of that Function had done, declined his Pro- 
feſſion, and pretended to ſtudy Phyſick. Afloon as Supper was done, out of good 
Nature, and without telling any Body, he went to ſee J/iJiam. The King ſaw 
him coming into the Chamber, and withdrew to the inſide of the Bed, that hemight 
be fartheſt from the Candle, and the Doctor came, and ſate down by him, felt his 
Pulſe, and ask'd him many queſtions, which he anſwer'd in as few words as was 
poſſible, and expreſſing great inclination to go to his Bed; to which the Doctor 
left him, and went to Mrs. Laue, and told her, Thar he had been with liam, 
<« and that he would do well; and adviſed her, what ſhe ſhould do if his Ague re- 
turn'd. The next Morning, the Doctor went away, ſo that the King ſaw him no 
more. The next day the Lord F/ilmet came to the Houſe with his Hawk, to ſee 
Mrs. Lane, and fo confert'd with Miliam; who was to conſider what he was to 
co. They thought it neceſſary to reſt ſome days, till they were inform'd what 
Port lay moſt convenient for them, and what Perſon liv'd neareſt to it, upon whoſe 
Fidelity they might rely: And the King gave him directions to enquire after ſome 
Perſons, and ſome other particulars, of which when he ſhould be fully inſtructed, he 
ſhould return again to him. In the mean time, Milmet lodged at a Houſe not far 
from Mr. Norton's, to which he had been recommended. 

ArTER ſome days ſtay here, and Communication between the King and the 
Lord Wilmot by Letters, the King came to know that Colonel Francis Windhan 
ivd within little more than a days Journey of the place where he was; of which he 
was very glad; for beſides the inclination he had to his elder Brother, whoſe Wife 
had been his Nurſe, this Gentleman had behaved himſelf very well during the War, 
and had been Governour of Dunſtar Caſtle, where the King had lodg'd when hie 
„as in the Weſt. After the end of the War, and when all other places were Sur- 
render'd in that County, He likewiſe Surrender'd That, upon fair onditions, ar 
made his Peace, and afterwards Married a Wife with a compete Fortune, a! 
WY quietly, without any ſuſpicion of having leſſen'd his affect towards the 
Ning. | 
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T AR King ſent Milmot to him, and acquainted him where he was, and © that 


« he would gladly ſpeak with him. It was not hard for him to chooſe a good 


ace where to meet, and thereupon the day was appointed. After the King had 
taken his leave of Mrs. Lane, who remain'd with her Couſin Norton, the ing, 
and the Lord Wilmot, met the Coionel ; and, in the way, he met in a Town, 
through which they paſſed, Mr. Kirton, a Servant of the King's who well knew 
the Lord Wilmot, who had no other diſguife than the Hawk, but took no notice 
of him, nor ſuſpected the King to be there; yet that day made the King more 
wary of having him in his Company upon the Way. At the place ot meeting, 


The King 


they reſted only one Night, and then the King went to the Colonel's Houſe ; goes to Co- 
where he reſted many Days; whilſt the Colonel projected at what place the King l Francis 


was not eaſy to find; there being ſo great a tear poſſeſſing thoſe who were honeſt, 
that it was hard to procure any Vellel that was outward bound to take in any 


Paſſenger. rd OR Os | | 
THERE was a Gentleman, one Mr. Elliſon, who liv'd near Lyme in Dorſet- 


ſoire, arid was well known to Colonel Miudham, having been a Captain in the 


King's Army, and was {till look'd upon as a very honeſt Man. With him the 
Colone! 0 how they might get a Veſſel to be ready to take in a couple 
ot Gentlemen, Friends ot his, who were in danger to be Arreſted, and Tranſport 
them into Fance. Though no Man would ask who the Perſons were, yet it 


could not but be ſuſpected who they were, at leaſt they concluded, that it was 


fome of Morceſter Party. Lyme was generally as malicious and diſaffected a Town to 
the King's Intereſt, as any Town in Eugland could be: Yet there was in it a 
Maſter of a Bark, of whoſe honeſty this Captain was very confident. This Man 
was lately return'd from Fance, and had unladen his Veſſel, when Eliſon ask'd 
him, „When he would make another Voyage? And he anſwer'd, © aſſoon as 
he could get Lading for his Ship. The other ask'd, © whether he would under- 
« take to carry over a couple of Gentlemen, and Land them in Hance, if he might 
© be as well paid for his Voyage as he uſed to be when he was fraighted by the 
e Merchants. In concluſion, he told him, he ſhould receive fifty pounds for his 
c Fare: The large recompence had that effect, that the Man undertook it; 
though he ſaid, He muſt make his proviſion very ſecretiy; for that he might be 
c well ſulpected for going to Sea again without being fraighted, after he was ſo 
* newly return'd. Colonel Windham, being advertiſed of this, came together 
with the Lord Wilmot to the Captain's Houſe, from whence the Lord and the 
Captain rid to a Houſe near Lyme; where the Maſter of the Bark met them; and 
the Lord Wilmet being ſatisfied with the diſcourſe of the Man, and his warineſs 


Windham's 


Houſe, 


in foreſeeing ſuſpicions, which would ariſe, it was reſolv'd that on ſuch a Night 
which, upon conſideration of the Tydes, was agreed upon, the Man ſhould draw 


out his Veſſel from the Peer, and being at Sea, ſhould come to ſuch a point about 
a Mile from the Town, where his Ship ſhould remain upon the Beach when the 


Water was gone; which would take it off again about break off day the next Morn- 
ing. There was very near that Point, even in the view of it, a ſmall Inn, kept 


by a Man who was reputed honeſt, to which the Cavaliers of the Country often 
reſorted ; and London Road paſſed that way; ſo that it was ſeldom without Com- 


pany. Into that Inn therwo Gentlemen were to come in the beginning of the 
Night, that they might put themſelves on board. All things being thus con- 
certed, and good earneſt given to the Maſter, the Lord Milmot and the Colonel 
return'd to the Colonel's Houſe, above a days Journey from the place, the Cap- 
tain undertaking every day to look that the Maſter ſhould provide, and, if any 
thing fell our contrary to expectation, to give the Colonel notice at ſuch a 
place, where they intended the King ſhould be rhe day before he was to Em- 


— Hark, 


Tx King, being ſatisfied with theſe preparations, came, at the time appointed, 
to that Houſe where he was to hear that all went as it ought to do; of which he 
receiv d aſſurance trom the Captain; who found that the Man had honeſtly put his 
Proviſions on Board, and had his Company ready which were but four Men; and 
that the Veſſel ſhould be drawn out that Night: So that it was fit for the two 
Perſons to come to the aforeſaid Inn, and the Captain conducted them within ſight 
of it; and then went to his own Houle, not diſtant a Mile from it; the Colonel 


Thence he is 
brought to an 
Inn near 
Lyme; and a 
Shtp hired by 
Captain Elli- 
ſon, 


remaining Rill at the Houſe where they had lodged the Night before, till he might 


Near the news of their being Embarked. 
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TRE y found many Paſſengers in the Inn; and ſo were to be contented with an 
ordinary Chamber, which they did nor intend to ſleep long in. But aſſoon as there 
appear'd any light, Wilmot went out to diſcover the Bark, ot watch there was no 
appearance. In a word, the Sun aroſe, and nothing like a Ship in view, They 
ſent to the Captain, who was as much amaz'd ; and He ſent to the Town; and 
his Servant could not find the Maſter of the Bark, which was ſtill in the Perr. 
They ſuſpected the Captain, and the Captain ſuſpected the Maſter. However, it 
being paſt Ten of the Clock, they concluded it was not fit tor them to {tay longer 
there, and ſo they mounted their Horſes again to return to the Houle where they 
had left the Colonel, who, they knew, reſolv'd to {tay there till he were affur'g 
that they were gone. 3 f 5 

TRR truth of the diſappointment was this; the Man meant honeſtly, and made 
all things ready tor his departure ; and the Night he was to go out with his Veſſel, 
he had ſtay'd in his own Houſe, and ſlept two or three hours, and the time of the 
Tyde being come, that it was neceſlary to be on Board, he took out of a Cupboard 
ſome Linnen, and other things, which he uſed to carry with him to Sea. His 
Wife had obſerv'd, that he had been for ſome days fuller of thoughts than he uſed 
to be, and that he had been ſpeaking with Sea-men, who uſed to go with him,and 
that ſome of them had carried Proviſions on Board the Bark; ot which ſhe had 
ask'd her Husbard the reaſon ; who had told her, © That he was promiſed fraight 
<« ſpeedily, and therefore he would make all things ready. She was ſure that there 
was yet no lading in the Ship, and therefore, when ſhe law her Husband take all 
thoſe Materials with him, which was a ſure ſign that he meant to go to Sea, and 
it being late in the Night, ſhe ſhut the door, and {wore he ſhould not go out of 
his Houſc. He told her, © He muſt go, and was engaged to go to Sea, that 
«© Night; for which he ſhould be well paid. His Wife told him, © She was (ure 
cc he was doing ſomewhat that would undo him, and ſhe was reſolv'd he ſhould 
e not go out ot his Houſe; and if he ſhould perſiſt in it, ſhe would tell the Neigh- 
ce bours, and carry him before the Mayor to be examin'd, that the truth might 
be found out. The poor Man, thus Maſter'd by the paſſion and violence of 
his Wife, was forced to yield to her, that there might be no farther noiſe ; and fo 
went into his bed, VVV 

AND it was very happy that the King's jealouſy haſten'd him from that Inn. It 
was the ſolemn Fait Day, which was obſerv'd in thoſe times principally to enflame 
the People againſt the King, and all thoſe who were Loyal to him, and there was 
a Chappel in that Village over againſt that Inn, where a Weaver, who had beena 
Soldier, uſed to Preach, and utter all the Villainy imaginable againſt the old Order 
of Goyernment: And he was then in the Chappel Preaching to his Congregation, 
when the King went from thence, and telling the People That Charles Stuart was 
lurking ſomewhere in © that Country, and that they would merit from God Al- 
« mighty, if they could find him out. The Paſſengers, who had lodg'd in the Inn 
that Night, had, aſſoon as they were up, ſent for a Smith to viſit their Hotſes, it 
being a hard Froſt. The Smith, when he had done what he was ſent for, according 
to the cuſtom of that People, examin'd the feet of the other two Horſes to find 
more work. When he had obſerv'd them, he told the Hoſt of the Houſe, © That 


c one of thoſe Horſes had travell'd far; and that he was ſure that his four Shooes 


© had been made in tour ſeveral Counties; which, whether his skill was able to 
diſcover or no, was very true. The Smith going to the Sermon told this ſtory to 
ſome of his Neighbours; and fo it came to the Ears of the Preacher, when his 
Sermon was done: Immediately he ſent for an Officer, and ſearch'd the Inn, and 
enquir'd for thoſe Horſes; and being inform'd that they were gone, he cauſed 
Horſes to be ſent to follow them, and to make enquiry after the two Men who 
rid thoſe Horſes, and poſitively declar'd © that one of them was Charles Stuart. 

WEN they came again to the Colonel, they preſently concluded that they 
were to make no longer ſtay in thoſe parts, nor any more to endeavour to find 2 
Ship upon that Coaſt; and without any farther delay, they rode back to the Colo- 
nel's Houſe ; where they arriv'd in the Night. Then they reſolv'd to make their 
next attempt in Hampſhire, and Suſſex, where Colonel Windham had no Intereſt. 
They mult paſs through ail Milihire before they came thither ; which would re- 
quire many days Journey; and they were firſt ro conſider what honeſt Houſes there 
were in or near the way, where they might ſecurely repoſe; and it was thought 
very dangerous for the King to ride through any great Town, as Saitzoury, ot 
Muc heſter, which might probably lie in their way. 


THERE 


n 


* 


THERE was between that and Salisbury a very honeſt Gentleman, Colonel 

Robert Philips, a younger Brother of a very good Family, which had always been 

very Loyal; and he had ſerv'd the King during the War. The King was reſolv'd Tie King 
to truſt him; and fo ſent the Lord Milmet to a place from whence he might ſend u Wilmot 
to Mr. Philips to come to him, and when he had ſpoken with him, Mr. Philips 8 , 
ſhould come to the King, and Milmot was to ſtay in ſuch a place as they two — 
ſhould agree. Mr. Philips accordingly came to the Colonel's Houle ; which he 

could do without ſuſpicion, they being nearly ally'd. The ways were very full 

of Soldiers: Which were ſent now trom the Army to their Quarters, and many 
Regiments of Horſe and Foot were aflign'd for the Weſt ; of which diviſion Des- 

borough was Commander in chict, Theie marches were like to laſt tor many days, 

and it would not be fit tor the King to ſtay ſo long in that place. Thereupon 

he reſorted to his old Security of taking a Woman behind him, a Kinſwoman of 

Colonel Windham, whom he carried in that manner to a place not far from Salis- jg con- 
bury; to which Colonel Philips conducted him. In this Journey he paſſed through dutts him to 
the middle of a Regiment ot Horſe; and preſently after met Desborough walking a place near 
down a Hill with three or four Men with him; who had lodged in Salisbury the alisbury 


night before; all that Road being full of Soldiers. | 
TRE next day, upon the Plains, Dr. Hinchman, one of the Prebends of Salisbury Dy. Hinch- 


met the King, the Lord Him and Philips then leaving him to go to the Sea Ry meets 
Coaſt to find a Veliei, the Dr. conducting the King to a place call'd Heale, three 15 mpg 
miles from Salisbury, belonging then to Serjeant Wade, who was after wards Chief and condutts 
uſtice of the King's Bench, and then in the poſleiſion of the Widow of his elder bim ro Heale 
Brother; a Houſe that ſtood alone from Neighbours, and from any high-way ; Ms. Hyde, 
where coming in late in the Evening, he ſupp*d with ſome Gentlemen who acciden- Holde. 
tally were in the Houſe ; which could not well be avoided. Bur, the next Morn- 
ing, he went early from thence, as if he had continued his Journey; and the Wi- 
dow, being truſted with the knowledge of her Guelt, ſent her Servants out of 
the way; and, at an Hour appointed, receiv'd him again, and accommodated him 
in a little Room, which had been made ſince the beginning of the Troubles tor 
* concealment of Delinquents, the Seat always belonging to a Malignant 
amily, ZI 
Hen: he lay conceal'd, without the knowledge of ſome Gentlemen, who liv'd in 
the Houſe, and of others who daily reſorted thither, for many days, the Widow her 
{elf only attending him with ſuch things as were neceſſary, and bringing him ſuch 
Letters as the Doctor receiv'd from the Lord Milmot, and Colonel Philips. A 
Veſſel being at laſt provided upon the Coaſt of Suſſex, and notice thereof ſent to 
Dr Hinchman, he ſent to the King to meet him at Stone-Hhenge upon the Plains three Hence to a 
miles from Heale ; whither the Widow took care to direct him; and being there _ Mo 
| | 2. ET uſſex near 
met, he attended him to the place where Colonel Philips receiv'd him. He the Bright-hem- 
next day deliver'd him to the Lord Milmot; who went with him to a Houle in fied ; where 


Suſſex, recommended by Colonel Gunter, a Gentleman of that Country, who had a Bark was 
provided by 


ſerv'd the King in the War; who met him there; and had provided a little Bark Ar gry 
at Bright-hemfted a ſmall Fiſher Town; where he went early on Board, and, by fer 


God's Bleſſing arivcd ſafely in Normandy. He arrives in 


THz Earl of Southampton, who was then at his Houſe at Titchfield in Hampſhire Normandy in 
a ſmall Greek 


had been advertiſed of the King's being in the Welt, and of his miſſing his paſſage 
x Lyme, and ſent a truſty Gentleman to thoſe Faithful Perſons in the Country, who * November. 
ne thought, were moſt like to be employ'd for his Eſcape if he came into thoſe 
Parts, to let them know, © That he had a Ship ready, and if the King came to 
him, he ſhould be fate; which advertiſement came to the King the Night before 
he Embarked, and When his Veſſel was ready. But his Majeity ever acknowleg- 
ed the obligation with great kindneſs, he being the only Perſon of that Condition, 
Who had the Courage to follicite ſuch danger, though all good Men heartily wiſhed 
is deliverance, It was in November, that the King landed in Normandy, in a {mall 
Creek, from whence he got to Roan, and then gave notice to the Queen of his 
285 and freed his Loyal Subjects in all places from their diſmal Apprehenſi- 
$. 
Troven this wonderfal deliverance and preſervation of the Perſon of the King 
as an Argument of general Joy and Comfort to all his good Subjects, and a new 
ſeed of hope for future Bleſſings, yet his preſent Condition was very deplorable. 
"ance WAS not at all pleaſed with his being come thither, nor did quickly take 
notice of his being there. The Queen his Mother was very glad of his Eſcape, 


ut in no degree able to contribute towards his Support; they who had ati > 
| Wit 
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with her, finding all ſhe had, or could get, too little for her own unlimited Expence 
Beſides, the diſtraction that Court had been lately in, and was not yet free trom the 
effects of, made her Penſion to be paid with leſs punictuality than it had uſed to be; 
o that ſhe was forced to be in debt both to her Servants, and for the very Provi- 
ions of her Houſe; nor had the King one ſhilling towards the Support of Him. 
lelf, and his Family. | 
A$$OON as his Majeſty came to Paris, and knew that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was at Antwerp, he commandedSeymorr,who was of his B:d-Chamber, to 
5 tend to him to repair thither; which whilſt he was providing to do, Mr. Long, the 
The Kmz King's Secretary, who was atAmſterdam,and had been remov'd from his Attendance 


ſends to the ; 1, . . 5 
Chancellor of in Scotland by the Marquis of Argyle, writ to the Chanceilor, © That he had receiy'g 


1 the Exchequer © A Letter from the King, by which he was required to let all his Majeſty's Ser- 
r repair to © vants who were in thoſe parts, know, it was his pleaſure that none of them 
bim az Paris. © ſhould repair to him to Paris, until they ſhould receive farther order, ſince his 


| e Majeſty could not yet reſolve how long he ſhould ſtay there: Of which, Mr. Long 
=_ * {aid, © He thought it his duty to give him notice; with this, that the Lord 
; «© Colepepper and himſelf, who had reſolv'd to have mace haſt thither, had in abe- 
&* dience to this command laid aſide that purpoſe. The Chancellor concluded that 
this inhibition concern'd rot Him, ſince he had recciv'd a command from the 
King to wait upon him. Beſides, he had {till the Character of Embaſladour upon 
47 Chance him, which he could not lay down till he had kiſſed his Majeſty's hand. So he 
or of the Ex- | f 3 f 
chequer comes Pur ſued his former purpoſe, and came to Paris in the Chriſtmas, and found that the 
to him in cammand of Mr: Long had been procur'd with an eye principally upon the Chancel- 
= Chriſtmas ar lor, there being ſome there who had no mind he ſhould be with the King; though 
C EAT when there was no remedy, the Queen receiv'd him graciouſly. But the King was 
very well pleaſed with his being come; and, for the firſt four or five days, he ſpent 
many hours with him in private, and inform'd him of very many particulars of the 
harſn treatment he had receiv'd in Scotland, the reaſon of his march into Elana, 
the contuſion at Morceſter, and all the circumſtances of his happy eſcape and de- 
licerance; many parts whereof are comprehended in this relation, and are exact) 
| Where be fe. true. For beſides all thoſe particalars which the King himſelt was pleaſed to 
ceives from Communicate to him, ſo ſoon after the Tranſactions of them, when they had 
the King this made fo lively an impreſſion in his memory, and of which the Chancellor at that 
vary eg time kept a very punctual Memorial; he had at the ſame time, the daily conver- 
liverars, lation of the Lord Milmot; who inform'd him of all he could remember: And 
| ſometimes the King and He recollected many particulars in the diſcourſe together, 
in which the King's memory was much better than the other's. And after the 
King's bleſſed return into England, he had frequent conferences with many ot 
thoſe who had acted ſeveral parts towards the Eſcape; whereof ſome were of the 
- | Chancellor's neareſt Alliance, and others, his moſt intimate Friends ; towards 
whom his Majeſty always made many gracious expreſſions of his acknowledge- 
ment: So that there is nothing in this ſhort relation the verity whereof can jaſti 
be ſuſpected, though, as is ſaid before, it is great pity, that there could be no 
Diary made, indeed no exact Account of every Hour's adventure from the coming 
out of Morceſter, in that diſmal confuſion, to the hour of his Embarkation at Brig/t- 
hemſted; in which there was ſuch a concurrence of good nature, charity and gene- 
roſity, in Perſons of the meaneſt and loweſt extraction and condition, who did not 
know the value of the precious Jewel that was in their Cuſtody, yet all ke him 
to be eſcaped from ſuch an Action as would make the diſcovery and delivet) 
of him to thoſe who govern'd over and amongſt them, of great benefit, and pre- 
ſent advantage to them; and in thoſe who did know him, of ſuch Courage, Loy- 
alty, and Activity, that all may reaſonably look upon the whole as the inſpiration 
and conduct of God-Almighty, as a manifeſtation of his power and Glory, and fot 
the conviction of the whole Party, which had ſinn'd ſo ꝑrievouſly; and if it hach 
not w.ought that effect in them, it hath rendr'd them the more inexcuſable. 
As the greateſt Brunt of the danger was diverted by thoſe poor People, in hs 
Night-marches on foot, with ſo much pain and torment, that he often thought 
that he paid too dear a price for his life before he fell into the hands of Perſons 9 
better Quality, and places of more conveniency, ſo he owed very much to the 
duigencæ and fidelity of ſome Eccleſiaſtical Perſons of the Romiſh perſwali0!; 
e{-ecially to thoſe of the Order of St. Bennet; which was the reaſon that he e* 
preſſed more favours after his Reſtoration, to that Order then to any other, 2" 
granted them ſome extraordinary. Privileges about the Service of the Queen, no: 
concealing the reaſon why he did fo; which ought to have ſatisfied all we 
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that his Majeſty's indulgence towards all of that profeſſion, by reſtraining the ſe- 
verity and rigour of the Laws which had been formerly made againſt them, had 
its rite from a Fountain ot Princely juſtice and gratitude, and of Royal bounty 


clemency. 3 5 „ gs | ; 
ane HILS ha Counſels and Enterpriſes in Scotland and England, had this woe- ea ak; we 
ful iue, Jreland had no better Succeſs in its Undertakings. Cromwell had made ſo this time. 
great a Progrels in his Conqueſts, betore he left that Kingdom to vilit Scotland, 

chat he was become, upon the matter, entirely poſleſled ot the two moſt valuable, 

and belt inhabitæd Provinces, Lemſter, and Munſter; and plainly diſcern'd, that 

what remain'd to be done, if dexterouſly conducted, would be with moſt eaſe 

brought to pals by the toily, and perfidiouſneſs of the Ii themſelves; who would 

{ave their Enemies a labour, in contributing to, and haſtning their own deſtruction. 

He had made the Bridge fair, eaſy, and ſate tor them ro paſs over into forreign 

Countries, by Levies and Tranſportations; which liberty they embraced, as hath 

been ſaid betore, with all imaginable greedineſs: And he had entertain'd Agents 

and Spies, as weil Fryars, as others amongſt the I, who did not only give him 

timely advertiſements of what was concluded to be done, but had intereſt and 

power enough to interrupr, and diſturb the conſultations, and to obſtruct the 

execution thereof: And having put all things in this hopeful Method of proceed- 

ing, in which there was like to be more uſe of the Halter than the Sword, he 

committed the managing of the relt, and the Government ot the Kingdom, to his 

Son in Law JTreton; whom he made Deputy under him of Ireland. A Man, who Ireton made 
knew the bottom of all his Counſels and Purpoſes, and was of the ſame, or a great- Lord Deputy 
er pride and fierceneſs in his Nature, and moſt inclined to purſue thoſe Rules, in the v9 CromWell. 
forming whereof he had had the chict influence. And He, withour fighting a Bat- 

tle, though he liv'd not many Months after, reduced moſt of the reſt that Cromwell 


left unfiniſhed. 
Tax Marquis of Ormond knew, and underſto | 
and ſtate he was in, when he had no other ſtrength and power to depend upon, onition 


than that of the Iriſb, for the ſupport of the King's Authority: Yet there were there. 
many of the Nobility, and principal Gentry of the J, inwhoſe Loyalty towards 
the King, and affection and Friendſhip towards his own Perſon, he had juſtly all 
confidence; and there were amongſt the Romiſh Clergy ſome moderate Men, who 
did deteſt the ſavage ignorance of che reſt : So that he entertain'd {till ſome hope, 
thatthe Wiſer would by degrees convert the weaker, and that they wouldallunder- 
ſtand how inſeparable their own preſervation and intereſt was from the ſupport of 
the King's Dignity and Authority, and that the wonderful Judgements of God, 
which were every day executed by Ireton upon the principal, and moſt obſtinate 
Contri vers of their odious Rebellion, and who perverſly and peeviſhly oppoſed their 
return to their obedience to the King, as often as they fell into his power, would 
| awaken them out of their Sottiſn Lethargy, and unite them in the defence of their 
Nation. For there was ſcarce a Man, whoſe bloody and brutiſh behaviour in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, or whoſe barbarous Violation of the Peace that had 
been conſented to, had exempted them from the King's mercy, and left them on- 
iy Subjects of his Juſtice, aſſoon as they could be apprehended, who was not 
taken by Jeton, and hanged with all the circumſtances of Severity that was due to 
their wickedneſs ; of which innumerable Examples might be given. . 
Trzre yet remain'd free from Cromuell's Yoke, the two large Provinces of 
Connaught and ot Ulſter, and the two ſtrong Cities of Limric and of Gallua), both 
Garriſon'd with 1-1, and excellently ſupplied with all things neceſlary for their 
detence, and many other good Port Towns, and other ſtrong places; all which 
pretended and profeſſed to be tor the King, and to yield obedience to the Mar- 
quis of Or mond, his Majeſty's Lieutenant. And there were ſtill many good Regi- 
ments of Horſe and Foot together under Preſton, who ſeem'd to be ready to perform 
any Service the Marquis ſhould require: So that he did reaſonably hope, that by 
complying with ſome ot their humours, by Sacrificing ſomewhat of his Honour, 
and much of his Authority, to their jealouſy and peeviſhneſs, he ſhould be able 
to draw {ach a ſtrength together, as would give 2 ſtop to Ireton's Career. O Neile 
at this time, after he had been ſo baffled and affronted by the Parliament, and af- 
ter he had ſeen his boſome Friend, and ſole Counſellor, the Biſhop of Clogher 
( who had managed the Treaty with Mk, and was taken Priſoner upon the 
defeat of his Forces) hanged, drawn, and quarter'd as a Traytor, ſent © To 
' Offer his Service to the Marquis of Ormond with the Army under his Com- 


mand, upon ſuch conditions as the Marquis thought fit to ſend to him; 
| . | | and 


od well the deſperate condition Le Marquis | 
of Ormond's 
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and it was reaſonably believ'd that he did intend very ſincerely and would have 
done very good Service; for he was the belt Soldier ot the Nation, and had the 
moſt command over his Men and was belt obey'd by them. But, as he was u on 
Owen Row O his march towards a conjunction with the Lord Lieutenant; he fell ſick ; and. 
Neile died, 4 in a few days, died: So that, that Treaty produced no effect; for though many 
u 2905 20,5 ot his Army proſecuted his reſolution, and joyn'd with the Marquis of Ormend, yer 
the e their Officers had little power over their Soldiers; who, being all of the old Iri 
of Ormond. Septs of Ulſter, were entirely govern'd by the Fryars, and were ſhortly after pre. 
vail'd upon, either to Tranſport themſelves, or to retire to their Boggs, and pre 
for themſelves upon all they met, without diſtinction of Perſons or Intereſt 

T n x Marquis's Orders tor drawing the Troops together to any Ren— 

dezvous, were totally neglected and diſobey'd; and the Commiſſioner's Or. 

ders for the collection of Money, ard contribution in ſuch proportions ag 

had been ſettled and agreed unto, were as much contemn'd: So that ſuch 
Regiments, as with great difficulty were brought together, were aſſoon dil. 

{olv'd for want of pay, order, and accommodation; or elſe diſperſed by the 
power of the Fryars; as in the City of Limrick, when the Marquis was there, and 

had appointed ſeveral Companies to be drawn into the Market- place, to be em- 

ploy'd upon a preſent Expedition, an Officer of good Affections, and thought to 

have much credit with his Soldiers, brought with him two hundred very likely 

Soldiers well arm'd, and diſciplin'd, and having receiv'd his Orders from the 

Marquis (who was upon the Place) begun to march; when a Franciſcan Fryar in 

his habit, and with a Crucifix in his hand, came to the head of the Company,and 
commanded them all, Upon pain of damnation, that they ſhould not march: 

A Mutiny in Upon which they all threw down their Arms, and did as the Fryar directed them; 
Limrick, who put the whole City into a Mutiny : Inſomuch as the Lord Lieutenant 
whence the was compeli'd to go out of it, and not without ſome difficulty eſcaped ; though 
=_ - moſt of the Magiſtrates of the City did all that was in their power to ſupprels 
caped. the diſorder, and to reduce the People to obedience; and ſome of them were 
kill'd, and many wounded in the Attempt. As an Inſtance of thoſe judge- 

ments from Heaven which we lately mention'd in general, Patrick Fanning, who 

with the Fryar had the principal part in that Sedition, the very next Night after 

Treton was poſſeſſed of that ſtrong City, was apprehended, and the next day hang'd, 

drawn, and quarter'd. Such of the Commiſſioners who adhered firmly to the 

Lord Lieutenant, in uſing all their Power to advance the King's Seryice, and to 

reduce their miſerable Country-men from effe&ing, and contriving their own 
deſtruction, were without any credit, and all their Warrants and Summons ne- 

glected; when the others, who declin'd the Service, and deſir'd to obſtruct it, 

had all reſpe& and ſubmiſſion paid to them. 7 

THEY who appear'd, after the firſt misfortune before Dublin, to corrupt, and 

miſlead, and diſhearten the People, where the Fryars, and ſome of their interior 

The Popiſb Clergy.But now the titular Bifhops, who had been all made at Rome ſince rhe begin- 
_ OY 5 :ze ning of the Rebellion,appear'd more active than the other. They call'd an Aﬀembly 
on Aſſembly, of the Biſhops (every one of which had ſign'd the Articles of the Peace) and chole 
and publiſþ a ſome of their Clergy as a Repreſentative of their Church to meet at James Tow"; 
Declaration where under the pretence of providing for the ſecurity ot Religion, they examin'd 
ageing ric the whole proceedings of the War and how the Montes which had been collected, 
. had been iſſued out. They call'd the giving up the Towns in Munſter by the Lord 
Iachiquin's Officers, © The Conſpiracy and Treachery of all the Englih, out ot 

their malice to Catholick Religion; and thereupon preſſed the Lord Lieutenant 

to diſmiſs all the Ezz/jþ Gentlemen who yet remain'd with him. They call'd 

erery unproſperous Accident that had fallen out, © A foul Miſcarriage ; and 

publiſh'd a Declaration full of libellous Invectives againſt the Englih, without ſpat- 

ing the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant; who, they ſaid, © Being of a contrary Re- 

* ligion, and a known inveterate Enemy to the Catholick, was not fit to be in- 

2 e truſted with the conduct of a War that was rais'd for the ſupport, and 2 
2% 75 Lorg © vation of it; and ſhortly after ſent an Addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant himſel. 
Lieutenant in which they told him, © That the People were fo far unſatisfied with his con. 
they will no „e duct, eſpecially for his averſion from the Catholick Religion, arid his fayour- 
longer Juomit « jog Hereticks, that they were unanimouſly reſolv'd, as one Man, not to ſubmit 
a: mY Fo we « any longer to his Command, nor to raiſe any more Money, or Men, to be ap. 
: ply'd to the King's Service under his Authority. But, on the other fide, the! 


A 
A 


commit the a 
Government © affured him, that their Duty and Zeal was ſo entire, and real for the King, and 


10 a Roman < their Reſolution ſo abſolute never to withdraw themſelves from his Obedience, 


Cntholick ce that, if he would depart the Kingdom, and commit the Command thereo! 
int 
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« into the hands ot any Perſon of Honour of the Catholick Religion, he would 
« thereby unite the whole Nationtothe King ; and they would immediately raiſe 
« an Army that ſhould drive Teton quickly again into Dublin; and that the Lord 
Lieutenant might know that they would not depart from chis determination, 
they publiſh'd ſoon after an Excommunication againſt all Perſons who ſhould obey 
any of the Lieutenant's Orders, or raiſe Money or Men by vertue of his Authority. 
DuRriNG all theſe Agitations, many of tae Roman Catholick Nobility, and 
other Perſons of the beſt Quality, remain'd very faithful to the Lord Lieutenant; 
and cordially interpos'd with the Popiſh Biſhops to prevent their violent proceed- 
ings; but had not power either to perſwade, or reſtrain them. The Lord Lieu- 
renant had no reaton to be delighted with his Empty Title to Command a 
People who would not obey, and knew the daily danger he was in, of bein 
betray'd, and deliver'd into the hands of Jrezoz, or being Aſſaſſinated in his own 
Quarters. And though he did not believe that the i would behave them- 
(elves with more Fidelity, and Courage for the King's Intereſt, when he ſhould be 
gone; well knowing thar their Biſhops and Clergy deſign'd nothing but to put 
themſelves under the Government of {ome Popiſh Prince, and had at that time 
ſent Agents into Forreign Parts for that purpoſe; yet he knew likewiſe that 
there were in truth Men enough and Arms, and all Proviſions for the carrying on. 
the War, who, if they were united, and heartily reſolv'd to preſerve themſelves, 
would be much ſuperior in number to any power Jeton could bring againſt them. 


He knew likewiſe, that he could ſately depolite the King's Authority inthe hands 


of a Perſon of unqueſtionable Fidelity, whom the King would, without any 
(cruple, truſt, and whom the Li could not except againſt, being of their own 
Nation, of the greateſt Fortune and Intereſt amongſt them, and of the moſt 
eminent Conſtancy to the Roman Catholick Religion of any Man in the three 
Kingdoms; and that was the Marquis of Clanrickard. And therefore, ſince it 
was to no purpoſe to ſtay longer there himſelf, and it was in his power ſafely to 


make the experiment, whether the I would in truth perform what was in their 


power to perform, and which they ſo ſolemnly promiſed to do, he thought he ſhould, 


be inexcufable to the King, it he ſhould not conſent to that Expedient. The great. 


difficulty was to perſwade the Marquis of Clanrickard to accept the truſt, who 
was a Man, though of an unqueſtionable Courage, yet, of an infirm Health; 


and lov'd, and enjoy d great eaſe throughout his whole Lite; and of a Conſtitution. 


not equal to the fatigue, and diſtreſſes, that the conducting ſuch a War muſt ſub- 
ject him to. He knew well, and exceedingly deteſted, the levity, inconſtancy, and 
infidelity of his Country-men: Nor did he in any degree like the preſumption 
of the Popiſh Biſhops, and Clergy, and the Exorbitant Power which they had 


aſſumed, and uſurped to themſelves; and therefore he had no mind to engage him 


ſelf in uch a Command. But by the extraordinary 1mportunity of the Marquis 
of Ormond, with whom he had preſerv'd a faſt and unſhaken Friendſhip, and his 
preſſing him to preſerve Heland to the King, without which it would throw it 
ſelf into the Arms of a Forreigner; and then the ſame importunity from all the 
[ih Nobility, Biſhops, and Clergy (after the Lord Lieutenant had inform'd them 
ot his purpoſe) © That he would preſerve his Nation, which without his Accep- 
* tance of their Protection, would infallibly be extirpated, and their joynt promiſe 


* That they would abſolutely ſubmit to all his Commands, and hold no aſſembly 


or meeting amongſt themſelves, without his Permiſſion and Commiſſion, toge- 


ther with his unqueſtionable defire to do any thing, how contrary ſoever to his 
own inclination and benefit, that would be acceptable to the King, and might 
poſſibly bring ſome advantage to his Majelty's Service, he was 1n the end pre- 
vatl'd upon to receive a Commiſſion from the Lord Lieutenant to be Deputy of 
lreland, and undertook that Charge. 3 be” 
How well they complied afterwards with their promiſes, and proteſtations, 
and how much better Subjects they prov'd to be under their- Catholick Gover- 
nour, than they had been under their Proteſtant, will be related at large hereafter. 
n the mean time the Marquis of Ormond would not receive a Paſs from Teton, 
who would willingly have granted it, as he did to all the Engl; Officers that 
deſired it; but Embark'd himſelf, with ſome few Gentlemen beſides his own Ser- 
vants, in a {mall Frigat, and arriv'd ſafely in Normandy ; and ſo went to Caen; 
where his Wife and Family had remain'd from the time of his departure thence. 
his was ſhortly after the King's defeat at Horceſter, and, aſſoon as his Ma- 
| 15 Ariv'd at Paris, he forthwith attended him, and was moſt welcome to 
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| ScorLand being ſubdued, and Ireland reduced to that Obedience ag the 
Parliament could wiſh, nothing could be expected to be done in England for the 
King's advantage. From the time that Cromwel was choſen General in the place 
of Fairfax, he took all occaſions to diſcountenance the Presbyterians, and to put 


them out of all truſt and Imployment, as well in the Country as in the Army; 
and, whilſt he was in Scotland, he had intercepred ſome Letters from one Love, 4 


Presbyterian Miniſter in Londen (a Fellow who had been mention'd betore, in 


Love, a Pres- 
hyterian Mini- 
ſter, executed, 


the time the Treaty was at Uxbridge, for Preaching againſt Peace) to a. leading 
Preacher in Scotland; and ſent ſuch an Information againſt him, with ſo many (ac. 
ceſſive Inſtances that Juſtice might Be exemplarily done upon him, that, in tpigat 
of all the oppotition which the Presbyterians could make, who appear'd publick. 
ly with their utmoſt power, the Man was Condemn'd and Executed upon Tier. 
hill. And to ſhew their impartiality, about the ſame time they Executed Brun 
Bibel, who had formerly ſerv'd the Parliament in the beginning ot the Rebellion, 
and ſhortly after ſerv'd the King to the end of the War, and had liv'd ſome Years 
in England after the War expir'd, untaken notice of, but, upon this occation, was 
enviouſly diſcover'd, and put to death. 
Ir is a wonderful thing what operation this Presbyterian Spirit had upon the 
minds of thoſe who were poſſeſſed by it. This poor Man Love who had been 


guilty of as much Treaſon againſt the King, from the beginning of the Rebellion 


as the Pulpit could contain, was ſo much without remorle for any wickedneſs ot 
that kind that he had committed, that he was jealous of nothing ſo much, as ot 
being ſuſpected to repent, or that he was brought to ſuffer for his Affection to the 
King. And therefore when he was upon the Scaffold, where he appear'd with 


à marvellous undauntedneſs, he ſeem'd fo much delighted with the memory of al! 
that he had done againſt the late King, and againſt the Biſhops, that he could 


not even then forbear to ſpeak with Animoſity and Bitterneſs againſt both, ard 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction in mind for what he had done againſt them, and was 
as much tranſported with the inward joy of mind, that he felt in being brought 
thither to die as a Martyr, and to give teſtimony for the Covenant; © Whatſocyer 


c he had done being in the purſuit of the ends, he ſaid © Of that Sanctified Obli. 
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< gation, to which he was in and by his Conſcience engaged. And in this raving 
fir, without ſo much as praying for the King, otherwiſe than that he might pro- 
pagate the Covenant, he laid his Head upon the block with as much Courage as 
the braveſt, and honeſteſt Man could do in the moſt Pious occaſion. _ 

Warn Cromwel return'd to London, he cauſed ſeveral High Courts of Jultice 
to be erected, by which many Gentlemen of Quality were Condemn'd and Exc- 
cuted in many parts of the Kingdom, as well as in London, who had been taken 
priſoners at Worceſter, or diſcover'd to have been there. And that the Terrour 
might be univerſal, ſome ſuffer'd for-looſe diſcourſes in Taverns, what they would 
do towards Reſtoring the King, and others for having blank Commiſſions tound 
in their hands ſign'd by the King, though they had never attempted to do any 
thing thereupon, nor, for ought appear'd, intended to do. And under theſe de- 
ſolate apprehenſions all the Royal and Loyal Party lay groveling, and prolirate, 
after the defeat of Worceſter. EE os, | 

TRERE Was at this time with the King the Marquis of Ormond; who came 
thither before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though his Majeſty was now 
in unqueſtionable ſafety, the ſtreights and neceſſities he was in were as unqueli/- 
onable ; which expoſed him to all the troubles and uneaſineſs that the Maſters ol 
very indigent Families are ſubjected to; and the more, becauſe all Men conſider d 
only his Dignity, and not his Fortune: So that Men had tie ſame Emulations 
and Ambitions, as if the King had all to give, which was taken from him, 3! 
thought it a good Argument for them to ask, becauſe he had nothing to g ; 
and ask'd very improper Reverſions, becauſe he could not grant the Pofleſſion ; 
and were ſollicitous for Honours, which he had power to grant, becauſe he had 
not Fortunes to give them. 9255 

THtRE had been a great acquaintance between the Marquis ot Ormond, when 
he was Lord Thurles, in the life ot his Grand- father, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was renew'd, by a mutual correſpondence, when they botu 
came to have ſhares in the publick buſinels, the one in Vreland, and the other 10 
England: So that when they now met at Paris, they met as old Friends, 4" 
quickly underſtood each other fo well, that there could not be a more entire 2 
fidence between Men. The Marquis conſulted with him in his neareſt : 5 


ments, and the Chancellor eſteem'd, and cultivated the Friendſhip with al poly 
| in 
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induſtry and application. The King was abundantly ſatisfied in the F riendſhip 
they had for cach other, and truſted chem both entirely ; nor Was it in the power 
of any, though it was often endeavour d by Perſons of no ordinary Account, to 
break or interrupt that mutual confidence between them, during the whole time 
the King remain'd beyond the Seas; whereby the King's perpiexed Affairs were 
carried on with the leſs trouble. And the Chancellor did always acknowledge 

that the benefit of this Friendſhip was lo great to him, that, without it, he could 
not have born the weight of that part of tne King's buſineſs which was incumbent 


on him, nor the envy and reproach that attended che Truſt. 
BESIDE s the wants and neceſſities which the King was preſſed with in reſpect 


of himſelf, who had nothing, but was obliged to find himſelt by credit in Cloaths, 


and all other neceſſaries for his Perſon, and of his Family, waich he ſaw reduced to 


all extremities; he was much diſquieted by the neceilities in his Brother the Duke He neceſſities 


of Hrk's Family, and by the diſorder and faction in it. The Queen complain'd hea- and fattions 
and the Attorney; and more of the firſt, becauſe that he % ad Duke 
got the Duke's Family by a Grant of the late King; "agg Ka. 


vily of Sr. George Ratclff, ind 
prerended to ſome Right ot being | | 
which his preſent Majeſty determin'd againſt him; and reprehended his Activity 
in the laſt Summer. Sr. 7% Berkley had moit of the Queens Favour ; and chough 
he had at that time no Iacerelt in the Duke's Affection, he found a way to ingraci- 


te himſelf with his Royal Highneſs, by iuſinuating into him two particula.s, in 


both which he foreſaw advantage to himſelt. Though no Man acted the Gover- 
nour's part more Imperiouſly than He had done whilit the Lord Byron was abſent, 
finding that he himſelf was lyable in ſome degree to be govern'd upon that Lord's 
return, he had uſed all the ways he could, that the Duke might be exempted from 


any Subjection to a Governour, preſuming, that, when that Title {ſhould be ex- 
inguiſhed, he ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch Ottice and Relation, as ſhoald not be 


tingui 
under the Controle of any but the Duke himſelf. But he had not yet been able to 


bring chat to paſs ; which was the reaſon that he ſtay d at Paris when his Highneſs 
viſited Flanders and Holland. Now he took advantage of the Activity of the Duke's 


Spirit, and infuſed into him, © Thar it would be for his Honour to pur himſelf into 


« Action, and not to be learning his Exerciſcs in Faris whilſt the Army was in the 
Field: A propoſition firſt intimated by the Cardinal, That the Duke was now of 
« years to learn his meſtier, and had now the opportunity to improve himſelf, by 
e being in the care of a General reputed equal to any Captain in Chriſtendom, with 
* whom he might learn that Experience, and make thoſe Obſervations, as might 


« enable him to ſerve the King his Brother, who mult hope to recover his Right 
only by the Sword. This the Cardinal had ſaid both to the Queen, and to the 


y . 
Lord Jermyn, whilſt the King was in Scotland, when no Man had the hardineſs 
to adviſe it in that conjuncture. But, after the King's Return from Exgland, there 


wanted nothing but the Approbation of his Majeſty; and no Man more deſired 


it than the Lord Byron, who had had good Command, and preferr'd that kind ot 

Life before that which he was obliged to live in at Paris. There was no need of 
purs to be imploy'd to incite the Duke, who was moit impatient to be in the 
my. And therefore Sr. Fohn Berkley could not any other way make himſelf fo 


A 
grateful to him, as by appearing to be of that mind, and by telling the Duke, 
That whoſoever oppoſed it, and diſſwaded the King from giving his conſent, 
cc . . 0 1 — . . : 
was an Enemy to his Highneſs's Glory; and deſir'd that he ſhould live always 
e in Pupillage; not omitting to put him in mind, * That his very entrance in- 


to the Army ſet him at Liberty, and put him into his own diſpoſal, fince no Man 


Vent into the Field under the direction of a Governour ; {till endeavouring to 
prejudice againſt thoſe who ſhould either diſſwade him from purſuing. 


improve his l 
that Reſolution, or endeavour to perſwade the King not to approve it; Which 


be told him, could proceed from nothing but want of Affection to his Perſon, 
this means he hoped to raiſe a notable diſlike in him of the Chancellor of the 
xchequer, who, he believ'd, did not like the deſign, becauſe he having ſpoken 
to him of it, the other had not enlarged upon it as an Argument that pleaſed 

um. | | 
Tur Duke preſſed it with earneſtneſs and paſſion, in which he diſſembled not; 
and found the Queen, as well as the King, very reſerv'd in the point; which pro- 
ceeded from their tenderneſs towards him, and leaſt they might be thought to be 
els concern'd for his Safety than they ought to be. His Highneſs then conferr'd 
with thoſe, who, he thought, were molt like to be conſulted with by the King, 
amongſt whom he knew the Chancellor was one; and finding him to ſpeak with 
ſels warmth than the reſt, as if he thought it a matter worthy of great . 
18 
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his Highneſs was confirm'd in the jealouſy which Sr. J Berkley had kindled in 
him, that He was the principal Perſon who obſtructed the King's Conde. 
ſcenſion. There was at that time no Man with the King who had been a Coun. 
ſellor to his Father, or ſworn to Himſelf, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The Marquis of Ormond, though he had adminiſter'd the Affairs in Ireland, was 
never {worn a Counſellor in England; yet his Majeſty look'd upon him in all reſpec 
moſt fit to adviſe him; and thought it neceſlary to form ſuch a Body, as ſhouig 
be eſteem'd by all Men as his Privy Council, without whole Advice he would take 
no Reſolutions. The King knew the Queen would not be well pleaſed, if the 
Lord Jermyn were not one; who in all other reſpects was neceſſary to that Truit, 
ſince all Addreſſes to the Court of Fance were to be made by him: And the Lord 
WWilmet, who had cultivated the King's Affection during the time of their Pere- 
grination, and drawn many promiſes from him, and was full of projects for his 
Service, could not be left out. The King therefore call'd the Marquis of Oye, 
the Lord Jermn, and the Lord Mimet, to the Council Board; and declar'd 
«© That they three, together with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ſhould be 
«© conſulted with in all his Affairs. The Queen very earneſtly preſſed the King 
«© That Sr. John Berkley, might likewiſe be made a Counſellor; which his Majeſty 
would not conſent to; and thought he could not retuſe the ſame Honour to the 
Lord Wentworth, the Lord Byron, or any other Perſon who ſhould wait upon him, 
if he granted it to Sr. Jchn Berkley, who had no manner of pretence. 
BEREK LE v took this refuſal very heavily, and thought his great Parts, and the 
Services he had pertorm'd, which were known to very few, might well enough 
diſtinguiſh him from other Men. But becauſe he would not be thought without 
ſome juſt pretence which others had not, he very confidently inſiſted upon a Right he 
had, by a promiſe of the late King, to be Maſter of the Wards; and that Officer 
had uſually been of the Privy Council. The evidence he had of that promiſe 
was an intercepted Letter from the late King to the Queen, which the Parliament 
had cauſed to be printed. In that Letter the King anſwer'd a Letter he had re- 
ceiv'd from her Majeſty, in which ſhe put him in mind, © That he had promiſed 
ce her to make Jack Berkley (which was the * in the Letter) Maſter of the 
c Wards; which, the King ſaid, © He wonder'd at, ſince he could not remem- 
ce ber that ſhe had ever ſpoken to him to that purpoſe; implying likewiſe that he 
© was not fit for it. He preſſed the Chancellor of the Exchequer to urge this 
c matter of Right to the King (and ſaid, © The Queen would declare the King 
«© had promiſed it to her) and to prevail with his Majeſty to make him preſently 
«© Maſter of the Wards; which would give him ſuch a Title to the Board, that 
* others could not take his being called thither as a prejudice to them. | 
T nt Chancellor had at that time much kindneſs for him, and did really deſite 
to oblige him, but he durſt not urge that for a reaſon to the King, which could 
be none, and what he knew, as well as a Negative could be known, had no founca- 
tion of truth. For beſides that he very well knew the late King had not ſo good 
an opinion of Sr. John Berkley, as he himſelf did at that time heartily wiſh, and 
endeavour to infuſe into him, the King had, after that promiſe was pretended to 
be made, granted that Office at Oxford to the Lord Cottington; Who executed it 
as long as Offices were executed under the Grant of the Crown, and was poſſeſſed 
of the Title to his death. The Chancellor did therefore very earneſtly endeavour 
to diſſwade him from making that pretence and demand to the King; and told him, 
“ The King could not at this time do a more ungracious thing, that would loſe 
cc him more the hearts and affections of the Nobility and Gentry of England, than 
<* in making a Maſter of the Wards, in a time when it would not be the leaſt Ad- 
vantage to his Majeſty or the Officer, to declare that he reſoly'd to inſiſt upon 
< that part of his Prerogative which his Father had conſented to part with; the 
ce reſuming whereof in the full rigour, which he might lawfully do, would ruin 
<« molt of the Eſtates of England, as well of his Friends as Enemies, in regard of 
© the vaſt Arrears incurr'd in ſo many years; and therefore whatever his Majelty 
c might think to reſolve hereafter, when it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him, tot 
the preſent there mult be no thought ot ſuch an Officer. | 
SIR n Berkley was not ſatisfied at all with the reaſon that was alledged; and 
very unſatisfied with the unkindneſs (as he called it) of the refuſal to interpoſe in 
it; and ſaid, ſince his friends would not, he would himſelf require juſtice of 
« the King; and immediately, hearing that the King was in the next Room, went 
to him; and in the warmth he had contracted, by the Chancellor's contradiction, 
preſſed his Majeſty, “ To make good the promiſe his Father had made e 
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magnified the Service he had done; which he did really believe to have been ver 

great, and, by the cuſtom of making frequent relations of his own Actions, grew 

in very good carnelt to think he had done many things which no body elſe ever 

heard of, The King who knew him very well, and beltev'd little of his Hiſtory, 

and leſs of his Father's promiſe, was willing rather to reclaim him from his im- 

portunity, than to give him a poſitive denial (which in his Nature his Majeſty 

affected not) leſt it might indiſpoſe his Mother or his Brother: And ſo, to every 

part of his requeſt concerning the being of the Council, and concerning the Of- 

ice, gave him ſuch reaſons againſt the gratifying him for the preſent, that he could 

not but plainly diſcern that his Majeſty was very averſe from it. But that con- 

Gderation prevailed not with him; he uſed ſo great importunity, notwithſtanding 

all the reaſons which had been alledged, that at the laſt the King prevailed with | 

himſelf, which he uſed not to do in tuch Caſes, to give him a politive denial, and Te 4 

reprehenſion, at once; and fo left him. _ : 
All this he impured to the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, and though he knew well 

he had not, nor could have ipoken with the King from the time they had ſpoken toge- 


ther, before himſelf had that Audience from his Majeſty, he declar'd, * That he 


« knew all that Indiſpoſition had been infuſed by him; becauſe many of the reaſons, 
« which his Majeſty had given againſt his doing what he deſir'd, were the 
« very ſame that the Chancellor had urged to him; though they could not but 
have occurr'd to any reaſonable Man, who had been called to conſult upon that 
Subject. This paſſion prevailed ſo far upon him, that, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vice of ſome ot his belt Friends to the contrary, he took an opportunity to walk 
with the Chancellor ſhortly after; and, in a very calm, though a very confuſed 
diſcourſe, told him, © That, ſince he was reſolv'd to break all Friendſhip with 
« him, which had continued now near twenty years, he thought it but juſt to 
give him notice of it, that from henceforward he might not expect any Friend- 
« ſhip from him, but that they might live towards each other with that civility 
« only that Scrangers uſe to do. The Chancellor told him, Thar the ſame 
« juſtice that diſpoſed him to give this notice, ſhould likewiſe oblige him to de- 
« Clare the reaſon of this reſolution; and ask'd him, Whether he had ever 
* broken his word to him? or promiſed to do what he had not done? He an- 
« ſwer' d, © His Exception was, that he could not be brought to make any pro- „ 
« mile; and that their judgments where ſo different, that he would no more ke 6 

e depend upon him: And fo they parted, without ever after having converſa- Breaks wiry 
tion with each other whilſt they remain'd in Fance. theChancellor. 

Tar Spring was nowadvanc'd, and the Dake of Tork continued his importunit SS 

with the King, That he might have his leave to repair to the Army. And there- gg eg - 
upon his Majeſty called his Sica rogether, the Queen his Mother, and his „ 
Brother, being likewiſe preſent. There his Majeſty declar d, . What his Brother :he Duke of 
e had long deſir'd ot him; to which he had hitherto given no other Anſwer, York ſhould 
ce than that he would think of it; and before he could give any other, he thought Ce i the 


it neceſſary to receive their advice: Nor did his Majeſty in the leaſt diſcover nehm. 


what he himſelf was inclined to. The Duke then repeated what he had deſir'd 
ot the King; and ſaid, & He thought he ask'd nothing but what became him; 
* if he did not, he hoped the King would not deny it to him, and that no body 
* would adviſe he ſhould, The Queen ſpoke not a word; and the King deſir'd 
the Lords to deliver their opinion; who all ſate ſilent, expecting who would begin; 
their being no fixed Rule of the Board, but ſometimes, according to the Nature 
of the buſineſs, he who was firſt in place begun, at other times he who was laſt 
in Quality; and when it required ſome Debate before any opinion ſhould be de- 
lver'd, any Man was at liberty to offer what he would. But after a long ſilence, 
the King commanded the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ſpeak firſt. He ſaid, 
It could not be expected, that he would deliver his opinion in a Matter that 
* was ſo much too hard tor him, till he heard what others thought, at leaſt, till 
© the Queſtion was otherwiſe ſtared than it yet ſeem'd to him to be, He ſaid, 
He thought the Council would not be willing to take it upon Them to adviſe 
* that the Puke of York, the next Heir to the Crown, ſhould go a Voluntier into 
7 the French Army, and that the ex poling himſelf to ſo much danger, ſhould be 
4 the etkect of Their Council, who ought to have all poſlible tenderneſs for the 
1 lafery ot every Branch ok the Royal Family; but if the Duke of Tork, out of 
1 his own Prin £1y courage, and to attain experience in the Art of War, of which 
there was like to be ſo great uſe, had taken a reſolution to viſit the Army, and 


( , . . 
to ſpend that Campagne in ir, and that the queſtion only was whether the 
| = King 
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« King ſhould reſtrain him from that Expedition, he was ready to declare his 


cc opinion, that his Majeſty ſhould not; there being great ditterence between 
cc the King's adviſing him to go, which 1mplics all approbation, and barely lut— 
« fering him to do what his own Genius inclined him co. The King and Cucen 
lik'd the ſtating of the Queſtion, as ſuiting belt with the tendernels they ought 
to have; and the Duke was as well pleaſed with ir, lince it lett him at the Li. 
berty he deſired; and the Lords thought it ſateſt tor Them: And ſo all were 
pleaſed; and much of the prejudice which the Duke had entertain'd towards the 
Chancellor, was abated: And his Royal Highnels, with the good liking of the 
French Court, went to the Army; where he was receiv d by the Marſhal ot Turenye 
with all poſſible demonſtration of reſpect; where, in a ſhort time, he por the 
reputation of a Prince of very ſignal Courage, and to be univerſally belov'a of the 
whole Army by his affable behaviour. | 
TRE inſupportable neceſſities of the King were now grown fo notorious, that 
the French Court was compell'd to take notice of them; and thereupon, with ſome 
dry Compliments tor the {mallneſs of the Aſſignation in reſpect ot the ill condi- 
tion of their Affairs, which indeed were not in any good polture, they ſettled 
an Aſſignation of ſix thouſand Livres by the Month upon the King, payable out 
of ſuch a Gabel; which, being to begin fix Months after the King came thither, 
found too great a debt contracted to be eaſily ſatisfied out of ſuch a Monthly re- 
ceipt, though it had been punctually complied with; which it never was. The 
Queen, at his Majeſty's firſt arrival, had declared, “ That ſhe was not able to 
« bear the charge of the King's diet, but that he muſt pay one half of the ex pence 
© of her Table, where both their Majeſties eat, with the Duke of Ve, and the 
ce Princeſs Henrietta ( which two were at the Queen's charge till the King came 
thither, but from that time, the Duke of ork was upon the King's Account) and 
the very firſt Night's Supper which the King eat with the Queen, begun the Ac- 
count; and a Moiety thereof was charged to the King: So that the firſt Money 


that was receiv'd for the King upon his Grant, was entirely ſtopp'd by Sr. Ha 


ry Wood the Queen's Treaſurer, for the diſcharge of his Majeſty's part of the 


Queen's Table (which experce was firſt ſatisfied, as often as Money could be 


procured) and the reſt for the Payment of other debts contracted, at his firlt 
coming, for Cloaths and other Neceſſaries, there being great care taken that 
nothing ſhould be left to be diſtributed amongſt his Servants ; the Marquis of 

Ormond himſelf being compell'd to put himſelt in Penſion, with other Gentlemen, 
at a Piſtole a Week for his diet, and to walk the Streets on foot, which was no 
honourable cuſtom in Paris; whilſt the Lord Jermyn kept an excellent Table for 
thoſe who courted him, and had a Coach of his own, and all other accommoda- 
tions incident to the moſt full fortune ; and it the King had the moſt urgent occa- 
fon for the Uſe but of twenty Piſtoles, as ſometimes he had, he could not find 
credit to borrow it: which he often had experiment of. Yer if there had not 


been as much care to take that from him which was his own, as to hinder him 
from receiving the ſupply aſſign'd by the King of Hance, his Neceſſities would 


How the Mo- 


ney was diſ- 
poſed that 
was ſent the 
King from 
Moſco and 
Poland. 


not have been ſo extraordinary. For when the King went to Jerſey in order to his 
Journey into Feland, and at the ſame time that he ſent the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer into Spain, he ſent likewiſe the Lord Colepepper into Mifco, to borrow Money 
of that Duke; and into Poland he ſent Mr. Crofts upon the ſame errand. The for- 
mer return'd whilſt the King was in Scotland; and the latter about the time that 
his Majeſty made his eſcape from Worceſter. And both of them ſucceeded fo well 
in their Journey, that he who receiv'd leaſt for his Majeſty's Service, had above 
ten thouſand pounds over and above the expence of their Journies. 

Bur, as if the King had been out of all poſſible danger to want Money, the 
Lord Jermyn had ſent an Expreſs into Scotland, aſſoon as he knew what ſucceſs the 
Lord Colepepper had at Moſco, and found there were no leſs hopes from Mr. Crofts, 
and procured from the King (who could with more eaſe grant, than deny) War- 
rants under his hand to both thoſe Envoys, to pay the Monies they had receiv'd to 
ſeveral Perſo is, whereof a conſiderable Sum was made a preſent to the Queen, more 
to the Lord Jermqn upon pretence of debts due to him, which were not diminiſh 
by that receipt, and all diſpoſed of according to the modeſty of the Askers; 
whereof Dr. Goffe had eight hundred pounds for Services he had perform'd, and, 
within few davs alter the receipt of it, changed his Religion, and became one ot 


the Fathers of the Oratory: So that, when the King return'd in all that i 


treſs to Paris, he never receiy'd five hundred Piſtoles from the proceed ot both 


thoſe Embaſſies; nor did any of thoſe who were ſupplied by his 9 ew 
ſenſi 
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ſenſible of the obligation, or the more diſpos d to do him any Service upon their 
own expence; of which the King was ſenſible enough, but reſoly'd to bear that 
and more, rather than by entring into any Expoſtulation with thoſe who were 
faulty, to give any trouble to the Queen. 3 

Tu Lord Fermyn, who, in his own judgment, was very indifferent in all 
matters relating to Religion, was always ot ſome Faction that regarded it. He 
had been much addicted to the Presbyterians from the time that there had been, 
any Treaties with the Scots, in which he had too much privity. And now 
upon the King's return into Fance, he had a great deſign to perſwade his Majeſty 

to go to the Congregation at Charenton, to the end that he might keep up his 
Intereſt in the Presbyterian Party; which he had no reaſon to believe would ever 
be able to do the King Service, or willing if they were able, without ſuch odious 
Conditions as they had hitherto inſiſted upon in all their Overtures. The Queen 
did not, in the leaſt degree, oppoſe this, but rather ſeem'd to countenance it, as 
the beſt Expedient that might incline him, by degrees to prefer the Religion of 
the Church of Rome. For though the. Queen had never, to this time, by her ſelf 
or by others with her advice, uſed the leait means to perſwade the King to change 
his Reiigion, as well our of obſervation of the Injunction laid upon her by the 
deceaſed King, as out of the conformity of her own judgement, which could not 
but perſwade her that the Change of his Religion, would infallibly make all his 
hopes of recovering England deſperate ; yet it is as true, that, from the King's 
return from Morceſter ſhe did really deſpair of his being reſtored by the Affections 
of his own Subjects; and believ'd that it could never be brought ro paſs without 
a Conjunction ot. Catholick Princes on his behalf, and by an united force to Re- 
ſtore him; and that ſuch a conjunction would never be enter'd into, except the 
King himſelf became Roman Catholick. Therefore from this time ſhe was 
very well content that any Attempts ſhould be made upon him to that purpoſe ; 
and, in that regard, wiſh'd that he would go to Charenton; which ſhe well knew 
was not the Religion he affected, but would be a little diſcountenance to the 
Church in which he had been bred; and from which aſſoon as he could be per- 
ſwaded in any degree to ſwerve, he would be more expos'd to any other temptati- 


on. The King had not poſitively retaſed to gratify the Miniſters of that Con- 2 Minigere 
7 


gregation; who, with great profeſſions of Duty, had beſought him to do them that of Charenton 
Honour, before the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to him; in which it was preſs the King 
believ'd, that they were the more like to prevail by the Death of Dr. Seward; for *2 come tio 
whoſe judgment in matters of Religion the King had reverence, by the earneſt re- their Church 5 
"66 : 5 1 And are ſec- 
commendation of his Father: And he died atter the King's Return within four- onded by the 
teen days, with ſome trouble upon the importunity and artifice he ſaw uſed to Lord jermyn. 


prevail with the King to go to Charenton, though he ſaw no diſpoſition in his Ma- Dr. Steward 
; | N dies preſentiy 


jeſty to yield to it. EE fk 4 after th 
Tur Lord Jernyn {till preſſed it,“ As a thing that ought in policy and diſcre- King's 8 

* tion to be done, to reconcile that People, which was a great Body in France, into France. 

to the King's Service, which would draw to him all the Forreign Churches, and 

thereby he might receive conſiderable Aſſiſtance. He wonder'd he ſaid, Why 

it ſhould be oppoſed by any Man; ſince he did not wiſh that his Majeſty would 

** diſcontinue his own Devotions, according to the courſe he had always obſerv'd ; 

5 nor propoſe that he ſhould often repair thither, but only ſometimes, at leaſt 

once, to ſhew that he did look upon them as of the ſame Religion with him ; 

* which the Church of England had always acknowledg'd ; and that it had 

been an Inſtruction to the Engliſh Embaſſadours, that they ſhould keep a good 

** Correſpondence with thoſe of the Religion, and frequently reſort to Divine Ser- 


vice at Charenton where they had always a Pew kept for them. : 
Tux Chancellor of the Exchequer diſſwaded his Majeſty from going thither chancellor 


With equal earneſtneſs ; told him, That, whatever countenance or favour the of the Exche- 

- Crown or Church of England had heretofore ſhew'd to thoſe Congregations, it querdiſwades 

. Was in a time when they carried themſelves with modeſty and duty towards from = 

: both, and when they profeſſed great duty to the King, and much reverence to 

5 that Church; lamenting themſelves, that it was not in their power, by the op- 

t Poſition of the State, to make their Reformation ſo perfect as it was in England. 

; And by this kind of behaviour they had indeed recetv'd the Protection and 

5 Countenance from England as if they were of the ſame Religion, though, it ma 

1 be, the Original of that Countenance and Protection proceeded from another leſs 
Warrantable foundation; which he was ſure would never find Credit from his 


. Majeſty. But, whatever it yay, that People now had undeſerv'd it 3 
* x 7 ba | 


The King de- 
clar'd he 
would not go. 


formation he receiv 


nm. 


« King; for aſſoon as the troubles begun, the Hugonots of France had generally 
« expreſſed great Malice to the late King, and very many of their Preachers and 
© Mmiſters had publickly and induſtriouſly juſtified the Rebellion, and pray'd for 
the good ſucceſs of it, and their Synod it ſelf had in ſuch a manner inveigh'd a. 
ce gainſt the Church of England, that they, upon the matter, profeſſed themſelves 
<« to be of another Religion; and inveigh'd againſt Epiſcopacy, as if it were in. 
* conſiſtent with the proteſtant Religion. That one of their great Profeſſors at 
ce their Univerſity of Saumur, who was look'd upon as a Man of the moſt mo- 
« derate ſpirit amongſt their Miniſters, had publiſh'd an Apology for the general 
« inclination of that Party to the proceedings of the Parliament of England, leſt it 
ce might give ſome jealouly to their own King of their inclination to Rebellion, 
« and of their opinion that it was lawful for Subjects to take up Arms againſt 
ce their Prince; which, he ſaid, could not be done in France without manifeſt 
« Rebellion, and incurring the diſpleaſure of God for the maniteſt breach 
« of his Commandments ; becauſe the King of France is an abſolute King, in- 
ce dependentupon any other Authority. But that the Conſtitution of the King. 
* dom of England was of another Nature; becauſe the King there is fubordi- 
<« nate to the Parliament, which hath Authority to raiſe Arms for the Reformation 
<« of Religion, or for the executing the publick Juſtice of the Kingdom againſt all 
c thoſe who violate the Laws of the Nation, ſo that the War might be juſt There, 
“ which in no caſe could be warrantable in Fance. Sk 

Tu Chancellor told the King, © Thar, after ſuch an indignity offer'd to him, 
ce and to his Crown, and ſince they had now made ſuch a diſtinction between the 
«© Epiſcopal and the Presbyterian Government, that they thought the Profeſſors 
c were not of the ſame Religion, his going to Charenton could not be without 
&« this effect, that it would be concluded every where, that his Majeſty thought 
the one or the other Profeſſion to be indifferent; which would be one of the molt 
* deadly wounds to the Church of England that it had yet ever ſuffer d. Theſe 
reaſons prevail'd ſo far with the King's own natural averſion from what had been 


propoſed, that he declared poſitively, © He would never go to Charenton; which 


determination eaſed him from any farther application of that People. The reproach 
of this reſolution was wholely charged upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
the implacable Enemy of all Presbyterians, and as the only Man who diverted 
the King from having a good opinion of them: Whereas in truth, the daily in- 

5 from the King himſelf of their barbarous behaviour in Sct- 
land towards him, and of their inſupportable pride and pedantry in their Manners, 
did confirm him in the judgment he had always made of their Profeſſion, and he 
was the more grievous to thoſe of that Profeſſion, becauſe they could not, as the) 
uſed to do all thoſe who oppoſed and croſſed them in that manner, accuſe him of 
being Popiſhly affected, and govern'd by the Papiſts; ro whom they knew he 
was equally odious; and the Queen's knowing him to be moſt diſaffected to her 
Religion, made her willing to appear moſt diſpleaſed for his hindering the King 


from going to Charenton. 


THERE was another Accident,which fell out at this time,and which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer foreſaw would exceedingly increaſe the Queen's prejudice 0 
him; which he did very heartily deſire to avoid, and to recover her Majelty s 
favour by all the ways he could purſue with his duty; and, in conſiſtence With 
that, did never, in the leaſt degree, diſpoſe his Majeſty to deny any thing to her 
which ſhe own'd the deſire of. Lieutenant General Middleton, who had been taken 
Priſoner after Worceſter Fight, after he was recover'd of his wounds was ſent Pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London; where were likewiſe many Noble Perſons of that 
Nation, as the Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Lautherdale, and many others. But 
as They of the Parliament had a greater regard for Middleton, than for any other 
of that Country, knowing him to be a Man of great honour and courage, N 
much the beſt Officer the Scots had, ſo they had a hatred of him proportionable; 
and they thought they had him at their Mercy, and might proceed againſt ml 
more warrantably for his life, than againſt their other Priſoners; becauſe he ha 
heretofore, in the beginning of the War, ſerv'd them: and though he had quite 
their Service at the ſame time when they caſhier'd the Earl of Eſſex, and made theit 
new Model, and was at liberty to do what he thought beſt for himſelf, yt they 
reſoly'd to free themſelves from any farther apprehenſions and fear of him: To 
that purpoſe they erected a new High Court of Juſtice, for the Trial of {ome 
Perſons who had been troubleſome to them, and eſpecially Middleton àn 
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vice in Scotland, and to Their Perſons who were to venture their lives in it, 
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T x1s laſt, after he had eſcaped from Morceſter, and travelled two or three 
days, found himſelt ſo tormented and weakened by his Wounds, that being near 
che Scatof the Earl of Stamford, whoſe Lieutenant Colonel he had been in the Degin- 
ning of the War, and being well known to his Lady, he choſe to commit himſelf Middleton 


to Her rather than to her Husband ; hoping that in honour ſhe would have found and Maſſey 


ſome means to preſerve him. But the Lady had only charity to cure his ners in 
Wounds, not courage to conceal his Perſon ; and ſuch Advertiſements were given M's 
of him, that aſſoon as he was fit to be remov'd, he was likewiſe ſent to the Tow- 


4 | | be tried by 4 
er, aud deſtin'd to be ſacrificed by the High Court of Juſtice together with Mid- High os 


dleton, for the the future ſecurity of the Common- wealth. of Fuſtice, 


Bu r now the Presbyrerian intereſt fhew'd itſelf, and doubtleſs in enterpriſes of 
this Nature, was very powerful; having in all places Perſons devoted to them, 
who were ready to obcy their Orders, though they did not pretend to be of their 
Party. And the time Approaching that they were ſure Middleton was to be Middleton 
tried, that is, to be executed, they gave him ſo good and particular Advertiſe- fee ef- 
ment, that he took his leave of his Friends in the Tower, and made his Eſca e; France. 
and having Friends enough to ſhelter him in London, after he had concealed himſelf 
there a Fortnight or three Weeks, that the diligence of the firſt examination and 
enquiry was over, he was ſafely Tranſported into Fance. And within tew days 
after, Maſſey had the ſame good fortune, to the grief and vexation of the very 4d Maſſey 
Soul of Cromwell; who thirited after the blood of thoſe two Perſons. ages. 
WIEN Middleton came to the ry to Paris, he brought with him a little An Account 
Sceteſh Vicar, who was known to the King, one Mr. Knox, who brought Letters of Scotland 
of credit to his Majeſty, and ſome Propoſitions from his Friends in Scotland, and 9!9uzht to the 
other Diſpatches from the Lords in the Tower, with whom he had conferr'd af- 8585 HD 8 
ter Middleton had eſcaped from thence. He brought the relation of the terror that 2 Mbddie. 
was ſtruck into the hearts of that whole Nation by the ſevere proceedings of Gene- ton brought 
ral Mank, to whoſe care Cromwell had committed the Reduction of that Kingdom, with bim. 
upon the taking of Dundee, where Perſons of all Degrees and Qualities were put 
to the Sword atter the Town was enter'd, and all left to plunder ; upon which all 


other places render'd. All Men complain'd of the Marquis of Argyle, who pro- 


ſecuted the King's Friends with the utmoſt malice, and protected and preſery'd 


the reſt according to his deſire. He gave the King aſſurance from the moſt conſider- 


able Perſons, who had retired into the High-lands, That they would never 
ce (werve from their duty; and that they would be able, during the Winter, to 


© infeſt the Enemy by incurſions into their Quarters, and that if Middleton might 


te be ſent to them with ſome ſupply of Armes, they would have an Army 
«* ready againſt the Spring, ſtrong enough to meet with Monk. He ſaid, He 
«* was Addreſled from Scotland to the Lords in the Tower, who did not then know 
e that Middleton had arriv'd in ſafety with the King; and therefore they had 
«© commanded him, if neither Middleton, nor the Lord Newburgh were about his 
« Majeſty, that then he ſhould repair to the Marquis of Ormond, and deſire 
“him to preſent him to the King; but that, having found both thoſe Lords there 
« he had made no farther Application than to them, who had brought him to 
* his Majeſty. He told the King, That both thoſe in Scotland, and thoſe in 
the Tower, made it their humble requeſt, or rather a condition to his Majeſ- The Requeſts 
* ty; that, except it were granted, they would no more think of ſerving his of 8 
* Majeſty: The condition was, that whatever ſhould have relation to his Ser- re. 
* might not be communicated to the Queen, the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord 
* Jermyn, or the Lord Wilmot. They profeſſed all duty to the Queen, but they 
* knew ſhe had too good an opinion of the Marquis of Argyle; who would infal- 
* libly come to know whatever was known to either of the other. 2 
Tax King did not expect that any notable Service could be perform'd by his 
Friends in Scotland for his Advantage, or their own Redemption; yet did not think 
it fit to ſeem to undervalue the Profeſſions, and Overtures of thoſe who had, dur- 
ing his being amongſt them, made all poſſible demonſtration of Affection, and du- 
ty to him, and therefore reſoly d to grant any thing they deſired; and ſo promiſed 
not to communicate any thing of what they propoſed to the Queen, or the other 
three Lords. But ſince they propoſed preſent Diſpatches to be made of Com- 


- miſſions, and Letters, he wiſhed them to conſider, whom they would be willing 


to truſt in the performing that Service. The next day they attended his Majeſty 
"gain, and deſired, That all matters relating to Scotland might be conſulted by 
his Majeſty with the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Newburgh, and the 2 

E n cellor 


« King; for aſſoon as the troubles begun, the Hugonots of France had generally 
« expreſſed great Malice to the late King, and very many of their Preachers and 
6 Mmiſters had publickly and induſtriouſly juſtified the Rebellion, and pray'd for 
the good ſucceſs of it, and their Synod it ſelf had in ſuch a manner inveigh'd a. 


A 


£ 


gainſt the Church of England, that they, upon the matter, profeſſed themſelves 
ce to be of another Religion; and inveigh'd againſt Epiſcopacy, as if it were in- 
{© conſiſtent with the proteſtant Religion. That one of their great Profeſſors at 
ce their Univerſity of Saumur, who was look'd upon as a Man of the moſt mo. 
« derate ſpirit amongſt their Miniſters, had publiſh'd an Apology for the general 
« inclination of that Party to the proceedings of the Parliament of England, leſt it 
«© might give ſome jealouly to their own King of their inclination to Rebellion, 
ce and of their opinion that it was lawful for Subjects to take up Arms againſt 
ce their Prince; which, he ſaid, could not be done in Fance without manifeſt 
«© Rebellion, and incurring the diſpleaſure of God for the manifeſt breach 
c of his Commandments ; becauſe the King of France is an abſolute King, in- 
* dependentupon any other Authority. But that the Conſtitution of the King. 


dom of England was of another Nature; becauſe the King there is fubordi- 


"The King de- 
clar d he 
would not go. 


<« nate to the Parliament, which hath Authority to raiſe Arms for the Reformation 
ce of Religion, or for the executing the publick Juſtice of the Kingdom againſt all 


< thoſe who violate the Laws of the Nation, ſo that the War might be juſt There, 


« which in no caſe could be warrantable in Fance. : 
T x x Chancellor told the King, © That, after ſuch an indignity offer'd to him, 


and to his Crown, and ſince they had now made ſuch a diſtinction between the 


«© Epiſcopal and the Presbyterian Government, that they thought the Profeſſors 
< were not of the ſame Religion, his going to Charenton could not be without 
ce this effect, that it would be concluded every where, that his Majeſty thought 
ce the one or the other Profeſſion to be indifferent; which would be one of the moſt 
« deadly wounds to the Church of England that it had yet ever ſuffer d. Theſe 
reaſons prevail'd ſo far with the King's own natural averſion from what had been 
propoſed, that he declared poſitively, © He would never go to Charenton; which 
determination eaſed him from any farther application of that People. The reproach 
of this reſolution was wholely charged upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
the implacable Enemy of all Presbyterians, and as the only Man who diverted 
the King from having a good opinion of them: Whereas in truth, the daily in- 
formation he receiv'd from the King himſelf of their barbarous behaviour in Sot- 


land towards him, and of their inſupportable pride and pedantry in their Manners, 
did confirm him in the judgment he had always made of their Profeſſion, and he 


new Model, and was at liberty to do what he thought beſt for himſelf, yet the) 


was the more grievous to thoſe of that Profeſſion, becauſe they could not, as they 
uſed to do all thoſe who oppoſed and croſſed them in that manner, accuſe him of 
being Popiſhly affected, and govern'd by the Papiſts; ro whom they knew he 
was equally odious; and the Queen's knowing him to be moſt diſaffected to her 
Religion, made her willing to appear moſt diſpleaſed for his hindering the King 
from going to Charenton. „„ 
THERE was another Accident, vhich fell out at this time, and which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer foreſaw would exceedingly increaſe the Queen's prejudice to 
him; which he did very heartily deſire to avoid, and to recover her Majeliy s 
favour by all the ways he could purſue with his duty; and, in conſiſtence with 
that, did never, in the leaſt degree, diſpoſe his Majeſty to deny any thing to her 
which ſhe own'd the deſire of. Lieutenant General Middleton, who had been take" 
Priſoner after Worceſter Fight, after he was recover'd of his wounds was ſent Pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London; where were likewiſe many Noble Perſons of that 
Nation, as the Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Lautherdale, and many otners. But 
as They of the Parliament had a greater regard for Middleton, than for any other 
of that Country, knowing him to be a Man of great honour and courage, and 
much the beſt Officer the Scots had, ſo they had a hatred of him proportionable; 
and rhey thought they had him at their Mercy, and might proceed againſt 8 
more warrantably for his life, than againſt their other Priſoners; becauſe he _ 
heretofore, in the beginning of the War, ſerv'd them: and though he had quite 
their Service at the ſame time when they caſhier'd the Earl ot Eſſex, and made their 


reſoly'd to free themſelves from any farther apprehenſions and fear of him? To 


that purpoſe they erected a new High Court of Juſtice, for the Trial of {ome 
Perſons who had been troubleſome to them, and eſpecially Middleton 3" 
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Tris laſt, after he had eſcaped from Morceſter, and travelled two or three 
days, found himſelf ſo tormented and weakened by his Wounds, that being near 
the Scat of the Earl of Stamford, whoſe Lieutenant Colonel he had been in the begin- 
ning of the War, and being well known to his Lady, he choſe to commit himſelf Middleton 


to Her rather than to her Husband ; hoping that in honour ſhe would have found and Maſſey 


ſome means to preſerve him. But the Lady had only charity to cure his * * * =_ 
Wounds, not courage to conceal his Perſon ; and ſuch Advertiſements were given A'S 
of him, that aſſoon as he was fit to be remov'd, he was likewiſe ſent to the Tow- be tried by 4 
er, aud deſtin'd to be ſacrificed by the High Court of Juſtice together with Mid- Higb Court 
dleton, for the the future ſecurity of the Common-wealth. of Juſtice. 
Bou r now the Presbyrerian intereſt ſhew'd itſelf, and doubtlels in enterpriſes of 

this Nature, was very powerful; having in all places Perſons devoted to them, 

who were ready to obey their Orders, though they did not pretend to be of their 

party. And the time Approaching that they were ſure Middleton was to be Middleton 
tried, that is, to be executed, they gave him ſo good and particular Advertiſe- (14 eſ- 
ment, that he took his leave of his Friends in the Tower, and made his Eſcape ; France. 
and having Friends enough to ſhelter him in London, after he had concealed himſelf. 

there a Fortnight or three Weeks, that the diligence of the firſt examination and 


enquiry was over, he was ſafely Tranſported into Hance. And within tew days 


after, Maſſey had the ſame good fortune, to the grief and vexation of the very 44 Maſſey 


Soul of Cromwell; who thirited after the blood of thoſe two Perſons. eſcapes. 
Wren Middleton came to the oy to Paris, he brought with him a little An Account 

Soth Vicar, who was known to the King, one Mr. Knox, who brought Letters of Scotland 

of credit to his Majeſty, and ſome Propoſitions from his Friends in Scotland, and un to the 

other Diſpatches from the Lords in the Tower, with whom he had conferr'd af- OE 5. i 

ter Middleton had eſcaped from thence. He brought the relation of the terror that 710+ midate. 

was {truck into the hearts of that whole Nation by the ſevere proceedings of Gene- ton brought 

ral Mewk, to whoſe care Cromwell had committed the Reduction of that Kingdom, With him. 

upon the taking of Dundee, where Perſons of all Degrees and Qualities were put . 

to the Sword atter the Town was enter'd, and all left to plunder; upon which all 

other places render d. All Men complain'd of the Marquis of Argyle, who pro- 

ſecuted the King's Friends with the utmoſt malice, and protected and preſery'd 

the reſt according to his deſire. He gave the King aſſurance from the moſt conſider- 

able Perſons, who had retired into the High- lands, . That they would never 

« (werve from their duty; and that they would be able, during the Winter, to 

« infeſt the Enemy by incurſions into their Quarters, and that if Middleton might 

« be ſent to them with ſome ſupply of Armes, they would have an Arm 

ce ready againſt the Spring, ſtrong enough to meet with Monk. He ſaid, He 

© was Addrefled from Scotland to the Lords in the Tower, who did not then know 

* that Middleton had arriv'd in ſafety with the King; and therefore they had 

«© commanded him, if neither Middleton, nor the Lord Newburgh were about his 

« Majeſty, that then he ſhould repair to the Marquis of Ormond, and deſire 

4 him to preſent him to the King; but that, having found both thoſe Lords there 

« he had made no farther Application than to them, who had brought him to 

e his Majeſty. He told the King, That both thoſe in Scotland, and thoſe in 

the Tower, made it their humble requeſt, or rather a condition to his Majeſ- The Requeſts 

« ty; that, except it were granted, they would no more think of ſerving his 4 1 

* Majeſty: The condition was, that whatever ſhould have relation to his Ser- 3 N 

«© vice in Scotland, and to Their Perſons who were to venture their lives in it, 

* might not be communicated to the Queen, the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord 

* Jermyn, or the Lord Wilmot. They profeſſed all duty to the Queen, but they 

* knew ſhe had too good an opinion of the Marquis of Argyle; who would infal- 

© libly come to know whatever was known to either of the other. LEE 

Tux King did not expect that any notable Service could be perform'd by his 

Friends in Scotland for his Advantage, or their own Redemption; yer did not think 

it fit to ſeem to undervalue the Profeſſions, and Overtures of thoſe who had, dur- 

ing his being amongſt them, made all poſſible demonſtration of Affection, and du- 

ty to him, and therefore reſolv'd to grant any thing they deſired; and ſo promiſed 

not to communicate any thing of what they propoſed to the Queen, or the other 

three Lords. But fince they propoſed preſent Diſpatches to be made of Com- 

miſſions, and Letters, he wiſhed them to conſider, whom they would be willin 

to truſt in the performing that Service. The next day they attended his Majeſty 

gain, and deſired, That all matters relating to Scotland might be conſulted b 

his Majeſty with the Marquis of Ormond, the Lord Newburgh, and the 2 
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260 The HISTOKI Book XIII. 
The King ap- © cellor of the Exchequer ; and that all the Diſpatches might be made by the 


« Chancellor; which the King conſented to; and bid the Lord Newburgh gg 
with them to him, and let them know his Majclty's pleaſure. And thercupon 
the Lord Newburgh brought Middleton to the Chancelor; who had never cen jus 
face before. 

Tu Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, beliey'q 
that the King had nothing at this time to do but to be quiet, and caretully avoid 
doing any thing that might do him hurt, and to expect ſome bleſled conjuncture 
trom the Amity of Chriſtian Princes, or ſome ſuch Revolution of Affairs in Eyg. 
land by their own Diſcontents, and Diviſions amongſt themſelves, as might make 
it ſca{onable for his Majeſty again to ſhew himſeif. And therctore they pro- 


poſed nothing to themſelves bur patiently to expect one ot thoſe conjunctutes, and, 


in the mean time, ſo to behave themſelves to the Queen, that without being re- 
ceiv'd into her truſt and confidence, which they did not affect, they might enjoy 
her Grace and good Acceptation. But the deſignation of them to this Sc lu- 
trige, croſſed all this imagination, and ſhook that foundation of Peace and Tran— 
quillity, upon which they had raiſed their preſent hopes. 
TR Chancellor therefore went preſently tothe King, and beſought him with 
earneſtneſs, That he would not lay that Burthen upon him, or engage him in 
any part of the Counſels of that People. He put his Majeſty in mind ot © The 
c continued avow'd jealouſy, and diſpleaſure, which that whole Party in that 
« Nation had ever had againit him; and that his Majeſty very well knew, that 
« thoſe Noble Perſons who ſery'd him beſt when he was in Scotland, and in whole 
« Affection and Fidelity he had all poſſible ſatisfaction, had ſome prejudice agaiatt 
c him, and would be troubled when they ſhould hear that all their Secrets were 
c commited to Him. He told his Majeſty, this Truſt would for ever deprive 
« him of all hope of the Queen's Favour; who could not but diſcern it within 
cc three or four days, and, by the frequent reſort of the Scoziſh Vicar to him 
(who had the Vanity to delire long conferences with him) That there was ſome 
« Secret in hand which was kept from Her; and ſhe would as eaſily diſcover, 
ce that the Chancellor was privy to it, by his reading Papers to his Majelty, and 
c his Signing them; and would from thence conclude, that He had perſwaded 
© him to exclude her Majeſty, from that Truſt ; which ſhe would never forgive. 
Upon the whole, he renew'd his importunity, That he might be excuſed from 
ce this confidence. | ; Ee 
Txt King heard him with patience and attention enough; and confeſſed, 
<© That he had reaſon not to be ſollicitous for that Employment; but he wiſhed 
*© him to conſider withal, that he muſt either undertake it, or that his Majeſty 
«© mult in plain terms reje& the Correſpondence ; which, he ſaid, he thought he 
* would not adviſe him to do. If his Majeſty entertain'd it, it could not be im- 
* agin'd that all thoſe Tranſactions could paſs through his own hand, or if they 
could, his being ſhut up ſo long alone would make the ſame diſcovery. Whom 
< then ſhould he truſt? The Lord Newburgh, it was very true, was a very honeſt 
% Man, and worthy of any Truſt; but he was not a Counſellor, and nothing 
could be ſo much wonder'd at, as his frequent being ſhut up with him; and 
6 more, his bringing any Papers to him to be ſign'd. As to the general prejudice 
« which he conceiv'd was againſt him by that Party, his Majeſty told him, 
The Nation was much alter'd ſince he had to do with them, and that no Men 
© were betterlov'd by them now than They who had from the beginning been faith- 


La) 


ful to his Father; and Himſelf, To which he added, that Middleton had the 


c Jeaſt in him, of any infirmities moſt incident to that Party, that he knew: And 
* that he would find him a Man of great Honour and Ingenuity, with whom he 


_< would be well pleaſed. His Maieſty ſaid, © He would frankly declare to his 


The Cbance- 
lor ſubmits; 
and vas ac- 
cordingly 
trufted in 
thoſe 4fjairs, 


% Mother, that he had receiv'd ſome Intelligence out of Scotland, and that he 
* was obliged, and had given his word to thoſe whoſe Lives would be forfeited 
* if known, that he would not communicate it with any but thoſe who were 
« choſen by themſelves; and, after this, ſhe could not be offended with his re- 
5e ſervation: And concluded with a gracious Conjuration and command to the 
* Chancellor, that he ſhould chearfully ſubmit, and undergo that Employment; 
* which, he aſſured him, ſhould never be attended with prejudice or inconvent- 
© ence to him. In this manner, he ſubmitted himſelf to the King's diſpoſal, and 
was truſted throughout that Affair; which had ſeveral Stages in the years follow- _ 
ing, and did produce the inconveniencies he had foreſeen, and render'd him ſo 


unacceptable to the Queen, that ſhe eaſily entertain'd thoſe prejudices nm, 
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him, which thoſe ſhe moſt truſted were always ready to infuſe into her, and un- 
der which he was compell'd to bear many hardſhips. | 
'Tx1s uncomfortable Condition of the King was render'd yet more deſperate, 
by the Streights, and Neceſſities, into which the French Court was about this 
time plunged: So that they who hitherto had ſhew'd no very good will to aſſiſt the 
King, were now become really unable to do it. The Parliament of Paris had be- 
haved themſelves ſo refractorily to all their King's Commands, preſſed ſo impor- 
tunately for the Liberty of the Princes, and ſo impatiently for the remove of 
the Cardinal, that the Cardinal was at laſt compell'd to perſwade the Queen to con- 
ſent to both: And ſo himſelf rid to Havre de Grace, and deliver'd the Queen's 
Warrant to ſet them at Liberty, and after a ſhort Conference with the Prince 
of Conde, he continued his own Journey towards Germany, and paſſed in diſguiſe 
with two or three Servants, till he came near Cologne, and there he remain'd at a 


Houſe belonging to that Elector. 


. 


o 


WEN the Princes came to Paris, they had receiv'd great welcome from the 


— 


2 


The Troubles 
of the French 
Court about 
this times 


Parliament, and the City; and inſtead of cloſing with the Court, which it was 


thought they would have done, the Wound was widen'd without any hope of recon- 


ciliation: So that the King and Queen Regent, withdrew from thence; the Town 


was in Arms; and Fire and Sword denounced againſt the Cardinal; his Goods 
ſold at an Outcry ; and a price {et upon his Head; and all Perſons who profeſſed 


any Duty to their King, found themſelves very unſafe in Paris. During all this 


time the Queen of England and the King, with their Families, remain'd in the 
Louvre, not knowing whither to go, nor well able to ſtay there; the Aſſignements, 
which had been made for their Subſiſtence, not being paid them: And thelooſe 
People of the Town begun to talk of the Duke of 7ork's being in Armes againſt 
them. But the Duke of Orleans, under whoſe name all the diſorders were commit- 
ted, and the Prince of Conde, viſited our King and Queen with many Profeſſions 
of Civility ; but thoſe were ſhortly abated likewiſe, when the Fench King's Ar- 
my came upon one ſide of the Town, and the Saniſb, with rhe Duke of Lor- 


_ raine's, upon the other. The French Army thought they had the Enemy upon an 


advantage, and deſir'd to have a Battle with them; which the other declin'd ; 
all which time, the Court had an underhand Treaty with the Duke of Lorraine; 


and, upon a day appointed, the French King ſent to the King of England, to de- 


fire him to confer with the Duke of Lorraine; who lay then with his Army 
within a Mile of the Town. There was no reaſon viſible for that deſire, nor 


could it be conceiv'd, that his Majeſty's interpoſition could be of moment; yet 


his Majeſty knew not how to refuſe it; but immediately went to the place aflign'd 
where he found both Armies drawn up in Battalia within Cannon ſhot of each 
other. Upon his Majeſty's coming to the Duke of Lorraine, the Treaty was a- 
gain reviv'd, and Meſſages ſent between the Duke and Marſhal Turenne. In fine, 


the Night approaching, both Armies drew off from their ground, and his Majeſty 


teturn'd to the Louvre; and before the next Morning the Treaty was finiſh'd be- 
tween the Court and the Duke of Lorraine; and he march'd away with his whole 


Army towards Flanders, and left the Spaniards to ſupport the Parliament againſt 


the Power of the French Army; which advanced upon them with that Reſoluti- 
on, that, though they defended themſelves very bravely, and the Prince of Conde 
did the Office of a brave General in the Fauxbourg St. Marceaux, and at the 
Port St. Antonie, in which places many gallant Perſons of both ſides were lain, they 
had been all cut off, if the City had not been prevail'd with to ſuffer them to re- 
tire into it; which they had no mind to do. And thereupon the King's Army 
retir'd to their old Poſt, four Leagues off, and attended future advantages: The 
King having a very great Party in the Parliament and the City, which abhorr'd the 
Kelving and entertaining the Spaniards into their bowels. _ UE 
Tus Retreat of the Duke of Lorraine, broke the neck of the Prince of Conde's 


deſign. He knew well he ſhould not be long able to retain the Duke of Orleans 


from treat ing with the Court, or keep the Pariſians at his Devotion; and that 
the Duke de Beaufort, whom they had made Governour of Paris, would be wea- 
Ty of the Contention. For the preſent, they were all incenſed againſt the Duke 
of Lorraine ; and were well enough contented that the People ſhould believe, that 
tis defection in the Duke was wrought by the activity, and interpoſition of the 

ing of England; and they who did know that his Intereſt could not have produc- 
ed that effect, could not tell how to interpret his Majeſty's Journey to ſpeak with 
the Duke in ſo unſeaſonable a conjuncture: So that, as the People expreſſed, 
nd uſed all the inſolent reproaches againſt the Erglih Court at the Louvre, and 
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loudly threaten'd to be reveng'd, ſo neither the Duke of Orleans, nor the Prince of 
Conde, made any viſit there, or expreſſed the leaſt Civility towards it. In truth, 
our King and Queen did not think themſelves out of danger, nor ſtirred out of 
the Louvre for many days, until the Fench Court thought themſelves obliged to 
provide for their Security, by adviſing the King and Queen to remove, and aflign'q 
St. Germain's to them for their Retreat. Then his Majeſty ſent to the Duke of 
The King of Orleans, and Prince of Conde, © That their purpoſe was to leave the Town: Up- 
England and on which there was a Guard that attended them out of the Town in the evening, 
his Mother Which could not be got to be jn readineſs till then; and they were ſhortly after 
remove to St. met by ſome Troops of Horſe ſent by the French King, which conducted them 
Germain's. by Torch-light to St. Germain's; where they arriv'd about midnight; and re- 
main'd there without any diſturbance, till Paris was reduced to that King's Obe. 
dience. | ; 

Ir is a very hard thing for People who have nothing to do, to forbear doing 
ſomething which they ought not to do, and the King might well hope that, ſince 
he had nothing elſe left to enjoy, he might have enjoy d quiet and repoſe; and 
that a Court which had nothing to give, might have been free from Faction and 
Ambition; whilſt every Man had compoſed himſelf to bear the ill fortune he was 
reduced to for Conſcience ſake, which every Man pretended to be his caſe, with 
ſubmiſſion and content, till it ſhould pleaſe God to buoy up the King from the 
lowneſs he was in; who in truth ſuffer'd much more than any Body elſe. 
"he: But whilſt there are Courts in the World, Emulation and Ambition will be inſe pa- 
| rable from them; and Kings who have nothing to give,ſhall be preſſed to promiſe; 
which oftentimes proves more inconvenient and miſchievous than any preſent gift 
could be, becauſe they always draw on more of the ſame title, and pretence; and 
as they who receive the Favours, are not the more ſatisfied, ſo they who are not 
paid in the ſame kind, or who, out of modeſty and diſcretion, forbear to maks 
ſuch Svits, are griev'd and offended to ſee the vanity and preſumption of bold Men 

ſo unſeaſonably gratified and encouraged. | Oe 
THz King found no benefit of this kind in being ſtripp'd of all his Dominions 
and all his Power, Men were as importunate, as hath been ſaid before, for Hon- 
Sollicitations Ours, and Offices, and Revenues, as if they could have taken Poſſeſſion of them 
for places in aſſoon as they had been granted, though but by promiſe : And Men who would 
the King's not have had the preſumption to have ask'd the ſame thing, if the King had been 
Court. in England, thought it very juſtifiable to demand it, becauſe he was not there; 
ſince there were ſo many hazards that they ſhould never live to enjoy what he pro- 
miſed. The vexations he underwent of this kind cannot be exprefled ; and who- 
ſoever ſucceeded not in his unreaſonable deſires, imputed it only to the ill Nature 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and concluded, that He alone obſtructed it, 
becauſe they always receiv'd very gracious Anſwers from his Majeſty : So that 
though his wants were as viſible and notorious as any Man's, and it appear'd he 
got nothing for himſelf, he paid very dear in his peace and quiet for the credit, 
and intereſt he was thought to have with his Maſter. | 
| TE Lord MVilmot had, by the opportunity of his late Converſation with the 
_ King in his Eſcape, drawn many kind expreſſions from his Majeſty ; and he thought 
he could not be too ſollicitous to procure ſuch a Teſtimony of his Grace and 
Favour, as might diſtinguiſh him from other Men, and publiſh the eſteem the 
King had of him. Therefore he importuned his Majeſty that he would make 
him an Earl, referring the time of his Creation to his Majeſty's own choice : And 
the modeſty of this reference prevail'd ; the King well knowing, that the ſame 
Honour would be deſir'd on the behalf of another, by one whom he ſhould be 
unwilling to deny. But ſince it was not ask'd for the preſent, he promiſed to do 
it in a time that ſhould appear to be convenient for his Service. — 

THERE were Projects of another kind, which were much more troubleſome; 
in which the Projectors till conſider'd themſelves in the firſt place, and what theilt 
condition might prove to be by the Succeſs. The Duke of York was fo well 
pleaſed with the fatigue of the War, that he thought his condition very agree?” 
ble ; but his Servants did not like that courſe of Life ſo well, at leaſt deſir'd lo 
far to improve it, that they might reap ſome Advantages to themſelves out of His ap- 
pointments. Sr. John Berkley was now, upon the Death of the Lord Byron by 
which the Duke was deprived of a very good Servant, become the ſuperior 0 his 
33 Family, and call'd himſelf, without any Authority for it Intendant des Aﬀfaire 
Der 3 de ſon Alteſſe Royale ; had the management of all his Receipts and Disburſements: 


nour, dies, And all the reſt depended upon him, He deſir'd, by all ways, to get a better BY 
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venue for his Maſter, than the ſmall Penſion he receiv'd from France; and thought 
no expedient ſo proper for him, as a Wite of a great and noble Fortune; which 
he preſumed he ſhould have the managing F | 
THERE was then a Lady in the Town, Mademoiſelle de Lougueville, the Daugh- 
ter of the Duke de Longueville by his firſt Wife, by whom ſhe was to inherit a very 
fair Revenue, and had title to a very conſiderable Sum of Money, which her 
Father was obliged to account for: So that ſhe was look'd upon, as one ot the 
reateſt and richeſt Marriages in Fance, in reſpect of her Fortune; in reſpect of 
her Perſon not at all attractive, being a Lady of a very low Stature, and that Sta- 
ture ſomewhat detorm'd. This Lady Sr. 70% deſign'd for the Duke; and treat- S. johngerk- 
ed with thoſe Ladies who were neareſt to her, and had been truſted with the Edu- ley deſigns 
cation of her, before he mention'd it to his Royal Highneſs. Then he perſwaded ag rw 
him, © That all hopes in Exgland were deſperate: That the Government was eng mp 
« ſo ſettled there, thar it could never be ſhaken; ſo that his Highneſs muſt think pukꝰs Wife. 
« of no other Fortune than what heſhould make by his Sword: That he was now 
« upon the Stage where he mult act out his Life, and that he ſhould do well to 
« think of providing a Civil Fortune for himſelf, as well as a Martial; which could 
« only be by Marriage : And then ſpoke of Mademoiſelle de Longueville, and made 
her Fortune ar leaſt equal to what it was: * Which, he ſaid, when once his High- 
« neſs was poſſeſſed of, he might ſell; and thereby raiſe Money to pay an Army 
« to Invade Exgland, and ſo might become the Reſtorer of the King his Brother: 
« This he thought very practicable, if his Highneſs ſeriouſly and heartily would 
* endeavour it. The Duke himſelf had no averſion from Marriage, and the con- 
ſideration of the Fortune, and the circumſtances which might attend it, made it 
not the leſs acceptable; yet he made no other Anſwer to it, © Than that he muſt 
« firſt know the King's and Queen's judgement of it, before he could take any re- 
« ſolution what to do. Upon which Sr. Zhu undertook, with his Highneſs's appro- 
bation, to propoſe it to their Majeſties himſelf, and accordingly firſt ſpoke with 
the Queen, enlarging on all the benefit which probably might attend it. 
Ir was beliey'd, that the firſt Overture and Attempt had not been made with- 
out her Majeſty's privity, and approbation; for the Lord Fer;yn had been no leſs 
active in the contrivance than Sr. John Berkley: Let her Majeſty refuſed to de- 
liver any opinion in it, till ſne knew the King's: And ſo at laſt, after the young 
Lady her ſelf had been ſpoken to, his Majeſty was informed of it, and his ap- 
probation deſir'd ; with which he was not well pleaſed ; and yet was unwilling to 
uſe his Authority to obſtruct what was look'd upon as ſo great a benefit and ad- 
vantage to his Brother; though he did not diſſemble his Reſentment of their Pre- 
ſumption who undexrtook to enter upon Treaties of that Nature, with the ſame liberty 
as if it concern'd only their own Kindred and Allies: However, he was very re- 
ſerv'd in ſaying what he thought of it. Whilſt his Majeſty was in deliberation, all 
the ways were taken to diſcover what the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
judgement was; and the Lord Fermyn ſpoke to him of it, as a matter that would 
not admit any doubt on the King's part, otherwiſe than fromthe difficulty of bring- 
ing it to paſs, in regard the Lady's Friends would not eaſily be induced to give 
their conſent. But the Chancellor could not be drawn to make any other Anſwer, 
than © that it was a Subject ſo much above his comprehenſion, and the conſe- 
* quences might be ſuch, that he had not the Ambition to deſire to be conſulted 
« with upon it; and that leſs than the King's or Queen's Command ſhould not 
3 ͤinduce him to enter upon the diſcourſe of it. 75 
Ir was not long before the Queen ſent for him; and ſeeming to complain of The Queen 
the importunity, which was uſed towards her in that affair, and as if it were not conſults the 
grateful to her, ask'd him, what his opinion of it was? To which he anſwer'd, 12 of 
That he did not underſtand the convenience of it ſo well, as to judge whether „ ebe 
* It were like to be of benefit to the Duke of Dy: But he thought, that neither Marriage. 
* the King, nor her Majeſty, ſhould be willing that the Heir of the Crown | 
: * ſhould be Married before the King himſelf ; or that it ſhould be in any Woman's 
* power to ſay, that, if there were but one perſon dead, ſhe ſhould be a Queen: 
: With which her Majeſty, who no doubt did love the King with all poſſible 
7 tenderneſs, ſeem'd to be mov'd as if it had been a conſideration ſhe had not thought 


2 of before; and ſaid, with ſome warmth, That ſhe would never give her 
** conſent that it ſhould be ſo. However, this Argument was quickly made 
. known to the Duke of Jork, and ſeveral gloſſes made upon it, to the reproach 


of the Chancellor: Jet it made ſuch an impreſſion, that there were then as ac- 
Uve endeavours to find a convenient Wife for the King himſelf, and Mademoiſelle the 
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Paugghter of the Duke of Orleans, by his firſt Wife, who, in the Right of her 
Mademoiſelle Mother, was already poſſeſſed of the fair inheritance of the Dutchy of Mompenſi;e 
likewiſe was thought of. To this the Queen was much inclined, and the King himtelt not 
Hap, pov averſe; both looking too much upon the relief it might give to his preſent necef. 
7 ſities, and the convenience of having a place to repoſe in, as long as the ſtorm 
ſhould continue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no thought, by the con. 
cluſion he had made in the other Overture, to have drawn on this Propoſition, 
and the Marquis of Ormond and He were no leſs troubled with this, than with the 
former; which made them be look*d upon as Men ot contradiction. 
The Marquis THEY repreſented to the King, © Thar, as it could adminiſter only ſome com. 
of Ormond's © petency toward his preſent ſubſiſtence, ſo it might exceedingly prejudice his 
and the Chan © future hopes, and alienate the Affections of his Friends in England: That the 
oy _ © Lady was elder than He by ſome years; which was an exception amongſt pri- 
eee wo vate Perſons; and had been obſerv'd not to be proſperous to King's: That 
againſt this, © his Majeſty muſt expect to be preſſed to thoſe things in point of Religion, 
* which he could never conſent to; and yet he ſhould undergo the ſame diſad- 
« vantage as if he had conſented, by many Men's believing he had done ſo. 
They beſought him © To ſet his heart entirely upon the recovery of Exgland, 
6e and to indulge to nothing that might reaſonably obſtruct that, either by mak- 
<« ing him leſs intent upon it, or by creating new difficulties in the purſuing it. 
« His Majeſty aflur'd them That his heart was ſet upon nothing elſe; and, if 
© he had inclination to this Marriage, it was becauſe he believ'd it might much 
e facilitate the other: That he look'd not upon her Fortune, which was very 
« great, as an Annual ſupport to him, but as a ſtock that ſhould be at his git- 
* polal; by ſale whereof he might raiſe Money enough to raiſe a good army to 
c attempt the recovery of his Kingdoms: And that he would be well aflured, 
ce that it ſhould be in his power to make that uſe of it, before he would be 
c engaged inthe Treaty: that he had no apprehenſion of the preſſures which 
© would be made in matters of Religion; becauſe if the Lady did once conſent 
© to the Marriage, ſhe would affect nothing but what might advance the reco- 
<« very of his Dominions: which ſhe would. quickly underſtand any unreaſo- 
© nable Conceſſions in Religion would never do. In a word, his Majelty diſ- 
cover'd enough to let them ſee that he ſtood well enough inclined to the Overture 
it ſelf; which gave them trouble, as a thing which, in many reſpects was like to 
prove very inconvenient. . . 8 
Bur they were quickly freed from that apprehenſion. The Lady carried her 
ſelf in that manner, on the behalf of the Prince of Conde, and ſo offenſively to the 
French Court, having given fire her ſelf to the Cannon in the Baſtile upon the 
King at the Port St. Antonie, and done ſo many blameable things againſt the 
Hiench King and Queen, that they no ſooner heard of this diſcourſe, but they 
Both theſe de- Quickly put an end to it; the Cardinal, who was now return'd again, having long re- 
figns come to ſolv'd, that our King ſhould never owe any part of his Reſtitution to any counte- 
nothing. nance, or aſſiſtance, he ſhould receive from France; and, from the ſame conclu- 
ſion, the like end was put to all Overtures which had concern'd the Duke of Tok 
and the other Lad. e 8 
Tu RE was, ſhortly after, an unexpected Accident, that ſeem'd to make ſome 
alteration in the Affairs of Chriſtendom ; which many very reaſonably believ'd, 
7% Pamia. might have prov'd advantageous ro the King. The Parliament, aſſoon as they 
SE Poe had ſettled their Common-wealth, and had no Enemy they fear'd, had ſent Em- 
Embaſſadours baſſadours to their Siſter Republick, the States of the united Provinces, to invite 
to Holland them to enter into a ſtricter Alliance with them, and, upon the Matter, to be as 
to invite them one Common-wealth, and to have one Intereſt. They were receiv'd in Holand 
2 8 with all imaginable reſpect, and as great Expreſſions made, as could be, of an e- 
being tze aAual deſire that a firm Union might be eſtabliſh'd between the two Common- 
chief. wealths: and, for the forming thereof, Perſons were appointed to treat with 
the Embaſſadours; which was look'd upon as a matter that would eaſily ſucceed, 
ſince the Prince of Orange, who could have given powerful obſtructions in ſuch 
Caſes, was now dead, and all thoſe who adher'd to him, diſcountenanced, and 
remov'd from places of truſt and power in all the Provinces, and his Son an Infant, 
born after the Death of his Father, at the Mercy of the States even for his Support; 
the two Dowagers, his Mother and Grandmother, having great Joyntures out 
of the Eflate, and the reſt being liable to the payment of vaſt debts. In the Trez- 
ty, Saint: Fohn, who had the moſt truſt of the Embaſſy, being very powerful in 


the Parliament, and the knowa confident of Cromwell, preſſed ſuch a kind of Yor 
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da as muſt diſunite them from all their other Allies: So that, for the Friendſhip 
of England, they mult loſe the friendſhip of other Princes, and yet loſe many other 
Advantages in Trade, which they enjoy'd, and which they ſaw the younger 
and more powerful Common-wealrh would in a ſhort time deprive them of. This 
the States could not digeſt, and uſed all the ways they could to divert them from 
inſiiting upon ſo unreaſonable conditions; and made many large Overtures and 
Conceſſions, which had never been granted by them to the greateſt Kings, and 
were willing to quit ſome Advantages they had enjoyed by all the Treaties with 
the Crown of England, and to yield other conſiderable benefits which they always 


before denied to grant. | 3 | 
Bur this would nor ſatisfy, nor would the Embaſſadours recede from any par- 
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they receiv'd many Attronts from ſome Exgliſb, and from others, they return'd with 
great Preſents from the States, bur without any effect by the Treaty, or entring in- _= return 
to any terms of Alliance, and with the extreme indignation of Saint- John; which Ege. "Y 
he maniteſted aſſoon as he return'd ro the Parliament; who diſdaining likewiſe 
to find themſelves undervalued (that is, not valued above all the world beſides) 
reſently enter'd upon Counſels how they might diſcountenance and controle the 
Trade of Hulland, and encreaſe their own. | 

HEREVPoN they made that Act that © Inhibits all Forreign Ships from bring- .,,, 5 U 
« ing in any Merchandiſe or Commodities into England, but ſuch as were the 5 257, 


e proceed or growth of their ewn Country, upon the penalty of forfeiture of all upon make 


« fach Ships. This indeed concern'd all other Countries; but it did upon the e Att of 
matter, tocally ſuppreſs all Trade with Holland, which had very little Merchandiſe Navigation, 
of the growth of their own Country, but had uſed to bring in their Ships the growth 
of all other Kingdoms in the world; Wine from France and Spain, Spices from the 

Indies, and all Commodities from all other Countries; which they muſt now do no 

more. The Dutch Embaſſadour expoſtulated this matter very warmly, © As a 

© breach of Commerce and Amity, which would not conſiſt with the Peace be- 

« tween the two Nations; and that his Maſters could not look upon it otherwiſe 

e than as a Declaration of War. The Parliament Anſwer'd him ſupercilioufly, 

«© That hisMaſters might take it in what manner they pleas'd ; but They knew what 

« was beſt for their own State, and would not repeal Laws to gratify their 

* Neighbours; and cauſed the Act to be executed with the utmoſt rigour and 


ſeverity. | 
T = United Provinces now diſcern'd, that they had help'd to raiſe an Enemy 
that was too powerful for them, and that would not be treated as the Crown had 
been. However they could not believe it poſſible, that in the Infancy of their 
Republick, and when their Government was manifeſtly odious to all the Nobility 
and Gentry of the Kingdom, and the People generally weary of the Taxes and Im- 
politions upon the Nation for the ſupport of their Land-Armies, the Parliament 
would venture to increaſe thoſe Taxes and Impolitions proportionably to maintain 
anew War at Sea, at ſo vaſt an Expence, as could not be avoided ; and there- 
tore believ'd that they only made ſhew of this Courage to amule and terrify 
them. However, at the Spring, They ſer our a Fleet ſtronger than ot courſe they 
uſed to do; which made no impreſſion upon the Engliſh; who never ſuſpected 
that the Dutch durſt enter into a War with them. Beſides that they were confi- 
dent no ſuch Counſel and Reſolution could be taken on a ſudden, and without 
their having firſt Notice of it, they having ſeveral of the States General, and more 
of the States of Holland, very devoted to them. And therefore they increaſ- 
ed not their expence, but ſent out their uſual Fleet for the Guard of the Coaſt 
at their Seaſon, and with no other Inſtructions than they had been accuſtom'd 
o: _ | 
Tux Council of the Admiralty of Holland, which govern'd the Maritime Af- orders front 
fairs, without communication with the States General, gave their Inſtructious to the the Admiralty 
Admiral Van Trump, © That when he met any of the Engliſh Ships of War, he in Holland rg 
* ſhould not ſtrickè to them, nor ſhew them any other reſpect than what they _ 3 
receiv'd from them; and it the Eugliſb expoſtulated the matter, they ſhould an- « ;, we. en 
* {wer frankly that the refpect they had formerly ſhew'd upon thoſe Encounters, « Engliſh. 
2 was becauſe the Ships were the King's, and tor the good intelligence they had 
* with the Crowa ; but they had no reaſon to continugthe ſame in this alteration 
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<« pole: And if this Anſwer did not ſatisfy but that force was uſed towards them, 
ce they ſhould defend themſelves with their utmoſt vigour. Thele Inſtructions 
were very ſecret, and never ſuſpected by the Eg liſb Commanders; who had their 
old Inſtructions to oblige all Forreign Veſſels to ſtrike {ail to them; which had 
never been refuſed by any Nation. 

Ir was about the beginning of May in the year 165 2. that the Dutch Fleet, con- 
fiſting of above forty Sail, under the Command of Van Trump, rode at Anchor 
in Dover Road, being driven by a ſtrong Wind, as they pretended, from the 
Flanders Coaſt, when the Engliſb Fleet, under the Command of Blake ot a much 
leſſer Number, appear'd in view; upon which the Dutch weighed Anchor, and 
put out to Sea without ſtriking their Flag; which Blake obſerving, cauſed three 
Guns to be fired without any Ball. It was then obſerv'd, that there was an Expreſs 


gun upon this Ketch came, at the very time, from Holland, on board their Admiral; and it was 
account with then conceiv'd, that he had, by that Expreſs, receiv'd more politive Orders 


the Dutch. 


to Fight: For upon the Arrival of that Expreſs, he racked about, and bore di- 
realy towards the Engliſh Fleet; and the three Guns were no ſooner fired, but, in 


contempt of the Advertiſement, he diſcharged one ſingle Gun from his Poop, 


The States 
ſend two 
Embaſſa- 
dours into 
Englnd 
about, 


The Parlia- 
ment's An- 


ſwer to them. 
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and hung out a red Flag; and came up to the EAxgljh Admiral, and gave hima 
broad ſide ; with which he killed many of his Men, and damaged the Ship, 
Whereupon, though Blake was ſurpriſed, as not expecting ſuch an Aflault, he de- 
ferr'd not to give him the ſame rude ſalutation; and ſo both Fleets were torth- 
with engaged in a very fierce Encounter ; which continued for the ſpace of four 
hours, till the night parted them, after the loſs of much blood on both ſides. On 
the part of the Dutch, they loſt two Ships, whereof one was ſunk, and the other 
taken, with both the Captains, and near two hundred Priſoners. On the Egli 
{ide, there were many ſlain, and more wounded, but no Ship loſt, nor Officer 
of Name. When the morning appear'd, the Dutch were gone to their Coaſt. 
And thus the War was enter'd into, before it was ſuſpected in England. 

Wir what conſideration ſoever the Dutch had Embark'd themſelves in this 
ſudden Enterpriſe, it quickly appear'd they had taken very ill meaſures of the Peo- 
ple's Affections. For the news of this conflict was no ſooner arriv'd in Holland, 
but there was the moſt general conſternation, amongſt all ſorts of Men, that can 
be imagin'd ; and the States themſelves were ſo much troubled at it, that, with 
great expedition, they diſpatched twoextraordinary Embaſſadours into England; by 
whom they proteſted, © That the late unhappy Engagement between the Fleets 
ce of the two Common-wealths, had happen'd without their knowledge, and con- 
<« trary to the intention of the Lords the States General: That they had receiv'd 


the fatal tidings of ſo raſh an Attempt, and Action, with amazement, and aſto- 
cc 


niſhment ; and that they had immediately enter'd into conſultation, how they 


might beſt cloſe this freſh bleeding Wound, and to avoid the further Effu- 
* ſion of Chriſtian Blood, ſo much defir'd by the Enemies of both States: And 


< therefore they moſt earneſtly deſir'd them, by their mutual concurrence in Relt- 


gion, and by their mutual love of Liberty, that nothing might be done with pal- 
* ſion and heat; which would widen the breach; but that they might ſpeedily 


ec 


& receive ſuch an Anſwer, that there might be no farther obſtruction to the Trade 


<« of both Common-wealths. 3 _ 
To which this Anſwer was preſently return'd to them, That the civility 
* which they had alway ſhew'd towards the States of the United Provinces, was 
ce ſo notorious, that nothing was more ſtrange than the ill return they had made 
to them: That the extraordinary preparations, which they had made of a hun- 
dred and fifty Ships, without any apparent neceſſity, and the Inſtructions which 
had been given to their Sea-Officers, had adminiſter'd too much cauſe to be- 


cc 


cc 


“ eve, that the Lords the States General of the United Provinces had a purpoſe 


ce to uſurp the known Right which the Exgliſß have to the Seas, and to deſtro) 
their Fleets; which, under the protection of the Almighty, are their Walls and 
Bulwarks; ſo that they might be expoſed to the invaſion of any powerful Enemy * 
therefore they thought themſelves obliged to endeavour, by God's Aſſiſtance, 
to ſeek reparation for the injuries and damage they had already rece!\ © 
and to prevent the like for the future. However, they ſhould never be with- 
out an intention and deſire, that ſome effectual means might be found to eſta- 
„ bliſh a good Peace, ion, and right underſtanding, between the two Nati 


% on. , 
WHAT 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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* b d com- 
manded Blake preſently to Sail to the Northyrare': It being then the Seaſon of Blake r k-; 
the year tor the great Fiſherics of the Dutch upon the Coaſts of Scotland, and the their fil 
Illes of Orkney (by the benefit whereot they drive a great part of their Trade over © H + 94 
Eurote) where he now found their multitude of fiſhing Boats, guarded by twelve %% 1974 :; 
Ships of War; moſt of which, with the fiſh they had made ready, be brouglit h 
away with him as good prize. 4 6 | = 
WEN Blake was ſent to the North, Sr. George Ayſcue, being juſt return'd from | 
the Weſt Indies, was ſent with another part of the Fleet to the South; who, at his 
; \ , 7 Sr. G. Ayſcue 
very going out met with thirty Sail of their Merchants between Dover and thei or bak: 
Calais a good part whereof he took, or ſunk ; and forced the reſt ro run on Shore 30 $:il of 
upon the French Coaſt; which is very little better than being taken. From thence their Mer- 
he ſtood Weltward}; and near Plymouth, with thirty Sail of Men of War cute fights 
he engaged the whole Dutch Fleet conſiſting of ſixty Ships of War, and thirty, —— = 
Merchants. Ir was near four of the Clock in the Afternoon when both Fleets Plymouth: 
begun to engage, ſo that the Night quickly parted them; yet not before two of the 
Holland Ships of War were ſunk, and molt of the Men loſt ; the Dutch in that Ac- 
tion applying themſelves moſt to ſpoil the Tackling, and Sails of the Eng/þ ; in 
which they had ſo good ſucceſs, that the next Morning they were not able to 
give them farther chaſe, till their Sails and Rigging could be repaired. But no 
day paſſed without the taking and bringing in many and valuable Dutch Ships in- 
into the Ports of Exgland, which having begun their Voyages before any notice given 
to them of the War, were making haſt home without any fear of their Security: 
So that, there being now no hope of a Peace by the mediation of their Embaila- 
dours, who could not prevail in any thing they propoſed, they return'd ; and the 
War was proclaim'd on either ſide, as well as proſecuted. 
Txz King thought he might very reaſonably hope to reap ſome benefit and 
advantage from this War, ſo briskly enter'd upon on both ſides; and when he 
had fate ſtill till the return ot the Dutch Embaſſadours from London, and that all 
Treaties were given over, he believ'd it might contribute to his ends, if he made 
a Journey into Holland, and made ſuch Propoſitions upon the place as he might 


be adviſed to: But when his Majeſty imparted this deſign to his Friends there, 

who did really deſire to ſerve him, he was very warmly diſſwaded from coming 

thither; and aſſured, © That it was ſo far from being yet ſeaſonable, that it would 

$ cc more advance a Peace than any thing elſe that could be propoſed; and would, 

- e for the preſent, bring the greateſt prejudice to his Siſter, and to the affairs of 

d ce his Nephew the Prince of Orange, that could be imagin G. 5 

- Tux King hereupon took a reſolution to make an attempt which could do Ne King at 
* him no harm, if it did not produce the good he deſired. The Dutch Embaſſadour Paris po- 
1- then reſident at Paris, Monſieur Borrel, who had been Penſioner of Amſterdam, was % . 
d very much devoted to the King's Service, having been formerly Embaſſadour in h Dutch 
i- England, and had always dependence upon the Prince of Orange ſucceſſively, Enbaſſadour 
l. He communicated in all things with great freedom with the Chancellor of the bt he would 
0 Exchequer; who viſited him conſtantly once a Week, and receiv'd Advertiſe- 7% bis Inte- 
c 


ments, and Advices from him, and the Embaſladour frequently came to His Lodg- e 


, hetrs, 
ing. The King, upon conference only with the Marquis of Ormond, and the Chan- 8 

ty cellor, and enjoyning them ſecrecy, cauſed a Paper to be drawn up; in which he 

as declared, That he had a very good reaſon to believe, that there were many 

de Officers and Sea-men engaged in the Service of the Exgliſʒ Fleet, who under- 

m- * took that Service in hope to find a good opportunity to ſerve his Majeſty; and 

ich ** that if the Dutch were willing to receive him, he would immediately put him- 

be- ** {elt on board their Fleet, without requiring any Command, except of ſuch Ships 

ole ** only, as, upon their notice of his being there, ſhould repair to him out of the 

roy * Rebels Fleet: By this means, he preſum'd, © He ſnould be able much to weak- 

and en their Naval power, and to raiſe Diviſions in the Kingdom, by which the Dutch 

ny: * would receive benefit and Advantage. Having ſign'd this Paper, he ſent the 

ICE, Chancellor with it open, to ſhew to the Dutch Embailadour, and to deſire him to 

vd, nd it encloſed in his Letter to the States. The Embaſſadour was very much 

ith- lurpriſed with it, and made ſome ſcruple of ſending it, leſt he might be ſuſpe&ed 

ſta- to have adviſed it. For they were extremely jealous of him for his Affection to 

lati- the King, and for his dependence upon the Houſe of Orange. In the end, he 

= deſired © The King would encloſe it in a Letter to him, and oblige him to ſend 

HAT | 5 — 
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The French 
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eit to the States General: Which was done accordingly, and he ſent it by the 


Poſt to the States. | ES: : 
T nx War had already made the Councils of the States leſs united than they 


had been, and the Party that was known to be inclined to the Prince of Orange,re- 
cover'd courage, and joyn'd with thoſe who were no Friends to the War; and, 
when this Meflage from the King was read, magnified the King's Spirit in mak. 
ing this Overture, and wiſh'd that an Anſwer of very humble thanks and acknow. 
ledgement might be return'd to his Majelty. They faid, “ No means ought to 


be neglected that might abate the pride and power of the Enemy: And afloon as 


the People heard of it, they thought it reaſonable to accept the King's Offer 
De Wit, who was Penſioner of Holland, and had the greateſt influence upon 
their Counſels, had no mind to have any conjunction with the King ; which, he 
foreſaw, muſt neceſſarily introduce the pretences of the Prince of Orange; to 
whom he was an avow*d and declar'd Enemy. He told them, © Indeed it wasa very 
<« generous offer of the King; but if they ſhould accept it, they could never re- 
<« cede from his Intereſt; which, inſtead of putting an end to the War, of which 
ce they were already weary, would make it without end, and would be the ruin 
cc of their State: That whilſt they were free from being engaged in any Intereſt 
ce but their own, they might reaſonably hope that both ſides would be e— 
cc qually weary of the War, and then a Peace would eaſily enſue; which they ſhould 
cc otherwiſe put out of their own power; ſo that thanks were return'd to the 
King for his good Wiil; and they purſued theirown method in their Counſels, and 
were much ſuperior to thoſe who were of another opinion, deſiring nothing ſo much, 
as to make a Peace upon any conditions. 5 

Nox can it appear very wonderful, that the Duich made ſhew of fo much 
flegme in this affair, when the very choler and pride of the French, was, about 
the ſame time, ſo humbled by the Spirit of the Englih, that, though they took their 
Ships every day, and made them prize, and had now ſciſed upon their whole 
Fleet, that was going to the relief of Dunkirk (that was then cloſely beſieged by 
the Spaniard, and by the taking that Fleet, was deliver'd into their hands) yet the 
French would not be provok'd to be angry with them, or to expreſs any inclina- 
tion to the King; but ſent an Embaſſadour, which they had not before done, to 


expoſtulate very civilly with the Parliament for having been ſo unneighbourly, but 


in truth to deſire their Friendſhip upon what terms they pleaſed ; the Cardinal 
fearing nothing ſo mach, as that the Spaniard would make ſuch a conjunction 
with the new Common-wealth, as ſhould diſappoint and break all his deſtgns. 

T x inſupportable loſſes which the Dutch every day ſuſtain'd by the taking their 


Merchant Ships, and their Ships of War, and the total obſtruction of their Trade, 


broke their hearts, and encreaſed their factions and diviſions at home. All 
the Seas were cover'd with the Engliſh Fleets; which made no diſtin&ions of Sea- 
ſons but were as active in the Winter as the Summer: And engaged the Dutch 
upon any inequality of Number. The Dutch having been beaten in the Month of 
Oftober, and Blake having recciv'd a bruſh from them in the Month of Decenver, in 


the Month of January, the moſt dangerous ſeaſon of the Year, They having ap- 


In February 
Blake enga 
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The Dutch 
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pointed a Rendezvous of about one hundred and fifty Merchant Men, {ent 
a Fleet ot above one hundred Sail of Men of War to convoy them; and Bate, 
with a Fleet much inferior in number, engaged them in a very ſharp Battle from 
Noon till the Night parted them: Which diſpoſed them to endeavour to pretctve 
themſelves by flight ; but, in the Morning, they found that the Engliſh had at- 
tended them ſo cloſe, that they were engag'd again to fight, and ſo unproſperoully 
that after the loſs of above two thouſand Men, who were thrown overboard, be- 


ſides a multitude hurt, they were glad to leave fifty of their Merchant Men to 


the Engliſß, that they might make their flight the more ſecurely. 

T n1s laſt loſs made them ſend again to the Parliament to deſire a Peace; who 
rejected the Overture, as they pretended, © For want of formality (tor they 4. 
ways pretended a deſire of an honourable Peace) the Addreſsbeing made only b) the 
States of Holland, and Weſt-Hiexland, the States General being at that time not 
Aſſembled. It was generally belicy'd, that this Addreſs from Hlund was not 
only with the Approbation, but by the direction of Cromue#; who had rather 
conſenred to thoſe particulars, which were naturally like to produce that War, to 
gratify Saint-Joha (who was inſeparable from him in all his other Coun els, 


and was incenſed by the Dutch) than approv'd the Reſolution. And 1 4 
oF 
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found, by che expence ot the Engagements had already patted on botu udes, 
what an inſupportable Charge that War mult be attended with. Belides, he well 
diſcern'd that all Parties, Friends and Foes, Presbyterians, Independents, Le- 
vellers, were all united as to the carrying on the War; Which, he thougut, could 
proceed from nothing, but that the exceſs ot the expence mig at make it neceſſary 
to disband a great part of the Land Army (of which there appear'd no ule) to 
t the Navy; which they could not now be without. Nor had he Authori- 


ſuppor 
1 place his own Creatures there, all the Officers thereot being nominated and 
appointed ſolely by the Parliament: So that when this Addreſs was made by the 


Durch, he ſet up his whole reſt and intereſt, that it might be well accepted, and 
2 Treaty thereupon enter'd into, which when he could not bring to paſs, he laid 
to heart; and deferr'd not long, as will appear, to take vengeance upon the 
Parliament with a witneis, and by a way they leaſt thought of. 
| TrovGn Cromwel/ was Exerciſed with theſe contradictions and vexations at 
home, by the Authority of the Parliament, he found not the leaſt oppotition from 
abroad. He was more abſoluce in the other two Kingdoms, more tear'd, and 
more obey'd, than any King had ever been; and all tie Dominions belonging ro 
the Crown, own'd no other lubjection than io the Common-wealth ot England. 
The Iſles of Gueryſey, and Jerſey, and Scilly, were reduced; the former prefent- 
ly after the Battle ot Morceſter; and the other, after the King's return to Paris; Guernſey 
Sr. George Carteret having well detended Jerſey as long as he could, and being ſo 1 TH 
| overpower'd that he could no longer detend the lard, he retired into Caſtic Eli- reduced, Sr. 
zabeth; which he had fortified, aud provided with ail things neceflary tor a Siege; Georgs Car- 
preſuming that, by the care and diligence of the Lord Jermyz, who was Go- tefetaefenaed 
yernour thereof, he ſhould receive Supplies of Men and Proviſion, as he ſhou.d Ns 'S 7 
ſtand in necd of t em; as he might eaſiiy have done in ſpight ot any power ot che Eil:abeth 8 
Parliament by Sea, or Land. Bur it had been the principal reaſon that Cromwell Caftle. 
had hitherto kept the better Quarter with the Cardinal, leſt the bait of thoſe two 
Ilands, which the King could nave put into his hands when he would, ſhould 
tempt him to give his Majeſty any Aſſiſtance. But the King was fo ſtrict and punc- 
tual in his care of the Iutereſt of England, when he ſeem'd to be abandon'd by it, tnat 
he choſe rather to ſuffer thoſe places of great importance to fall into Cromwell's 
power, than to depoſite them, upon any conditions, into French hands; which, he 
knew, would never reſtore them to the juſt owner, what obligations ſoever they 
enter'd into. ES | 5 8 
Wu EN that Caſtle had been beſieged three Months, and the Enemy could not 
approach nearer to plant their Ordnance than, at leaſt, half an Exgliſß Mile, the 
Sea encompaſſing it round more than ſo far from any Land, and it not being poſ- 
ſible for any ot their Ships to come within ſuch a diſtance, they brought notwith- 
ſtanding Mortar pieces of ſuch an incredible greatneſs, and ſuch as had never been 
before {een in this part of the world, that from the higheſt point of the Hill, near 
St. Hilary's, they ſhot Granadoes of a vaſt bigneſs into the Caitie, and beat down 
many Houſes; and, at laſt, blow'd up a great Magazine, where molt of the 
proviſions of Victuals lay; and kill'd many Men. Upon which Sr. George Carteret 
ſent an Expreſs to give the King an Account of the condition he was in, and to de- The King 
ire a ſupply of Men and Proviſions; which it being impoſſible for his Majeſt yto nn pe Or- 
procure, he ſent him Orders to make the beſt conditions he could; whici ae ſhort- digen“ 
e 7 conditions. 
ly after did; and came himſelf to Paris, to give the King a larger information ot all 
that had paſſed in that Affair; and afterwards remain'd in Nance under many morti- 
. by the power and proſecution of Cromwell, till the King's happy Reſtora- 
on. by 7 
ALL the Forreign Plantations had ſubmitted to the Yoke; and indeed without The Foreign: 
any other damage or inconvenience, than the having Citizens and inferior Perſons F!2n:27ions 
Put to Govern them, inſtead of Gentlemen, who had been entruſted by the King _ — Subs 
in thoſe places. Neu- England had been too much Allied to all the Conſpiracies 2 
and Combinations againſt the Crown, not to be very well pleaſed that Men of their 
own Principles prevail'd; and ſettled a Government themſelves were delighted 
with. The Barbadoes, which was much the Richeſt Plantation, was principal- Jh Barbado. 
7 Inhabited by Men who had retired thither only to be quiet, and to be free es delivered 
th 


om the noiſe and oppreſſions in Exgland, and without any ill thoughts towards . 
e King; many of them having ſerv'd him with Fidelity and Courage, during the 
War; and, that being ended, made that and their Refuge from farther proſe- 
Aaaa : dutions 
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cutions. But having now gotten good Eſtates there (as it is incredible to what for- 
tunes Men raiſed themſelves in few years, in that Plantation) they were more 
willing to live in Subjection to that Government at that diſtance, than to return 
into England, and be liable to the Penalties of their former Tranſgreſſions; which, 
upon the Articles of Surrender, they were indemnified tor: Nor was there any 
other alteration there, than the removing the Lord Willoughby ot Parham (who 
was, upon many accounts, odious to the Parliament, as well as by being Go. 
vernour there by the King's Commiſſion) and putting an inferior mean Man in 
his place. 

M ORE was expected from Virginia; which was the moſt Ancient Plantation; and 
ſo was thought to be better provided to defend it ſelf, and to be better affected. 
Upon both which ſuppoſitions, and out of confidence in Sr. William- Berkley, the 
Governour thereof, who had induſtriouſly invited many Gentlemen, and others, 
thither as to a place of Security, which he could defend againſt any Attempt, and 
waere they might live plentifully, many perſons of Condition, and good Officers 
in the War, had Tranſported themſelves, with all the Eſtates they had been able 
to preſerve; with which the honeſt Governour, for no Man meant better, was 


ſo confirm'd in his confidence, that he writ to the King almoſt inviting him thi- 


ther, as to a place that wanted nothing. And the truth is that, whilit the Par- 


lian. ent had nothing elſe to do, that Plantation in a ſhort time was more improy'd 


AndVirginia. 
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in Pcople and Stock, than it had been from the beginning to that time, and had 
reduced the Indians to very good Neighbourhood. Bur, alas! they were ſo far 
from being in a condition to defend themſelves, all their induſtry having beenim- 
ploy'd in the making the beſt Advantage of their particular Plantations without al- 
ligning time or Men to provide for the publick Security in building Forts or an 

places of Rerrear, that thereno ſooner appear'd two or three Ships from the 
Parliament than all thoughts of Reſiſtance were laid aſide. Sr William Berkley, 
the Governour was ſuffer*d to remain there as a Private Man, upon his own Planta- 


ticn; which was a better ſubſiſtence than he could have tound any where elſe. And 


in that quiet poſture he continued by the Reputation he had with the People, till 
vpon the noiſe and fame of the King's Reſtoration, he did as quietly reſumethe 
Exerciſe of his former Commiſſion, and found as ready an Obedience. About 
this time alſo, Scilly, which had been vigorouſly defended by Sr. John Greenvil, till 


it wanted all things, was deliver'd up toSr. George Ayſcue. 


Wx ſhall not in this place enlarge upon the Affairs of Scotland (which will be 


part of the Argument of the next Book) where Monk for the preſent Govern'd 


with a Rod of Iron, and at laſt found no contradiction, or oppoſition to his good 

Will and Pleaſure, In Treland, it that People had not been prepar'd and ripe for 
deſtruction, there had happen'd an alteration which might have given ſome reſpite 
to it, and diſpoſed the Nation to have united themſelves under their new De- 


puty, whom they had themſelves deſir'd, under all the folemn obligations of Obe- 


dience. Shortly after the departure of the Marquis of Ormond, Cromwel's De- 
puty, Jreton, who had married his Daughter, died in Limrick of the Plague; 
which was gotten into his Army, that was ſo much weaken'd by it, and there 
were ſo great Factions and Diviſions among the Officers, after his ſuddain death, 
that great Advantages might have been gotten by it. His Authority was ſo abſo- 
lure, that he was entirely ſubmitted to in all the Civil, as well as Martial Affairs. 
But his death was thought ſo little poſſible, that no proviſion had been made 
for that contingency. So that no Man had Authority to take the Command upon 


him, till Cromwell's Pleaſure was farther known; who put the Charge of the 


Army under Ludlow, a Man of a very different Temper from the other; but ap- 
pointed the Civil Government to run in another Channel, ſo that there remain 
jealouſy and diſcontent enough ſtill between the Council and the Officers to have 


ſhaken a Government that was yet no better eſtabliſh'd — 


IR ETON, of whom we have had too much occaſion to ſpeak formerly, Was 
of a melancholick, reſerv'd, dark Nature, who communicated his thoughts to 
very few; ſo that, for the moſt part, he reſolv'd alone, but was never diverted 
from any reſolution he had taken; and he was thought often by his obſtinacy 
to prevall over Cromwell himſelf, and to extort his concurrence contrary to his o 
inclinations. But that proceed=1 only from his diſſembling leſs; for he was nevet 
relerv'd in che owning and communicating his worſt and moſt barbarous purpolcs 


which the other always conceal'd and diſavow'd. Hitherto their concurrence mom_— 
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very natural, ſince they had the ſame ends and deſigns. It wasgeneral! y conceiy'd 
by thoſe who had the opportunity to know them both very well, that Veton was 
a Man ſo radically averſe from Monarchy, and ſo fixt to a RepublickGovernment, 


that, if he had liv'd, he would either, by his Counſel and Credit, have prevented 


thoſe exceſſes in Cromwell, or publickly oppoled and declared againſt them, and 
carried the greateſt part of the Army with him; and that Cromwell who belt knew 
his Nature, and his Temper, had therefore carried him into Treland, and lefc 
him there, that he might be without his Counſels or Importuniries, when he ſhould 
find it neceſſary to put off his Mask, and to Act that part which he foreſaw it 
would be requiſite to do. Others thought, his parts lay more towards Civil Af- 
fairs; and were fitter for the modelling that Government, which his heart was 
ſer upon (being a Scholar, converſant in the Law, and in all thoſe Authors who 
had expreſſed the greateſt Animoſity and Malice againſt the Regal Government) 
than for che Conduct of an Army to ſupport it; his Perſonal Courage being never 
reckon'd among his other Abilities. | 

Wn ar Influence ſoever his Life might have had upon the future Tranſactions, 
certain it is, his Death had none upon the State of /re/aud to the King's Advantage. 
The Marquis of Clanrickard ict: no way unattempred that might apply the viſible 
firength, and power of tae I Nation, to the prefervation ot themiclves, and to 
tue ſupport of the King's Government. He ſens out his Orders and Warrants 
for the Levying of new Men, and to draw the old Troops together, and to raiſe 
Money: But few Men could be got together, and when they were Aſſembled, 


The ill conditi- 
on of the Mar- 
quis of Clan- 
rickard's af. 

fairs in Ire- 
land. 


they could not ſtay together for want of Money to pay them: So that he could 
never get a Body together to march towards the Enemy; and if he did prevail 
with them to march a whole day with him, he found, the next Morning, that half 


of them were run away. And it quickly appear'd, that they had ade tlioſe am- 
ple Vows and Proteſtations, that they might be rid of the Marquis of Ofmond 
without any purpoſe of obeying the other. The greateſt part of the Popiſh Cler- 
gy, and e the J of Uſſter, had no mind to have any relation to the Enzl4h Nati- 


on, and as little to return to their Obedience to the Crown. They blamed each 


other for having deſerted the Nuntio, and thought of nothing but how the 
might get ſome Forreign Prince to take them into his Protection. They firſt 


| choſe a Commitee, Plunket and Brown, two Lawyers, who had been eminent 


Conducters of the Rebellion from che beginning, and Men of good Parts, and 


joyn'd others with them, who were in Fance and Flanders. Then they moved the 


Lord Deputy, o ſend theſe Geatlemen into Flanders © To invite the Duke of 
© Lorraine to afiitiem with Arms, Money, and Ammunition, undertaking to have 
« good Intelligence from theuce, that the Duke (who was known to wiſh well 
ce to the King) was well prepaired to receive their deſire, and reſolv'd, ont of 
«© his Affection to the King, to engage himſelf cordially in the defence ofthat 


Catholick Kingdom, his Zeal to that Religion being known to be very 


« great. 3 : | 7 
TR Marquis of Clanrickard had no opinion of the Expedient,or that the Duke 


would engage himſelf on the behalf of a People who had ſo little Reputation in 


the World, and therefore refuſed to give any Commiſſion to thoſe Gentlemen, 
or to any other to that purpoſe, without firſt receiving the King's Order, or at 
leaſt the advice of the Marquis of Ormond, who was known to be ſafely arriv d 
in Fance. But that was look'd upon as delay, which their condition could not bear, 


and the doubting the truth of the intelligence, and information ot the Duke of 


Lorraine's being willing to undertake their Relief, was imputed to want of good 
will to receive it. And then all the Libels, and Scandals, and Declarations, which 
had been publiſh'd againſt the Marquis of Ormond, were now renew'd, with 
equal Malice and Virulence, againſt the Marquis of Clanrickard; and they declared, 


That God would never bleſs his wither'd hand, which had always concurr'd 


vithormond in the proſecution and perſecution of theCatholicksConfederates from 
© the begining of their engagement for the defence of their Religion; and that he 
had ſill had more converſation with Hereticks than with Catholicks: That 


f he had refuſed always to ſubmit to the Pope's Authority; and had treated his 
Nuntio with leſs reſpect than was due from any goodCatholick ; and that al! the 
| : Catholicks who were cheriſh'd or countenanced by him, were of the ſame 


Faction. In the end, he could not longer reſiſt the importunity of the Aſſem- 
y of the Confederate Catholicks ; (which was again brought together) and of the 


Biſhops 
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Biſhops and Clergy that govern d the other; but gave his content to ſend the 
ſame Perſons they recommended to him; and gave them his Credentials to the Duke 
of Lorraine, but required them, Punctually to obſerve his own Inſtructions, and 
«© not to preſume to depart from them in the leaſt degree. Their Inctructions 
were, © ro give the Marquis of Ormond notice of their Arrival; and to ſhew 
« him their Inſtructions ; and to conclude nothing without his poſitive Advice 
who, he well knew, would communicate all with the Queen ; and thar likewiſe 
« when they came into Flanders, they ſhould adviſe with ſuch of the King's Coun. 
cc cj] as ſhould be there, and proceed in all things as they ſhould direct. 

WA Inſtructions ſoever the Lord Deputy preſcribed to them, the Commiſ. 
ſioners receiv'd others from the Council and Aiſembly of their Clergy, which they 
thought more to the purpoſe, and reſoly'd to follow; by which they were au- 
thorized to yield to any conditions which might prevail with the Duke of 7g. 
raineto take them into his Protection, and to engage him in their defence, even þ 

delivering allthey had of the Kingdom into his hands. Though they landed in 
ba, rag France, they gave no notice of their buſineſs or their arrival to the Queen, or to 
Bruſſels the Marquis of Ormond; but proſecuted their journey to Bruſſels, and made their 
Addreſs, with all ſecrecy; to the Duke of Lorraine. There were, at the ſame time at 
Antwerp, the Marquis of New-Caſtle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (who was 
newly return'd from his Embaſſy in Spain) and Secretary Nicholas; all three had 
been of the King's Council; to neither of whom they ſo much as gave a viſit. Ang 
though the Duke of Jork, during this time, paſſed through Bruſſels, in his jour- 

ney to Paris; they imparted not their Negotiations to his Highneſs. 

Tax Duke of Lorraine had a very good mind to get footing in Ireland; where 
he was ſure, there wanted no Men to make Armies enough, which he thought 

were not like. to want Courage to defend their Country and Religion. And 

the Commiſſioners very frankly ofter'd © to deliver up Galoway, and all the pla- 

cc ces which were in their poſſeſſion, into his hands, with the remainder of the 

« Kingdom, afloon as it could be reduced; and to obey him abſolutely as their 

The Duke „ Prince. But he, as a reſerve to decline the whole, if it appear'd to be a de- 
ſends an Ab- ſign tuller of difficulty than he then apprehended, diſcover d much of his Aﬀec- 
bor zo Ire- | tion to the King, and his reſolution © nor to accept any thing that was propoſed 
form d of tbe © without his Majeſty's privity and full approbation. But in the mean time, and 
State of it. till that might be procured, he was content to ſend the Abbot of St. Catharine'sa 
| Lorrainer, and a Perſon principally truſted by him, as his Embaſſadour into Hrelard 
to be inform'd of the true State ofthat Kingdom, and what real ſtrength the Con- 

federate Catholicks were poſſeſſed of, and at what Unity among themſelves, 

With him he ſent about three or four thouſand Piſtoles, to ſupply their preſent 
Neceſſities, and ſome Arms and Ammunition. The Duke writ to the Lord 

Deputy the Marquis of Clanrickard, as the King's Governour, and the Pcrſon 

by whoſe Authority all thoſe Propoſitions had been made to him by the Com- 

miſſioners. | : 

T rx Abbot upon his Arrival (though he was civilly receiv'd) quickly found, 
that the Marquis knew nothing of what the Commiſſioners had propoſed or ſu- 
fered; and would by no means ſo much as enter upon any Treaty with him; but diſ- 
avow'd all that they had ſaid or done, with much vehemence, and with a Proteſ- 

The Marquis tation, * that he would cauſe their heads to be cut off, if they return'd or came 

renounces any into his hands. And the Marquis did, at the ſame time, write very Large Let- | 

conſent to the ters both to the King, and the Marquis of Ormond, of their preſumption and 

oa. wickedneſs; and very earneſtly deſired, © That they might be impriſon'd, and 
« kept till they might undergo a juſt Tryal. | 

As the Marquis expreſſed all poſſible indignation, ſo many of the Catholick No- 

bility, and even ſome of their Clergy, who never intended to withdraw their Loy- 
alty from the Crown of England, how weakly ſoever they had manifeſted it, indeed 
all the 1riþ Nation, but thole of ter, who were of the old Septs, were won- 
derfully ſcandalized to find that all their ſtrength was to be deliver'd preſently up 
into the poſſeſſion of a Foreign Prince; upon whoſe good nature only it mu 

be preſumed that he would hereafter reſtore it to the King. It was now time for 
the Popiſh Biſhops, and their Confederates, to make good what had been olfer 

by the Commiſſioners with their Authority; which though they thought not 
fir to own, they uſed all their endeavours now in procuring to have it conſented, 


to, and ratified. They very importunately adviſcd, and preſſed the Lord Dep. 
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ty, « to confirm what had been offer d, asthe only viſible means to preſerve the Nati- 


on, and a Root out of which the King's Right might again ſpring and grow up: 
And when they found, that he was ſo far from yielding to whar they deſired, that 
if he had power, he would proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity for 
what they had done, that he would no more give Audience to the Embaſſadour, 
and remov'd from the place where they were, to his own Houſe and Caille ar 
Portumny, to be ſecure from their importunity or violence, they barefaced own'd ali 
that the Commiſſioners had propounded, © As done by their Order, who could 
« make it good; and deſired the Embaſladour © To enter into a Treaty with 
« them; and declar'd © That they would fign ſuch Articles, with which the 
« Duke of Lorraine ſhould be well ſatisfied. They undervalued the power of the 
Marquis of Clanrickard, as not able to oppoſe any agreement they ſhould make, 
nor able to make good any thing he ſhould promiſe himſelf, without their A(- 
ſiſtance. ä 1 

Tax Embaſſadour was a wiſe Man and of flegme enough; and though he 
heard all they would ſay, and receiv'd any Propoſitions they would give him in 
Writing, yet he quickly diſcern'd, that they were fo unskilltul as to the managery of 
any great deſign, and fo disjoynted among themſelves, that they could not be de- 


pended upon to any purpofe ; and excuſed himſelf from entring upon any new Trea- 


ty with them, as having no Commiſſion to treat but with the Lord Deputy. 
Put he told them, © He would deliver all that they had, or would propoſe to him, 
« tothe Duke his Maſter; who, he preſumed, would ſpeedily return his An- 
« ſwer, and proceed with their Commiſſioners in ſuch a manner as would be 
« grateful to them. So he return'd in the ſame Ship that brought him and gave 
the Duke ſuch an Account of his Voyage, and that People, that put an end to 
that Negotiation; which had been enter'd into, and proſecuted, with leſs wari- 
nels, circumſpection, and good husbandry, than that Prince was accuſtom'd to 
uſe. | . 5 
Wurd the Embaſſadour was gone, they proſecuted the Deputy, with all Re- 
proaches of betraying and ruining his Country; and had ſeveral deſigns upon his 
Perſon, and communicaced whatever Attempt was reſolv'd to the Enemy: 
yet there were many of the Nobility and Gentry that continued firm, and adhe- 
red to him very faithfully; which defended his Perſon from any Violence they 
intended againſt him but could not ſecure him, againſt their Acts of Trea- 
chery, nor keep his Councels from being betray d. After the Defeat of Morceſter 
was known and publiſh'd, they leſs confider'd all they did; and every one thought 
he was to provice for his own ſecurity that way that ſeem'd moſt probable to 
him; and whoſoever was molt intent upon that, put on a new face, and applica- 


tion to the Deputy, and loudly urged © The neceſſity of uniting themſelves for 
© the publick ſafety, which was deſperate any other way: whilſt in truth every 
Man was negotiating for his own indemnity with Ludi9w (who commanded the 


Engl) or for leave to tranſport Regiments; which kept the Soldiers together, 
as it they had been the Deputy's Army. 5 

Tax Deputy had a ſuſpicion of a Fellow, who was obſerv'd every day to go 
out, and return'd not till the next; and appointed an Officer of truſt, with ſome 
Horſe, to watch him, and (ſearch him; which they did; and found about him 
a Letter which contain'd many Reproaches againſt the Marquis, and the Intelli- 
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gence of many particulars, which the Meſſenger was carrying to Ludlow. It was 


quickly diſcover'd that the Letter was written by one Father Cohogan, a Fran- 


ciſcan Fryar in Galoway; where the Deputy then was; but much of the Intelli- 


gence was ſuch as could not be known by him, but muſt come from ſome who 
were in the moſt private conſultations. The Deputy cauſed the Fryar to be impriſon'd 
and reſoiv'd to proceed exemplarily againſt him, after he had firſt diſcover'd his 
Complices. The Fryar confeſſed the Letter to be of his writing, but refuſed to 
Anſwer to any other Queſtion; and demanded his Priviledge of a Church- 
Man, and not to be tried by the Deputy's Order. The Concluſion was, the Popiſh 
Biſhops cauſed him to be taken out of the Priſon; and ſent to the Deputy, 
* That it he would ſend to them his Evidence againſt the Fryar, who was an 
* £ccicfiaſtical Perſon, they would take care that juſtice ſnouſd be done. 

Tris Proceeding convinced the Deputy that he ſhould not be able to do the 
King any Service in that Company, nor durſt he ſtay longer in that Town, leaſt 
they ſhould make their own Peace by delivering up him and the Town toge- 
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ther; which they would have made no icrupie to have done. From that time 
he removꝰd from place to place, nor daring to lodge twice in the ſame place toge- 
ther, leſt he ſhould be betray' d; and ſometimes without any Accommodations: So 
that, not having been accuſtom'd to thole hardſhips, he contracted thoſe diſeaſes 
which he could never recover. In this manner he continued till he receiv'd Com. 
mands from the King. For aſſoon as he had Advertiſement of the King's A... 
rival at Paris, and it was very evident by the behaviour of the Iriſb, that they 
would be no more applied to the King's Service under his Command than under 
the Marquis of Ormend's, he ſent the Earl of Caſtle haven (who had been tor. 
merly aGeneral ot the Contederate Catholicks, and remain'd with great conſtancy 
with the Marquis of Clanrickard, as long as there was any hope) to the King, wich 
ſo particular an account, under his own hand of all that had paſſed, flom the 
time that he had receiv'd his Commiſſion from the Marquis of Ormond, that it even 
contain'd almoſt a Diary, in which he made ſo lively a deſcription of the proceed. 
gs of the Ib, of their Overtures to the Duke of Lorraine, and of their (e. 
veral tergiverſations and treacheries towards him, that any Man might diſcetn 
eſpecially they who knew the generoſity of the Marquis, his Nature, and his cy/- 
tom of Living, that he had ſubmitted to a life very uncomfortable and melanco- 
lick; and deſired his Majeſty's leave that he might retire, and procure a Paſs to 
go into England; where he had ſome Eſtate of his own, and many Friends, who 


2 


would not {ufter him to ſtarve; which his Majeſty made haſte to ſend to him, with 


as great a Teſtimony of his gracious Acceptations of his Service and Affection, as 


his ſingular merit deſerved. 5 
TREREVU PONS the Marquis ſent to Ludloy for a Paſs to go into Exgland, and 


render himſelf to the Parliament; which he preſently ſent him; and ſo the Mar- 
quis Tranſported himſelf to London ; where he was civilly treated by all Men, asa 
Man who had many Friends, and could have no Enemies but thoſe who cold 
not be Friends to any. But by the infirmities he had contracted in Jreland, by 
thoſe ſevere fatigues and diſtreſſes he had been expoſed to, heliv'd not to the end 
of a year; and had reſolv'd, upon the recovery of any degree of health, to have 
Tranſported himſelf to the King, and attended his Fortune. He left behind him ſo 
full a Relation of all material paſſages, as well from the beginning of that Rebellion, 
as during the time of his own Adminiſtration, that I have been the leſs particul- 
ar in the Accounts of what paſſed in the Tranſactions of that Kingdom preſum- 
work of His will, in due time, be communicated to the 


World. : 
TRR Affairs of the three Nations being in this poſture at the end of the year 


165 2, and there being new Accidents, and Alterations of a very extraordinary 
Nature, in the year following, which were attended with much variety of Suc- 


ceſs, though not with that benefit to the King as might have been expected natu- 


rally from thoſe Emotions, We ſhall here conclude this Book, and reſerve the 


other for the Next. | 


The end of the THIRTEENTH BOOK. 
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Job xx. 19; 22. 
Becauſe he hath oppreſſed and hath forſaken the Poor; le- 


cauſe he hath violently taken away an Houſe which he 


built not: 


In the fulneſs of his ſufficiency he all hs in ftreights ; ever 
hand of the wicked 12 come 5 him. 1 f 


Job xxvii. 15. 


Thee that remain of him ſhall be buried in ; death, and his 
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AD not God reſerv'd the Deliverance and Re- 
{toration ot the King to Himlelf, and reſolv'd to 


it, and leaſt Worldly means to bring it to paſs; 
there happen'd at this time another very great 
Alteration in England, that, together with the 
continuance of the War with Hollaud, and aftronts 
every day offer'd to France, might very reaſonably 


ſpeedy change of Government there. From the 
time of the defeat at Worceſter, and the reduction 
of Scotland and Ireland to perfect Obedience, 
8 Cromwell did not find the Parliament so ſupple to 
1 © nts Orders, as he expected they would have been. The Presbyterian 
a * Pts ich he had diſcountenanced all he could, and made his Army of the In- 
pendent Par ty, were bold in contradicting him in the Houſe, and croſſing 
all 


accompliſh it when their appear'd leaſt hope of 
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all his deſigns in the City, and exceedingly inveigi'd againſt the Licence that was 
practiced in Religion, by the ſeveral Factions of Independents, Anabaptiſts, and 
the ſeveral Species of theſe; who contemn'd all Magiſtrates, and the Laws eſta- 
bliſhed. All theſe, how contradictory ſocver to one another, Cromwell cheriſhed 
and protected, that he might not be overrun by the Presbyterians; ot whom the 
time was not yet come that he could make uſe: Yet he ſeem'd to ſhew much 
reſpect to ſome principal Preachers of that Party; and conſulted much with them 
how the diſtempers in Religion might be compoled. 

T novo he had been forward enough to enter upon the War of Holland, that 
ſo there might be no Propoſition made for the Disbanding any part ot his Army, 
which otherwiſe could not be prevented yet he found the expence of it was jg 
great, that the Nation could never bear that addition of burthen to the other of 
Land forces; which how apparent ſoever he ſaw the Parliament fo fierce for the 
carrying on that War, that they would not hearken to any reaſonable Conditions 
of Peace; which the Dutch appear'd mot ſollicitous to make upon any terms. 
But that which troubled him moſt was the jealouſy that his own Party of Inge- 
pendents, and other Sectaries, had contracted againſt him: That Party, that 
had advanced him to the height he was at, and made him ſuperior to all oppoſi- 
tion, even his beloved Vane, thought his Power and Authority to be too great for 
a Common-wealth, and that He, and his Army, had not dependence enough 
upon, or ſubmiſſion to the Parliament. So that he found thoſe who had exaſt- 
ed him, now molt ſollicitous to bring Him lower; and he knew well enough what 
any diminution of his Power and Authority muſt quickly be attended with. He 
oblerv'd, that thoſe his old Friends very frankly united themſelves with His and 
Their old Enemies, the Presbyterians, for the proſecution of the War with Hl 
land, and obſtructing all the Qvertures towards Peace; which mult, in a ſhort time, 
exhauſt the ſtock, and conſequently diſturb any ſettlement in the Kingdom. 

IN this perplexity he reſorts to his old remedy, his Army; and again eres 
another Counſel of Officers, who, under the Style, firſt, of Petitions, and then of 
Remonſtrances, interpoſed in whatſoever had any relation to the Army; uſed 


great importunity for © The Arrears of their pay; that they might not be com- 


ce pell'd to take free Quarter upon their fellow Subjects, who already paid ſo great 
« Contributions and Taxes; which they were well aſſured, if well managed, 
«© would abundantly defray all the Charges of rhe War, and of the Government. 
The ſharp Anſwers the Parliament gave to their Addrefles, and the reprehen- 
ſions for their preſumption in meddling with matters above them, gave 
the Army new matter to reply to ; and put them in mind of ſome former 
profeſſions they had made, © That they would be glad to be eaſed of the Bur- 
<« then of their employment; and that there might be ſucceſſive Parliaments to 
te undergo the {ame trouble They had done. They therefore deſired them, that 
«© they would remember how many Yezrs they had fat ; and though they had done 


“great things, yet it was a great injury to the reſt of the Nation to be utterly 


Fhe Parlia- 
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excluded from bearing any part in the ſervice of their Country, by their in- 
t groſſing the whole power into Their hands; and thereupon beſought them, that 
te they would ſettle a Council for the adminiſtration of the Government during the 
ec Interval, and then diſſolve themſelves and Summon a new Parliament; which 
they told them, © would be the moſt popular Action they could perform. 
Tus Addreſſes in the Name of the Army, being confidently deliver'd by 
ſome Officers of it, and as confidently ſeconded by others who were Members 0! 
the Houſe, it was thought neceflary that they ſhould receive a ſolemn Debate, 
to the end that when the Parliament had declared its reſolution and determination 
all Perſons might be obliged to acquieſce therein, and fo there would be an end 


put to all Addreſſes of that kind. 


THERE were many Members of the Houſe, who either from the Juſtice and 


reaſon of the Requeſt, or ſeaſonably to comply with the ſenſe of the Army to 


which they foreſaw they ſhould be ar laſt compelled to ſubmit, ſeem'd to think it 
neceſſary for abating the great Envy which was confeſſedly againſt the Parlia- 
ment throughout the Kingdom, that they ſhould be diſſolv'd, to the end the Peo- 
ple might make a new Election ot ſuch Perſons as they thought fit to truſt with their 
Liberty and Property, and whatſoever was deareſt to them. But Mr. Martyn 
told them, That he thought they might find the beſt Advice from the Scrip- 


** ture, what they were to do in this particular: that when Miſes was found 25 
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« the River, and brought to Pharcah's Daughter, ſhe took care that the Mother Harry Mar- 


« might be found out, to whole care he might be committed to be nurſed; which 92 5 Applica- 


« ſucceeded very happily. He ſaid, “their Common-wealth was yet an In- 
« fant, of a weak growth, and a very tender conſtitution ; and therefore his 
« Opinion was, that no bod) could be ſo fit to nurſe it, as the Mother who brought 
« it forth; and that they ſhould not think of putting it under any other hands 
« until it had obtained more years and vigour. To which he added, That 


« they had another Infant too under their hands, the War with Holland, which 


« had thrived wonderfully under their Couduct but he much doubted that ir 


« would be quickly ſtrangied, it it were taken out of their care, who had hither- 


2 


c to govern d IT. : | 5 | : | 

TE SEF Reaſons prevailed fo far, that whatſoever was ſaid to the contrary, 
it was determin'd, that the Parliament would not yet think of Diſſolving, nor 
would take it well, that any Perſons ſhould take the preſumption any more to 


make Overtures to them ot that nature, which was not fit for private and par- 


ticular Perſons to meddle with: And to put a Seaſonable ſtop to any farther 
preſumption of that kind, they appointed a Committee © ſpeedily to prepare an Act 
« of Parliament tor the filling up of their Houſe ; and by which, it ſhould be 
« declared to be High Treaſon, for any Man to propoſe, or contrive the chang- 
ing of the preſent Government ſettled, and eſtabliſhed, _ 
Tris Bill being prepared by the Committee, they reſolv'd to paſs it with all 


tion of the ſto- 
ry of Moſes 0 
this purpoſe, 


The Panrlin, 
ment deter- 
min'd, that 
they would 
not yet think 
of D/ſſolving: 


poſſible expedition. So Cromwell clearly diſcern'd, that by this means they would 
never be perſwaded to part with that Authority and Power, which was ſo profi- 


table, and ſo pleaſant to them: Yet the Army declared they were not ſatis- 


| fied with the Determination, and continued their Applications to the ſame 


purpoſe, or to others as unagreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe; and did 


all they could to infuſe the ſame Spirit into all the parts of the Kingdom, to 
make the Parliament odious, as it was already very abundantly; and Cromwell 


was well plcaſed that the Parliament ſhould expreſs as much prejudice againſt 


the Army. . . 
ALL things being thus prepared, Cromwell thought this a good ſeaſon to ex- 
poſe theſe Enemies of Peace to the indignation of the Nation; which, he knew, 


was generally weary ot the War, and hoped, if that were at an end, that they ſhould 


be eaſed ot the greateſt part ot their Contributions, and other Impoſitions: there- 
upon, having adjuſted all things with the Chief Officers of the Army, who were 
at his Devotion, in the Month of April, that was in the year 1653, he came into 
the Houſe of Parliament in a Morning when it was fitting, attended with the 
Officers, who were likewiſe Members of the Houſe, and told them © That he 
e came thither to put an end to their Power and Authority; which they had ma- 
e naged fo ill, that the Nation could be no otherwiſe preferv'd than by their 
D Diflolution; which he adviſed them, without farther Debate, quietly to ſub- 
© mit unto. be, : 

TRENEVUP ON another Officer, with ſome Files of Muſqueteers, enter'd into 
the Houſe, and gay'd there till all the Members walk'd out; Cromwell reproach- 
ing many of the Members by Name, as they went out of the Houſe, with 


their Vices and Corruptions, and amongſt the reſt, Sr. Harry Vane with his breach 


of Faith and Corruption; and having given the Mace to an Officer to be ſafely 
kept, he cauſed the Doors to be lock'd up; and ſo diflolv'd that Aſſembly, which 
had fat almoſt thirteen years, and under whoſe Name he had wrought ſo much 
miſchief, and reduced three Kingdoms to his own entire obedience and ſubjecti- 
on, without any example or Precedent in the Chriſtian World that could raiſe 
his Ambition to ſuch a preſumptuous Undertaking, and without any rational de- 
pendence upon the friendſhip of one Man who had any other Intereſt to advanc 

his deſigns, but what he had given him by preferring him in the War. = 
 WHen Ke had thus proſperouſly paſſed this Rubicon, he loſt no time in pub- 
uſhing a Declaration of the grounds and reaſons of his Proceeding, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of the People: In which he put them in mind, how miraculouſly God had 
** appear'd for them in reducing {reland and Scotland to ſo great a degree of Peace, 
and England to a perfect quiet, whereby the Parliament had opportunity to 


give the People the harveſt of all their Labour, Blood, and Treaſure, and 


cc 
cc 


Cccc had 


Cromwell 
and his Offi- 
cers diſſolve 
the Parlia- 
ment, 


to ſettle a due Liberty in reference to Civil and Spiritual things, whereunto 
they were obliged by their Daty, and thoſe great and wonderful things God 
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cc petuate themſelves in the ſupreme Government ot the Nation: 


« wroughtfor them. But that they had made ſo little progreſs towards this good 


4. end, that it was matter of much grief to the good People of the Land, who hag 
thereupon apply'd themſelves to the Army, expecting Redreſs by their means; 
Who, being very unwilling to meddle with the Civil Authority, thought Fu 
ce that ſome Officers, who were Members of the Parliament, ſhould move, and 
ce deſire the Parliament to proceed vigorouſly in reforming what was amis in 
the Common-wealth; and in ſettling it upon a Foundation of Juſtice and Right. 

couſneſs: That they found this, and ſome other Endeavours they had uled, 
produced no good effect, but rather an averſneſs to the things themſelves, with 
much bitterneſs and averſion to the People of God, and his Spirit acting in 
them: Inſomuch as the Godly Party in the Army was now become ot no 
other Uſe, thanto countenance the ends of a corrupt Party, that deſired to per- 
That, for the 
obviating thoſe Evils, the Officers of the Army had obtain'd ſeveral meetings 
with ſome Members of the Parliament, to conſider what remedies might pro- 
perly be apply'd; but that it appear'd very evident unto them, that the Parlia- 


in others who did attend, would never anſwer thoſe ends, which God, his 
People, and the whole Nation, expected from them; bur that this Cauſe, 
which God had ſo greatly bleſſed, muſt needs languiſh under their hands; 
and by degrees be loſt, and the Lives, Liberties, and Comforts of his People, 
be deliyer'd into their Enemies hands. All which being ſeriouſly and ſadly con- 
ſider'd by the honeſt People of the Nation, as well as by the Army, it ſeem'd a 
Duty incumbent upon them, who had ſeen ſo much of the power and preſence 

of God, to conſider of ſome effectual means, whereby to eſtabliſh Righreout- 
cc neſs and Peace in theſe Nations: That, after much Debate, it had been judg- 
ed neceſſary, that the ſupreme Government ſhould be by the Parliament, de- 
volv'd for a time upon known Perſons, fearing God, and of approv'd Integ- 
rity, as the moſt hopeful way to countenance all God's People, preſerve the 
« Law, and adminiſter Juſtice impartially; hoping thereby, that People might for- 
get Monarchy, and underſtand their true Intereſt in the election of fucceſſive 


« Parliaments, and ſo the Government might be ſertled upon a right baſis, with- 
te out hazard to this glorious Cauſe, or neceſſity to keep up Armies for the defence 
ce thereof: That being reſolv'd, if poſſible, to decline all extraordinary Courles, 


they had prevailed with about twenty Members of the Parliament to give them 
a conference; with whom they debated the juſtice and neceſſity of that propo- 
« ſition; but found them of fo contrary an opinion, that they inſiſted upon the 
c continuance of the preſent Parliament, as it was then conſtituted, as the only 
« way to bring thoſe good things to paſs which they ſeem'd to defire: That 
ce they inſiſted upon this with ſo much vehemence, and were ſo much tranſport- 
ce ed with paſſion, that they cauſed a Bill to be prepared for the perpetuating this 
Parliament, and inveſting the ſupreme power in themſelves. And for the pre- 
venting the conſummation of this Act, and all the ſad and evil conſequences, 


ce the Intereſt of all honeſt Men, and of this glorious Cauſe, had been in danger to 
ce be laid in the duſt, they had been neceſſitated (though with much repugnance) 
cc to put an end to the Parliament. 

TRHEBRR needs not be any other deſcription of the temper of the Nation at that 
time, than the remembring that the diſſolution of that Body of Men, who had re- 
ign'd ſo long over the three Nations, was generally very grateful and acceptable 
to the People, how unuſual ſoever the circumſtances thereof had been; and that 
this Declaration, which was not only, ſubfcribed by Cromwell, and his Council ot 
Officers, but was own'd by the Admirals at Sea, and all the Captains of Ships, 


and by the Commanders of all the Land Forces in England, Scotland and Irelæud, 


y 
waslook'd upon as very reaſonable ; and the Declaration; that iſſued therenpon, 


by which the People were required to live peaceably, and quietly to ſubmit 
themſelves to the Government of the Council of State, which ſhould be nomina- 
ted by the General, until ſuch a time as a Parliament, conſiſting of Perſons ot be 


rov'd fidelity and honeſty, could meet, and take upon them the Government © 
Thoſe Nations, found an equal ſubmiſſion, and obedience. 


Tus 


ment, by want of Attendance of many of their Members, and want of Integrity | 


which, upon the grounds thereof, muſt have enſued, and whereby, at one blow | 


— — 
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Tu Method he purſued atcerwards, for the compoling a Government, by 
firſt puting it into a moſt ridiculous Confuſion, and by deveſting himſelf of all 

retences to Authority, and puting what he had no title to keep into the hands of 
Men ſo well choſen, that they ſhould ſhortly after delegate the power in form 
of Law to him for the preſervation of the Nation, was not leſs admirable; and puts 
me in mind of what Seneca {aid of Pompey, © That he had brought the People of 
« Rome to that paſs, by magnifying their power and authority ut ſalvns eſſe non 
peſſir nift beneficioſervitutis. And if Cromwell had not now made himſelf a Tyrant, all 
Bonds being broken, and the univerſal Guilr diverting all inclinations to return to 
the King's obedience, they muſt have periſh'd together in ſuch a confuſion, as 
would rather have expoſed them as a Prey to Forreigners, than diſpoſed them to 
the only reaſonable way for their preſervarion; there being no Man that durſt 


mention the King, or the old form of Government. 
Ir was upon the twentieth of April that the Parliament had been diſſolv'd; and 


though Cremnivel/ found that the People were ſatisfied in it, and the Declaration 
publiſk'd thereupon, yet he knew, it would be neceſſary to provide ſome other vi- 
ſible power to ſettle the Government, than the Council of Officers; ail whom he 
was not ſure he ſhould be able long entirely to govern, many of them having 
clear other Notions of a Republick than he was willing England ſhould be brought 
to. A Parliament was ſtill a name of more veneration than any other Aſſemoly 
of Men was like to be, and the Contempt the laſt was fallen into, waslike to teach 
the next to behave it ſelf with more diſcretion. However the Ice was broken for 
diſſolviug them, when they ſhould do otherwiſe; yet he was not ſo well ſatisfied 
in the general temper, as to truſt the Election of them to the humour and inclina- 


tion of the People. 


H x reſolv'd therefore to chooſe them himſelf, that he might with the more Cromwell 
and with the Advice of his % 5% Of- 


Juſtice unmake them when he ſhould think fit; and Cars oh 
Council ot Officers, for he made yet no other Council of State, he made choice n 


of a number of Men conſiſting of above one hundred Perſons, who ſhould meet 
as a Parliament to ſettle the Government of the Nation. It can hardly be be- 
liev'd that ſo wild a Notion ſhould fall into any Man's imagination, that ſuch a 
People ſhould be fit to contribute towards any ſettlement, or that from their Ac- 
tions any thing could reſult, that might advance his particular deſign. Yer upon 
the view and conſideration of the Perſons made choice of, many did conclude, 
That he had made his own ſcheme entirely to himſelf; and though he com- 
© municated it with no Man that was known, concluded it the moſt natural way 
* to ripen, and produce the Effe&s, it did afrerwards, to the end hepropoſed to 
« himſelt. © Conditions 

Trzr x where amongſt them divers of the Quality and Degree of Gentlemen, and gyalizi-s 
and who had Eftates, and ſuch a proportion of credit and reputation, as could of the Perſons 
conſiſt with the guilt they had contracted. But much the Major part of them 79mated. 
conſiſted of inferior Perſons, of no Quality, or Name, Artificers of the meaneſt 
Trades, known only by their gifts in Praying and Preaching; which was now 
practiced by all degrees of Men, but Scholars, throughout the Kingdom. In 
witch number, that there may be a better judgement made of the reſt, it will * 
not be amiſs to name one, from whom that Parliament it ſelf was afterwards de- % of 
nomin 6 i N N 6 iſtian Name) Barebone, a Lea- eee 
ominated, who was Pra:ſe-God (that was his Chriſtian Name) , 4 Lea- $his was nick. 
ther. ſeller in Fleet fereet, from whom (he being an eminent Speaker in it) it was named Praiſe 
afterwards call Praiſe-God Barebcne's Parliament. In a word they were generally God Bare- 

_ apack of weak ſenſeleſs Fellows, fit only to bring the Name, and Reputation beat Farlia 
of Parliaments, lower than it was yet. ; 

Ir was fit theſe new Men ſnould be brought together by ſome new way: Cromwell 
And a very new way it was; for Cromwel by his Warrants, directed to every one r Kap 
a them, telling them © Of «he neceſſity of diflolving the late Parliament, and of an SE Warane 
equal neceſſity, that the Peace, Safety, and good Government of the Com- 20 meet July 
4 mon-wealth ſnould be provided for, and theretore that he had, by the Advice 4. 

: of his Council of Officers, nominated divers Perſons fearing God, and of ap- 
„ Pror'd fidelity and honeſty, to whom the great Charge and Truſt ot ſo weigh- 
ty Affairs was to be committed, and that having good Aſſurance of their love 
; and courage for God, and the Intereſt of his Cauſe, and the good People of this 
Common- wealth; he concluded in theſe words, © I Oliver Cromwell, Captain 


80 : . : 

General and Commander in Chief of all the Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed with- 
66 1 
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Cromwell 
ſpeaks to 
them, and 
delivers them 
an Inſtrument 
for their Au- 
thority. 


They repair to 
the Parlia. 
ment Houſe, 
and chooje 
Rouſe their 
SpeaRer. 


They aſſume 
the Name of 
a Parliament 


Their Actings 
and Conſulta- 
zions. 


c jn this Common- wealth, do hereby ſummon and re y 
te be, and appear at the Counſel! Chamber at J/hite-Hall, upon the fourth da of 


quire you perſonally to 
« July next, then and there to take upon you the ſaid Truſt. And you are here. 
« by call'd, and appointed to ſerve as a Member of the County of Cc. Upon 
this wild Summons, the Perſons ſo nominated appear'd at the Council-Chamber 
upon the fourth of July, which was near three Months after the Diſſolution of the 
tormer Parliament. | | | 
CrRomWELL with his Council of Officers was ready to receive them and 
made them a long diſcourſe of © The tear of God, and the honour due o his 
Name, full of Texts of Scripture; and remember'd * The wonderful Mercies 
« of God to this Nation, and the continued Series of Providence, by which he 
« had appear d in carying on his Cauſe, and bringing affairs into that preſent glo- 
ce rjous Condition, wherein they now were. He put them in mind of © the nov! 
« Actions of the Army in the famous Victory of Worceſter, of the Applications they 
« had made to the Parliament, for a good ſettlement of all the Affairs of ” 


« Common-wealth, the neglect whereof made it ablolutely neceſſary to diſloiye 


« jt, He aſſured them by many Arguments, ſome ot which were urged out of 
cc Scripture, “ that they had a very lawtul Call ro take upon them the ſupreme 
« Authority of the Nation, and concluded with a very earneſt deſire, “ Tr 
ce great tenderneſs might be uſed towards all Conſcientious Perſons, of wha; 
« judgement ſoever they appear'd to be. 8 e 

Wu n he had finiſh'd his diſcourſe, he deliver'd to them an Inſtrument en. 
groſſed in Parchment under his Hand and Seal, whereby, with the advice of his 
Council of Officers, he did devolve, and intruſt the {ſupreme Authority of this 
Common- wealth into the hands of thoſe Perſons therein mention'd ; and declar'd 
« That they, or any forty of them were to be held and acnowkedged te 
ce preme Authority ot the Nation, to which all Perſons within the ſame, and the Ter- 
ce ritories thereunto belonging, were to yield Obedience and Subjection to the 
c third day of the Month of November, which ſhould be in the year 1654, which 
was about a year and three Months trom the time that he ſpoke to them ; and 


three Months before the time preſcrib'd ſhould expire, they were to make choice 


of other Perſons to ſucceed them, whoſe Power and Authority ſhould not exceed 
one year, and then they were likewiſe to provide, and take care for a like Suc- 
ceſſion in the Government. Being thus inveſted with this Authority, they re- 
pair'd to the Parliament Houſe, and made choice of one Rouſe to be their Speaks 
cr, an old Gentleman of Devor-ſhire, who had been a Member of the former Parlia- 
ment, and in that time been preferr'd and made Provoſt of the College of Etn, 
which Office he then enjoy'd, with an opinion of having ſome knowledge in the 
Latin and Greek Tongues, but of a very mean underſtanding, but throughly en- 
gaged in the Guilt of the Times. 

Ax their firſt coming together, ſome of them had the Modeſty to doubt, that 
they were not in many reſpects ſo well qualified as to take upon them the Style 
and Title of a Parliament. But that Modeſty was quickly ſubdued, and they 
were eaſily perſwaded to aſſume that Title, and to conſider themſelves as the ſu- 
preme Authority in the Nation. Theſe Men thus brought together continued in 
this Capacity near ſix Months to the amazement, and even Mirth of the People. 
In which time they never enter'd upon any grave and ſerious Debate, that might 
tend to any ſettlement, but generally expreſſed great ſharpneſs and animoſity 4. 
gainſt the Clergy, and againſt all Learning, out of which they thought the Clergy 
had grown, and ſtill would grow. 


Trxxt were now no Biſhops for them to be angry with; they had already redu- 


ced all that Order to the loweſt diſtreſs. But their quarrel was againſt all who had 


© Service, and to eaſe the People from the payment of Taxes and Contributions. 


called themſelves Miniſters, and who, by being called ſo, receiv'd Tythes, and 

reſpect from their Neighbours. They look'd upon the Function it ſelf to be 
Anti-Chriſtian; and the Perſons to be burthenſome to the People, and the requir- 
ing, and payment of Tythes to be abſolute Judaiſm, and they thought fit that the 


| ſhould be aboliſh'd together; and that there might not for the time to com- 


be any race of People, who might revive thoſe pretences, they propoſed <f That all 
Lands belonging to the Univerſities, and Colleges in thoſe Univerſities, might 
be fold, and the Monies that ſhould ariſe thereby, be diſpoſed for the Public 
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Wu EN they had tired and perplexed themſelves ſo long in ſuch Debares, aſ- 
ſoon as they were met in the morning upon, the twelfth of December, and before ma- 
ny of them were come who were like to diſſent from the Motion, one ot them ſtood 
up and declar'd, That he did believe, they were not equal to the Burthen 
« that was laid upon them, and therefore that they might dilſolve thentſelves, and 
« deliver back their Authority into Their Hands from whom they had receiy'd it; 
which being preſently conſented to, their Speaker, with thoſe who were of that On the 12th of 
mind I\Vhite-Hall, and redeliver'd to Cromwel/ the Inſtrument they had CTR TY 
mind, WENT tO Pe" Rn | 5 tney ha delivered up 
receiv d from him, acknowledged their own Impotency, and beſought him to take +heir power r 
| care of the Common-wealth. _ 3 | Cromwell, 
oY By this frank Donation He and his Council of Officers were once more pdſ- 
ſeſled of the Supreme Soveraign Power of the Nation. And in few days after, 
his Council were too modeſt to ſhare with him in his Royal Authority, but de- 
clar'd, © That the Government of the Common-wealth ſhould reſide in a ſingle 
« Perſon ; that Thar Perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell Captain General of all the Cromwell 
« Forces in England, Scotland; and Ireland, and that his Title ſhould be Lord and bis Conn: 
« Protec ior of the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the © 9f Officers 
« Dominions and Territories thereunto belonging; and that He ſhould have a ee : 
Council of one and twenty Perſons to be Aſſiſtant to him in the Government. tor. 
Mos r Men did now conclude, that the folly and ſottiſnneſs of this laſt Aſſem- 
bly was ſo much foreſeen, thar, from their very firſt coming together, it was 
determin'd hat ſhould follow their Diſſolution. For the method that ſuc- 
ceeded, could hardly have been compoſed in ſo ſhorta time after by Perſons who 
had not conſulted upon the contingency ſome time before. It was upon the 
twelfth of December, that the ſmall Parliament was diflolv'd, when many ofthe Mem- 
bers, who came to the Houſe as to their uſual conſultations, found that they who 
came before, were gone to J/hite-Hall to be diſſolv d; which the other never 
thought of: And upon the ſixteenth day, tne Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, with 3 16. 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, were ſent for to attend Cromwell and his Council gt Late - 
to Wetminſter-Hall; it being then Vacation-time; and being come thither, the ſter-Iall ac- 
Commiſſioners ſitting upon their uſual Seat, and not knowing why they were jſent cording to an 
for, the Declaration of the Council of Officers was read, whereby Cromwell was Laſtrument of 
made Protector; who ſtood in the Court uncover'd, whilſt what was contain'd 09%ermment. 
in a piece of Parchment was read, which was call'd the ſuſtrument of Go- T, Subſt anos 
vermment ; whereby it was ordain'd © Thar the Protector ſhould call a Parliament fit. 
© once in every three years; that the firſt Parliament ſhould be Conven'd upon 
« the third day of Septemler following, which would be in the year 1654; and 
that he ſhould not diſſolve any Parliament once met, till they had fat five 
* Months; that ſuch Bills as ſhould be preſented to him by the Parliament, if 
e they ſhould not be confirm'd by him within twenty days, ſhould paſs without 
* him, and be look'd npon as Laws: That he ſhould have a ſelect Council to aſ- 
* ſilt him, which ſhonld not exceed the Number of one and twenty, nor be leſs 
* than thirteen : That immediately after his death, the Council ſhould chooſe an- 
other Protector, before they roſe: That no Protector after him ſhould be 
Genera] of the Army: That the Protector ſhould have power to make Peace 
and War: That, with the conſent of his Council, he ſhould make Laws, 


* which ſhould be binding to the Subjects during the intervals of Parliament. i 
WII Sy this was reading, Cromwell had his hand upon the Bible; and it be- Cromwell 
ing read, he took his Oath, * that he would not violate any thing that was con- _ = - 
* tain'd in that Inſtrument of Government; but would obſerve, and cauſe _ ve 05. 
the ſame to be obſerv'd ; and in all things, according to the beſt of his under- 
5 ſtanding, govern the Nation according to the Laws, Statutes, and Cuſtoms, 
ſceking Peace and cauſing Juſtice and Law to be equally adminiſter'd. 

Tus new invented Ceremony being in this manner perform'd, He himſelf 
was cover'd, and all the reſt bare; and Lambert, who was then the ſecond Per- 
| on in the Army, carried the Sword before his Highneſs (which was the Style he 
| took from thenceforth) to his Coach, all they whom he call'd into it, ſitting 
| bare; and ſo he recurn'd to I hite-Hal; and immediately Proclamation was made 77, f, pro- 
| wy a Herald, in the Palace-Tard at Weſtminſter, © Thar the late Parliament having claim'd Pro- 

diflo'y's themſelves, and reſign'd their whole Power and Authority, the Go- ter. 

rernment of che Common-wealth of England, Scot!and, and Ireland, by a Lord 


! 
. . . . : 
Protector, and ſucceſſive Triennial Parliaments, was now eſtabliſh'd : And 
D d d d © whereas 
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V. 
« whereas Oliver Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces of the Common. 
« Health, is declared Lord Protector of the ſaid Nations, and had accepted there 
ce of, publication was now made of the ſame; and all Perſons, of what Qualit 
& or Condition ſoever, in any of the ſaid three Nations, were ſtrictly char el 
* and commanded to take notice thereof, and to conform and ſubmit themſelyes 
tc to the Government ſo eſtabliſh'd ; and all Sheriffs, Mayors, &c. were requir'd to 
ee e this Proclamation, to the end that none might have cauſe to pretend 
« Ignorance therein, Which Proclamation was at the ſame time publiſh'd in Cheap. 
fide by the Lord Mayor of London; and, with all poſſible expedition, by the Sherig; 
and other Officers, throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. And in ſome 
time after, the City of London invited their new Protector to a very ſplendid Eg. 
tertainment at Grocers-Hall, upon an Aſh-Wedneſday; the Streets being railed 
and the Solemnity of his Reception ſuch as had been at any time pertorm'd to 


Grocer's-Hall the King: And He, as like a King, graciouſly conferr'd the honour of Knight- 


hood upon the Lord Mayor at his departure. 

IN this manner, and with ſo little pains, this extraordinary Man, without any 
other reaſon than becauſe he had a mind to it, and without the aſſiſtance, and 
againſt the deſire of all Noble Perſons or Men of Quality, or of any Number 
of Men, who, in the beginning of the Troubles, were poſlefied of three hundred 
pounds Lands by the year, mounted himſelf into the Throne of three Kingdoms, 
without the Name of King, but with a greater Power and Authority that 
had ever been exerciſed, or claim'd by any King ; and receiv'd greater evidence 
and manifeſtation of reſpe&t, and eſteem, from all the Kings and Princes in 
Chriſtendom, than have ever been ſhew'd to any Monarch of thoſe Nations: 
which was ſo much the more notorious, in that they all abhorr'd him, when they 
trembled at his Power, and courted his Friendſhip. | 


TXrovcn during this laſt year's unſettlement in England, Cromuel had, ex 


plenitudine poteſtatis, taken care that there was a good Winter Guard of Ships in 


the Downs, yet the Dutch had enjoy'd a very fruitful harveſt of Trade during 


A Fleet this 
year 1653 ſet 
forth under 
three Admi- 
rals, 


that confuſion, and ſuſpenſion of Power ; and had ſent out their Fleers of Mer- 
chant Men under a Convoy, by the North of Scorland; and, by the return of that 
Convoy, receiv'd their Fleet from the Baltic with ſecurity ; So that, upon the hope 
thoſe domeſtick contentions in England would not be ſo ſoon compoſed, they be- 

n to recover their Spirits again. But Cromwell had no ſooner broke the long 
R but, with great diligence, he cauſed a ſtrong Fleet to be made ready 
againſt the Spring; and committed the Command thereof to three Admirals joynt· 
ly; Blake, a Man well known, but not thought entirely enough devoted to Crun- 
well; Monk, whom he called out of Scotland as his own Creature; and Dean, a 


meer Sea-man, grown, from a common Mariner, to the reputation ot a bold and 


The Dutch 
beaten. at 
Sea in June, 


excellent Officer. 

T 1s Fleet in the beginning of June in the year 1653, met with the Dutch 
about the middle Seas over between Dover and Zeeland; and made what halt 
they could to engage them. But the Wind not being favourable, it was noon be- 


fore the Fight begun; which continued very ſharp till the night parted them 


without any viſible advantage to either ſide, fave that Dean one of the Engl, 
Admirals, was kill'd by a Cannon ſhot from the Rear-Admiral of the Datch. Tue 
next morning, the Dutch having the advantage of the ſmall Wind that was, the 


Engliſb charged ſo furioufly upon the thickeſt part of them, without diſcharging 


any of their Guns till they were at a very ſmall diſtance, that they broke their 
Squadrons; and in the end forced them to fly, and make all the Sail they could fot 
their own Coaſts leaving behind them eleven of their Ships; which were all taken; 
beſides fix which were ſunk. The Execution on the Dutch was very great, 45 
was likewiſe the number of the Priſoners, as well Officers as Soldiers. The 10's 
of rhe Engliſh was greateſt in their General Dean: There was, beſides him, but 
one Captain, and about two hundred Common Sea-men kill'd: The Num- 
ber of the wounded was greater; nor did they loſe one Ship, nor were ſo diſabl- 
ed but that they follow'd with the whole Fleet to the Coaſt of Holland, whither 
the otherfled; and being got into the Hie, and the Texel, the Engliſh for ſome 
time block'd them up in their own Harbours, taking all ſuch Ships as came bound 
for thoſe parts. | 
Tuts great Defeat ſo humbled the States, that they made all poſſible haſt to 
ſend four Commiſſioners into England to mediate for a Treaty, and a * 
rot od; 


* 


Arms; who were receiv'd very loftily by Cromwell, and with ſome reprehenſion The Dutch 


8 N 
without ſpeaking a word. This blow broke the courage of the reſt; who ſeeing eee 


fired, or ſunk, and above one thouſand Priſoners taken. The Victory coſt the 


— a A | Dutch Apr. 
upon any conditions, ſo Cromwell, being by this time become Protector, was wea- . 


ther, which was contain'd in a ſecret Article, to which the Great Seal of the 
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for their want of warineſs in entring into ſo unequal a Contention: Jet He de- Jud fo 
clar'd a gracious inclination to a Treaty, till the concluſion whereof he could ad- - 9% ra 
mit no Ceſſation; which being known in Holland, they would not ſtay ſo long Peace. 
under the reproach and diſadvantage of being beſieged, and ſhut up in their Ports; 
but made all poſſible haſt to prepare another Fleet, ſtrong enough to remove the 
Engliſh trom their Coaſts; which they beliey'd was the beſt Expedient to ad- 
vance their Treaty: And there cannot be a greater Inſtance of the opulency ot 
that People, then that they ſhould be able, atter ſo many loſles, and ſo late a great 
Defeat, in ſo ſhort a time to ſet out a Fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe who 
had ſo lately overcome them, and who ſhut them within their Ports. 

THEIR Admiral Trump nad with ſome of the Fleet, retired into the Mierings, 
at too great a diſtance from the other Ports for the Englþ Fleet to divide it ſelt. 
He had, with a marvellous Induſtry, cauſed his hurt Ships to be repaired; and 
more ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted on thoſe who had behaved themſelves 
cowardly, than had ever been uſed in that State. And the States publiſh'd 
ſo great and ample rewards to all Officers and Sea-men who would, in that con- 
juncture, repair to their Service, that by the end of July, within leſs then two Trumpcomes 
Months after their Defeat, he came out of the Wierings with a Fleet of ninety and to S with 
five Men of War; which afloon as the Exgliſb had notice of they made towards en 8 
him. But the Wind riſing, they were forced to ſtand more at Sea, for fear of the 1 Jilly 
Sands and Shelves upon that Coaſt. Whereupon Yan-Trump, all that Night, ſtood = 
into the Texel; where he join'd five and twenty more of their beſt Ships; and 
with this Addition, which made an hundred and twenty Sail, he faced the Engliſh, 


ho, being at this time under the Command of Mozk alone kept {till to the Sea; 


and having got a little more room, and the Weather being a little clearer, tack'd 
about, and were recetv'd by the Dutch with great courage and gallantry. 

Taz Battle continued very hot, and bloody on both ſides, from fix of the Clock Another Sea 
in the Morning till one in the Afternoon; when the Admiral of Holland the fam- Fight; Trump 
ous Van-Trump, whilf he very ſignally pertorm'd the Office of a brave and bold mg We - 
Commander, was ſhot with a Muſquet Bullet into the heart, of which he fell dead Hu Sor 


many of their Companions burnt and ſunk, after having endured yery hot Service, 
before the Evening, fled, and made all the Sail they could towards the Texel; the 
Engliſh were not in a condition to purſue them; but found themſelves obliged to 
retire to their own Coalt, both to preſerve and mend their maim'd and tor eS hips, 
and refreſh their wounded Men. DNS, | 

Tunis Battle was the moſt bloody that had been yet fought, both ſides ra- 
ther endeavouring the deſtruction of their Enemies Fieet than the taking theirShips. 
On the Hollander's part between twenty and thirty of their Ships of War were 


Engliſh dear too; for four hundred common Men, and eight Captains, were ſlain 
out right, and above ſeven hundred common Men, and five Captains, wounded. 
But they loſt only one Ship, which was burn'd; and two or three more, though 
carried home, were diſabled for farther Service. The moſt ſenſible part of the 
loſs to the Dutch was the Death of their Admiral Van Trump, who, in reſpe& of 
his Maritime experience, aud the frequent Actions he had been engaged in, might 
very well be reckon'd amongſt the molt eminent Commanders at Sea of that age 
8 to whoſe memory his Country is farther indebted than they have yet acknow- 
edged, 

Tris was the laſt Engagement at Sea between the two Common-wealths : Cromwell 
tor as the Dutch were, by this laſt Defeat, and loſs of their brave Admiral, total- mates Peace 
ly diſpirited, and gave their Commiſſioners at London order to proſecute the Peace Vf? 10e 

6 
ry enough of ſo chargeable a War, and knew he had much to do to ſettle the Go- — 5 
vernment at home, and that he might chooſe more convenient Enemies abroad, who 
would neither be able to defend themſelves as well, or to do him ſo much harm, 
as the Hllanders had done, and could do. And therefore when he had drawn 
the Datch to accept ot ſuch conditions as he thought fit to give them among which 
one was, © that they ſhould not ſuffer any of the King's Party or any Enemy to 
the Common-wealth of England, to reſide within their Dominions: And ano- 


States 
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States was affix d, by which they obliged themſelves, © never to admit the Prince 
«© of O, ange to be their State-holder, General, or Admiral; and likewiſe to de. 
* liver up the liland of Pulerone in the Eaſt- Indies (which they had taken flom 
the Erglih in the time ot King James, and uſurped it ever ſince) © into the hangs 
cc of the Eaſt-India Englijh Company again; and to pay a good Sum ot Money tor 
the old barbarous violence exerciſed ſo many Years ſince at Ambuzna ; tor which 
the two laſt Kings could never obtain ſatisfaction and reparation: About the 
middle of April 1654, He made a Peace with the States General, with all the ad. 
vantages he coula deſire, having indeed all the Perſons of power aud intereſt there 
faſt bound to him upon their joynt intereſt, 
He makes AND having now render'd himſelf terrible abroad, He forced Portugal to ſend 
Portugal an Embaſſadour to beg Peace, and to ſubmit to expiate the offence they had com- 
Jend an Em. mitted in receiving Prince Rupert, by the payment of a great Sum of Money; and 
ee brought the two Crowns of France and Spain to ſue for his Allyance. He ſuſpend- 
25 ed for a time to chooſe a new Enemy, that he might make himiclt as much o- 
He perſecutes bey d at home, as he was fear'd abroad: And in order to that, he proſecuted 
the King's all thoſe who had been of the King's Party with the utmoſt Rigour ; laid new 
Party, impolitions upon them, and upon every light rumour of a Conſpiracy, clapp'dup 
all thoſe whom he thought fit to ſuſpect, into cloſe Priſons; enjoyn'd others not 
to itir from their own Houſes, and baniſh'd all who had ever been in Armes for 
the King, from the Cities of London and Weſtminſter; and laid other penalties up- 
on them, contrary to the Articles granted ro them when they gave up their 
Armes, and to the indemnity upon their Compoſitions. 
THz diſcontents were general over the whole Kingdom, and among all ſorts 
A of People, of what Party ſoever. The Presbyterians preach'd boidly againſt the 
© eee Liberty of Conſcience, and the monſtrous Licence that ſprung trom thence; 
the Nation, and they who enjoy'd that Licence were as unſatisfied with tne Government as 
; any of the reſt, ralk'd more loudly, and threaten'd the Perſon of Cromwel more 
than any. Eut into theſe diſtempers Cromwell was not inquiſitive ; nor would give 
thoſe Men an opportunity to talk, by calling them in queuion, who, he knew, 
would ſay more than he was willing any body ſhould hear; but intended to mor- 
tify thoſe unruly Spirits at the charge ot the King's Party, and with the Spectacle 
of their ſuffering upon any the moſt trivial occaſion. And it, in this genel al li- 
cence of diſcourſe, any Man who was ſuſpected to wiſh weil to the King, let tall 
any light word againſt the Government, he was ſure to be caſt in Priſon, and to be 
purſued with all poſſible ſeverity and cruelty: And he could not want frequent 
opportunities of revenge this way. It was the great conſolation to miſerable Men, 
who had, in themſelves or their Friends, been undone by their Loyalty, to meet 
together, and lament their conditions: And this brought on invectives againſt 
the Perſon of Cromuell; Wine, and good Fellowſhip, and the continuance of the diſ- 
courſe, diſpoſing them to take notice of the univerſal hatred that the whole Na- 
tion had ot him, and to fancy how eaſy it would be to deſtroy him. And com- 
monly there was, in all thoſe meetings, ſome corrapted Perſon of the Party, wuo 
fomented moſt the diſcourſe, and, for a vile recompence, betray'd his Compani- 
ons, and inform'd of all, and more than had been ſaid. Wherenpon a new Plot 
was diſcover'd againſt the Common-wealth and the Perſon of the Protector, and 
a high Court of Juſtice was preſently erected io try the Criminals ; which rarely ab- 
ſolv'd any Man who was brought before them. But to this kind of Trial they 
never expoſed any Man but thoſe of the King's Party; the cother of whom they 
were more afraid, had too many Friends to ſuffer them to be brought betore ſuch 2 
Tribunal; which had been firſt erected to murther the King himſelf, and contr- 
nued to root out all who adher'd to him. No Man who had ever been agaivlt 
the King (exc-pt he became afterwards for him) was ever brought before that ex- 
travagant Power; but ſuch were remitted to the Trial of the Law by Jurics, 
A High Court which ſeldom condemtr'd any. 
8 * Tus very next Month after the Peace was made, for the better eſtabliſument 
jpeg nth of Cromwel's Empire, a High Court of Juſtice was erected for the Trial of 
Peace with Perſons they accuſed of © Holding correſpondence with Charles Stuart (which was 
Holland. the Style they allow'd the King) © And for having a deſiga againſt the life of the 
1 Protector, to ſeiſe upon the Tower, and to proclaim the King. The chiet 
Mr. Gere, perſons they accuſed of this were, Mr. Gerard, a young Gentleman of a good Fami- 


and Mr. Vow- | | b : - 8 
el tried before 1, Who had been an Enſign in the King's Army, but was not at preſent ont 
g i twen 


them. 
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twenty two years of Age: The other, one Mr. Vowel ; who kept a School, and 
taught many Boys about Iſlington. Mr. Gerard was charg d with © having been at Pa- 
« y;s, and having there ſpoken with the King; which he confeſſed; and declared 
« That he went to Paris upon a buſineſs that concern d himſelf (which he named) 
« And when he had diſpatched it, and was to return tor England, he deſired 
« the Lord Gerard, his Kinſman, to preſent him to the King, that he might kiſs 
« his hand ; which he did in a large Room, where were many preſent ; and that 
« when he asked his Majeſty, whether he would command him any Service into 
« England ? his Majeſty bid him to commend him to his Friends there, and to 
« charge them that they ſhould be quiet, and not engage themſelves in any Plots; 
« which muſt prove ruinous to them, and could do the King no good: Which 
had obſerv'd ſo much of the temper of the Peo- 


was very true: For his Majeſty ba 

le at his being at MWorceſter, and his concealment after, the fear they were under, 

and how fruitleſs any Inſurrection muſt be, that he endeavour d nothing more 

than to divert, and {upprels all inclinations that WAY. However, this High Court 

of Juſtice receiv d proof, that Mr. Gerard and Mr. Powel had been preſent with 

ſme other Gentlemen in a Tavern, Where diſcourſe had been held, ““ how eaſy 
4 at the ſame time to ſeiſe upon the 


« 2 thing it was to kill the Protector, and at | apo 
« Tower of London, and that, if at the ſame time the King were proclaim'd the 


« City of London would preſently declare for his Majeſty, and no body would 


« oppoſe him. 
Uyron this Evidence, theſe two Gentlemen W 


ad upon the tenth of July, about three Months | 
20 le 70 Mr. Vouel was brought; who was 


a Gallows was erected at Charing-Cr0ſs whither Mr. x 
. Perſon utterly unknown to the King, and to an Perſon entruſted by him but Mr. Vowel 
and memory preſerv'd in the Liſt of thoſe who Sed at 


very worthy to have his name, FE OM I Charine- 
7 moſt or eng their Lives for the Crown. Croß: ws 


hew'd moſt magnanimity and courage . | 
He expreſſed a marvellous contempt of Death; © which, he ſaid, © he ſuffer'd magnanimous 
without having committed any fault, He profeſſed his duty to the King, and bebeiu. 
his reverence for the Church; and carneſily and pathetically ad viſed the People to 

cc which, he told them © they would at laſt be 


ir fidelity to both; . 
return to their fidelity to 4drefſed himſelf moſt to the Sol- 


X ld to do after all their Sufferings. He a 
87 ih . : thily they proſtituted themſelves to ſerve the Ambi- 


« tion of an unworthy Tyrant; ed them tO forſake Him, and to ſerve 
« the King; which, he Was ſure, they would at laſt do. And ſo having de- 
voutly recommended the King, an dom, and Himſelf, to God in very 
pious Prayers, he ended his Life with as much Chriſtian Reſolution, as can be 
expected from the molt com oſed Conſcience. : 
Tur Protector was 2 with to ſhew more reſpe& to Mr. Gerard in oy Guard 
ea on 


cauſing hi be beheaded, who Was brought the Afternoon of the ſame day to a _ 
OP he Tous <ſoill pleaſed with the behaviourof him 3 


Scaffold upon the Tower-Hill. But they were 10 , | 
who ſuffer d in the Morning, that the) would not permit the other to {peak to noon of tbe 
f the Plot and Conſpiracy. Jame days 


the People, but preſſed him to diſcover all the Secrets o 
He told them, that if he had à hundred lives, he would loſe them all to do the 


King any ſervice; and was now willing do die upon that ſuſpicion; but that 
« he was very innocent of what Was charged againſt him; that he had nor enter'd 
« into, or conſented to any plot or Conſpiracy, nor RiVen any countenance to 
« any diſcourſe to that purpoſe; and offer d again to, ſpeak to the People, and 
to magnify the King: iffer him to proceed; and 


Upon which they would not ft 
thereupon, with great and undaunted Courage, he laid down his head upon the 


Block. 
Tux ſame day was corcuded with à ver) exemplary piece of Juſtice, and of The ſame day 
a very different nature trom the other two. The Embaſladour of Portugal had a and place the 
| his Brother Don Pautaleon Sa a Knight Portugal Em- - 


ere condemn'd to be hang'd ; Toy are co 
after they had been in Priſon, demn'd. , 


— very ſplendid Equi age, and in his Company 8 : zaffaden? 
. of Malta, and 4 Mes eminent in many great Actions; who out of curiolity ac- 2 bo 
N companied his Brother in this Embaſſy, that he might ſee England. This Gen- headed. 

. and one day being in the new Ex- 


tleman was of a haughty and imperious nature; 
80 f had a Quarrel with that Mr. Ge- 


5 
p change, upon a ſuddain accident, and miſtake, 4 7 | 
of rard, whom we now left witnout his Head; who had then return c ome neglt- 
LY gence and contempt to the Rodomontadoes of the Portugusſe, and had lett himſenſible 
oh of receiving ſome affront. Whereupon the Don repair d thither again the next 
ty day, with many Servants, better arm'd, and provided tor any Encounter, ima- 
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gining he ſhould there find his former Adverſary, who did not expect that viſit, But 
the Portugueſe not diſtinguiſhing Perſons, and finding many Gentlemen walkin 
there, and, amongſt the reſt, one he believ'd very like the other, he thought he was 
not to loſe the occaſion, and enter'd into a new Quarrel ; in which a Gentle. 
man utterly unacquainted with what had formerly patied, and walking there acci- 
dentally, was kill'd, and others hurt; upon which, the People riſing from all 
the Neighbour places, Don Pantaleon thought fit to make his retreat to his Brother's 
Houſe; which he did, and cauſed the Gates to be lock'd, and put all the Servants 

in Arms to defend the Houſe againſt the People; which had purſued him, and 
flock'd now together from all parts to apprehend thoſe who had cauſed the diſ- 
order, and had kill'd a Gentleman. 

THE Embaſladour knew nothing of the affair, but look'd upon himſelf as af. 
fronted, and aſſaulted by a rude Multitude; and took care to defend his Houſe 
till the Juſtice ſhould allay the Tumult. Cromwell was quickly advertiſed of the inſo- 
lence, and ſent an Officer with Soldiers to demand and ſeiſe upon all the Perſons 
who had been engaged in the Action: And ſo the Embaſſadour came to be in- 
form'd of the truth of the ſtory, with which he was exceedingly afflicted and aſto- 
niſh'd. The Officer demanded the Perſon of his Brother, who was well known 
and the reſt of thoſe who were preſent, to be deliver'd to him, without which 
he would break open the Houſe, and find them wherever they were conccal'd, 
The Embaſladour demanded the Privilege that was due to his Houſe by the Law 
of Nations, and which he would defend againſt any Violence with his own Life, 
and the Lives of all his Family; but finding the Officer reſolute, and that he 

ſhould be too weak in the Encounter, he deſired reſpite till he might ſend to the 
Protector; which was granted to him. He complain'd of the Injury that was 
done him, and deſired an Audience. Cromwell ſent him word, © that a Gentleman 
© had been murther'd, and many others hurt; and that Juſtice muſt be ſatisfied ; 
< and therefore required that all the Perſons engaged might be deliver'd into the 
« hands of his Officer; without which, if he ſhould withdraw the Soldiers, 
cc and deſiſt the requiring it, the People would pull down the Houſe, and exc- 
cc cute Juſtice themſelves; of which he would not anſwer for the effect. When this 
cc was done, he ſhould have an Audience, and all the ſatisfaction it was in his power 
cc to give. The Embaſladour delired “ that his Brother, and the reſt, might re- 
« main in his Houſe, and he would be reſponſible, and produce them before the 
e Juſtice as the time ſhould be aſſignꝰd. But nothing would ſerve but the delivery 
of the Perſons, and the People encreaſed their cry That they would pull down 
<< the Houſe. Whereupon the Embaſſadour was compell'd to deliver up his Bro- 
ther, and the reſt of the Perſons; who were all ſent Priſoners to Newgate. The Em- 
baſſadour uſed all the Inſtances he could for his Brother, being willing to leave 
the reſt to the mercy of the Law ; but could receive no other anſwer but © That 
«Juſtice muſt be done; and Juſtice was done to the full; for they were all brought 
to their Tryal at the Seſſions at Newgate, and there ſo many of them condemn'd to 
be hang'd as were found guilty. The reſt of thoſe who were condemn'd, were ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn; and Den Pantaleon himſelf was brought to the Scaffold on Ton- 
Hill, aſſoon as Mr. Gerard was executed; where he loſt his head with 1cls 
grace than his Antagoniſt had done. | . 
The condition T HO UO the Protector had nothing now to do but at home, Holland having 
of the Protec- accepted Peace upon his own terms, Portigal bought it at a full price, and upon 
5757 i an humble Submiſſion, Denmark being contented with ſuch an Allyance 2s 
Gon . he was pleaſed to make with them, and France and Spain contending, by their 
Embaſſadours, which ſhould render themſelves moſt acceptable to him; Scotland 
lying under a heavy Yoke by the firict Government of Monk, who after the Peace 
The Stare of with the Dutch was ſent back to govern that Province, which was reduced ander 
Scotland un- the Government of the Engliſh Laws, and their Kirk, and Kirkmen, entirely ſub- 
der bim: dued to the obedience of the State with reference to Aſſemblies, or Synods; Trelaid 
of Ireland being confeſſedly ſubdued, and no oppoſition made to the Protector's Commands; 
| eland. ſo that Commiſſions were ſent to divide all the Lands which had belong'd to the 
? Iriſb, or to thoſe Engliſß who had adhered to the King, amongſt thoſe Adventurers 
who had ſupplied Money for the War, and the Soldiers and Officers; who Wele 
in great Arrears for their pay, and who receiv'd liberal Aſſignations in Lands; 
„ ons whole Province being reſerved for the 1riþ to be confined to; and all theſe 
5 Diviſions made under the Government of his younger Son, Harry Cromwel,, 1 
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he ſent thither as his Lieutenant of that Kingdom; who liv'd in the full Gran- 
geur of the Office; notwithſtanding all this, England prov'd not yet ſo towardly as Diſputes 
he expected. Fare, and the molt conſiderable Men of the Independent Party, 491g his 
from the time he had turn'd them our of the Parliament, and fo diſſolved it, re- o parry, 
tired quietly to their Houſes in the Country; poyſoned the Affections of cheir Neigh- 
bours towards the Government; and loſt nothing of their credit with the People: 
Yer carried themſelves ſo warily, that they did nothing to diſturb the Peace of 
the Nation, or to give Cromwell any advantage againſt them upon which to call 
them in queſtion. 
THERE were another leſs wary, becauſe a more deſperate Party, which were 
the Levellers; many whereot had been the moſt active Agitators in the Army who 71 eclally the 
had executed his Orders and Deſigus in incenſing the Army againſt the Parlia- e 
ment, and had been at that time his ſole Confidents and Bed-fellows; who from 1 
the time that he aſſumed the Title of Protector, which to them was as odious as 
that of King, profeſſed a mortal hatred to his Perſon ; and he well knew both _ g 
theſe People had too much credit in his Army, and with ſome principal Officers 
of it. Of theſe Men he ſtood in more fear than of all the King's Party; of which 
he had in truth very little apprehenſion, though he colour'd many of the prepa- 
rations he made againſt the other, as if provided againſt the dangers threaten'd 
from them. os 
Bur the time drew near now, when he was obliged by the Inftrument of Go- rx, cνẽ , 
yernment, and upon his Oath, to call a Parliament; which ſeem'd to him the on- Parlianmens 
ly means left to compoſe the minds of the People to an entire ſubmiſſion to his 47e a new 
Government. In order to this Meeting, though he did not obſerve the old courſe Mer 
in ſending Writs out to all the little Boroughs throughout Exgland, which uſe to 
ſend Burgeſſes (by which Method ſome {ſingle Counties ſend more Members 
to the Parliament, than ſix other Counties do) he thought he took a more equal 
way by appointing more Knights for every Shire to be choſen, and fewer Bur- 
gelies; whereby the number ot the whole was much leſſenꝰd; and yet, the People 
being left to their own Election, it was not by him thought an ill temperament, 
and was then generally look'd upon as an alteration fit ro be more warrantably 
made, and in a better time. And ſo upon the receipt of his Writs, Elections 
were made accordingly in all places; and ſuch Perſons, for the moſt part, choſen 
and return'd, as were believ'd to be the beſt affected to the preſent Government, 
and to thoſe who had any Authority in it: there being ſtri&& Order given, That 
no Perſon who had ever been againſt the Parliament during the time of the Ci- 
« vil War, or the Sons of any ſuch Perſons, ſhould be capable of being cho- 
# _ to ſit in that Parliament; nor were any ſuch Perſons made choice 
* Of, 7 3 
TR day of their meeting was the third of September in the year 1654, with- His Parlia- 
in leſs than a year after he had been declared Protector; when, after they had ment meets 
been at a Sermon in the Abby at Vet minſter, they all came into the Painted Cham- et. 3 1654. 
ber; where his Highneſs made them a large diſcourſe; and told them, That that The ſub 
© Parliament was ſuch a Congregation of wile, prudent, and diſcreet Perſons, that 5 Gag as 
England had ſcarce ſeen the like: That he ſhould forbear relating to them the to them. 
E Series of God's Providence all along to that time, becauſe it was well known to 
* them; and only declare to them, that the erection of his preſent power was a 
© ſuitable providence to the reſt, by ſhewing what a condition theſe Nations were 
in at its erection: That then every Man's heart was againſt another's, every 
* Man's intereſt divided againſt anothers, and almoſt every thing grown Arbi- 
* trary: that there was grown up a general contempt of God and Chriſt, the Grace 
* of God turn'd into wantonneſs, and his Spirit made a Cloak for all wickedneſs 
and prophaneneſs, nay, that the Ax was even laid to the root of the Miniſtry, 
*and {warms of Jeſuits were continually wafted over hither to conſume, and de- 
* ltroy the Welfare of Eugland: That the Nation was then likewiſe engaged in a 
'* deep War with Portugal, Holland, and France; ſo that the whole Nation was one 
heapof confuſion; but that this preſent Government was calculated for the People's 
* Intereſt, let malignant Spirits ſay what they would; and that, with humble- 
© neſs towards God, and modeſty towards Them, he would recount ſomewhar in 
2 the behalf ot the Government. Firſt, it had endeavour'd to retornathe Law, it had 
Z put into the Seat of Juſtice Men of known integrity, and ability; it had ſettled 
2 ay tor probation of Miniſters to Preach the Goſpel. And beſides all 3 
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6e had called a free Parliament: That, bleſſed be God, they that day ſaw a free 
« Parliament: Then as to Wars, that a Peace was made with Denmarꝶ, Sweden. 
ce the Dutch, and Portugal, and was likewiſe near concluding with France: That 
e theſe things were but entrances, and doors of hopes; but now he made no 
e queſtion to enable them to lay the top Stone of the Work, recommending to 
ce them that maxim, that Peace, though it were made, was not to be truſted far- 
ce ther than it conſiſted with Intereſt: That the great Work which now lay upon 
ce this Parliament, was that the Government of England might be ſettled upon 
ce terms of Honour: That they would avoid confuſions, leſt Forreign States ſhould 
cc take Advantage of them: That, as for himſelf, he did not ſpeak like one that 
cc would be a Lord over them, but as one that would be a Fellow - Servant in that 
ce great Affair: and concluded, © that they ſhould go to their Houſe, and there make 
&© choice of a Speaker, which they preſently did, and ſeem'd very unanimous in their 
firſt Act, which was the making choice of Milliam Lenthall to be their Speaker; 
which Agreement was upon very diſagreeing Principles. Cromwell having deſign'd 
him for lucks ſake, and being well acquainted with his temper, concluded, that he 
would be made a property in This, as well as he had been in the long Parliament, 
when he always complied with that Party that was moſt powerful. And the 
other Perſons who meant nothing that Cromwell did, were well pleaſed, out of 
hope that the ſame Man's being in the Chair might facilitate rhe renewing | 
and reviving the former Houſe ; which they look'd upon as the true legitimate 
Parliament, ſtrangled by the Tyranny of Cromwell, and yet that it had life enough 


left in it. | 


LENTHAIL IL was no ſooner in his Chair then it was propoſed, © That they 
cc might in the firſt place conſider by what Authority they came thither, and 
« whether that which had Conyen'd them, had a Lawful power to that purpoſe. 


From which Subject the Protector's Creatures, and thoſe ot the Army, endear- 


our'd to divert them by all the Arguments they cou'd. Notwithſtanding which 
the current of the Houſe inſiſted upon the firlt clearing that point, as the foun- 
dation, upon which all their Counſels muſt be built: And as many of the Mem- 
bers poſitively enough declar'd againſt that Power, ſo one of them, more confident 
than the reſt, ſaid plainly, that they might eaſily diſcern the Snares which were 
cc laid to entrap the Privileges of the People; and for his own part, as God had 
cc made him inſtrumental in cutting down Tyranny in one perſon, ſo now he could 


ce not endure to ſee the Nation's Liberties ſhackled by another, whoſe Right to 
ce the Government could not be meaſured otherwiſe than by the length of his 


« Sword, which alone had embolden'd him to Command his Commanders. This 
Spirit pevail'd ſo far, that, for eight days together, thoſe of the Counſel of Offi- 


cers, and others (who were called the Court Party) could not divert the queſtion 


Cromwell 


peaks 0 


them in the 
Fainted 
Chamber. 


from being put, Whether the Government ſhould be by a Protector and a Parlia- 
ment, any other way then by lengthning the Debate, and then Adjourning the 
Houſe when the queſtion was ready to be put, becauſe they plainly ſaw that it 
would be carried in the Negative. 5 

TAE continuance of this warm Debate in the Houſe, in which the Protector's 
own Perſon was not treated with much reverence, exceedingly perplexed him; 
and obliged him once more to try, what reſpect his Soveraign Preſence would pro- 
duce towards a better Compoſure. So he came again to the Painted Chamber, 
and ſent for his Parliament to come to him; and then told them, That the 
ce great God of Heaven and Earth knew what Grief and Sorrow of heart it was 
ce to him, to find them falling into Heats and Diviſions; that he would have them 
ce take notice of this, that the ſame Government made Him a Protector, that 


„ made Them a Parliament: That as they were intruſted in ſome things ſo was 


« He in others: That in the Government were certain fundamentals, which 
ce could not be alter'd; to wit, that the Government ſhould be in a ſingle Peron 


c and a Parliament; that Parliaments ſhould not be perpetual, and always fitting; 


« that the Militia ſhould not be truſted into one Hand, or Power, but ſo as the 
« Parliament might have a check on the Protector and the Protector on the Par- 
cc liament ; that in matters of Religion there ought to be a Liberty of Conſcience, 
« and that perſecution in the Church was not to be Tolerared : Theſe he ſaid, 
e were unalterable fundamentals: As for other things in the Government, they 


were examinable and alterable as the State of Affairs did require: that, for his 


1 : : % | 
en part, he was even overwhelm'd with Grief, to fee that any of them ſhould 
90 
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« go about to overthrow What was ſettled, contrary to the truſt they had receiv'd 
« from the People; which could not but bring very great inconveniences upon 
« themſelves and the Nation. When he had made this frank Declaration unto 
them what they were to truſt to, the better to confirm them in their duty, he had 
appointed 4 Guard to attend at the door of the Parliament Houſe, and there to re- 
{rain all Men from entring into the Houſe who refuſed to ſubſcribe this follow- 
ing Engagement: “ I do hereby promiſe and engage to be true and faithful to 
« the Lord Protector of the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
« and ſhall not (according to the tenour of this Indenture, whereby J am re- 
« turn'd to ſerve in Parliament) propoſe to give any Conſent to alter the Govern- 
« ment AS it is ſettled in one Perſon and a Parliament. rn. : 
Tn1s Engagement a conſiderable part of the Members utterly refuſed to ſign, 
and call'd it a violation of the Privilege of Parliament, and an abſolute depriving 
them of that freedom which was etlential ro it. So they were excluded, and 
reſtrain'd from entring into the Houſe: And they who did ſubſcribe it, and had 


*% 


He admits 
none into the 
Houſe but 
Such as ſub- 
ſeribęd an 
Engagement 
to him, 


thereupon Liberty to ſit there, were yet ſo refractory to any Propoſition that 


might ſettle him in the Government in the manner he deſir'd it, that, after the five 
Months near ſpent in wrangling, and uſeleſs diſcourſes (during which he was 
not to attempt the Diſſolution of them, by his inſtrument of Government) he took 
the firſt opportunnity to diſſolve them; and upon the two and twentieth of Ja- 
mary, with ſome reproaches, he let them know he could do the buſineſs without 
them; and ſo diſmiſſed them with much evidence of his Diſpleaſure: And they 
again retired to their habitations, reſolv'd to wait another opportunity of revenge, 
and in the mean time to give no evidence of their ſubmitting to his Uſurpation, 
by undertaking any Imploy ment or Office under his Authority, He as carefully 
endeavouring and watching to find ſuch an Advantage againſt them, as might make 
them lyable to the penalty of the Laws. Yet even his weakneſs and impotency 
upon ſuch a notorious Advantage, appear'd in two very notable Inſtances, which 


| happen'd about that time, in the Cale of two Perſons, whoſe Names were then 


much taken notice of upon the Stage of Affairs, John Wildman, and John Lil- 

burn. * 8 | ; | 8 
TRE former had been bred a Scholar in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and be- 

ing young, and of a pregnant Wit, in the beginning of the Rebellion meant to 


make his Fortune in the War; and choſe to depend upon Cromwel''s countenance and 


He diſſolves 
them Jan. 21. 


An account 
of John 
Wildman 
and John 
Lilburn, Le- 
vellers. 


John Wild- 
man. 


advice, when he was not above the degree of a Captain of a Troop of Horſe him 


ſelf, and was much eſteem'd and valued by him, and made an Officer ; and was 
ſo active in contriving and fomenting Jealouſtes and Diſcontents, and ſo dextrous 


in compoſing, or improving any Diſguſts, and ſo inſpired with the Spirit ot Pray- 
ing and Preaching, when thoſe gifts came into requeſt, and became thriving 


Arts, that about the time when the King was taken from Holuby, and it was ne- 
ceſſary that the Army ſhould enter into Conteſts with the Parliament, Jon Mild- 


man grew to be one of the principal Agitators, and was moſt relied upon by 
Cromwell to infuſe thoſe things into the minds of the Soldiers, and to conduct them 
in the managery of their Diicontents, as might moſt advance thoſe deſigns He then 
had; and quickly got the reputation of a Man of Parts; and, having a ſmooth 


Pen, drew many of the Papers which firſt kindled the Fire between the Parlia-. 
ment and the Army, that was not afterwards extinguiſh'd but in the ruin of Both. 
His reputation in thoſe Faculties made him quit the Army; where he was become 


a Major; and where he kept ſtill a great Intereſt, and he betook himſelf to 


Civil Affairs, in the ſollicitation of Suites depending in the Parliament, or before 
Committees; where he had much Credit with thoſe who had moſt power to do 
Right or Wrong, and ſo made himſelf necęſſary to thoſe who had need of ſuch 
Protection from the Tyranny of the time. By theſe Arts he thrived, and got 


much more than he could have done in the Army, and kept, and increaſed his 


Credit there, by the Intereit he had in other places. When Cromwell declin'd the 
ways of eſtabliſhing the Common-wealth, Vildman, amongſt the reſt, forſook him; 
and enter'd, warily into any Counſels which were like to deſtroy him : And up- 
on the diſſolution of this laſt Parliament, having leſs of flegme, and fo leſs pa- 
tence than other Men, to expect another opportunity, and in the mean time to 
leave him to cltablith his Greatneſs, he did believe he ſhould be able to make ſuch 
a Schiſm in the Army, as would give an opportunity to other enraged Perſons to 
take Vengeance upon him. 9 
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CROMWELL knew the Man, and his undermining Faculties; knew he had 


| ſome deſign in hand, but could not make any ſuch diſcovery as might warrant à 
publick Proſecution ; but appointed ſome truſty Spies (of which he had plenty) to 


John Lilburn 


watch him very narrowly, and, by being often with him, to find his Papers; 
the ſpreading whereof, he knew, would be the Preamble to any Conſpiracy ot His. 
Shortly after the diſſolution of that Parliament, theſe Inſtruments of Cromwel“s 
ſurpriſed him in a Room, where he thought he had been ſafe enough, as he was 
writing a Declaration; and ſeiſed upon the Papers; the title whereof was “ 4 
« Declaration, containing the reaſons and motives which oblige Us to take up Arms 
cc againſt Oliver Cromwell; and though it was not finiſh'd yet in that that was done, 
there was all Venom imaginable expreſſed againſt him, and a large and bitter 
Narration of all his foul breach of Truſt, and Perjuries, enough to have expoſed 
any Man to the ſevereſt Judgment of that time; and as much as he could wiſh to 
diſcoyer againſt Him, or any Man whom he moſt deſired to deſtroy. The Iſſue 
was, the Man was ſtreightly Impriſon'd, and preparations made for his Trial, 
and towards his Execution, which all Men expected. But, whether Cromwell found 
that there were more engaged with him than could be brought to Juſtice, or 
were fit to be diſcover'd (as many Men believ'd ) or that Wildman obliged 
himſelf for the time to come not only to be quiet, but to be a Spy for him upon 
others (as others at that time ſuſpected, and had reaſon for it atterwards) after a 
ſhort time of Impriſonment, the Man was reſtored to his Liberty; and reſorted, 
with the ſame ſucceſs and reputation to his former courſe of Life; in which he 
thrived very notably. 
TE Caſe of John Lilburn was much more wonderful, and adminiſter'd more 
occaſion of diſcourſe and obſervation. This Man before the Troubles, was a 
poor Book-binder ; and for procuring ſome Seditious Pamphlets againſt the Church 
and State to be printed and diſperſed, had been ſeverely cenſured in the Srar-Chan- 
ber, and receiv'd a ſharp Caſtigation, which made him more obſtinate and mali- 
cious againſt them; and as he afterwards confeſſed, in the melancholy of his Im- 
priſonment, and by reading the Book of Martyrs, he raiſed in himſelf a marvel- 


lous inclination and appetite to ſuffer in the defence or for the vindication of any 


oppreſſed Truth; and found himſelf very much confirm'd in that ſpirit; and in 


that time diligently collected, and read all thoſe Libels and Books, which had an- 
ciently, as well as lately been written againſt the Church: From whence, with 
the venom, he had likewiſe contracted the impudence and bitterneſs of their 


Style; and by practice, brought himſelf to the faculty of writing like them: Aud 
ſo, when that Licence broke in of printing all that malice and wit could ſugge!t, 


he publiſh'd ſome Pamphlets in his own name, full of that confidence and vi- 


rulency, which might aſperſe the Government moſt to the ſenſe of the People, 
and to their humour. When the War begun, he put himſelf into the Army; and 
was taken Priſoner by the King's Forces in that Engagement at Brentford, ſhort- 
ly after the Battle of Edge-hill; and being then a Man much known, and talk'd of 


for his qualities above mention'd, he was not ſo well treated in Priſon as was like 


to reconcile him; and being brought before the Chief Juſtice, to be tried tor 
Treaſon by a Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer (in which method the King 
intended then to have proceeded againſt the Rebels which ſhould be taken) he be- 


ha ved himſelf with fo great impudence, in cxtolling the power of the Parliament, 


that it was manifeſt he had an ambition to have been made a Martyr for that 
Cauſe. But as he was liberally ſupplied from his Friends at London (and the Pat- 
liament in expreſs terms declar'd, That they would infli puniſhment upon the 
** Priſoners they had ofthe King's Party, in the ſame manner as Lilburn and = 


< reſt ſhould ſuffer at Oxford) ſo he did find means to corrupt the Marſhal who ha 
the cuſtody of him; and made his eſcape into the Parliament Quarters ; where he 


was receiv'd with publick Joy, as a Champion that had dehed the King in his 
own Court. 85 
FROM this time he was entertain'd by Cromwell with great familiarity, and, in 
his conteſts with the Parliament, was of much uſe to him, and privacy with him. 
But he begun then to find him, of fo reſtleſs and unruly a Spirit, and to male 
thoſe advances in Religion againſt the Presbyterians before he thought it Salo 
able, that he diſpenſęd with his preſence in the Army, where he was an Officer 0 
Name, and made him reſide in Londen, where he wiſh'd that temper ſhould be 


:improv'd. And-when the Parliament was ſo much offended with his 385 
u 
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humour, and the Pamphlets he pnbliſh'd every day in Religion, with reflections 
upon their proceedings, that they reſolv'd to proſecute him with great rigour 
(towards which the Aſſembly of Divines, which he had ikewiſe provok'd, contti- 
buted their deſite, and demand) Cromwell writ a very paſſionate Letter to the Par- 
lament, © That they would not fo much diſcourage their Army, that was fighting 
« for them, as to cenſure an Officer of it for his opinion in point of Conſcience 
« for the Liberty whereof, and to free themſelves from the ſhackles in which the 
« Biſhops would enſlave them, that Army had been principally raiſed. Upon 
which, all farther proſecution againſt Lilburn was declin'd at that time, though he 
declined not the farther provocation; and continued to make the Proceedings of 
the Parliament as odious as he could. But from the time that Cromwell had diſperſed 
that Parliament, and was, in effect, in poſſeſſion of the Soveraign Power, Lillurn 
withdrew his favour for him; and thought him now an Enemy worthy of his diſ- 

leaſure ; and, both in diſcourſes and writings, in Pamphlets and Invectives, load- 
ed him with all the Aſperſions of Hypocriſy, Lying, and Tyranny, and all other 
imputations and reproaches which either he deſery d or the malice or bitterneſs 
of the other's Nature could ſuggeſt to him, to make him the molt univerſally 


odious that a faithleſs perjur'd Perſon could be. 
CROMWEL I could bear ill language and reproaches with leſs diſturbance, and 


concernment, than any Perſon in Authority had ever done: Vet the proſecution | + 


this Man exerciſed him with, made him plainly diſcern that it would be impoſſi- 
ble to preſerve his Dignity, or to have any ſecurity in the Government, whilſt His 
Licence continued; and therefore, after he had ſet ſpies upon him to obſerye his 
Actions, and collect his Words, and upon advice with the Council at Law of the 
State, was confidently inform'd, That, as well by the old eſtabliſh'd Laws, as 
« by new Ordinances, Lilburn was guilty of High Treaſon, and had forfeited 
ce his Life, if he were proſecuted in any Court of Juſtice, he cauſed him to be 


| ſent to Newgate, and at the next Seſſions to be indicted of High Treaſon: All 


the Judges being preſent, and the Council at Law to inforce the Evidence, and 
all care being taken for the return of ſuch a Jury as might be fit for the impor- 


| tance of the Calc, Lilburn appear'd undaunted, and with the confidence of a Man 


that was to play a Prize before the People for their own Liberty, he pleaded 
Not-guilty, and heard all the Charge and Evidence againſt him with patience 
enough, ſave that, by interrupting the Lawyers, ſometimes, who proſecuted him, 
and by ſharp anſwers to ſome queſtions of the Judges, he ſhew'd that he had no 
reverence for their Perſons, nor any ſubmiſſion to their Authority. The whole 
day was ſpent in his Tryal ; and when he cameto make his Defence, he mingled 
ſo much Law in his diſcourſe to invalidate their Authority, and to make it appear 
ſo Tyrannical, that neither their Lives, Liberties, nor Eſtates were in any degree 
ſecure, whilſt that Uſurpation was exerciſed ; and anſwer'd all the matters ob- 


jected againſt him with ſuch an aſſurance, making them to contain nothing of 


High Treaſon, and That to be a Government againſt which High Treaſon could 
not be committed; and telling them That all true born Exgliſß Men were 

© obliged to oppoſe this Tyranny, as he had done purely for their ſakes, and 
* that he haddone it only for their ſakes, and to pteſerve them from being Slaves, 
** Contrary to his own profit and worldly Intereſt : He told them © How much he 
* had been in Cromwell's Friendſhip: That he might have receiv'd any benefit, 
or preferment from him, if he would have fate ſtill, and ſeen his Country en- 
* flav'd; which becauſe he would not do, he was brought hither to have his Life 
taken from him by their Judgment ; which he apprehended not: He detended 
himſelf with that vigour and charm'd the Jury ſo powertully, that againſt all the 
direction and charge the Judges could give them (who aſſur d them © That the 
words and actions fully proved againſt the Priſoner, were High Treaſon by the 
* Law; and thar they were bound, by all the obligation of Conſcience, to find him 
= guilty) after no long conſultation between themſelves, they return'd with their 

Verdict, « That he was Not-guilty: Nor could they be perſwaded by the 
Jadges to change or recede from their Verdi&: which infinitely enraged and per- 
Piexed Cromwell; who look'd upon it as a greater Defeat than the loſs of a Battle 
would have been. And though Lillurn was thus acquitted in the year 1653, yet 
Cromwell would never ſuffer him to be ſet at Liberty, as by the Law he ought to 
ave been, bur ſent him from Priſon, to Priſon, and kept him encloſed there till 
He himſelf died. Theſe two Inſtances of Perſons not otherwiſe conſiderable, 
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The King's 
condition a- 
broad. 


Cromwell's 
Treat y with 
France. 


The King 
thinks of re- 
treating out 
of France; 
but awhither ? 
was the 


Queſtion. 


are thought pertinent to be inſerted, as an evidence of the temper of the Nation 
and how far the Spirits of that time were from paying a ſubmiſſion to that power,. 
when no body had the courage to lift up their hands againlt it. d 
WHATEVER uneaſineſs and perplexity Cromwell found in his condition at home 
the King found no benefit from it abroad, or from the Friendſhip, or the Indigna- 
tion of other Princes; They had all the ſame terrible Apprehenſion of Cromwe!!'s 
power as if he had been landed with an Army in any of their Dominions, and 
look'd upon the King's condition as deſperate,andnot to be ſupported. The Trez- 
ty between France and England proceeded very faſt; and every day produced freſh 
Evidence of the good Intelligence between Cromwell and the Cardinal. The Ships 
and Priſoners which had been taken when they went to relieve Dunkirk, and b 
the taking whereof Dunkirk had been loſt, were now reſtored, and ſet at liberty; 
and ſuch mutual Offices pertorm'd between them, as, with frequent evidence of 
Averſion from the King and his Intereſt, made it very manifeſt to his Majeſty 
that his reſidence would not be ſuffer'd to continue longer in Fraxce, after the Alli. 
ance ſhon!d be publiſh'd with Cromwell; which was not yet perfected, by the Car- 
dinal's bluſhing to conſent to Tome Propoſitions without which the other's faſt 
Friendſhip was not to be obtain'd; and he was not willing that modeſty ſhould bs 
conquer*d at once, though every body knew it would quickly be proſtituted. 
InERE could be no doubt but that the King was heartily weary of being in a 
place where he was ſo ill treated; where he liv'd ſo uncomfortably, and from 
whence he foreſaw that he ſhould ſoon be driven. But as he had no Money to 
enable him to remove, or to pay the Debts he ow'd there, ſo he knew not to what 
place to repair, where he might find a Civil Reception. Holland was bound not to 
admit him into their Dominions, and by their Example had ſhew'd other Princes, 
and ſtates what condition They muſt ſubmit to who would be Allies to Cromuz!. 
The King of Spain was at the ſame time contending with France for Cromwel's 
Friendſhip, and thought he had ſome Advantage with him by the Reſidence his 
Me j eſty had in Fance So there could be no thought of repairing into Flanders, 
and that he could be admitted to ſtay there. The Proteſtants, in moſt places, ex- 
preſſed much more Inclination to his Rebels than to him, the Roman Catholicks 
look'd upon him as in ſo deſperate a condition, that he would in a ſhort time be 


neceſſitated to throw himſelf into their Arms by changing his Religion, without 


which they generally declared, © They would never give © him the leaſt Aſſiſt- 
ance. In this diſtreſs, his Majeſty reſum'd the conſiderations he had formerly en- 


ter'd upon, of ſending to the Diet; which was ſummon'd by the Emperour to 


meet ſhortly at Ratisbone, to make choice of a King of the Romans. And Germany 
being then in Peace, the Emperor made little doubt of finding a concurrence in 
the choice of the King of Hungary his e!deſt Son to be made King of the Romans, 
and thereby to be ſure to ſucceed him in the Empire. Our King had long de- 
ſign'd to ſend the Lord Milmot on that Errand, to try what the Emperour, and 
Princes of Germany, would do, in ſuch a conjuncture, towards the uniting all other 
Princes with themſelves, in undertaking a quarrel they were all concern'd in, to 


reſtore a Prince ſo injur'd and oppreſs d by ſo odious a Rebellion; and in the mean 


time, of which there appear'd to be more hope, what contribution they would 
make towards his Support; and likewile, upon this occaſion, what fit place might 
be found, in the nearzii parts of Germany, for the King to repair to; where he 
might attend his better deitiny. 5 5 

Ir was moſt ſuitable to the occaſion, and the neceſſity of the King's Conditi- 
on, that this Affair ſnould be diſpatched in as private a way as was poſſible, aud 
with as little expence, it being impoſſible to ſend an Embaſſadour in ſuch an Equi 
page, as, at ſuch an illuſtrious Convention of all the Princes of the Empire, was 
neceſſary. Wilmet preſſed very much for that Character, that he might the more 
eaſily accompliſh his being made an Earl; for which he had obtain'd the Kings 
promiſe in a fir ſeaſon. And he took great pains to perſwade the King,“ That 
ve this was a proper ſeaſon, and very much for the Advancement of his Service: but 
* that if he had the Title of an Earl, which would be look'd upon as 4 high 
Qualification, he would not aſſume the Character of Embaſſadour, though he 
* would carry ſuch a Commiſſion with him, but make all his Negotiations as 4 
* private Envoy ; of which he promiſed the King wonderful Effects, and pre- 
rended to have great aſſurance of Money, and of making Levies of Men for a 


Expedition, The King, rather to comply with the general expectation, and to pe 
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all that was in his power to do, than out of any hope of notable Advantage 
from this Agitation, was contented to make him Earl of Rocheſter; and gave him 
all ſuch Commiſſions, and Credentials, as were neceſſary for the Employment; 
and ſent him from Paris in the Chriſtmas time, that he might be at Rat is bone at 
the meeting of the Diet, which was to be in the beginning of April following; 
means having been found to procure ſo much Money as was neceſſary for that 
ourney, out of the Aſſignation that had been made to the King tor his Support: 
of which there was a great Arrear due, and which the Cardinal cauſed ar this 
time to be ſupplied, becauſe he looked upon this ſending to Ratisbone as a pre- 
paratory tor the King's own remove. Rt : SO _ | 
ThOUOH Scotland was vanquifh'd, and ſubdued, to that degree, that there 
was no Place nor Perſon who made the leaſt ſhew of oppoſing Cromwell; who, by 
the Adminiſtration of Mont, made the Yoke very grievous to the whole Nation; 


yet the Preachers kept their Pulpit Licence ; and, more for the affront that was 


offer'd to Presbytery, than the Conſcience of what was due to Majeſty, many 
of them preſumed to pray for the King; aud generally, though ſecretly, exaſpe- 
rated the minds of the People againſt the preſent Government. The High-landers 
by the Advantage of their Situation, and the hardineſs of that People, made fre- 
quent Incurſions in the night into the Exgliſʒi Quarters; and kill'd many of their Sol- 
diers, but ſtole more of their Horſes: And where there was moſt appearance of 
Peace and Subjection, it the Soldiers ſtragled in the night, or went ſingle in the 
day, they were uſually knock'd on the head; and no Enquiry could diſcover 
the Maleiactors. | | 
MA Expreſſes were ſent to the King, as well from thoſe who were Priſo- 
ners in Englund, as from ſome Lords who were at liberty in Scotland, That 
« Mddlet.a might be ſent into the High-lands with his Majeſty's Commiſſion; 
and in the mean time the Earl of Glencarne, a gallant Gentleman, offer'd, if he 
were Authoriz'd by the King, to draw a Body of Horſe and Foot together in 
the High-Jands, and infeſt the Enemy, and be ready to ſubmit to Middleton, aſſoon 
as he ſhould arrive there with a ſupply of Arms and Ammunition. Accordingly 
the King had ſent a Commiſſion to the Earl of Glencarne; who behaved himſelf 
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very worthily, and gave Monk ſome trouble. But he preſſing very earneſtly, that Earl of Glen- 


Middleton might be ſenc over to compoſe ſome Animoſities, and Emulations, 
which were growing up to the breaking off that Union, without which nothin 


could ſucceed, his Majeſty, about the time that the Earl of Rocheſter wasdiſpatch'd 


for Ratisbcne, ſent likewiſe Middleton into Scotland, with ſome few Officers of that 
Nation, and ſuch a poor ſupply of Arms and Ammunition, as, by the activity 
and induſtry of Middleton, could be got upon the credit and contribution of ſome 
Merchants and Officers in Holland ot that Nation, who were willing to redeem 
their Country from the Slavery it was in. With this very ſlender Aſſiſtance he 
Tranſported himſelf in the Winter into the High-lands; where, to welcome him, 
he found the few, whom he look'd to find in Arms, more broken with Faction 
amongſt themſelves than by the Enemy; nor was he able to reconcile them. Bur 


after Glenca;ne had deliver'd his thin unarm'd Troops to Middleton, and con- 


deſcended to Fight a Duel with an Inferior Officer, who provoked him to it af- 


carne. 


And Middle- 
ton is ſent in- 
to Scotland. 


ter he was out of his Command, whether he was troubled to have another Com- 


mand over him, who, upon the matter, had no other Men to Command but what 
were raiſed by him, though he had exceedingly preſſed Middleton's being ſent o- 
ver to that purpolc, or whether convinced with the impoſſibility of the Attempt, 


he retired firſt to his own Houſe, and then made his Peace with Mank, that he Glencarne 
might live quietly, and retain'd ſtill his Affection and Fidelity to the King ; which Tetires 20 his 


he made manifeſt afterwards in a more favourable conjuncture: 
time he excuſed himſelf to the King, for giving over an Enterpriſe which he was 
not abie to proſecute, though Middleton ſuſtain d it a full year afterwards. 
Tux truth is, the two Perſons who were molt concern'd in that Expedition, 
had no degree of hope that it would be attended with any ſucceſs, the King and 
Middleton ; who had both ſeen an Army of that People, well provided with all 
things neceſſary, not able to do any thing where they fought upon terms more 
drantageous. And how could thoſe now, drawn together by chance, half arm'd 
and undiicip!n'd, be able to contend with Victorious Troops, which wanted no- 
thing, and would hardly part with what they had got? But his Majeſty could 
not retu'e to give them ſcave to attæmpt what they belicy'd they could go through 
888 wb: 
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with; and Middleton, who had promiſed them to come to them, when he 


was aſſured he ſhould be enabled to carry over. with him two thouſand Men, aud 
ood ſtore of Arms, thought himſelf obliged to venture his Lite with them who 
expected him, though he could carry no more with him than is mention'd; 
and by his behaviour there, notwithſtanding all diſcouragements, he manifeſted 
how much he would have done, if others had pertorm'd halt their Promi- 
ſes. 
Ir will not be amiſs in this place to mention an Adventure that was made 
during his being in the High-lands, which deſerves to be recorded for the honour 
of the Undertakers. There was attending upon the King a young Gentleman one 
Mr. Wogan, a very handſome Perſon, of the age of three or four and twenty, 
This Gentleman, had when he was a youth of fifteen or ſixteen years, been, by the 
corruption of ſome of his neareſt Friends, engaged in the Parliament Service againſt 
the King where the eminency of his courage made him ſo much taken notice of, 
that he was of general eſtimation, and belov'd by all; bur ſo much in the friend- 
ſhip of Jeton, under whom he had the Command of a Troop of Horſe, that 
no Man was ſo much in credit with him. By the time of the Murther of the 
King he was ſo much improv'd in Age and Underſtanaing, that, by that horri- 
ble and impious Murther, and by the information and advice of ſober Men in his 
converſation, he grew into ſo great a deteſtation of all that People, that he thought 
of nothing but to repair his own Reputation, by taking vengeance of thoſe who 
had couſen'd and miſled him: And in order thereunto, aſſoon as the Marquis 
of Ormond reſum'd the Government of Ireland again for the King (which was the 
only place then where any Arms were born for his Majeſty) Captain Wogan re- 


pry thither to him through Scotland; and behaved himſelf with ſuch fignal 


alour, that the Marquis of Ormond gave him the Command of his own 
Guards, and every Man the Teſtimony of deſerving it. He came over 
with the Marquis into Fance; and being reſtleſs to be in Action, no ſooner 


heard of Middleton's being arriv'd in Scotland, than he reſolv'd to find himſelf with 
him, and immediately asked the King's leave not only for himſelf, but for as many 


of the young Men about the Court as he could perſwade to go with him ; decla- 
ring to his Majeſty, That he reſolv'd to paſs through England. The King, who 
had much Grace for him, diſſwaded him from the Undertaking, for the difficulty 
and danger of it, and denied to give him leave. But neither his Majeſty, nor the 
Marquis of Ormond, could divert him; and his importunity continuing, he 
was left to follow his Inclinations : And there was no news ſo much talked of in 
the Court, as that Captain Mogan would go into England, and from thence march 
into Scotland to General Middleton: and many young Gentlemen, and others, 
who were in Paris, liſted themſelves with him for the Expedition. He went then 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; who during the time of the King's ſtay in 
France, executcd the Office of Secretary of State, to deſire the diſpatch of ſuch 


Paſſes, Letters, and Commiſſions, as were neceſſary for the Affair he had in hand. 
The Chancellor had much kindneſs for him, and having heard of his defign by 


the common talk of the Court, and from the free diſcourſes of ſome of thole 
who reſolv'd to go with him, repreſented © The danger of the enterpriſe to him- 
te ſelf, and the diſhonour that would refle& upon the King, for ſuffering Men un- 
der his Paſs, and with his Commiffion, to expoſe themſelves to inevitable ruin: 
That it was now the diſcourſe of the Town, and would without doubt be 
* known in England and to Cromwell, before he and his Friends could get tht- 


„ ther, ſo that it was likely they would be apprehended the firſt minute they {ct 


ce their foot on Shore; and how much his own particular Perſon was more lia- 
te ble to danger than other Mens he knew well; and, upon the whole matter, 
« very earneſtly diſſwaded him from proceeding farther. 8 

He anſwer'd moſt of the particular conſiderations with contempt of the dan- 
ger, and confidence of going through with it, but with no kind of reaſon (2 
talent that did not then abound in him) to make it appear probable. Where- 
upon the Chancellor expreſsly refuſed to make his Diſpatches, till he could {peak 
with the King; “ With whom, he ſaid, he would do the beſt he could to per: 
de {wade his Majeſty to hinder his Journey; with which the Captain was provok 
to ſo great paſſion, that he broke into tears, and beſought him not to diſſwade 
the King; and ſeem'd ſo much tranſported with the reſolution of the Adventure, 
as if he would not out-live the diſappointment. This paſſion ſo far prevail'd with 
the King, that he cauſed all his diſpatches to be made, and deliver'd to _ 
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And the very next day He and his Companions, being {even or Eight in number, 
went out of Paris together, and took Poſt for Calais, 3 
Tu v landed at Dover, continued their Journey to London, and walked the 

Town; ſtay'd there above three Weeks, till they had bought Horſes, which 
they quarter'd at Common Inns, and liſted Men enough of their Friends and Ac- 
quaintance to proſecute their purpoſe. And then they appointed their Rendezvous 
ar Barnet, marched out of London as Cromwel/'s Soldiers, and from Barnet were 
full fourſcore Horſe well Armed, and appointed, and Quarter'd that Night 
at St. Albans; and from thence, by eaſy Journies, but out ot the Common Roads, 
marched ſafely into Scotland; beat up ſome Quarters which lay in their way, and 
without any miſadventure joyn'd Middleton in the High-lands ; where poor Mogan, 
after many brave Actions perform'd there, receiv'd upon a Party an ordinary fleſh 
wound; which for want of a good Surgeon proved mortal to him, to the very 
great grief of Middleton, and all who knew him Many of the Troopers, when 
they could ſtay no longer there, found their way again through Exglaud, and re- 
turn'd to the King. 

In the diſtreſs which the King ſuffer'd during his abode in France, the Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer's part was the moſt uneaſy and grievous. For though all 
who were angry with Him, were as angry with the Marquis of Ormond, who liv'd 
in great Friendſhip with him, and was in the ſame truſt with the King in all his 
Counſels which were reſerv'd from others; yet the Marquis's Quality, and the great 
Services he had perform'd, and the great ſufferings he underwent for the Crown, 
made him above all their exceptions: And they believ'd his averſion from all 
their Devices to make marriages, and to traffick in Religion, proceeded moſt from 
the credit the other had with him. And the Queen's diſpleaſure grew ſo notori- T3, Neem 
ous againſt the Chancellor, that after he found by degrees that ſhe would not diſpleaſure a- 
ſpeak to him, nor take any notice of him when ſhe ſa him, he forbore at laſt coming Sa the 
in her preſence; and for many Months did not ſee her face, though he had the ho- ,; RY 
nour to lodge in the ſame Houſe, the Palace Royal, where both their Majeſties 15 Trance 
kept their Courts; which. encouraged all who deſired to ingratiate themſelves with — 
her Majeſty, to expreſs a great prejudice to the Chancellor, art leaſt to withdraw 
from his converſation : And the Queen was not reſerv'd in declaring, that ſhe did 
exceedingly deſire to remove him from the King; which nothing kept him from 
deſiring alſo, in ſo uncomfortable a condition, but the conſcience of his duty, and 
the confidence his Majeſty had in his fidelity. | 

Tas diſinclination towards him produced, at one and the ſame time, a con- 
trivance of an odd Nature, and a Union between two ſeemingly irreconcilable 
Factions, the Papiſts and the Presbyterians : Which was diſcover d to the King by 
a talſe Brother, before the Chancellor had any intimation of it. The Lord Bal- A Petition in- 
carris, with Dr. Frazier, and ſome other Scozs about the Court, thought them- re of the 
{elves enough qualified to undertake in the name of all the Presbyterians; and cauſed 3 * 
a Petition ro be prepared, in which they ſet our, © That the Presbyterian Party Falearris 2 
hg preparea, ey iet Out, a y arty Balcarris and 
1 had great A ffections to ſerve his Majeſty, and much power to do it; Frazier, har 
5 and that they had many propoſitions, and Advices to offer to his Majeſty for r Cane 
the Advancement thereof: Rut that they were diſcoaraged, and hindred from x ga uf 
: offering the ſame, by reaſon that his Majeſty entruſted his whole Afairs to e, 
: the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; who was an old known and declared Ene- 
„ My to all their Party; in whom they could repoſe no truſt: And therefore 
: they beſought his Majeſty, that He might be remov'd from his Council, at leaſt 
„ dot be ſuffer'd, to be privy to any thing that ſhould be propoſed by Them; 
- and they ſhould then make it appear how ready, and how able they were in a 

very ſhort time to advance his Majeſty's Affairs. 


NOTHER Petition was prepared in the name of his Roman Catholick Sub- And of the 
omancatho- 


Jes; which ſaid, © That all his Majeſty's Parry which had adher'd to him, were 1 4 
„ no totally ſuppreſſed; and had, for the molt part, compounded with his Ene- rant (ag 
% Mes, and ſubmitted to their Government: That the Church Lands were all 
R ſold, and the Biſhops dead, except very few, who durſt not exerciſe the Functi- 
d: So that he could expect no more aid from any who were concern'd to ſupport 
 *he Government of the Church as it had been formerly eſtabliſhed: That by 
« the defeat of Duke Hamilton's Party firit, and then by his Majeſty's ill ſucceſs at 
Teſter, and the total reduction of the Kingdom of Soland afterwards by Crom- 
del, his Majeſty might conclude what greater aid he was to expect from the 
1 my Presbyterian 
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« Preſbyterian Party. Nothing therefore remain'd to him of hope tor his Rello. 

ce ration, but from the affection of his Roman Catholick Subjects; who, as they 

c would never be wanting as to their Perſons, and their Eſtates which were lef: 
<« ſo they had hope to draw from the Catholick Princes, and the, Pope him{el; 

ce ſuch conſiderable aſſiſtance both in Men and Money, that his Majeity ſhould 

© Oe his Reſtitution, under the Bleſſing of God, to the ſole power and aſſiſtance 

ce of the Catholicks. But they had great reaſon to fear, that all theſe hopes would 

ce be obſtructed and render'd of no uſe, not only by there being no Perſon about 

« his Majeſty in whom the Catholicks could have any confidence, but by reaſon 

« that the Perſon moſt truſted by him, and through whoſe hands all Letters and 

« Diſpatches muſt paſs, is a known Enemy to all Catholicks; and therefore 

ce they beſought his Majeſty, that that Perſon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ce might be removed from him; whereupon he ſhould find great benefit to accrus 

ec to his Service. It was concluded amongſt them, that when theſe two Pecitions 

ſhould be weigh'd and conſider'd, the Queen would eaſily convince his Majeſty 

that a Perſon who was ſo odious to all the Roman Catholicks, from whoſe Atfect. 

tions his Majeſty had moſt reaſon to promiſe himſelf relief, and to all the Pro- 

teſtants who could contribute to his aſſiſtance or ſubſiſtence,, could not be fic to 

be continued in any Truſt about him. | | 

Wur matters were thus adjuſted, which were the longer in preparation, be- 

| cauſe the Perſons concern'd could not, without ſuſpicion and ſcandal, mect toge- 

Ne deſign ther, but were to be treated with by perſons mutually employ'd, one Mr. Vi. 
diſroverd by fingham, a Perſon very well known to all Men who at that time knew the 
one IF. Palace Royal, who had been employed in the affair, came to the King, aud, whe- 
20 259 Kine; ther out of ingenuity, and dillike of ſo foul a combination, or as he thought the 
which g diſcovery would be grateful to his Majeſty, informed him of the whole Intrigue, 


them both and gave a Copy ot the Petitions to the King; who ſhew'd them to the Marquis 


of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ;and inform'd them of the whole 
deſign. And from this time his Majeſty made himſelf very merry with it, and 
ſpoke of it ſometimes at dinner, when the Queen was preſent; and asked pleaſantly, 
« When the two Petitions would be brougat againſt the Chancellor ot the Exche- 
ce quer? which being quickly known to ſome of the Perſons engaged 1a the pro- 
ſecution, they gave it over, and thought not fir to proceed any farther in it; 
though both Parties continued their implacable malice rowards him, nor did he 
find any eaſe or quiet by their giving over that deſign, their Ani moſities againſt 
him {ill breaking our one after another, as long as the King remain'd in Frace; 
the Queen taking all occaſions to complain to the Queen Regent of the King's 
unkindneſs that ſhe might impute all that ſhe diſliked to the Chancellor; and the 
Queen Mother of France was like to be very tender in a point that ſo much con- 
cern'd her ſelf, that any Man ſhould dare to interpoſe between the Mother and 
the Son. = „00 5 
THERE was an accident fell out, that ad miniſter'd ſome argument to make 
thoſe complaints appear more reaſonable. The Cardinal de Retx had always ex- 
prefled great civilities towards the King, and a deſire to ſerve him;and upon ſome oc- 
caſional conference between them, the Cardinal ask'd the King © whether he 


* f had made any attempt to draw any Aſſiſtance from the Pope, and whether he 


vir h Cardinal © thought that nothing might be done that way to his advantage? The King told 


de RetZz, him, © Nothing had been attempted that way; and that He was better able do 
« judge, whether the Pope was like to do any thing for a Man of His Faith. 
The Cardinal ſmiling, ſaid, “ He had no thought of {peaking of his Faith; yer in 
ſhort, he ſpoke to him like a wiſe and honeſt Man; © That if any Overtures were 
made him of the change of his Religion, he muſt tell his Majeſty, it becomes 
© him as a Cardinal to wiſh his Majeſty a Catholick for the ſaving his Soul; but 
« he muſt declare too, that if he did change his Religion, he would never be reſtꝰ 
« red to his Kingdoms. But he ſaid, © he did believe ( though the Pope was old, 
« and much decay'd in his generoſity ; for Innocent the 10th. was theu living 
* That if ſome proper Application was made to the Princes of [taly, and to the 
« Pope himſelf, though there wouid not be gotten wherewithal to raiſe an 
« maintain Armies, there might be ſome what conſiderable obtain'd for his more 
ce pleaſant Support, wherever he ſhould chooſe to reſide. He ſaid, * he had him- 
* ſelf ſome Alliance with the Great Duke, and intereſt in other Courts, and in 


* Kome it ſelf, and if his Majeſty would give him leave, and truſt his d w_ 
| ** tion,; 
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« he would write in ſuch a manner in his own Name io tome ot is Fricuds, as 
« ſhould not be any prejudice to his Majeſty if it brought him no convenience. 


The King had reaſon ro acknowiedge the obligation, and to Icav2 it to his own 
wiſdom, what he would do. In the concluſion of the diſcoutie, rhe Cardinal 
ask'd his Majeſty a queſtion or two of matter of fact, which he could not anſwer, 
but told him, He would give a punctual information ot it the next day in a Let- 
ter: Which the Cardinal deſired might be a{loon as his Majeſt y cnOught fir; be- 
cauſe he would, upon the receipt of it, make his dilpatches into /raly. The par- 


| ticular things being out of the King's Memory, aſſoon as. he return'd, he ask'd che 


Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning them; and naving recety'da punctual Ac- 
count from him, his Majeſty writ a Letter the next day to the Cardinal, and gave 
him information as to thoſe particulars. Within very tew days atter this, che Car- 
dinal coming one day to the Luvre to ſee the Queen Mother, he was arreſted by 
the Captain of the Guard, and ſent Priſoner to tue Baſtile; and in one or his 
Pockets, which they ſearch'd, that Letter the King had ſent to (um was to..nd, and 
deliver'd to the Queen Regent; who preſently 1umparicd it to the Queen ot E- 


The Ording! 
de Ri ty ſons 
to the Baſlite, 


land; and after they had made themſ-lves merry with ſome improprictics in tue 


F.ench, the King having, tor the ſecrecy, not conſulted with any Body, they dilco- 


ver'd ſome purpoſe of applying to the Pope, and to other Catholick Princes ; and 


that his Msjeſty ſhould enter upon any ſuch Counſel, without firſt conſulting with 


the Queen his Mother, could proceed only from the inſtigation of the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer. 3 
HER Majeſty, with a very great proportion of ſharpneſs, reproach'd the King 


for his Neglect, ànd gave him his Letter. The King was exceedingly ſenſible of 


the little reſpect the Queen Mother had ſhew'd towards him, in communicat= 


ing his Letter in that manner to his Mother; and expoſtulated with her for it; 
and took that occaſion to enlarge more upon the injuſtice of his Mothers com- 
plaints, than he had ever done. And from that time the Queen Mother, who 


was in truth a very worthy Lady, ſhew'd much more Kindneſs to the King, 
And a little time after there being a Maſque at the Court that the King uked 


very well, he perſwaded the Chancellor to ſee it; and vouchſafed, the next Night, 
to carry him thither himſelf, and to place the Marquis ot Or mond and Him next 


ueen Regent ask' d, Who that fat Man was who ſat by the Marquis of Or- 
mond? The King told her aloud © That was the naughty Man who did all 
* the Miſchiet, and ſet him againſt his Mother: At which the Queen her ſelf 
was little leſs diſorder'd than the Chancellor was. But they witiun hearing 
laugh'd ſo much, that the Queen was not diſpleaſed; and ſomewhat was ſpoken 
to his Advantage, whom few thought to deſerve the Reproach. 
Ax this time the King was intorm'd by the Fench Court, that Prince Rupert, 
* who had been ſo long abſent, having gone with the Fleet from Huland before 
the Murther of the late King, and had not been heard of in {ome years, was 
now upon the Coaſt of France, and ſoon after at Nantes in the Province of 
” Britain, with the Swallow, a Ship of the King's, and with three or four other 
” Ships, and that the Conſtant Reformation, another Ship of the King's, in which 
Prince Maurice had been; was calt away in the Iadies near two years before; 
and that Prince Rupert himſeif was return'd wich very ill health. The King 
ſent preſently to welcome him, and to invite him to Paris to attend his health 
and his Majeſty preſumed that, by the Arrival of this Fleet, which he thought 
muſt be very rich, he ſhould receive ſome Money, that would enable him to re- 
move out of Fance; of which He was as weary as it was of Him. 

GRAN Expectation was raiſed in the Exglih Court, that there would be ſome 


dotable change upon the Arrival of this Prince; and though he had profeſſed. 


much kindneſs to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he parted from land, 


pet there was hope that he would not appear now his Friend, the rather for tnat 


he had left I eland with ſome declared unkindneſs towards the Marquis of Or mond. 

nd all Men knew that the Attorney General, who was unſatisfied with every 

dy, would have moſt influence upon that Prince; and that his Highaels could 
not be without credit enough with the King to introduce him into buliaels; 
which they thought would at leaſt leſſen the Chancellor. In order to which, it 
as no ſooner known that Prince Rupert was landed in Fance, but the Lord Jer- 
"Jz viſited, and made great court to Sr. Edward Herbert; between whom and 
| | H h h h 915 * him 


the Scat where all their Majeſties were to fit. And when they enter'd, the 
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him there had been greater ſhew of Animoſity than between any two of the Na- 
tion who were beyond the Seas, they having for ſome years ſeldom ſpoken to, 
never well of, each other. And Herbert, who was of a rough and proud nature, 
had declared 'publickly, © That he would have no Friendſhip with any Man 
© who believ'd the other to be an honeſt Man. Butween theſetwo a great friend- 
ſhip is ſuddainly made; and the Attorney is every day with the Queen, who had 
ſhew'd a greater Averſion from him than from any Man, not only upon the buſineſs 
of the Duke of ork, but upon many other Occaſions. But now the commended 
him to the King, As a wiſe Man, of great Experience, and of great Intereſt in 
« England. | 

F * the death of Sr. Richard Lane, who had been Keeper of the Great Seal 
under his late Majeſty, there had not only been no Officer in that place, but, from 
the defeat at Worceſter, the Ring had been without any Great Seal, it having been 
there loſt. But he had lately imploy'd a Graver to prepare a Great Seal, which 
he kept himſelf, not intending to confer that Office, whilſt he remain'd abroad. 
But now the Queen preſſed the King very earneſtly, to make the Attorney Gene- 


ral Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; which was a promotion very natural, 


Men ordinarily, riſing from the one Office to the other. The King knew the Man 
very well, and had neither eſteem nor kindneſs for him ; yet he well foreſaw, 
that when Prince Rupert came to him, he ſhould be preſſed both by his Mother 
and Him ſo importunately, that he ſhould not with any ceaſe be able to refulc it. 
Then he believ'd that, it the Man himſelf were in good humour, he would be of 


great uſe in compoling any ill humour that ſhould ariſe in the Prince; to which 


it was apprehended he might be apt to be inclined. And therefore his Majeſty 
thought it beſt (ſince no body diſſwaded him from the Thing) to oblige him franł- 
ly himſelf before the Prince came; and ſo call'd him to his Council, and made 
him Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; with which he ſeem'd wonderfully delight- 
ed; and for ſome time liv'd well towards every Body; though, as to any thing 
of buſineſs, he appear'd only in his old excellent faculty of raiſing doubts, and 
objecting againſt any thing that was propoſcd and propoſing nothing himſelf ; 
which was a temper of Underſtanding he could not rectify, and, in the preſent 


State of affairs, did leſs miſchief than it would have done in a time when any thing 


was to have been done. 13 _— | 
BFETORE the Prince came to Paris he gave the King ſuch an account, as made 
it evident that his Majeſty was to expect no Money: © That what Treaſure had 


c been gotten together, which he confeſſed, had amounted to great value, had been 


cc all loſt in the Ship in which himſelf was (that ſprung a plank in the Indies when 


his Highneſs was miraculouſly preſerv'd) © and in the Boat, carried to another 


« Ship, when that the Antelope, with all the Men, and all that had been gotten, 
ce ſunk in the Sea; and that much of the other purchaſe had been likewiſe caſt a- 
« way in the Ship in which his Brother periſh'd; which was after his own 
«© misfortune : So that all that was brought into Nantes, would ſcarce pay off the 
Seamen, and diſcharge ſome debts at Toulon, which the Prince had contracted at 
his former being there, during the time that the King had been in Holland: And 
« That the Ships were all ſo eaten with worms, even the Swallow it ſelf, that 
cc there was no poſſibility of ſetting them out again to Sea. This was all the 
Account the King could receive of that whole Affair, when the Prince himſelt 
came to Paris; with which though the King was not ſatisfied, yet he knew not 
how to remedy it, the Prince taking it very ill that any Account ſhould be requ!- 
red of Him; and the Keeper quickly perſwaded his Highneſs, that it was only 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's Influence, that diſpoſed the King with ſo much 
ſtrictneſs to examine his Account. N 

TurRE was another deſign now ſet on foot, by which they concluded they 
ſhould ſufficiently mortify the Chancellor; who, they thought, had {till too much 
Credit with his Maſter. When the King went into Scotland, Mr. Robert Log, 


vho had been mention'd before was Secretary of State; who having been always 


a Creature of the Queen's, and dependent upon the Lord Jermyn, had ſo beha- 
ved himſelf towards them, during his ſhort ſtay in Scotland (for he was one 
of thoſe who was remov'd from the King there, and ſent out of that Kingdom ) 
that when his Majeſty return'd from Worceſter to Paris, they would by no means 
ſuffer that he ſhould wait upon his Majeſty ; and accuſed him of much breach 0 


truſt, and diſhoneſty, and, amongſt the reſt, that he ſhould ſay which ound. 
| „„ 
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roved, That it was impoſſible for any Man to ſerve the King honeſtly, and to 
« preſerve the good opinion of the Queen, and keep the Lord Jermyn's favour. 
The truth is, chat Gentleman had not the Good fortune to be generally well 
thought of, and the King did not believe him faultleſs; and therefore was con- 
rented to latisfy his Mother, and would not permit him to execute his Office, or to 
attend in his Councils. Whereupon he left the Court, and liv'd privately at Roan; 
which was the reaſon that the Chancellor had been commanded to execute that 
place, which intitled him to ſo much trouble. Upon this conjunction between 
the Lord Jermyn and the Keeper, the laſt of whom had in all times inveigi'd a- 
gainſt Mr. Long's want of Fidelity, they agreed, that there could not be a better ex- 


ly nr) , Ap . 


% 


pedient found out toleſſen the Chancellor's Credit, than by reſtoring Long to the ex- 
ecution of the Secretary's Function. Whereupon they ſent for him, and adviſed 


him to prepare a Petition to the King, © That he might be again reſtored to his 


' Office and Attendance, or that he might be charged with his Crimes, and be far- 


« ther puniſh'd, if he did not clear himſelt, and appear innocent. This Petition 
was preſented to the King, when he was in Council, by the Queen ; who came 
thither only for that purpoſe, and delired that it might be read; which being 


done, the King was ſurpriſed, having not in the leaſt receiv'd any notice of it; and 


ſaid, © That her Majeliy was the principal Cauſe that induced his Majeſty to 
« remove him from his place, and that ſhe then beliey'd that he was not fit for 
« the Truſt. She ſaid, “ ſhe had now a better opinion of him and that ſhe had 
been miſinform'd. The King thought it unfit to receive a Perſon into ſo near a 


Truſt, againſt whoſe Fidelity there had been ſuch Publick exceptions; and his Ma- 


jeſty knew that few of his Friends in Eugland would correſpond with him; and 
therefore would not be perſwaded to reſtore him. This was again put all upon 
the Chancellor's Account, and the influence He had upon the King. 
THEREUPON Mr. Long accuſed the Chancellor of having betray'd the King; 
and undertook to prove that he had been over in England, and had private con- 
ference with C emuell: which was an aſperſion ſo impoſſible, that every body laugh'd 
at it: yet becauſe he underiook to prove it, the Chancellor preſſed © That a day 
« might be appointed for kim to produce his proof: And at that day, the Queen 
came again to the Council, that ſhe might be preſent at the Charge. There Mr. 
Lung produced Maſſonet, a Man who had ſerv'd him, and afterwards been an un- 


is refuſed by 
the King, | 


Whereupon 
Mr. Long 
accuſes the 
Chancellor ß 
the Exche- 

quer of his 

having been 
in England, 
and con ver- 


der-Clerk for writing Letters and Commiſſions, during the time of the King's be- ſed with 


ing in Scotland, and had been taken Priſoner at Morceſter; and, being releaſed 
with the reſt of the King's Servants, had been employ'd, from the time of the 
King's Return, in the ſame Service under the Chancellor; the Man having before 
the Troubles, taught the King, and the Duke of Jork, and the reſt of the King's 
Children to write, being indeed the beſt Writer, for the fairneſs of the hand, of 


any Man in that time. 


Masson ET ſaid, „That after his releaſe from his Impriſonment, and whilſt 
he ſtaid in London, he ſpoke with a Maid, who had formerly ſerv'd him, that 
* knew the Chancellor very well, and who aſſured him, that one evening ſhe had 
© ſeen the Chancellor go into Cromwel's Chamber at White-Hall; and after he had 


been ſhut up with him ſome hours, ſhe ſaw him conducted out again. And 


Mr Long deſired time, that he might ſend over for this Woman, who ſhould appear 


Cromwell. 
The buſineſs 
beard in Coun- 
eil: 

Maſſonet is 


produced as 2 


hear ſay Wit. 
neſs of it. 


and juſtify it. To this impoſſible diſcourſe, the Chancellor ſaid, © He would make 


* 10 other defence, than that there were Perſons then in the Town, who, he was 
* confident, would avow that they had ſeen him once every day, from the time 
* he return'd from Spain to the day on which he attended his Majeſty at Parss : 


as indeed there were; and when he had ſaid ſo, he offer'd to go our of the 


Room; which the King would not have him to do. But he told his Majeſty, 


That it was the courſe; and that he ought not to be preſent at the Debate 


that was to concern himſelf ; and the Keeper, with ſome warmth, ſaid © Ir 
* wastrue: and ſo he retired to his own Chamber. The Lord Jermyn, aſſoon 
as he was gene, ſaid, He never thouglit the Accuſation had any thing of pro- 
bo bability in it; and that he believ'd the Chancellor a very honeſt Man; but the 
** ule that he thought ought to be made of this Calumny, was, that it appear'd 
that an honeſt and innocent Man might be calumniated, as he thought Mr. 
* Ling had likewiſe been; and therefore they ought both to be clear'd. TheKee 

5 raid, He ſaw not ground enough to condemn the Chancellor; but he ſaw no 
' Caule neither to declare him innocent: T hat there was one Witneſs which de- 
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Tie RIS 


« clared only what he had heard; but that he undertook alſo to produc 

« the Witnels her {elf if he might have time 3 which in juſtice could not be denied 
ces and therefore he propoſed, that a competent time might be given to Mr. ſhes 
ce to make out his proof; and that in the mean time the Chancellor might not 
« repair to the Council: with which Propoſition the Ring was ſo offended, that 
with much warmth, he ſaid, © He diſcern'd well the deſign; and that it wii 10 


“ falſe and wicked a Charge, that, if he had no other exception againſt Mr. Long than 


The King ac- 
quits the 
Chancellor. 


The Keeper 
accuſes the 
Chancellor of 
the Exche- 
quer of hav- 
ing ſpoken ill 
of the King. 


ec this foul and fooliſh Accuſation, it was canfe enough never to truſt him. And 
therefore he preſently ſent for the Chancellor, and aſſoon as he came in, com- 
manded him to fit in his place; and told him, He was ſorry he was not in 2 
c condition to do him more Juſtice than to declare him innocent; which he did 
do, and commanded the Clerk of the Council to draw up a full Order for his 
Vindication, which his Majeſty himſelt would fign. | 
TRE Keeper could not contain himſelf from appearing very much troubled . 
and ſaid, © if what he heard from a Perſon of honour who, he thought, would 
juſtify it, were true, the Chancellor had aſperſed the King in ſuch a manner, and ſo 
«© much reviled his Majeſty in point of his honour, that he was not fit to fit 
ce there; The Chancellor was wonderfully ſurpriſed with the Charge; and humbly 
beſought his Majeſty, © that the Lord Keeper might produce his Author, or be 
ce look'd upon as the Contriver of the Scandal The keeper anfwer'd, © Thar if 
ce his Majeſty would appoint an hour the next day for the Council to meet, he 


c would produce the Perſon who he was confident, would juſtify all he had 


The Lord 
Gerard pro- 
duced t0 

. prove it 


66 ſaid. Sy 
TRE next day, the King being ſate in Council, the Keeper deſir'd that the 
Lord Gerard might be called in; who preſently appear'd; and being ask'd, « whe- 
cc ther he had at any time heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer ſpeak ill of the 
« King? he anſwer' d, Yes. And thereupon made a relation ot a conference that 
had paſſed between the Chanecllor and Him a year before, when the King lay at 
Chantilly ; * That one day, after dinner, the King took the Air, and being in the | 
Field his Majeſty alighted out of his Coach, and took his Horſe, with other 
cc of the Lords, to ride into the next Field to ſee a Dog ſect Patridge; and that 
cc he, the Lord Gerard, and the Chancellor remain'd in the Coach, when he en- 
cc ter'd into diſcourſe of the King's condition; and ſaid, that he thought his Ma- 
cc jeſty was not active enough, nor did think of his bulineſs ; and, that the Chan- 
ce cellor, who was known to have credit with him, ought to adviſe him to be ac- 
ce tive, for his Honour and his Intereſt ; otherwiſe, his Friends would fall from him. 


cc But, that it was generally believ'd, that he, the Chancellor, had no mind that 


cc his Majeſty ſhould put himſelf into Action, but was rather for ſitting {till ; and 
< therefore it concern'd him, for his own juſtification, to perſwade the King 


© to be Active, and to leave Fance, where he could not but obſerve that every 


ec body was weary of him. To all which the Chancellor took great pains to purge 
cc himſelf from being in the fault; and ſaid, that no body could think that he 
ce could take delight to ſtay in a place where he was ſo ill uſed; but laid all the 
ce fault upon the King; who, he ſaid, was indiſpoſed to buſineſs, and took too much 
« delight in pleaſures, and did not love to take pains; for which he was 


c heartily ſorry, but could not help it; which Gerard ſaid, he thought was 4 


The Chancel- 


lors Defence. 


cc great reproach and ſcandal upon the King from a Man ſo obliged aud truſted 
© who ought not to aſperſe his Maſter in that manner. 
TAE Chancellor was a little out of countenance ; and ſaid, he did not expect 
ce that Accuſation from any body,leſs that the Lord Gerard ſhould diſcover any pri- 
cc yate diſcourſe that had paſſed a year before between them two, and which ap- 
ce pear'd by his relation to have be en introduced by himſelf, and by his own free- 
« dom: That whoſoever. believ'd that he had a mind to traduce the King, 
c would never believe that he would have choſen the Lord Gerard, who was know! 
ce to be none of his Friend, to have communicated it to. He ſaid, “ He did very 
ec well remember, that the Lord Gerard did, at that time when they two remain d 
tc alone in the Coach, very paſſionately cenſure the King's not being Active, an 
ce blamed him, the Chancellor, for not perſwading his Majeſty to put himſelf in- 
eto Action; and that He was generally believ'd to be in the fault: Upon which 
* he had ask'd him, what he did intend by being Active, and what that Action 
« was, and where, to which he wiſh'd the King fhould be perſwaded? He 2 
f 


te ſwer'd with an increaſe of paſſion, and addition of Oaths, that rather wag F 
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« {ir ſtill in France, his Majeſty ought to go to every Court in Chriſtendom ; that in- 


« ſtead of ſending an Embailadour who was not fit for any- Buſineſs, he ſhould 
« have gone himſelf to the Diet at Ratisbone, and ſollicited his own buſineſs: 
« which would have been more effectual; and that, if he could not find any other 
« way to put himſelf into Action, he ought to go into the Highlands of Scotland 
« to Middleton, and there try his Fortune. To all which the Chancellor ſaid, he 
4:4 remember that he replied, © He beliey'd the King was indiſpoſed to any 


« of that Action he propoſed: And though he did not believe, that he had 


« nſed thoſe Expreſſions, of the King's delighting in pleaſures, and not loving 
« buſineſs ſo well as he ought to do; it the Lord Gerard would poſitively affirm 
« he had, he would rather confeſs it, and ſubmit himſelf to his Majeſty's judg- 
« ment, if he thought ſuch words proceeded from any malice in his heart towards 
« him, than, by denying 1t, continve the Debate: And then he offer'd to retire; 
« which the King forbid him to do; upon which the Keeper was very angry; 
and ſaid; * The words amounted to an Offence of a high Nature; and that he 
« was (orry his Majelty was no more ſenſible of them: that for any Man, eſpecially 
« a Counſellor, and a Man in ſo near truſt, to accuſe his Maſter of not loving his 


« buſineſs, and being inclined to pleaſures, was to do all he could to perſwade 


« all Men to forſake him; and proceeding with his uſual warmth and poſitiveneſs, 
the King interrupted him; and ſaid, © he did really believe the Chancellor had uſed 
« thole very words, becauſe he had often ſaid That, and much more to himſelf ; 
« which he had never taken ill: That he did really believe that he was himſelf 
« jn fault, and did not enough delight in his buſineſs; which was not very plea- 
« fant; but he did not know that ſuch putting himſelf into Action, which was 
« the common wotd, as the Lord Gerard adviſed, was like to be attended with 
« thole benefits, which, he was confident, he wiſh'd. In fine, he declared, 
« he was very well ſatisfied in the Chancellor's Affection, and took nothing ill 


« that he had ſaid ; and directed the Clerk of the Council to enter ſuch his Ma- 


« jeſty's Declaration in his Book; with which both the keeper and the Lord Gerard 
were very ill ſatisfied. But from that time there were no farther publick attempts 
againſt the Chancellor, during the time of his Majeſty's abode in France. But it 
may not be unſeaſonable to inſert in this place, that after the King's return into 
England, there came the Woman to the Chancellor, who had been carried over 
to Roan by Maſſonet, and importuned by Mr. Long to teſtify that ſhe had ſeen 
the Chancellor with Cromwell; tor which ſhe ſhould have a preſent liberal reward in 
Money from him, and a good Service at Paris; which when the Woman refuſed 
to do, he gave her Money for her Journey back, and ſo ſhe return'd : Of which 
the Chancellor inform'd the King. But Mr. Long himſelf coming at the ſame 
time to him, and making grear Acknowledgements, and asking pardon, the 


Chancellor frankly remitted the injury; which Mr. Long ſeem'd to acknowledge 


with great gratitude ever after. 

Taz King-wearied with theſe domeſtick Vexations, as well as with the un- 
eaſineſs of his Entertainment, and the change he every day diſcover'd in the coun- 
tenance of the Hench Court to him, grew very impatient to leave Fance; and though 


be was totally diſappointed of the expectation he had to receive Money by the 


Return of Prince Rupert with that Fleet, he hoped that when the Prizes ſhould 
be ſold, and all the Seamen diſcharg'd and Prince Rupert be ſatisfied in his demands, 
which were very large, there would be ſtill left the Ships, and Ordnance, and Tack- 
ling, which (though they requir'd great Charge to be fitted out again to Sea, 
yet) it ſold, he pretumed, would yield a good Sum of Money to enable him to re- 


move, and ſupport him ſome time after he was remov'd ; for there were beſides 


the Ship it ſelf, fifty good Braſs Guns on board the Swallow which were very va- 
luable. His Majeſty therefore writ to Prince Rupert (who was return'd to Nantes 
to diſcharge tome Sea- men, who ſtill remain'd, and to {ell the reſt of the Prizes) 
6 Thar he ſhould find ſome good Chapmen to buy the Ships, and Ordnance, and 
| Tackle, at the value they were worth: Which was no ſooner known at Nantes, 
man there appcar'd Chap-men enough, befides the Marſhal of Melleray, who be- 
ing Governour of that place, and of the Province, had much Money always by 
alm to lay out on ſuck occaſions. And the Prince writ the King word, © that he had 
1 hen a good Chapman, who would pay well for the Braſs Cannon ; and that 
„% de ſrould put off all the reſt at good rates. But he writ again the next Week, 
That when he had e ven ſiniſn'd the contract for the Braſs Cannon, there came an 
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| ſold; of which the Marſhal had an Account to his own defire. 


« Order from the Court, that no Man ſhould preſume to buy the Braſs Cannon 
« and to Marſhal Melleray to take care that they were not carried out of that 


Port. 


Taz Prince apprehended, that this unexpected reſtraint proceeded from ſome claim 
and demand from Cromwell; and then expected, that it would likewiſe relate to 
the Swallow it ſelf if not to the other Ships; and the Marſhal contributed to and 
cheriſhed this Jealouſy, that the better Markets might be made of all the reſt zhimſelt 


being always a ſharer with the Merchants, who made any purchaſes of that kind: 
As he had, from the time that his Highneſs firſt came into that Port, always in- 
| finuared into him in confidence, and under great good will and truſt, © That he 
ce ſhould uſe all expedition in the ſale of the Prizes, leſt either Cromwell ſhould de. 
cc mand the whole (which he much doubted( or that the Merchants, Owners of 


ce the Goods, ſhould upon the hearing where they were, ſend and arreſt the ſaid 


e Ships and Goods, and demand reſtitution to be made of them in a courſe of 
cc ſuſtice; in either of which caſes he ſaid © He did not know, conſidering how 
things ſtood with England, what the Court would determine: Though, he 
e promiſed, he would extend his Authority to ſerve the Prince, as far as he could 
* with his own ſafety; and deter the publiſhing and execution of any Orders 

ce he ſhould receive, till the Prince might facilitate the diſpatch: And by this 


kind Advice very good Bargains had been made for thoſe Goods which had becn 


Bur when upon this unwelcome Advertiſement, the King made his Addreſs 


to the Cardinal to revoke this Order; and as the beſt reaſon to oblige him to 


gratify him, told him, That the Money, which ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale 
« of thoſe Cannon, was the only means he had to remove himſelf out of France, 


| ce which he intended ſhortly to do, and to go to the hither parts of Germam, and 
« that his Siſter, the Princeſs of Orange, and He, had ſome thoughts of finding 


ic themſelves together, in the beginning of the Summer, at the Sau: Which in- 
deed had newly enter'd into the King s conſideration, and had been entertain'dby 
the Princeſs Royal; the Cardinal, being well pleaſed with the reaſon, told his Ma- 
jeſty, That this Order was not newly made, but had been very Ancient, that 
<« no Merchants or any private Subjects, ſhould buy any Braſs Ordnance in any 
« Port, left ill uſe might be made of them; and that the Order was not now 
« revived with any purpoſe to bring any prejudice to his Majeſty; who ſhould 
< be no loſer by the reſtraint; for that himſelf would buy the Ordnance, and give 
« as much for them as they were worth; in order to which, he would forthwith 
ce ſend an Agent to Nantes to ſee the Cannon; and, upon conference with a Per- 
cc fon employ'd by the King, they two ſhould agree upon the price, and then the 
cc Money ſhould be all paid together to his Majeſty in Paris: intimating © That 
cc he would diſpute the matter afterwards with Cromwe/; as if he knew, or 
foreſaw, that he would make ſome demand. 
Ir was well for the King that this condition was made for the payment of this 
Money in Paris; for of all the Money paid or receiv'd at Nantes, as well for the 
Ships, Tackle, and Ordnance, as for the Prize-Goods, not one penny ever 
came to the King's hands, or to his uſe, but what he receiv'd at Paris from the 
Cardinal for the Braſs Guns which were upon the Sw; for the yaluing where- 
of the King ſent one thither to treat with the Officer of the Cardinal, All the 
reſt was diſpoſed, as well as receiv'd, by Prince Rupert; who when he return'd 
to Parts, gave his Majeſty a confuſed Account; and averr'd, That the expen- 
ce ces had been ſo great that there was not only no Money remaining in his 
cc hands, but that there was a debt ſtill due to a Merchant; which he deſired 


_'* His Majeſty to promiſe to ſatisfy. 


Tax King's reſolution to go into Germany was very grateful to every body, 
more from the wearineſs they had of France, than from the foreſight of any be- 
nefit and advantage that was like to accrue by the remove. But his Majeſty, 
who needed no ſpurs for that Journey, was the more diſpoſed to it by the extra- 
ordinary importunity of his Friends in England ; who obſerving the ſtrict corre- 
ſpondence that was between the Cardinal and Cromwell, and knowing that the Al- 
lyance between them was very near concluded, and being inform'd that there 
were conditions agreed upon, which were very prejudicial to the King, did really 
apprehend that his Majeſty's Perſon might be given up; and thereupon they ſent 


[{arry Seymour, who, being of his Majeſty's Bed-Chamber, and having his ay 
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to attend his own Affairs in England, they well knew would be belicv'd by the Mr. Aarry 
King, and being addreſſed only to the Marquis of Orm na, and the Chancellor of Seymour 
the Exchequer, he might have opportunity ro ſpeak with rhe King privately and Jent 70 the 
undiſcover'd, and return again with ſecurity, as he, and divers Meſſengers of chat na hb 
kind, frequently did. He was ſent by the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl of ;, England, 
Southampton, with the privity of thoſe few who were truſted by them, To 
« be very importunate with the King, that he would remove out of Fance; 
« and to communicate to his Majeſty all which they receiv'd from Perſous who 
« were admitted into many of the {acred reſolutions, and purpoſes of Cromwoll. 
And becauſe they well knew in what ftreights the King was for Money, they 
found ſome means at that time to {end him a Supply ot about three thouſand 
ounds; which the King receiv'd, and kept with great ſecrecy. Tney ſent him 

word likewiſe, © That wherever he ſhould chooſe to refide out ot France, they 
« were confident his Servants in England, under what perſecution foever they lay, 
« would ſend him ſome ſupply: But whilſt he remain'd in Fance, no body | 
« would be prevail'd with to ſend to him. The King was glad to ve confirm'd N 
in the reſolution he had taken by his Friends advice; and that they had in ſome 
degree enabled him to ptoſecute it; which was the more valuable, becauſe it was 
known to none. Yet his Debts were ſo great in Paris, and tue Setvants who 
were to attend him in ſo ill a condition, and to without all conveniences for a Jour- 
ney, that, if the Cardinal, over and above the Money for the Cannon (which the 
King did not deſire to receive till the laſt) did not take care for the payment of 
all the Arrears, which were due upon the Aſſigument they had made to him, he 
ſhould not be able to make his Journey. | 

Bur in this he receiv'd ſome eaſe quickly ; for when the Cardinal was ſatisfied, 
that his Majeſty had a full reſolution to be gone, which he {till doubted, till he 
heard from Holand that the Princeſs Royal did really provide tor her Journey to 
the au, de did let the King know, That againſt the time that his Majeſty 
« appointed his remove, his Arrears ſhould be either entirely paid, or ſo much of 
« his Debts ſecured to his Creditors, as ſhould well ſatisty them; and the reſt We Cardinal 
© ſhould be paid to his Receiver for the charge of the Journey; and likewiſe pays the King 
© aſſured his Majeſty, © Thar, for the future, the monthly Aſſignation ſhould be all bis arrears 
* punctually paid to whomſoever his Majeſty would appoint to receive it. This from France. 
promiſe was better comply'd with than any other that had been made, till, ſome 
years after, the King thought fit to decline the receiving thereof; which will be 
remember'd in its place. 3 . 3 

ALL things being in this tate, the King declared his reſolution to begin his 
Journey, aſſoon as he could put himſelf into a capacity of moving, upon the receipt 
of the Money he expected, and all preparations were made for enabling the Fa- | 
mily to be ready to wait upon his Majeſty, and for the better regulating, and 9 
governing it, when the King ſhould be out of France; there having never been 
any order taken in it whilſt he remain'd there, nor could be, becauſe his Majeſty 
had always eaten with the Queen, and her Officers had govern'd the expence ; ſo 
that by the failing of receiving Money that was promiſed, and by the Queen's 
Officers receiving all that was paid, to carry on the expence of their Majeſty's 
Table, which the King's Servants durſt not enquire into, very few of his Majeſty's 
Servants had receiv'd any wages from the time of his coming from Worceſter to 
the remove he was now to make. Nor was it poſſible now to ſatisfy them what 
they might in juſtice expect, but they were to be contented with ſuch a Pro- 
portion as could be ſpared, and which might enable them, without reproach and 
icandal, to leave Paris and attend him. They were all modeſt in their deſires, 
hoping that they ſhould be better provided for in another place. But now the 
King met with an obſtruction, that he leaſt ſuſpected, from the extraordinary 
dar rowneſs of the Cardinal's nature, and his over good husbandry in bargaining. 

he Agent he had ſent to Nuntes to view the Cannon, made ſo many ſcruples 
aud exceptions upon the price, and upon the weight, that ſpent much time; and 
at laſt, offer d much leſs than they were worth, and than the other Merchant had 
offer d, when the Injunction came that reſtrain'd him from proceeding. The 
3 knew not what to propoſe in this. The cardinal ſaid, © He underſtood: 
nod the price of Cannon himſelf, and therefore he had empley'd a Maa that 

did; and it was reaſonable for him to govern himſelf by His Conduct; who 


te 1 
* allured him, that he ofter'd as much as they could reaſonably be valued at, It 
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was mov'd on the King's behalf, That he would permit others to buy them; 
ce which, he ſaid, He could not do, becauſe of the King his Maſter's. reſtraint: 
« and if any Merchant, or other Perſon ſhould agree tor them, Cromwell would 
ce demand them wherever they ſhould be found; and there were not many that 
cc would diſpute the Right with Him. In conclufion, the King was compell'd to 
refer the matter to himſelt, and to accept what he was content to pay; and when 
all was agreed upon according to his own pleaſure, he required new abatements 
in the manner of payment of the Money, all allowance for paying it in Gold, aud 
the like, fitter to be inſiſted on by the meaneſt Merchant, than by any Member 
of the ſacred College, who would be eſteem'd a Prince of the Church. 3 
Wuanirsr the King is preparing for his Journey to meet the Princeſs of Ofange, 

it will be fit to look back a little on the condition of the reſt of his Brothers and 
Siſters. After that the Princeſs Henrietta had been ſecretly convey'd from 
Oatlands into France, by the Lady Moreton her Governeſs, in the Year torty ſix; 
and the Duke of York, in the Year forty eight, had made his eſcape from St. James's; 
where He, and the reſt of the Royal Family that remain'd in England, were 
under the Care and Tuition of the Earl of Northumberland; the Parliament would 
not ſuffer, nor did the Earl deſire, that the reſt ſhould remain longer under his 


Government. But the other two, the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Duke of G- 


cefter, were committed to the Counteſs of Leiceſter; to whom ſuch an allowance 
was paid out of the Treaſury, as might well defray their Expences with that reſpect 
that was due to their Birth; which was pertorm'd towards them as long as the King 
their Father Liv'd. But aſſoon as the King was Murther'd, it was order'd that 
the Children ſhould be remov'd into the Country, that they might not be the 
objects of reſpect to draw the Eyes and Application of People towards them. The 
Allowance was retrench'd, that their Attendants and Servants might be leſſend; 
and order Was given, © That they ſhould be treated without any Addition of 


Titles, and that they ſhould (it at their Meat as the Children of the Family did, 


and all at one Table. Whereupon they were remov'd to Penſburſt, a Houic of 
the Earl of Leiceſter's in Rent; where they liv'd under the Tuiton of the ſame 
Counteſs, who obſerv'd the Order of the Parliament with Obedience enough: 
Yet they were carefully look'd to, and treated with as much reſpect as the Lady 
pretended ſhe durſt pay to them. 5 7 

. THERE, by an Act of Providence, Mr. Lovel, an honeſt Man, who had been 
recommended to teach the Earl of Sunderland, whoſe Mother was a Daughter of 
the Houſe of Leiceſter, became likewiſe Tutor to the Duke of Gloceſter; who 
was, by that means, well taught in that Learning that was fit for his Years, and 


very well inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, and the Duty that he ow'd to 


the King his Brother: All which made the deeper impreſſion in his very pregnant 
Nature, by what his memory retain'd of thoſe Inſtructions which the King his 
Father had, with much feryour, given him before his death. But ſhortly ane, 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Duke of Gloceſter, were remov'd from the Go 

vernment of the Counteſs of Leiceſter, and ſent into the Iſle of Wight to Caric cob 
Caſtle ; where Mildmay was Captain; and the Care of them committed to him, 
with an Aſſignation for their Maintenance; which he was to order, and which in 
truth was given as a boon to him; and he was required ſtrictly, That no Per- 
ce ſon ſhould be permitted to kiſs their hands, and that they ſhould not be other- 
ce wiſe treated than as the Children of a Gentleman; which Mildmay obſerv'd very 


c exactly; and the Duke of Gloceſter was not call'd by any other Style than Mr. 


Harry. The Tutor was continued, and ſent thither with him; which pleaſed him 
very well. And here they remain'd at leaſt rwo or three Years. The Princess 
died in this Place; and, according to the Charity of that time towards Cromuel, 


very many would have it believ'd to be by Poyſon; of which there was no appear- 


ance, nor any proof ever after made. | 
Bor whether this reproach and ſuſpicion made any impreſſion in the mind of 
Cromwell, or whether he had any jealouſy that the Duke of Gloceſter, who Was 


no about twelve years of Age, and a Prince of extraordinary Hopes both from 


the Comlineſs and Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, and the Vivacity and Vigour 0 
his Wir and Underſtanding, which made him much ſpoken of, might, at ſome 
time or other, be made uſe of by the diſcontented Party of his own Army to g 
him trouble, or whether he would ſhew the contempt he had of the Royal Fam. 


ly, by ſending another of it into the World to try his Fortune, he did declare Ny 
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day to the Parliament, “ that he was well content that the Son of the late King, who 
« was then in Caribrook Caſtle, ſhould have liberty to Tranſport himſelf into 
7 any parts beyond the Seas, as he ſhould defire: Which was at that time much 
wonder'd at, and not believ'd; and many thought it a preſage of a worſe inclina- 
tion; and for ſome time there was no more ſpeech of it. But notice and advice 
being ſent to the Duke by thoſe who wiſt'd his Liberty, that he ſhould proſecute 
the obtaining that Order and Releaſe, He who defired moſt to be out of re- 
ſtraint, ſent his Tutor, Mr. Lovel, to London, to be adviſed by Friends what he 
ſhould do to procure ſuch an Order, and Warrant, as was neceſſary for his Tran- 
ſportation. And he, by the advice of thoſe who wiſh'd well to the Affair, did ſo 
dextrouſly ſollicite it, that he did not only procure an Order, from the Parlia- 
ment that gave him Liberty to go over the Seas with the Duke, and to require 
Mildmayto permit him to Embark, but likewiſe five hundred pounds fromthe Com- 
miſſioners of the Treaſury, which he receiv'd, to defray the Charges and Expen- 
ces of the Voyage; being left to provide a Ship himſelf, and being oblig'd ro Em- 
bark at the Iſle of Might, and not to ſuffer the Duke ro go on Shore in any other 
part of England. 3 ; 

Tris happen'd in the latter end of the Year 1652; and was ſo well proſecuted 
that, ſoon after the King receiv'd advertiſement from his Siſter in Hand, © that 
« the Dake ot Gloceſter was arriv'd there; and would be the next day with her; 
which was no ſooner known than the Queen very earneitly defired, that he 
might be preſently ſent for to Paris, that ſhe might ſee him: which ſhe had 
never done ſince he was about a year old; for within ſuch a ſhort time after he 
was Born, the Troubles were ſo far advanced, that her Majeſty made her Voyage 
into Holland, and from that time had never ſeen him. Tae King could not re- 
taſe to ſatisfy his Mother in ſo reaſonable a deſire, though he did ſutpect that there 
might be a farther purpoſe in that deſign of ſeeing him, than was then own'd. 
And therefore he had diſpatched preſently a Meſſenger to the Hague, that his 


Brother might make all poſſible halt to Paris. He was accordingly preſently ſent 


tor, and came ſafely to Paris, to the ſatisfaction of all who ſaw him. 

Now all Expedition was uſed to provide for the King's remove, ſo generally 
deſired of all; and, for the future, the Charge of governing the Expences of the 
Family, and of payment of the Wages of the Servants, and indeed of iſſuing out 
all Monics, as well in Journies as when the Court reſided any where, was com- 
mitted to Stephen Fox, a young Man bred under the ſevere diſcipline of the Lord 
Peircy, now Lord Chamberlain of the King's Houſhold. This Stephen Fox, was 
very well qualified with Languages, and all other parts of Clerkſhip, Honeſty, and 
Diſcretion, that were neceſſary for the diſcharge of ſuch a Truſt; and indeed his 


Mr. Stephen 

Fox admitted 
ro manage the 
King's Money. 


great Induſtry, Modeſty, and Prudence, did very much contribute to the bringing 


the Family, which for ſo many Years had been under no Government, into very 
good Order; by which his Majeſty, in the pinching ſtreights of his Condition, 
Enjoy'd very much eaſe from the time he left Paris. DR. 
PRINCE Rupert was now return'd from Nantes; and finding that he ſhould re- 
ceive none of the Money the Cardinal was to pay tor the Braſs Ordnance, and be- 
ing every day more indiſpoſed by the Chagrin * Aa of the Keeper (who endea- 
vour'd to enflame him againſt the King, as well as againſt moſt other Men, and 
thought his Highneſs did not give evidence enough of his concernment and Friend- 
ſnip for him, except he fell out with every Body with whom he was angry) reſolv'd 
to leave the King; wrought upon, no doubr, beſides the frowardneſs of the o- 
ther Man, by the deſ pair that ſeem'd to attend the King's Fortune; and told his 


Prince Ru- 
pert leaves 
the King: 
and goes into 
Germany, 


Majeſty, © tliat he was refo!v'd to look after his own Affairs in German); and firit 


- to viſit his Brother in the Palatinate, and require what was due from him for 
1 his Appennage; and then to go to the Emperour, to receive the Money that 
was due to him upon the Treaty at Munſter; which was to be all paid by the Em- 
Perour; from the proſecution of which purpoſe his Majeſty did nor ditlwade him; 
and, poſſibly, heard it with more indifferency than the Prince expected; which 
raiſed his natural Paſſion; inſomuch, as the day when he took his leave, that 
9 body might imagine that he had any thoughts ever to return to have any re- 
datton to, or dependence upon the King, he told his Majeſty, “ that, if he plea- 
10 ſed, he might d iſpoſe of the place of Maſter of the Horſe; in which he had been 
ettled by the late King, and his preſent Majeſty had, to preſerve that Office for 
im, and to take away the pretence the Lord Piercy might have to it, by his 
K k k | | 6 having 


« 


Reſigns to 
him the place 
of Maſter of 
the Horſe. 
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The Lord 
Keeper Her- 
bert reſigns 
his Office to 
the King, 


having had that Office to the Prince of ales, recompenſed Him with the place 
ot Lord Chamberlain, though not to his full content. But the King bore this Re- 
ſignation likewiſe from the Prince with the ſame countenance as he had done his 
firſt Reſolution ; and ſo towards the end of April, or the beginning of May, his 
Highneſs left the King, and begun his Journey for the Palatinate. ; 
SHORTLY, after the Prince was gone, the King begun to think of a day for his 
own departure, and to make a Liſt of his Servants he intended ſhould wait upon 
him. He foreſaw that the only end of his Journey was to find ſome place where 
he might ſecurely attend ſuch a Conjuncture, as God Almighty ſhould give him 
that might invite him to new Activity, his preſent buſineſs being to be quiet; 
and therefore he was wont to ſay, That he would provide the beſt he could 
« for it, by having only ſuch about him as could be quiet. He could not forget 
the vexation the Lord Keeper had always given him, and how impoſſible it was 
for him to live eaſily with any body; and ſo, in the making the Liſt of thoſe who 
were to go with him, he left his Name out; which the Keeper could not be long 
without knowing; and thereupon he came to the King, and asked him, © whether 
c he did not intend that he ſhould wait upon him? His Majeſty told him, No; for 
< that he reſolv'd to make no uſe of his Great Seal; and therefore that he ſhould 
« {tay at Paris, and not put himſelf to the trouble of ſuch a Journey, which he 
ce himſelf intended to make without the eaſe and benefit of a Coach: Which 
in truth he did, putting his Coach-Horſes in a Waggon, wherein his Bed and 
Cloaths were carried: Nor was he owner of a Coach in ſome years after, 
The Keeper expoſtulated with him in vain upon the diſhonour that it would be 
to him to be left behind, and the next day brought the Great Seal, and deli- 
ver'd it to him; and deſfir'd, © That he would ſign a Paper, in which his 
«© Majeſty acknowledged, that he had receiv'd again his Great Seal from him; 
which the King very willingly iign'd ; and he immediately remoy'd his Lodg- 
ing, and left the Court; and never after ſaw his Majeſty ; which did not at all 
pleaſe the Queen; who was as much troubled that He was to ſtay where She 


Was, as that he did not go with the King. 


The Queen 


prevails with | 


the King to 
leave the 
Duke of Glo- 
ceſter with 
ber. 


Upon the 
King's depar- 
ture from 
France, the 
Chancellor of 
the Exche- 
quer had an 
Audience of 
the Qecn 
NMotber- 


ThE Queen prevailed with the King, at parting, in a particular in which he 
had fortified himſelf to deny her, which was, That he would leave the Duke 
ce of Gloceſter with her; which ſhe ask'd with ſo much importunity, that, without 
very much diſobliging her, he could not reſiſt. She deſired him © To conſider in 
« what condition he had been bred till he came into France, without Learning 
« either exerciſe or language, or having ever ſeen a Court, or good Company; 
and being now in a place, and at an Age, that he might be inſtructed in all thele, 
cc to carry him away from all theſe Advantages to live in Germany, would be in- 


« terpreted by all the world, not only to be want of kindneſs towards his Brothet, 


but want of all manner of reſpe& to Her. The reaſonableneſs of this dit- 
courſe, together with the King's utter diſability to ſupport him in the condition 
that was fit for him, would eaſily have prevailed, had it not been for the fear tha! 
the purpoſe was to pervert him in his Religion; which when the Queen had al- 
ſured the King © Was not in her thought, and that ſhe would not permit any ſuch 
« attempt to be made, his Majeſty conſented to it. | 
Now the day being appointed for his Majeſty to begin his Journey, the King 
deſir d that the Chancellor of the Exchequer might likewiſe part in the Qucens 
good grace, at leaſt without her notable disfavour, ſhe having been fo fevers to- 
wards him, that he had not for ſome Months preſum'd to be in her preſence: 


So that though he was very deſirous to kiſs her Majeſty's hand, he himſelt knew 


not how to make any Advance towards it. But the day before the King waste 
be gone, the Lord Peircy who was directed by his Majelty to ſpake in the Afair, 
and who in truth had kindneſs for the Chancellor, and knew the prejudice againlt 
him to be very unjuſt, brought him word that the Queen was content to ſee him, 
and that he would accompany him to her in the Afrernoon. Accordingiy àt the 
hour appointed by her Majeſty, they found her alone in her private Gallery, 400 
the Lord Peircy withdrawing to the other end of the Room, the Chancell0: 
told her Majeſty, © That now ſhe had vouchſafed to admit him into her 
« preſence, he hoped, ſhe would let him know the ground of the diſpleaſure 
« ſhe had conceiv'd againſt him; that ſo having vindicated himſelf from an) _ 
towards her Majeſly, he might leave her with a confidence in his Duty, 5 

« receiveher Commands, with an aſſurance that they ſhould be punctually . 
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« by him. The Queen, with a louder. voice, and more emodion than ne, was 


accuſtom'd to, told him, That ſte had been contented ro ſee him, and to give 
« him leave to kiſs her hand, to comply with the King's deſires, who had im- 
« portuned her to it; otherwiſe, that he liv'd in that manner towards ner, that 
« he had no reaſon to expect to be welcome to her: That the need not ailign any 
« particular miſcarriage of his, ſince his diſreſpect towards her was notorious to 
« all Men; and that ail Men took notice, that he never came where ſhe was 
though he lodged under her Roof (tor the Houſe was hers) © And that ſhe thought, 
« ſhe had not ſeen him in fix Months before; which ſhe look'd upon as ſo high- 
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an Affront, that only her reſpect towards the King prevailed with her to en- 
dure it. | 3 

Warn her Majeſty made a pauſe, the Chancellor ſaid, that her Majeſty had 
only mention'd his puniſhment, and nothing ot his fault: That how great ſo- 
ever his infirmities were in defe& of Underitanding, or in good manners, he had 
yet never been in Bedlam ; which he had deſerv'd to be if he had affected to 
publiſh ro the world that he was in the Queen's disfavour, by avoiding to be 
ſeen by her: That he had no kind of Apprehenſion that they who thought 
worſt of him, would ever believe him to be ſuch a Fool, as to provoke the Wife 
of his dead Maſter, the greatneis of whoſe Affections to her was well known to 
him, and the Mother of the King, who ſubſiſted by her favour, and all this 
in France, where himſelf was a baniſh'd Perſon, and ſhe at home, where ſhe 
might oblige, or diſoblige him at her pleaſure. So that he was well aſſured, that 
no body would think him guilty of ſo much tolly and madneſs, as not to uſe all 
the endeavours he poſſibly could to obtain her Grace and Protection: That 
it was very true, he had beenlong without the preſumption of being in her 
Majeſty's preſence, after he had undergone many ſharp Inſtances of her diſplea- 
ſure, and after he had obſery'd tome alterarion and averſion in her Majeſty's 
looks and countenance, upon his coming into the Room where ſhe was, and du- 


ring the time he ſtay d there; which others like wſe obſerv'd ſo much, tnat they 


withdrew from holding any converſation with him in thoſe places, out of fear 
to offend her Majeſty: That he had often defir'd, by ſeveral Perſons, to know 


the cauſe of her Majeſty's diſpleature, and that he might be admitted to clear 
himſelf from any unworthy Suggeſtions which had been made of him to her 


Majeſty, but could never obtain that honour; and therefore he had conceiv'd, 


that he was obliged, in good manners, to remove ſo unacceptable an object from 
the eyes of her Majeſty by not coming into her preſence ; which all who knew 


him, could not but know to be the greateſt Morcification that could be inflic- 
ted upon him; and therefore he molt humbly beſought her Majeſty at this Audi- 
ence, which might be the laſt he ſhould receive of her, ſhe would diſmiſs him 


with the knowledge of what had been taken amiſs, that he might be able to 
make his innocence and integriry appear: which he knew had been blaſted 
by the malice of ſome Perſons; and thereby miſunderſtood and miſinterpreted- 
* byher Majeſty. Bur all this prevailed not with her Majeſty ; who, after ſhe 
had, with her former paſſion, objected his credit with the King, and his endeavours 


to leſſen that Credit which ſhe ovght to have, concluded, © That ſhe ſhould be 


* glad to ſee reaſon to change her opinion; and ſo, careleſsly, extended her hand 
towards him; which he kiſſing, her Majeſty departed to her Chamber. 

Ir was about the beginning of June in the year 1654, that the King left Paris; 
and becauſe he made a vrivate Journey the firſt night, and did not joyn his Fa- 
mily till the next day which adminiſter'd much occaſion of diſcourſe, and gave oc- 
caſion to a bold Perſon to publiſn, amongſt the Amours of the French Court, a par- 
ticular that reflected upon the Perſon of the King, though with leſs Licence than 


he uſed towards his own Soveraign, it will not be amiſs in this place to mention 


2 Preſervation God then wrought for the King, that was none of the leaſt of his 

ercies vouchſafed to him; and which ſhews the wonderful Liberty that was then 
taken by ſome near him to promote their own deſigns, and projects, at the price of 
their Maiter's Honour, and the Intereſt of their Country, or the Senſe they had of 
that Honour and Intereſt. 

Tur ar was at that time in the Court, of France, or rather in the jealouſy of 
that Court, a Lady of great Beauty, of a preſence very graceful and alluring, and 
2 Wit and Bchaviour that Captivated thoſe who were admitted into her preſence; 
er Extract. on was very Noble, and her Alliance the beſt under the Crown, her 
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ce he profeſſed, . That he would not diflwade his Majeſty from gratifying ſo noble 
ce an affection; and uſed many Arguments to perſwade the Chancellor too to think 
c very well of the choice. But when he found that he was fo far from concurring 
with him, that he reproach'd his great Preſumption for interpoſing in an Affair 
of ſo delicate a nature as by his Conduct might prove the ruin of the King, he 
{cem'd reſoly'd to proſecute it no farther, but to leave it entirely to the King's 
own Inclination; who, upon ſerious reffections upon his own Condition; and con- 
terence with thoſe he truſted moſt, quickly concluded that ſuch a Marriage was 
not like to yield much advantage to his Cauſe; and ſo refolv'd to decline any far- 
ther advance towards it. Yet the ſame Perſons perſwaded him, thatit was a ne- 
ceſſary Generoſity to take his laſt farewel of her; and ſo, after he had taken leave 
of his Mother, he went ſo much out of his way as to viſit her at her Houſe ; Where 
thoſe Lords made their laſt effort; and his Majeſty, with great eſteem of the La- 
dy's Virtue, and Wiſdom, the next day joyn'd his Family, and proſecuted his 
Journey towards Flanders; his ſmall ſtep out of the way, having raiſed a confident 
rumour in Paris that he was Married to that Lady. | 
Tar King had receiv'd a Paſs from the Arch-Duke for his paſſing through 
Flanders, ſo warily worded, that he could not but take notice, that it was expect- 
ed and provided for, that he ſhould by no means make any unneceſſary ſtay in his 


Journey; and he found the Gates of Cambray ſhut when he came thither, and was 
| compelld 
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compell'd to ſtay long in the Afternoon, before they were open'd to receive him; 
which they excuſed, by reaſon that they underſtood the Enemy was at hand, and 
« intended to ſit down before that City; of which there appear'd in the face ot 
all the People, and the Governour himſelf, a terrible Apprehenſion. But, upon 
recollection, his Majeſty was well receiv'd by the Governour, and treated and 
lodged that night by him in his Houſe; who was the better compoled by his 
Majeſty's aſſuring him, © That the French Army was at a great diſtance from 
« him, and that his Majeſty had paſſed through it the day before (when Marſhal 
Turenne had drawn up the Army to receive his Majeſty; the Duke of J having 
there likewiſe taken his leave of the King) And by the march that they thei 
« appear'd to make, there was great reaſon to conclude that they had no deſigu 
cc upon Cambray ; waich good intormation made the King's preſence the more 
acceptable. But beſides the civility of that Supper, and Lodging that Night his 
Majeſty had not the leaſt Addreſs from the Arch-Duke, who was within four or 
five Leagues with his Army but paſſed without the leaſt notice taken of him 
through thoſe Provinces; ſo great a terrour polletied the hearts of the Spaniards, 
leſt their ſhewing any reſpect to the King in his paſſage through their Country 
ſhould incenſe Crcmwell againſt them, whole friendſtip they yet ſeem'd to have 
hope of. „ 8 | 5 

Hrs Majeſty intended to have made no ſtay, having receiv'd Letters from the 
Hague, that his Siſter was already in her Journey for the Spaw. But, when he 
came to Mons, he found two Gentlemen there, who came out of England with 
Letters and Inſtructions from thoſe of his Friends there who retain'd their old 
Affections. By them his Majeſty was inform'd, that many of them recover'd 
new Courage from the General diſcontent which poſſeſſed the Kingdom, and which 
every day encreaſed by the continual Oppreſſions, and Tyranny they ſuſtain'd. 
The Taxes and Impoſitions every day were augmented, and Cromwell, and his 
Council, did greater Acts of Soveraignty than ever King and Parliament had at- 
tempted. All Goals were full of ſuch Perſons as contradicted their Commands, 
and were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the King; and there appear'd ſuch a rend 
among the Officers of the Army, that the Protector was compell'd to diſplace ma- 
ny of them, and to put more confiding Men in their places. And as this remedy 
was very neceſlary to be applied for his Security, ſo it prov'd of great Reputation 
to him, even beyond his own hope, or at leaſt his confidence. For the licence of 
the Common Soldiers, manifeſted in their general and publick diſcourſes, cen- 
lures, and reproaches of Him, and his Tyrannical proceedings (which Liberty he 
well knew was taken by many, that they might diſcover the Aﬀections, and In- 
clinations of other Men, and tor his Service) did not much affe& him, or was 
not terrible to him otherwiſe then as they were Soldiers of this or that Re- 
giment, and under this or that Captain, whoſe Officers he knew well hated him, 
and who had their Soldiers ſo much at their Devorion, that they could lead them 
upon any Enterpriſe: And he knew well that this ſeditious Spirit poſſeſſed many 
of the principal Officers both of Horſe and Foot who hated him now in the ſame 
proportion that they had heretofore lov'd him, above all the world This loud 
diſtemper grew the more formidable to him, in that he did believe the fire was 
kindled and blown by Lambert, and that they were all conducted and inſpired by 
his mclancholick, and undiſcern'd Spirit, though yer all things were outwardly 
very fair between them. Upon this diſquiſition he ſaw hazard enough in attempt- 
ing any Reformation (which the Army thought he durſt not undertake to do alone, 
and they fear'd not his proceeding by a Council of War, where they knew they 
had many Friends) but apparent danger, and very probable ruin, it he deferr'd 
it, And fo truſting only to, and depending upon his own Stars, he caſhicr'd 
den or a dozen Officers, though not of the higheſt Command, and thoſe whom he 
moſt apprehended, yet of thoſe petulant and active humours, which made them 
lor the preſent moſt uſeful to the others, and moſt pernicious to Him. By this 
experiment he found the example wrought great effects upon many who were not 
touch'd by it, and that the Men who had done ſo much miſchief, being now re- 
duced to a private condition, and like other particular Men, did not only loſe all 
their credit with the Soldiers, but behaved themſcives with much more warineſs 
and reſervation towards all other Men. This gave him more eaſe than he had 
before en joy'd, and raiſed his reſolution how to proceed hereafter upon the like 
rovocations, and gave him great credit, and authority, with thoſe who had 
L111 | | beliey'd 
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believ'd that many Officers had a greater influence upon the Army than him. 
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felt. 

Ir was very evident that he had ſome War in his purpoſe; for from the time 
that he had made a Peace with the Dutch, he took greater care to encreäſe his 
Stores and Magazines of Arms and Ammunition, and to build more Ships, than 
he had ever done before; and he had given order to make ready two great Fleets 
in the Winter, under Officers who ſhonld have no dependence upon each other: 
and Land- men were likewiſe appointed to be levied. Some principal Officers 
amongſt theſe, made great. profeſſions of Duty to the King; and made tender of 
their Service to his Majeſty by theſe Gentlemen. It was thought neceſſary to 
make a days ſtay at Mons, to diſpatch thoſe Gentlemen; who were very well 
known, and worthy to be truſted. Such Commiſſions were prepared for them 
and ſuch Inſtructions, as were deſir'd by thoſe who employ'd them. And his 
Majeſty gave nothing ſo much in Charge to the Meflengers, and to all his Friends 
in England with whom he had correſpondence, as That they ſhould live 
* quietly, without making any deſperate or unreaſonable attempt, or giving ad- 
vantage to thoſe who watch'd them, to put them into Priſon, and to tuin 
« their Eſtates and Families. He told them, © the vanity of imagining that any 
< Inl{urrection could give any trouble to ſo well a form'd and diſciplin'd Army, 
and the deſtruction that mult attend ſuch a raſh attempt: That, as he would be 
« always ready to venture his own Perſon with them in any reaſonable, and well 
ce form'd undertaking ; {o he would with patience attend God's own time tor ſuch 
* an opportunity; and, in the mean time, he would {it ſtill in ſuch a convenient 
<« place as he ſhould find willing to receive him; of which he could yet make no 
« judgment: However, it was very neceſſary that ſuch Commiſſions ſhould be in 
the hands of diſcreet and able Men, in Expectation of two Contingencies, which 


La) 


— 


AR 


might reaſonably be expected. The one, ſuch a Schiſm in the Army, as might 


divide it upon contrary Intereſts into open Conteſts, and Declarations againſt each 
other, which could not but produce an equal Schiſm in the Government: The 
other, the death of Cromuell, which was conſpired by the Levellers, under ſere- 
ral Combinations. And if that fell out, it could hardly be imagin'd, that the 
Army would remain united to the particular deſign of any ſingle Perſon, but that 
the Parliament, which had been with ſo much violence turn'd out of doors by Cron- 

well, and which took it ſelf to be perpetual, would quickly aſſemble again toge- 

ther, and take upon themſelves the ſupreme Government. 

LaMBERrT, who was unqueſtionably the ſecond Perſon in the Command of 
the Army, and was thought to be the firſt in their Affections, had had no leis hand 
than Cromwell himſelf in the Diſſolution of that Parliament, and was principal in 
raiſing him to be Protector under the Inſtrument of Government; and ſo could 
never reaſonably hope to be truſted and employ'd by them in the abſolute Com- 
mand of an Army that had already ſo notoriouſly rebell'd againſt their Maſters. 


Then Monk who had the abſolute Command in Scotland, and was his Rival already 


under a mutual jealouſy, would never ſubmit to the Government of Lambert, if 
he had no other Title to it than his own preſumption ; and Harry Cromwell nad 


made himſelf ſo popular in Ireland, that he would not, probably, be commanded 


by a Man whom he knew to be his Fathers greateſt Enemy. Theſe conſiderati- 
ons had made that impreſſion upon thoſe in England who were the moſt wary and 
averſe from any raſh Attempr, that they all wiſh'd thar Commiſſions, and all other 


neceſſary powers, might be granted by the King and depoſited in ſuch good 


hands as had the courage to truſt themſelves with the keeping them, till ſuch à 
conjuncture ſhould fall out as is mention'd, and of which few Men thought there 
was reaſon to deſpair. — 3 * 
TE King having in this manner diſpatch'd thoſe Meſſengers, and ſettled the 
beſt way he could to correſpend with his Friends, continued his Journey from 
Meas to Namur; where he had a pleaſant paſſage by Water to Leige ; from whence, 
in five or fix hours he reach'd the Sau, the next day after the Princeſs Royal, his 
beloved Siſter was come thither, and where they reſoly'd to ſpend two or three 
Months together; which they did, to their ſingular content and ſatisfaction, 
And for ſome timethe Joy of being out of Fance, where his Majeſty had enjoy d 
no other pleaſure than being alive, and the delight of the Company he was now 1”, 
ſuſpended all thoughts of hat place he was next to retire to. For as it could not 


be fir for his Siſter to ſtay longer from her own Affairs in Holand, than m_—_ 
| | e 
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ience of her health requir'd, fo the Sau was a place that no body could flay 
longer in than the Seaſon for the Waters continued; which ended with the Sum- 
191 ns King no ſooner arriv'd at the Saw, than the Earl of Rocheſter return'd Nie Fay; of 
thither ro him from his Negotiation at Rati»boue; where he had remain'd during Rocheſter ye. 
the Diet, without owning the Character he might have aſſumed; yet pertorm'd 5" be 
all the Offices with the Emperor, and the other Princes, with leſs noiſe, and Rt, 570 
expence, and with the ſame ſucceis as he could have expected from any qualifica- 5 
tion. The truth is, all the German Princes were at that time very poor; and that 

meeting for the chooſing a King of the Romans, was of vaſt expence to every 

one of them, and full ot Faction, and contradiction; fo that they had little leiſure, 

and leſs inclination, to think of any buſineſs but what concern'd themſelves: Yet in 

the clole of the Diet, by the conduct and dexterity of the Elector of Mentz, 

who was eſteem'd the wiſeſt, and moſt practical Prince of the Empire, and who, 

out of meer generofiry was exceedingly affected with the ill fortune of the King; 

that Aſſembly wasprevail'd' with to graut a Subſidy of four Romer Months; which 

is the meaſure of all Taxes, and impoſitions in Germany; that 1s, by the Romer We King ob- 
Months, which every Prince is to pay, and cauſe it to be collected from their Sub- 5 
jects in their own method. This Money was to be paid towards the better eg 
ſupport ot the King of great Britain. And the Elector of Mentz, by his own Ex- Germany, 
ample, perſwaded as many of the Princes as he had credit with, forthwith to pay 
their proportions to the Earl of Rocheſter ; who was ſollicitous enough to receive it. 

The whole Contribution, if it had been generouſly made good, had not amount- 

ed to any conſiderable Sum upon ſo important an occaſion. But the Emperour 

| himſelf paid nothing, nor many other ot the Princes, amongſt whom were the E- 

lector Palatine, and the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, who had both receiv'd great ob- 

ligations from King James, and the laſt King his Son: So that the whole that 

was ever paid to the King, did not amount to ten thouſand pounds ſterling; a 

great part whereof was ſpent in the Negotiation of the Earl, and in the many 

journtes he made to the Princes, being extreamly poſſeſſed with the Spirit of be- 

ing the King's General, which he thought he ſhould not be, except he made Le- 

vies of Men; for which he was very ſollicitous to make Contracts with old Ger- 

nan Officers, when there was neither Port in view, where he might Embark them, 

nor a poſſibility of procuring Ships to Tranſport them, though Cromuell had not 

been poſſeſſed of any Naval power to have reliſted them; ſo blind Men are, whoſe 

Paſſions are ſo ſtrong, and their judgment ſo weak, that they can look but upon 

one thing at once. 5. 

Thar part of the Money that was paid to his Majeſty's uſe, was managed with 

very good Husbandry, and was a ſeaſonable ſupport to his well order'd Family, 

which with his own Expences for his Table, and his Stable, and the Board- 

Wages, with which all hisServants from thehigheſt tothe loweſt were well ſatisfied, 


According to the Eſtabliſhment after he left France, amounted not to above ſix hun- 74, monthly 


dred Piftoles a Month; which expence was not exceeded in many years; even un- Exrences of 
cli his coming into Holland in order to his Return into England. This method in *“ King's 
the managery gave the King great eaſe; contented, and kept the Family in better Jjmail Family, 
order and humour than could reaſonably have been expected; and was the more 
atisfactory, by the no- care, and order, that had been obſerved during all the reſi- 
dence the King had made in France. . 
Tun King ſtay'd not fo long at the Sau as he meant to have done, the ſmall 
Pox breaking out there; and one of the young Ladies who attended upon the Princ- 
eſs Royal, being ſeiſed upon by it, died; So that his Majeſty, and his Siſter upon, 
very ſuddain thoughts, remov'd from the Sau, to Aten, or Aquiſgrane, an Im- The King re- 
Perial, and free Town, govern'd by their own Magiſtrates; where the King of the moves to 
Romans ought to receive his firſt Iron Crown which is kept there. This place ogg from 
is famous for its hot Baths, whither many come after they have drank the cold 4 
aters of the Spaw, and was a part of the preſcription which the Phyſicians had 
made to the Princeſs, after ſhe ſhould have finiſh'd her Waters in the other 
lace. Upon that pretence, and for the uſe of thoſe Baths, the Courts removꝰd 
now thither; but in truth with a deſign that the King might make his Reſidence 
there, the Town being large, and the Country about it pleaſant, and within five 
rs (tor the Journies in thoſe Countries are meaſured by hours) of Maeſtricht, 
moſt pleafant Seat within the Dominions of the United Provinces. Leber Ma- 
giſtrates 
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iſtrates receiv'd the King ſo Civilly, that his Majeſty, who knew ro 
Place where he was fure to be admitted, reſolv'd to ſtay there; and, in order t 
u::to, contracted for a convenient Houſe, which belonged to one who was 
a Baron; whither he reſolv'd to remove, aſſoon as his Siſter, who had tak 
two great Inns of the Town for Her's, and the King's Accoiamodation, ſho 
turn into Holland. | | 

Hr xe the good old Secretary Nicholas, who had remain'd in Hland from the 
time that, upon the Treaty of Breda, the King had Tranſported himſelf into Kat. 
land, preſented himſelf to his Majeſty; who receiv'd him very gracioully, ag 
a Perſon of great Merit and Integrity trom the beginning of the Troubles and 
always entirely truſted by the King his Father. And now to him the King gate 
his Signet; which for three years had been kept by the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, out of Friendſhip that it might be reſtored to him. And he had therefore 
refuſed in Fance to be admitted into the Secretary's Office, which he executed 
becauſe he knew that they who adviſed it, did it rather that Nicholas might not har 
it, than out of any kindneſs to himſelf, He held himſeif obliged by the Friend. 


other 
here. 
called 
en the 
uld re- 


ſhip, that had ever been between them, to preſerve it for him; and, afloon as he 


came to Alen, deſired the King to declare him to be his Secretary; which was 
done; by which he had a faſt Friend added to the Council, and of general repy- 
dation. | | | 
Wren the King remain'd at Alen, he receiv'd many Expreſſes out of Ex- 
land, which inform'd him' of the renew'd courage of his Friendsthere : That the 
Faction and Animoſity, which every day appear'd between the Officers of theArmy; 
and in Cromwel”s Council, upon particular Intereſt, raiſed a general opinion and 


hope, that there would be an abſolute rupture between them, when either Party 


would be glad to make a conjunction with the King's. In order thereunto, there 
was an Intelligence enter'd into throughout the Kingdom, that they might make 
uſe of ſuch an occaſion; and they ſent now to the King to be directed by him, how 
they ſhouid behave themſelves upon ſuch and ſuch contingencies ; and ſent for 
more Commiſſions of the ſame kind as had been formerly ſent to them. The King 


renew'd his Commands to them, Not to flatter themſelves with vain jmaginati- 


ce ons; nor to give too eaſy credit to appearances of Factions and Diviſions; 
* which would always be counterfeited, that they might the more eaſily diſco- 
« ver the Agitations, and Tranſactions of thoſe upon whom they look'd as inye- 
cc terate and irreconcilable Enemies to the Government. - 

N = ws came from Scotland, that Middleton had ſome Succeſſes in the High- lands; 
and the Scotiſh Lords who were Priſoners in England, aſſured the King, © that 
«© there was now ſo entire a Union in that Nation for his Service, that they 
« wiſh'd his Majeſty himſelf would venture thither: And the Lord Balcarris, 
who was with the King, and entruſted by that People, uſed much Inſtance with 
him to that purpoſe; which, how unreaſonable ſoever the Advice ſeem'd to be, 
Men knew not how to contradict by propoſing any thing that ſeem'd more reaſon- 
able; and ſo underwent the reproach of being lazy and unactive, and unwilling 


to ſubmit to any fatigue, or to expoſe themſelves to any danger; without which, 
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The Kings 
reply. 


it was thought, his Majeſty could not expect to be reſtored to any part of his So- 
veraignty. 33 N 
THE Chancellor of the Exchequer one day repreſenting to the King the ſad- 

neſs of his condition, and the general diſcourſes of Men, and, * That it was his 

« Majeity's misfortune to be thought by many not to be active enough rowards his 

« own redemption, and to love his caſe too much, in reſpe& both of his Age, 

cc and his Fortune, deſired him © To conſider upon this news, and importunit/ 
« from Scotland, whether in thoſe Highlands there might not be ſuch a fate retreat 

ce and reſidence, at he might reaſonably ſay, that with the affections of that 
«* People, which had been always firm both to his Father and Himſelf, he might 
cc preſerve himſelf in ſaſety, though he could not hope to make any advance, or by 
cover the lower Part of that Kingdom poſſeſſed by the Enemy; and if ſo, Whe⸗ 
ther he might not expect the good hand of Providence, by ſome Revolution, 
more honourably There, than in ſuch Corners of other Princes Dominions, 
as he might be ſorced to put himſelf into. His Majeſty diſcourſed very eam 
ly of that Country, part whereof he had ſeen; of the miſerable poverty of the Peo 
pie, ard their courſe of Life; and how © impoſſible it was 
„ {ecvrity or with health; that, if ſickneſs did not deſtroy him, which 
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6c reaſon to expect trom the ill Accommodation he muſt be there contented with, 
e heſhould in a ſhort time be betray d and given up. And in the debate he told him 
that melancholick Concluſion, which David Leſly- made at Warrington Bridge, 
which is mention'd before, when he told the King, © That thoſe Men would 
never fight; which his Majeſty had never, he ſaid, told to any body before. How- 
ever,he laid, «jf his Friends would adviſe him to that Expedition, he would tranſ- 
ort himſelt into the High-lands ; though he knew what would come of it, and 
te that they would be ſorry for it: which ſtopp'd the Chancellor from ever ſay- 
ing more to that purpoſe. And it was not * after that news came of Mid- 
Aleton's having been like to be given up to the Enemy by the treachery of that 
Pcople, and of the defeat his Troops had receiv'd and that he ſhould be a tlaſt 
forced to quit that miſerable Country; which however he reſolv'd to endure, as 
long as ſhould be polſible. 
Tun Seaſon of the year now begun to approach that would oblige the Princeſs 
Royal to return to the Hague, leſt the jealous States, from her long abſence, 


might be induced to contrive ſome Act prejudicial to her, and her Son; which ſhe 


was the more liable to, from the unkind Differences between Her andthe Princeſs 
Dowager, Mother of the deceaſed Prince of Orange, a Lady of great cunning and 


— 


dexterity to promote her own intereſt. The air of Aken, and the ill ſmell of the 


Baths, made that place leſs agreeable to the King than at firſt he believ'd it to be; 
and he wiſh'd to find a better Town to reſide in, which he might be put to en- 
dure long. The City of Cologne was diſtant from Alen two ſhort days Journey, and 
had the tame of an excellent Situation. But the People were reported to be of a 
proud and mucinous Nature, always 1n rebellion againſt their Biſhop and Prince, 
and of ſo much Bigottry in Religion that they had expelled all Proteſtants out of 
their City, and would ſuffer no exerciſe of Religion, but of the Roman Catholick. 
So that there ſeem'd little hope that they would permit the King to reſide there; 

the rather, becauſe it was the Staple for the Wines of that Country, and main- 
tain'd a good intelligence and trade with England. If the King ſhould ſend thither to 
provide a Houſe, and declare a purpoſe to ſtay there, and they ſhould refuſe 
to receive him, it might be of yery ill conſequence, and fright any other 


places, and Aken it ſelf, from permitting him to return thither ; and therefore 


that Adyenture was to be avoided. Atlaſt it was concluded, that the Princeſs 
Royalſhould make Cologne her way into Holland, which was reaſonable enough, 
by the convenience of the River for the commodious Tranſportation of her Goods, 
and Family: And the King, accompanying her ſo far, might make a judgment, 
upon his obſervation, whether it would be beſt for him to ſtay there, or to 
return to Alen; where he would leave his Family, as the place where he had 
taken a Houſe, and to which he meant in few days to return. With this reſolu- 

tion they left Aken about the middle of September; and Lodging one Night at 


Juliers, à little dirty Town upon a flat, not worthy to have made a Quarrel be- 


tween ſo many of the Princes ot Europe, nor of the fame it got by the Siege, they 
came the next day to Coligne; where they were receiv'd with all the Reſpect, 
Pomp, and Magnificence, that could be expected, or the City could perform. 
The houſe which the Harbingers of the Princeſs had taken for her Reception, ſerv'd 
| likewiſe to accommodate the King; and the Magiſtrates perform'd their Re- 
ſpects to both with all poſſible demonſtration of civility. 

CorooNE is a City molt pleaſantly Situated upon the Banks of the Rhine ; 
of 2 large extent, and fair and ſubſtantial Buildings; and encompaſſed with a 


broad and excellent Rampert, upon which are fair Walks of great Elms, where 


two Coaches may go on breaſt, and, for the beauty of it, is not inferior to the 
Walls of Ant wer p, but rather ſuperior, becauſe This goes round the Town. The 


overnment is under the Senate and Conſuls; of whom there was one then Conſul, 


Who laid © He was deſcended from Father to Son of a Patrician Roman Family, 
that had continued from the time the Colony was firſt planted there. Ir had 


neyer been otherwiſe ſubje& to the Biſhops, than in ſome points which refer to 


their Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; which They ſometimes endeavouring to enlarge, 
the Magiſtrates always oppoſe: And that gives the ſubje& of the diſcourſe of 
ealouſies, and Conteſts, between their Prince and Them; which are neither ſo 
Irequent, nor of that moment, as they are reported to be. The Ele&or never re- 
des there, but kee ps his Court at his Caſtle of Bonne, near four Miles from thence. 
And that Ele&or, who was of the Houſe of Bavaria, and a melancholick and 

M mmm peeviſh 


In September 
the King and 


bisSiſter come 


to Cologne. 
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The 


eeviſh Man, had not then been in the City in very many years. The Numbe. 
of Churches and Religious Houſes is incredible; inſomuch as it was averr's 
« That the Religious Perſons and Church-men made up a full moiety of the 
© Inhabitants of the Town; and Their Intereſt and Authority fo tar prevaiſed ths 
ſome few years before the King came thither, they expell'd all thole of the pro- 
reſtant Religion, contrary to the Advice of the wiſeſt of the Magiltrates; who 
confeſſed That the Trade of the Town was much decayed thereby, and the Po 
verty thereof much encreaſed. And it is very poflible, that the vaſt Number 
and unskilful Zeal of the Eecleſiaſtical and Religious Perſons, may at ſome time 
expoſe that noble City to the ſurpriſe ot ſome powerful Prince who would quickly 
deprive them of their long enjoy d Privileges. And there was, in that very time 
of the King's ſtay there, a deſign of the French to have ſurpriſed it; unbe- 
lying many days in wait there, to have perform'd that Service; which was an. 
hardly prevented. The People are ſo much more civil than they were reported 
to be, that they ſeem to be the moſt converſible, and underſtand the Laws 
of Society and Converſation better than any other People of Germany. To the 
King they were ſo devoted, that when they underſtood he was not ſo fix'd to 
Le Citizens the reſolution of reſiding at Aker but that he might be diverted from it, they very 
mnvite the handſomely made tender to him of any accommodation that City could yield 
King to ride iuim, and of all the Affection and Duty they could pay him; which his Majeſt 
there. aeg 3 | Y 
molt willingly accepted ;and giving Order tor the payment of the rent of the Houle 
he had taken at Aken, which he had not at all uſed, and other disburſements, which 
the Maſter of the Houle had made to make it the more convenient tor his Ma- 
jeſty, and likewiſe {ending very gracious Letters to the Magiſtrates of that Town, 
for the civility they had expreſſed toward him, he ſent for that part of his Fami- 
ly which remain'd there, to attend him at Cologne; where he declared he would 
ſpend that Winter. 5 1 
Assoo as the King came to Cologne, he ſent to the Neighbour Princes, by 
proper meſſages and inſinuations, for that Money, which by the grant of the Diet, 
that is, by their own conceſſion, they were obliged to pay to his Majeſty; which 
though it amounted to no great Sum, yet it was of great convenience to his Sup- 
port. The Duke of Newburgh, whoſe Court was at Duſſeldorp, a ſmall days 
Journey from Colagne, and by which the Princeſs Royal was to paſs ifſhe made uſe 
of the River, ſent his Proportion very generouſly, with many expreſſions of great 
reſpe& and duty, and with inſinuation that he would be glad to receive the 
cc honour of Entertaining- the King, and his Siſter in his Palace, as ſhe return'd. 
However he forbore to make any ſolemn Invitation, without which they could not 
make the Viſit, till ſome Ceremonies were firſt adjuſted ; upon which that Na- 
tion is more punctual, and obſtinate, than any other People in Europe. He who gave 
the Intimation, and came only with a compliment to congratulate his Majelty's 
and her Royal Highneſs's Arrival in thoſe parts, was well inſtructed in the parti- 
culars; of which there were only two of Moment, and the reſt were Formalities from 
which they might recede, if thoſe two were conſented to. The one was, That 
ce the King, at their firſt meeting, ſhould at leaſt once treat the Duke with Alteſe; 
the other, * That the Duke might ſalute the Princeſs Royal; and without con- 
ſenting to thoſe two, there could be no meeting between them. But the King and 
his Siſter were naturally enough inclined to new fights, and feſtivities; and the 
King thought it of moment to him to receive the reſpect and civility of any of the 
German Princes: And among Them, there were few more conſiderable in their 
Dominions, and none in their Perſons, than the Duke of Newburgh; who re- 
ckon'd himſelf upon the ſame Level with the Ele&ors, And the King was inform'd 
« That the Emperor himſelf always treated him with Alteſſe; and therefore his 
Majeſty made no Scruple of giving him the ſame, The matter of ſaluting the 
Princeſs Royal was of a new and delicate nature; that dignity had been ſo punctuall) 
preſerv'd, from the time of her coming into Holland, that the old Prince o 
Orange, Father of her Husband, would never pretend to it: Vet that Ceremony de- 
pending only upon the cuſtom of Countries and the Duke of Newburgh being 2 So- 
veraign prince, inferior to none in Germaꝝy and his Embaſſadour always covering 
before the Emperour, the King thought fit, and her Royal Highneſs conſented, 
that the Duke ſhould ſalute her. And ſo all matters being adjuſted without an) 
Noiſe, the King, about the middle of Ofober, accompanied his Siſter by Water 


to Dufſeldorp ; there they arriv'd between three and four of the Clock in the ove? 
| | n 
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ol Poland; who leaving only a Daughter, he was now newly married tothe Daugh- 


Vivacity, to contribute to the Entertainment; ſo that ſhe was rather a Specta- 


magnificent in all preparations, as well for the Tables which were prepared for the 


Friendſhip with the Duke, which always continued, they parted; and there be- 
ling near the River, diſtant another ſhort day's Journey, a handſome open 'Town of 


— ww — 23 * 


mY 


EEE 
. „ 
hoon; and found the Duke and his Dutcheſs waiting for them on the ſide of the | 


HE was a Man of very fine parts of knowledge, and in his manners and beha- 1 
viour much the belt bred of any German He had the flowing civility and language | 

the French, enough reſtrain'd, and controled by the German gravity and forma- |. 
lity ; ſo that, altogether, he ſeem'd a very accompliſh'd Prince, and became him- | 
ſelf very well, having a good Perſon, and gracetul Motion. He was at that time | p 
above thirty, and had been married to the Siſter of the former, and the then King 


ter of the Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who upon her marriage became Roman 
Catholick. She had no eminent features of beauty, nor the French Language and 


tor of the feſtivity, than a part of it. The entertainment was very ſplendid and 
Lords and the Ladies, as That where his Majeſty and his Siſter and the Duke 


and the Dutcheſs only ſate: The meals, according to the cuſtom of Germany, 
very long, with ſeveral ſorts of Muſick both of Inſtruments and Voices; which if 


not excellent, was new and differ'd much from what his Majeſty was accuſtom'd N 


to hear. There was Wine in abundance, but no Man preſſed to drink if he called iY 


not for it; and the Duke himſelf an Enemy to all exceſſes. 2 
Af TER two days fpentin this manner, in which time the King made a great 


good receipt, call'd Santen, belonging to that part of the Dutchy of Cleve which was Haley pO 
IS 81. 


aſſign d to the Elector of Brandenburgh, the King reſolv'd to accompany his Siſ- 2% 2% gan. 


ter thither; where having ſpent that Night, the next Morning her Royal High- ten in +3. 
neſs, after an unwilling Farewel, proſecuted her Journey to Hand, and his Ma- Ducthy of 
jeſty return'd by Horſe to Cologue ; where the ſame Houſe was prepared for him Sleve; where 
in which He and his Siſter had inhabited, whilſt ſhe ſtaid there. And by this time ja Y 8 * 
the end of OHAober was come; which, in thoſe parts, is more than the entrance in- reren * 
to Winter. the Magiſtrates of the City renew d their civilities, and profeſſions of Cologne 
reſpect to the King; which they always made good; nor could his Majeſty have 

Choſen a more convenient retreat in any place; and He, being well retreſh'd with 


the divertiſements he had enjoy'd, betook himſelf with great chearfulneſs to com- 


Poſe his mid to his fortune; and, with a marvellous contentedneſs, preſcribed His way of 


lo many hours in the day to his retirement in his Cloſet; which he employ'd in fe the re. 


| reading, and ſtudying, both the fraliaz and French Languages; and, at other 
| Umes, walked much upon the Walls of the Town (tor, as is ſaid before, he had 


no Coach, nor would ſuffer his Siſter to leave him one) and ſometimes rid into 


the Fields ; and, in the whole, {pent his time very well. 
Taz Nuntio of the Pope reſided in that City, and perform'd all reſpects to his 


Majeſty: He was a proper and grave Man, an 1a/ianz Biſhop, who never made 
the 
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the leaſt ſcruple at his Majeſty's enjoying the liberty of his Chappel, and the excr- 


ciſe of his Religion, though it was very publick; ſo that in truth his Majeſty was 


An account of 


the endea- 
vours atParis 
to pervert the 
Duke of Glo- 
ceſter in his 
Religion, 


not without any reſpect that could be thew'd to him in thoſe parts, fave that the 


Elector never came to ſee him, though he liv'd within little more than an hour; 
which he excuſed by ſome indiſpoſition of health, and unwillingneſs to enter into 
that City; though it proceeded as much from the Sullenneſs, and moroſeneſs of 
his Nature, unapt for any converſation, and averſe from all civilities; which made 
him for a long time to defer the payment of his ſmall Quota, which had been gran- 
ted to the King by the Diet, and was at laſt extorted from him by an importunit 
unfit to have been preſſed upon any other Prince, or Gentleman. This Elecor's 
defect of urbanity was the more excuſable, or the leſs to be complain'd of, ſince 
the Elector Palatine, ſo nearly allied to the Crown, and ſo much obliged by it, 
did not think fit to take any notice of the King's being ſo near him, or to ſend a 
Meſſenger to ſalute him. 

W1THIN a ſhort time after his Majeſty's return to Cologye, he receiv'd news 
that exceedingly afflicted him, and the more, that he knew not what remedy toapply 
to the miſchiet which he ſaw was likely ro befal him upon it. From Paris, his Ma- 
jeſty heard, that the Queen had put away the Tutor he had left to attend his 
Brother the Duke of Gloceſter; who remain'd at Paris, upon her Majeſty's deſire, 
that he might learn his Exerciſes. The Queen had conferr'd with him upon 
The deſperateneſs of his condition, in reipect of the King his Brother's fortune, 
cc and the little hope that appear'd that his Majeſty could ever be reſtored, at leaſt 
c jt he did not himſelf become a Roman Catholick; whereby the Pope, and 
cc other Princes of that Religion, might be united in his quarrel ; which they 


c would never undertake upon any other obligation: That it was therefore fit that 


cc the Duke, who had nothing to ſupport him, nor could expect any thing from the 
ce King, ſhould be inſtructed in the Roman Catholick Religion; that ſo, becom- 
<< ing a good Catholick, he might be capable of thoſe advantages which her Ma- 
cc jeſty ſhould be able to procure for him: That the Queen of Fraxce would here- 
upon conter Abbies, and Benefices upon him, to ſuch a value, as would main- 
ce tain him in that ſplendor as was ſuitable to his Birth: Thar, in a little time, the 


nA A 


C 


A 


* Pope would make him a Cardinal; by which he might be able to do the King 


* his Brother much ſervice, and contribute to his Recovery; whereas, without 


e this, he muſt be expoſed to great neceſſity, and miſery, for that ſhe was not able 


« any longer to give him maintenance. She found the Duke more reſolute than 
ſhe expected from his Age; he was ſo well inſtructed in his Religion that he diſ- 
pres againſt the change; urged the precepts he had receiv'd from the King his 

*ather , and his dying in the Faith he had preſcribed to him; put her Majeliy 
in mind of the promiſe ſhe had made to the King his Brother at parting ; and 


acknowledged “ That he had obliged himſelf ro his Majeſty, that he would ne- 


<« yer change his Religion; and therefore beſought her Majeſty, that ſhe would 
< not farther preſs him, at leaſt till he ſhould intorm the King of it. The Queen 


well enough knew the King's mind, and thought it more excuſable to proceed in 


that Affair without imparting it to him; and therefore took upon her the Autho- 
rity of a Mother, and removy'd his Tutor from him; and committed the Duke to 
the care of Abbot Mountague her Almoner ; who, having the pleaſant Abby of 
Pontoiſe, entertain'd his Highneſs there, ſequeſter'd from all reſort of ſuch Perſons 
as might confirm him in his averſeneſs from being converted. 
As$00N as the King receiv'd this Advertiſement, which both the Duke and 
his Tutor made haſt to tranſmit to him, he was exceedingly perplexed. On the one 


Hand, his Majeſty knew thereproaches which would becaſt upon him by his Ene- 


mies, who took all the pains they could to perſwade the world, that he himſelf had 


changed his Religion; and though his execciſe of it was ſo publick, wherever he 
was, that Strangers reſorted to it, and ſo could bear witneſs of it, yet their impu- 


dence was ſuch 1n their poſitive averment, that they perſwaded many 1n England, 
and eſpecially of thoſe of the Reform'd Religion abroad, that his Majeſty was in 
truth a Papiſt: And his leaving his Brother behind him in Fance, where it was 
evident the Queen would endeavour to pervert him, would be an Argument, that 
he did not deſire to prevent it: On the other ſide, he knew well the little credit 
he had in France, and how far they would be from aſſiſting him, in a conteſt 0 
ſuch a nature with his Mother. However, that the world might ſee plainly that 


he did all that was in his power, he ſeat the Marquis of Ormond with all den 
pe 
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pedirion into France; who, he very well knew, would ſteadily execute his Com- The King 

mands. He writ a Letter of complaint to the Queen, of her having procceded in eus theMar- 

that manner in a matter of ſo near importance to him, and conjured her * To wy o 51 

« diſcontinue the proſecution of it; and to ſuffer his Brother the Duke of Gloce- France for 

« fer to repair with the Marquis of Ormend to his preſence. He commanded the bim. 

Duke © Not to confent to any Propoſitions which ſhould be made to him for 

« the change of his Religion; and that he ſhould follow the advice of the Mar- 

« quis of Ormond, and accompany him to Cologne. And he directed the Marquis | 

of Ormond © to let Mr. Mountague, and whoſoever of the Exgliſ ſhould joyn with 1 

« him, know, that they ſhould expect {inch a retenrment trom his Majeſty, if | 

« they did not comply with his Commands, as ſhould be ſuirable to his honour, 

« and to the affront they put upon him. ES. i 
Taz Marquis behaved himſelf with ſo much wiſdom and reſolution, that though | 

the Queen was enough offended with him, and with the expoſtulation the King | 

made with her, and imputed all the King's ſharpneſs and reſolution to the Coun- = 

ſel ke receiv'd from the Marquis and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet ſhe | 

thought not fit to extend her power in detaining the Duke both againſt the King's = 

and his own Will ; and the Duke, upon the receipt of the King's Letter, declar'd 

that he would obey his Majeſty; and the Abbot found, thar he mult enter into 

an abſolute defiance with the King, if he perſiſted in adviſing the Queen not to 

comply with his Majeſty's directions: So that, after two or three days delibera- 

tion, the Queen expreſſing very much diſpleaſure at the King's proceeding, and | 
that ſhe ſhonld wholely be deveſted of the power and authority of a Mother, told the f 


. 


Marquis, That the Duke might diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed; and that ſhe 
« would not concern her ſelf farther, nor ſee him any more. And thereupon the 
Duke put himſelf into the hands of the Marquis; who immediately remov'd him 
from Fontoiſe to the Houſe of the Lord Hatton, an Engliſh Lord, who liv'd then 
in Paris; where he remain'd for ſome days, until the Marquis could borrow Mo- 
ney (which was no eaſy matter) to defray the Journey to the King. And then they The Marguis 
uickly left Paris; and ſhortly after came to the King; who was extremely ſa- "xs pl 
tified with the Marquis's Negotiation and ſucceſs ; and kept his Brother always logne. 5 
with him, till the time that he return'd into England, the Queen remaining as 
much unſatisfied. „„ 5 5 | 
Inxoctnr the tenth was now dead; who had out-liv'd the Underſtanding 
and Judgment he had been formerly Maſter of, and loſt all the Reputation he 
had formerly gotten ; and, as Jehoram, departed without being deſired. He had fo- 1 
mented the Rebellion in Exgland by cheriſhing that in Ireland; whither he had | 
ſent a light-headed Nuntio who did much miſchief to his Majeſty's Service, as 
hath been touch'd before. The World was in great expectation who ſhould ſuc- ] 
ceed Him, when, one day, the Duke of Newburgh ſent a Gentleman to the King The Duke of a 
tobring him the news that Cardinal Chigi was choſen Pope; Ot which the Duke 3 gh 9 
laid, “ His Majeſty had great cauſe to be glad; which the King underſtood not. Kine 4 q 
Bur, the next day, the Duke himſelf came to the King, and told him,“ That 64; Cardinal 
he came to Congratulate with his Majeſty for the Election of the new Pope, who Chigi was 
* call'd himſelf Alexander the ſeventh; and who, he ſaid, he was confident, would do eben Pope 
him great Service, and thereupon related a diſcourſe that had paſſed between nee 
Him and the new Pope, when he was Nuntio at Cologne, ſome years before: 515 Majeſty 
When They two conferring together ( As, he ſaid, © There was great confidence, concerning 
* and F riendſhip between them) of the Rebellion in England, and of the execra- making ſome 
ble Murther of the late King, the Nuntio broke out into great Paſſion, even with 2 40 
Tears, and ſaid, © Ir was a monſtrous thing that the two Crowns ſhould weary 33 
and ſpend each others Strength, and Spirits, in ſo vnjuſt and groundleſs a War, fiance. 
* when they had ſo noble an occaſion to unite their Power to Revenge that impi- 
* OUS Murther, in which the Honour, and the Lives of all Kings, were con- 
5 cern'd; and, he faid, the Pope was concern'd never to let either of them to be 
5 quiet, till he had reconciled them, and obliged all Chriſtian Kings and States, 5 
a Without conſideration of auy difference in Religion, to joyn together for the 2 
5 eſtoration of the King; which would be the greateſt Honour the Pope could 
obtain in this World. All which, he ſaid, © The Nuntio ſpoke with ſo much 
„ Yarmth and concernment, that he could not doubt, but that now God had 
„ "ied him to that Chair, he hoped, for that end, he would remember his former 
opinion, and execute it himſelf ; being, he ſaid, A Man of the moſt publick 
9 Nun « heart 
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Book XIV 
ce heart, and the moſt ſuperior to all private deſigns, that the World had: The 
Duke taking great delight to remember many of his diſcourſes, and deſcribing him 
to be ſuch a Man, as he was generally believ'd to be for the firſt two years of his 
Reign, till he manifeſted his Affections with more Ingenuity. The Duke de- 
ſired his Majeſty to conſider, © whether there might not be ſomewhat he might 
ce reaſonably wiſh from the Pope; and it it were not fit to be propoſed as from his 
« Majeſty, he would be willing to promote it in his own Name, having, ke 
ce thought, ſome Intereſt in his Holineſs. And, he ſaid, He was reſoly'd to 
cc (end a Perſon purpoſely to Rome with his Congratulation, and to render his O- 
cc bedience to the Pope; and that he would inſtruct that Perſon in whatſoever his 
« Majeſty ſhould wifh: And though he could not hope, that any greater mat- 
<« ter would be done towards his Majeſty's Reſtoration, till the Peace ſhould be 
ce effected between the two Crowns (which he knew the Pope would labour in ti! 
ce he had brought it to paſs) yet he could not doubt but that, out of the generoſi- 
ce ty of his Holineſs, his Majeſty would receive ſome Supply towards his better 
cc Support; which, for the preſent, was all that could be expected: That the Perſon 
« whom he intended to ſend was a Jeſuit, who was at that preſent in Newburgh; 
c but he had, or would ſend for him: That though he was a Religious Man, 

ce yet he was a Perſon of that Experience, Temper, and Wiſdom, that he had en- 
cc truſted him in Affairs not only of the greateſt Secrecy, but in Negotiations of 
ce the greateſt Importance; in which he had always behaved himſelf wich ſingu- 
ce Jar Prudence and Judgment; and he aſſured his Majeſty He was equal to 
cc any Truſt; and if, upon what he had faid and offer'd, his Majeſty thought he 
ce might be of uſe to him in his Journey, he would ſend him to Cologne aſſoon as 
c he came, that he might attend upon his Majeſty, and receive any Commands 
« he would vouchſate to lay upon him. | 7 
 TrovGn the King had in truth very little hope that the new Pope would 
be more magnanimous than the old, and did believe that the Maxim, with which 
Innocent had anſwer'd thoſe who would have diſpoſed him to ſupply the King with 
ſome Money, © That he could not, with a good Conſcience, apply the Patrimo- 
cc ny of the Church to the aſſiſtance and ſupport of Hereticks, would be as current 
Divinity with Alexander, and all his Succeſſors, yet he could not but be abun- 
dantly ſatisfied with the kindneſs of the Duke of Newburgh, and could not con- 
clude how far his Interpoſition might prevail upon a Temper and Conſtitution ſo 
refin'd, and without thoſe Dregs which others had uſed to carry about them to 
that Promotion: Therefore, after thoſe acknowledgments which were due for 
the Overtures, his Majeſty told him, That he would entirely commit it to his 
« Wiſdom, to do thoſe Offices with the new Pope as he thought fit, ſince 
c he could expect nothing but upon that Account; and that he would 
« do any thing on His part which was fit for him to do, and which ſhonld be 
« thought of moment to facilitate the other Pretences. Whereupon the Duke told 
ce him, © That the bloody Laws in England againſt the Roman Catholick Religion 
ce made a very great noiſe in the World; and that his Majeſty was generally under- 
ce ſtood to be a Prince of a tender and merciful Nature, which would not take 
« delight in the executing ſo much Cruelty; and therefore he conceiv'd it might 
ce be very agreeable to his inclination to declare, and promiſe, that when it ſhould 
« pleaſe God to Reſtore his Majeſty to his Government, he would never (ut- 
cc fer thoſe Laws to be executed, but would cauſe them to be repealed which ge- 
* nerous and pious Reſolution made known to the Pope, would work vet) 
«© much upon him, and diſpoſe him to make an anſwerable return to his Majeliy- 
« The King anſwer'd, that his Highneſs might very ſafely undertake on his be- 
c half, that if it ſhould be in his Power, it ſhould never be in his Will, to exe: 
e cutethoſe ſevere Laws: But that it was not in his Power abſolutely to repeal them 
ce and it would be leſs in his Power to do it, if red that he had a pur” 
« poſe to do it: Therefore, That muſt be left ime; and it might re- 
« aſonably be preſum'd, that he would not be backward to do all of muy 
« kind which he ſhould find himſelf able to do; and the Declaration wii 
« he then made, his Majeſty ſaid, that he would be ready to make to the Perſon 


« the Duke meant to ſend if he came to him: Which was acknowledged to be a 
0 much as could be deſired. 
5 


GERMANY is the part of the World, where the Jeſuits are look d upon . 
have the Aſcendent over all other Men in the deepeſt myſteries of State and Pol 


cy, inſomuch as there is not a Prince's Court of the Roman Catholick e, 
Wu 
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the REBEL LION, e. 315 
wherein a Man is held to be a good Courtier, or to have a deſire to be thought a 
Wiſe Man, who hath not a Jeſuit to his Confeſſor; which may be one of the reaſ- 
ons, that the Policy of that Nation 1s ſo different from, and ſo much undervalued 
by the other Politick Parts of the World. And therefore is the leſs to be won- 
der'd at that this Duke, who had himſelf extraordinary Qualifications, retain'd 
that reverence for thoſe who had taught him when he was young, that he believ'd 
Them to grow, and to be improv'd as faſt as He, and ſo to be ſtill abler to in- 
form him. Without doubt, he did believe his Jeſuit to be a very Wiſe Man; and, 
it may be, knew, that He would think fo to whom he was ſent: And aſſoon as he 5 
came to him, he ſent him to the King to be inſtructed and inform'd of his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure. The Man had a very good aſpect, and leſs vanity and preſumpti- | 
on than that Society uſe to have, and ſeem'd deſirous to merit from the King by 
doing him Service ; bur had not the ſame confidence he ſhould do it, as his Mai- 
ter had. And when he return'd from Rome, he brought nothing with him 
from the Pope but general good wiſhes for the King's Reſtoration, and ſharp 
complaints againſt Cardinal Mazarin tor being deaf to all Overtures of Peace; 
and that till then all Attempts to ſerve his Majeſty would be vain and ineffec- 
tual: And concerning any Supply of Money, he told the Duke, that the Pope 
bad uſed the ſame Adage that his Predeceflor had done; and fo that Intrigue was 
determin'd. . | 
Tax reſt and quiet that the King propoſed to himſelf in this neceſſitated re- Ju inſurretti- 
treat, was diſturb'd by the impatience and activity of his Friends in England; who on defign'd in 
notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's Commands, and Injunctions, not to enter upon England y 
any ſuddain and raſh Inſurrections, which could only contribute to their own ru- e 9f the 
in, without the leaſt benefit or advantage to His Service, were ſo prick'd and ſtung “ N 
by the inſolence of their Enemies, and the uneaſineſs of their own Condition and 
Fortune, that they could not reſt. They ſent Expreſſes every day to Cologue for 
more Commiſſions and Inſtructions, and made an Erroneous Judgement ot their 
on ſtrength and power, by concluding that all who hated the preſent Govern- 
ment, would concur with them to overthrow it, at leaſt would act no part in 
the defence ot it. They aſſured the King, “that they had made ſufficient provi- 
« {jon of Arms and Ammunition, and had ſo many Perſons engaged to appear 
e upon any day that ſhould be aſſign'd, that they only deſir'd his Majeſty would 
« appoint that day; and that they were ſo united, that even the diſcovery before 
* the day, and the clapping up many Perſons in Priſon, which they expe&ed,ſhould 
© not break the deſign. The King doubted they would be deceiv'd: And that, 
though the Perſons who ſent thoſe Expreſſes, were very honeſt Men, and had 
ſerv'd well in the War, and were ready to engage again, yet they were not equal to 
ſo great a work However, it was not fit to diſcountenance or diſhearten them; 
for, as many of his Party were to? reſtleſs, and too active, ſo there were more 
ot them remiſs and lazy, and even abandon'd to deſpair. The truth is, the unequal 
Temper of thoſe who wiſh'd very well, and the jealouſy, at leaſt the want of con- 
fidence in each other, made the King's part exceeding difficult. Very many 
who held correſpondence with his Majeſty, and thoſe he aſſign'd to that Office, 
would not truſt each other; every body choſe their own knot, with whom they 
would converſe, and would not communicate with any body elſe; for which they 
had too juſt excuſes from the diſcoveries which were made every day by want of 
Wit, as much as want of Honeſty; and ſo Men were caſt into Priſon, and kept 
there, upon general Jealouſies. But this reſervation, ſince they could not all reſoive 
to be quiet, prov'd very grievous to the King; for he could not convert and reſt- 
rain thoſe who were too forward, by the counſel of thoſe who ſtood in a better 
light, and could diſcern better what was to be done, becauſe they could not be 
brought together to confer; and they who appear'd to be leſs deſperate, were by 
the others reproach'd with being leſs Affectionate, and to want Loyalty as much as 
Courage: So they who were undone upon one and the ſame Account, were op- 
preſſed, and torn in pieces by one and the ſame Enemy, and could never hope for 
recovery but by one and the ſame remedy, grew to reproach and revile one another, 
and contracted a greater Animoſity between themſelves, than againſt their Common 


Adverſary; Nor could the King reconcile this diſtemper, nor preſerve himſelf 
trom being invaded by it. 
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ng | TrovGr the Meſſengers who were ſent, were addreſſed only to the Kin 
a himſelf, and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and were ſo carefully concealed, 
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Propoſitions 
to the King 
to this pur- 
poſe from 
England, 


The King ap- 
proves of tbe 
41y of Riſing. 


that no Notice was taken or Advertiſement ſent by the many Spies, who were 
ſuborn'd to give Intelligence of any one Expreſs that was lent ro Cologne, yet they 
had commonly ſome Friends or acquaintance in the Court, with whom they con- 
ferr d; and ever return'd worſe ſatisfied with thoſe who made objections againſt 
what they propoſed, or ſeem'd to doubt that they would not be able to pertorm 
what they ſo confidently promiſed ; and it was thought a very reaſonable convic- 
tion of a Man who liked not the moſt extravagant Undertaking if he was not ready 
to propoſe a better: So that this Majeſty thought fir often to ſeem to think bet. 
ter of many things promiſed than in truth he did. The Meſſengers, which were 
ſent this Winter ro Cologne (who, I ſay {til}, were honeſt Men, and ſent from thoſe 
who were ſuch) propoſed to the King, as they had formerly done, © That when 
ce they were in Arms, and had provided a place where his Majeſty might Land 
« ſafely, he would then be with them, that there might be no diſpute upon Com- 


© mand: And in the Spring they ſent to him, Thar the day was appointed, the 


« eighteenth of April, when the Riiing would be general, and many places ſei{. 
© ed upon, and ſome declare for the King, which were in the hands of the Army: 
for they ſtill pretended, and did believe, © Thar a part of the Army would de- 
<« clare againſt Cromwel at leaſt, though not for the King: That Kent was united 
© to a Man; Dover Caſtle would be poſſeſſed, and the whole County in Arms 
ce upon that day; and therefore, that his Majeſty would vouchſafe to be in ſome 
« place, concealed, upon the Sea-Coaſt, which it was very eaſy for him to 
ce be on that day; from whence, upon all being made good that was undertaken, 
cc and full Notice given to his Majeſty that it was ſo, he might then, and not be- 
cc fore, tranſport himſelf to that part which he thought to be in the beſt poſture 
cc to receive him, and might give ſuch other directions to the reſt as he found 
cc neceſſary: And even all theſe particulars were communicated in confidence by 
the Meſſengers to their Friends who were near the King, and who again thought 
it but reaſonable to raiſe the Spirits of their Friends, by letting them know in how 
happy a condition the King's Affairs were in England, and © That his Friends 
« were in ſo good a poſture throughout the Kingdom, that they feared not that 
ce any diſcovery might be made to Cromuell, being ready to own and jultify their 
<< Counſels with their Swords: So that all this quickly became more than whiſ- 
per'd throughout the Court; and © That the King was only expected to benearer 
« England, how diſguiſed ſoever, that he might quickly put himſelf into the head 
cc of the Army that would be ready to receive him, whereby all emulations about 
« Command might be prevented, or immediately taken away; and if his Majeſ- 


< ty ſhould now neglect this opportunity, it might eaſily be concluded, that ei- 


ce ther he was betrayed, or that his Counſels were conducted by Men of very 


© ſhallow capacities and underſtanding. 
How weakly and improbably ſoever theſe preparations were adjuſted, the 


| day was poſitively appointed, and was ſo near, at the time when his Majeſty had 


notice of it, that it was not poſſible for him to ſend Orders to contradi& it: And 
he foreſaw, that if any thing ſhould be attempted without ſucceſs, it would be 
imputed to his not being at a diſtance near enough to countenance it. On the other 
hand, it was neither difficult, nor hazardous to his Majeity, to remove that re- 
proach, and to be in a place from whence he might advance if there were cauſe, 
or retire back to Cologne, if there were nothing to do; and all this with fo little 
noiſe, that his abſence ſhould ſcarce be taken notice of. Hereupon, the Meſſenger 
return'd with the King's approbation of the day, and direction, That aſſoon 25 
« the day ſhould be paſt, an Expreſs ſhould be directed to Fluſhing at the Sign ot 
« the City of Roan (a known Inn in that Town) * To enquire for an Exgliſb-man 
(whoſe name was given him) © Who ſhould be able to inform him, whither he 
ſhould repair to ſpeak with the King. 
BEFORE the Meſſenger's departure, or the King's Reſolution was taken, the 
Earl of Rocheſter, who was always jealous that ſome body would be General be- 
fore him, upon the firſt news of the general diſpoſition and reſolution to be in 
Arms, deſired the King, © That he would permit him to go over in diſguiſe, to 
ce the end that getting to London, which was very eaſy, he might, upon advifing 
« with the principal Perſons engaged, of whom there was none who had not 
« been commanded by him, or was not inferior to him in Command, aſſiſt them 
« jn their enterpriſe, and make the beſt of that force which they could bring to- 


« other: And it he found that they were not in truth competently moms ro 
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cc ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, he might, by his Advice, and Authority, compole them 
« to expect a better conjuncture, and in the mean time to give over all incon- 
ec ſiderate Attempts; and there would be little danger in his withdrawing back 
« again to his Majeſty. SB ER 

W 1TH this Errand the Earl left Cologne, under pretence of purſuing his buſineſs 
with the German Princes, upon the Donative of the Diet; for which he uſed to 
make many Journies; and no body ſuſpected that he was gone upon any other 
deſign. But when he came into Flanders, he was not at all reſerv'd; but in tie 
hours of good Fellowſhip, which was a great part of theday and night, communi- 
cated his purpoſe to any Body he did believe would keep him Company, and run 
the ſame hazard with him; and finding Sr. Joſeph Mag ſtaff, who had ſerv'd the 
King in the laſt War very honeſtly, and was then watching at the Sea-Coait to 
take the firſt opportunity to Tranſport himſelt afloon as he ſhould hear of the ge- 
neral Inſurrection (which all Letters to all places mention'd as a matter reſolv'd 
on) Rocheſter frankly declared to him what he was going about: So they hired a 
Bark at Duzkirk; and without any miſad venture, tound themſelves in ſafety to- 


gether at London: But many of thoſe who ſhould have been in Armes were ſeiſed 


upon, and ſecured in ſeveral Priſons. - : 

TRE Meſſenger being diſpatch'd, the King, at the time appointed, and that 
he might be ſure to be near at the day, left Cologne very early in the Morning, at- 
tended only by the Marquis of Or mond, and one Groom to look to their Horſes: 
Nor was it known to any Body, but to the Chancellor and the Secretary Nicholas, 
whither the King was gone, they making ſuch reiations to inquiſitive People, as 
they thought fit. The day before the King went, Sr. John Mennes, and John Nicho- 
las, eldeſt Son to the Secretary, were ſent into Zealand, to ſtay there till they 
ſhould receive fart her Orders; the former of them being the Perſon delign'd to 
be at the Sign of the Roan in Fluſhing, and the other to be near to prepare any 
thing for the King's hand that ſhould be found neceſſary, and to keep the Ciphers ; 


| both of them Perlons of undoubted fidelity. 


TRERE was a Gentleman who lived in Middlelurg, and of one of the 
belt Families and the beſt Fortune there, who had married an Exglih Lady, 
who had been brought up in the Court of the Queen of Bohemia, and was the 
Daughter of a Gentleman of a very noble Family, who had been long an Offi- 
cer in Holland. The King had made this Dutch-man a Baronet; and ſome who 
were nearly acquainted with him, were confident that his Majeſty might ſe- 
cretly repoſe himſelf in his Houſe, without any notice taken of him, as long as it 
would be neceflary for him to be concealed. And his Majeſty being firſt aſſur- 
ed of this, made his Journey directly thither, inthe manner mentioned before ; 
and being receiv'd, as he expected, in that Houſe, he gave preſent notice to Sir 


John Mennes, and Mr. Nicholas, that they might know whither to reſort to his Ma- 


jeſty upon any occaſion. Upon his firſt arrival there, he receiv'd intelligence, 


Toe Earl of 
Rocheſter ob- 
tains leave 
of the King 
t0 O Into 
Eligland in 
Order therewns 
70. 


Sir Joſeph 
Wazltaffgoes 
with him. 


TheKing Toes 
from Cologne 
70 Zealand, 


That the Meſſenger who had been diſpatched from Cologne, met with croſs | 


* winds and accidents in his return, which had been his misfortune likewiſe in 
* his Journey thither ; ſo that he came not ſo ſoon to London as was expected; 
* whereupon ſome conceiv'd that the King did not approve the day, and there- 
© fore excuſed themſelves from appearing at thetime; others were well content 
* With the excuſe having diſcern'd, with the approach of the day, that they had 
* Embark'd themſelves in a deſign of more difficulty than was at firſt apprehend- 
ed; and ſome were actually ſeiſed upon, and impriſoned, by which they were 
* incapable of performing their promiſe. Though this diſappointment confirm'd 


the King in his former belief, that noching ſolid could reſult from ſuch a general 


Combination; yet he thought it fit, now he was in a Poſt where he might ſe- 

curely reſt, to expect what the Earl of Rocheſter's preſence, of whoſe being in Lon- 
doa he was advertiſed, might produce. And by this time the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, according to Order, was come to Breda; from whence he every day 


might hear from, and fend to the King. 5 
TERRE cannot be a greater Manifeſtation of the univerſal prejudice and aver- 


lion in the whole Kingdom towards Cromwell, and his Government, than that 
there could be fo many Deſigns and Conſpiracies againſt him, which were com- 
Municated to ſo many Men, and that ſuch ſignal and notable Perſons could reſort 
co London, and remain there, without any ſuch information or diſcoyery, as 
might enable him to cauſe them to be apprehended; there being no body intent 
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The Earl of 
Rocheſter de- 
fugns for the 
North; and 
Wagſtaff into 
the Weſt, 


dain occaſion. 


The Rifing at 
Salisbury. 


and zealous to make any ſuch diſcoveries, but ſuch whoſe Trade it was for great 
Wages to give him thole informations, who ſeldom care whether what they inform 
be true or no. The Earl of Rocheſter conſulted with great freedom in yy. 
don with the King's Friends; and tound that the Perſons impriſon'd were ogly 
taken upon general ſuſpicion, and as being known to be of that Party, not upon 
any particular diſcovery of what they deſign'd or intended to do; and that the ſame 
Spirit {till poſſeſſed thoſe who were at Liberty. The deſign in Kent appeat'd not 
reaſonable, at leaſt not to begin upon; but he was perſwaded (and he was very 
Credulous) that in the North there was a foundation of ſtrong hopes, and a Party 
ready to appear powerful enough to poſſeſs themſelves of Tork ; nor had the Army 
many troops in thoſe parts. In the Weſt likewiſe there appear'd to be a ſtrong 
Combination, in which many Gentlemen were engaged, whole Agents were thea 
in London, and were exceedingly importunate to have a day aſſign'd, and delired 
no more, than that Sr. Foſeph Wagſtaff might be Authoriſed to be in the Head 
of them; who had been well known tothem ; and he was as ready to engage 
with them. The Earl of Rocheſter liked the countenance of the North better; 
and ſent Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant Gentleman, and Nobly Ally'd in thoſe Parts, 
to prepare the Party there; and appointed a day and place for the Rendezyous; 
and promiſed to be himſelf there; and was contented that Sr. Joſeph Wayſtuff 
ſhould go into the Welt ; who upon conference with thoſe of that Country, like- 
wiſe appointed their Rendezvous upona fixt day, to be within two Miles off ga- 
lisbury. It was an Argument that they had no mean opinion of their ſtrength, that 
they appointed to appear that very day when the Judges were to keep their Aſſi- 
zes in that City, and where the Sheriff, and principal Gentlemen of the County 
were obliged to give their attendance. Of both theſe reſolutions the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, who knew where the King was, took care to advertiſe his Majeſty; 
who from hence, had his former faint hopes renew'd ; and in a ſhort time after 
they were ſo improv'd that he thought of nothing more, than how he might with 
the greateſt ſecrecy Tranſport himſelf into Exgland: for which he did expect a ſud- 

SIR Foſeph Wagſtaff had been formerly Major General of the Foot in the 
King's Weſtern Army, a Man generally belov'd and though he was rather for 
Execution than Counſel, a ſtout Man, who looked not far before him; yet he had 


a great Companionableneſs in his Nature, which exceedingly prevail'd with thoſe, 


who, in the intermiſſion of Fighting loy'd to ſpend their time in jollity and mirth. 
He, aſſoon as the day was appointed, left London, and went to ſome of his 
Friends Houſes in the Country, near the place, that he might aſſiſt the Preparations 
as much as was poſſible. Thoſe of Hampſhire were not ſo punctual at their own 
Rendezvous, as to be preſent at that near Salisbury at the hour; however, Vagſtaß, 
and they of Wiltſhire, appear'd according to expectation. Penruddock, a Gentle- 


man of a fair Fortune, and great zeal and forwardneſs in the Service, Hugh Grow, 


Jones, and other Perſons of Condition, were there with a Body of near two hun- 
dred Horſe well Arm'd, which, they preſumed would every day be improv'd upon 
the acceſs of thoſe who had engaged themſelves in the Weſtern Aſſociation, eſpe- 
cially after the fame of their being up, and effecting any thing, ſhould come 
to their ears. They accounted that they were already ſtrong enough to viſit 
Salisbury in all its preſent luſtre, knowing that they had many Friends there, and 
reckoning that all who were not againſt them, were for them; and that they ſhould 
there encreaſe their Numbers both in Foot, and Horſe; with which the Tow! 
then abounded: Nor did their computation and conjecture fail them. They en- 
ter'd the City about five of the Clock in the Morning: They appointed ſome 
Officers, of which they had plenty, to cauſe all the Stables to be locked up, that 
all the Horſes might be at their devotion ; others ro break open the Goales, that 
all there migbt attend their Benefactors. They kept a good Body of Horſe upon 
the Market- place, to encounter all oppoſition ; and gave order to apprehend che 
Judges and the Sheriff, who were yet in their Beds, and to bring them into tus 
Market-place with their ſeveral Commiſſions, not caring to ſeiſe upon di- 
Perſons of any others. | | 
ALL this was done with ſo little noiſe or diſorder, as if the Town had been 
all of one mind. They who were within doors, except they were commanded to 
come out, ſtay'd ſtill there, being more deſirous to hear than to ſee what was done; 


very many being well pleaſed, and not willing that others ſhould diſcern cl 4 
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humbly produced their Commiſſions, and the Sheriff likewiſe, J/agſtaff reſolv'd, af- 
ter he had cauſed the King to be proclaim'd, to cauſe them alt three to be hang'd 
who were half dead already) having well conſider'd, with the Policy which 
Men in ſuch Actions are naturally poſſeſſed with, how he himſelf ſhould be uſed if 
he were under their hands, chooſing therefore to be before-hand with them. Bur 
he having not thought fit to deliberate this before-hand with his Friends, where- 
by their ſcrupulous Conſciences might have been confirm'd, many of the Coun- 
try Gentlemen were {o ſtartled with this Propoſition, that they proteſted againſt it; 
and poor Penruddeck was ſo paſſionate to prelerve their lives, as if works of this 
nature could be done by halves, that the Major General durſt not perſiſt in it; 
but was prevail'd with to diſmiſs the Judges, and, having taken their Commiſſi- 
ons from them, to oblige them upon another accaſion to remember to whom 
they ow d their lives, reſolving ſtill to hang the Sheriff; who poſitively, though 
humbly, and with many tears, retuſed to proclaim the King ; which being other- 
wiſe done, they likewiſe prevailed with him rather to keep the Sheriff alive, and to 
carry him with them to redeem an honeſter Man out of the hands of their Enemies. 


their Countenance. When the Judges were brought out in their Robes, and 


This ſcem'd an ill omen to their future agreement, and ſubmiſſion to the Commands 


of their General; nor was the tenderheartedneſs ſo general, but that very ma- 
ny of the Gentlemen were much ſcandaliſed at it, both as it was a contradiction 
to their Commander in Chief; and as it would have been a ſeaſonable Act of ſe- 
verity to have cemented thole to perſeverance who were engaged in it, and have 
kept them trom entertaining any hopes but in the ſharpneſs of their Swords. 

TRE Nolle of this Action was very great both in and out of the Kingdom whi- 
ther it was quickly ſent. Without doubt it was a bold enterpriſe, and might have 
produced wonderful effects, if it had been proſecuted with the ſame reſolution, or 
the ſame raſlineſs, it was enter'd into. All that was reaſonable in the general contri- 
vance of inſurrection and commotion over the whole Kingdom, was founded upon 
a ſuppoſition of the diviſion and faction in the Army; which was known to be 
ſo great, that it was thought Cromwel/ durſt not draw the whole Army to a gene- 
ral Rendezvous, out of apprehenſion that, when they ſhould once meet together, 
he ſhould no longer be maſter of them. And thence it was concluded, that, if 


there were in any one place ſuch a Body brought together, as might oblige Crom- 


well to make the Army, or a conſiderable patt of 1t to march; there would at leaſt 


be no diſpoſition in them to fight to ſtrengthen his Authority, which they abhorr'd. 


And many did at that time believe, that if they had remain'd with that Party at 
Salisbury tor ſome days, which they might well have done without any diſturbance, 
their Numbers would have much encreaſed, and their Friends farther Weſt muſt 
have been prepared to receive them, when their retreat had been neceſlary by a 
| kronger part of the Armies marching againſt them. Cromwell himſelf was alarm- 
ed; he knew well the diſtemper of the Kingdom, and in his Army, and now when 
he ſaw ſuch a Body gather'd together without any noiſe, that durſt in the middle 


of the Kingdom, enter into one of the chief Cities of it, when his Judges and all 


the Civil power of that County was in it, and take them Priſoners, and proclaim 
the King in a time of full Peace, and when no Man durſt ſo much as name him 
but with a reproach, he could not imagine, that ſuch an enterpriſe could be un- 
dertaken without a univerſal Conſpiracy ; in which his own Army could not be 
innocent; and therefore knew not how to truſt them together. But all this appre- 
henſion vaniſn'd, when it was known, that within four or five hours after they had 


pertorm'd this exploit, they left the Town with very ſmall encreaſe or addition to 
their numbers. 


Taz truth is, they did nothing reſolutely after their firſt Action; and were 


in ſuch diforder, and diſcontent between themſelves, that without ſaying for 
tneir Friends out of Hampſhire (who were, to the number of two or three hundred 

orſe, upon their way, and would have been at Salisbury that Night) upon pre- 
tence that they were expected in Dorſeiſbire, they left the Town, and took the 

heriff with them, about two of the Clock in the Afternoon ; but were ſo weary 
of their day's Labour, and their watching the Night before, that they grew leſs 
nlove with what they were abour, and difter'd again amongſt themſelves about 


t1 


continued on their march Weſtward. T hey from Hampſhire, and other places, 
5 : _ whe 


The unfortun- 
ate Iſſue of it. 


the Sheriff; whom many deſired to be preſently releaſed ; and that Party carried 
n hope of receiving good Offices afterwards from him. In this manner they 
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The ill ſucceſs 
likewiſe of the 
defign in the 
North, 


who were behind them, being angry for their leaving Salisbury, would not follow 
but ſcatter' d themſelves; and they who were before them, and heard in What 
diſorder they had left Miliſbire, likewiſe diſperſed: So that after they had con. 
tinued their Journey into Devonſbire, without meeting any who would joyn with 
them, Horſe and Men were ſo tired for want of meat and ſleep, that one ſingle 
Troop of Horſe, inferior in number, and commanded by an Officer, ot no . 
dit inthe War, being in thoſe parts by chance, follow'd them at a diſtance, till the 
were ſo ſpent, that he rather intreated than compell'd them to deliver themſelves: 
ſome, and amongſt thoſe Fagſtaff, quitted their Horſes, and found ſhelter in 
ſome honeſt Men's Houſes ; where they were conceal'd till opportunity fery'q to 
Tranſport them into the parts beyond the Seas, where they arriv'd ſately. By: 
Mr. Penruddock, Mr. Greve, and moſt of the reſt, were taken Priſoners, upon 
promiſe given by the Officer that their Lives ſhould be ſaved ; which they quick- 
ly found he had no Authority to make good. For Cromwell no ſooner heard gs 
his cheap Victory, than he ſent Judges away with a new commiſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, and Order to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the Of. 
fenders. But Roles, his Chief Juſtice, who had ſo luckily eſcaped at Salisbum, had 
not recover'd the fright ; and would no more look thoſe Men in the Face whohag | 
dealt ſo kindly with him; but expreſly retuſed to be employed in the ſervice, 
railing ſome {cruples in point of Law, whether the Men could be legally con- 
demned ; upon which Cromwel, ſhortly after, turn'd him out of his Office, ha- 
ving found others who executed his Commands. Penruddock, and Grone, lofi 
their Heads at Exeter; and others were hanged there; who having recover 
the faintneſs they were in when they render'd, died with great courage and reſo- 
lution, profeſſing their Duty and Loyalty to the King; many were ſent to Hil- 
bury,andtryed and executed there, inthe place where they had fo lately triumphed; 
and ſome who were condemn'd, where there were Fathers, and Sons, and Bro- 
thers, that the Butchery might appear with ſome remorſe, were repriev'd, and 
ſold, and ſent Slaves to the Barbadoes; where their treatment was ſuch, that few 
of them ever return'd into their own Country. Thus this little fire, which pro- 
bably might have kindled and enflamed all the Kingdom, was for the preſent 
extinguiſh'd in the Weſt ; and Cromwell ſecured without the help of his Army ; 
which he ſaw, by the Countenace it then ſhew'd when they thought he ſhould 
have uſe of them, it was high time to reform ; and in that * reſolv'd to uſe no 
longer delay. 5 : | 0 
FI Deſign of the North, which was thought to be much better prepared 
and provided for, made leſs noiſe, and expired more peaceably. The Earl of 
Rocheſter, who ſaw danger at a diſtance with great courage, and look'd npon it 
leſs refolutely when it was nearer, made his Journey from London, with a Friend 


or two, into Tork-ſhire at the time appointed; and found ſuch an appearance of 


He Earl of 
Rocheſter re- 
turns to Lon, 
don whence 
he adviſes the 
King of the ill 
fſuggegs. 


Gentlemen upon the place, as might very well have deſerv'd his patience. There 
had been ſome miſtake in the Notice that had been given, and they who did 


appear, undertook for many who were abſent, that if, he would appoint another 


ſhort day for a Rendezvous, he ſhould be well attended. Marmaduke Darcy had 
ſpent his time very well amongſt them, and found them well diſpoſed, and there 
could be no danger in ſtaying the time propoſed, many of them having Houles 
where he might be well concealed, and the country generally wiſh'd well to the 
King, and to thoſe who concern'd themſelves in his Affairs. But he took many 
exceptions; complain'd, as if they had deceiv'd him; and asked many Queſtions, 
which were rather reaſonable than ſeaſonable, and which would have turniſh's 
reaſons againſt entring upon the deſign, which were not to be urged now when 
they were to execute, and when indeed they ſeem'd to have gone too far to retie- 
He had not yet heard of the ill Succeſs at Salisbury; yet he did not think the 
force which the Gentlemen were confident they could draw together, before they 
coifid meet with any oppoſition, ſufficient to enter upon any Action, that Was 
like to be dangerous in the end: So he reſolv'd to ſtay no longer; the Gentlemen 
being as much troubled that he had come at all; they parted with little go0 

Will to each other, the Earl returning through by-roads to Loudon, which was the 
ſecureſt place, from whence he gave the King notice of the hopeleſſneſs of Affairs. 
It he had not been a Man very fortunate in diſguiſes, he could never have eſcaped 
ſo many perambulations. For as he was the leaſt wary in making his Journes 10 


fate hours, ſo he departed very unwillingly from all places where there was en 
cating 
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EN he return'd from the North, he lodged at Aylesbury; and having been 


obſery'd to ride dut of the way in à large ground, not far from thè Town, of 
which he ſeem'd to take fome Survey, and had ask d many queſtions of a Country 
Fellow who was there (that ground in truth belonging to his own Wite) che 


eating and drinking, and enter'd into Conterences with any Strangers hc met, 04 


An accidents 
that befell 
him int bis re- 
tu /:. 


next Juſtice of Pezce had notice of it; who being a Man devoted to the Go- 


vernment, and all that Country very ill affected always to the King, and tue News 
of Salisbury, and the Proclamation thereupon, having put all Men upon their 
Guard, came himſelf to the Inn where the Earl was; and being inform'd that 
there were only two Gentlemen above at Supper ( for Sr. Nicholas Armorer was 
likewiſe with the Earl, and had accompanied him in that Journey) he went in- 
to the Stable; and upon view of the Horſes found they were the ſame which 
had been obſerv'd in the Ground. The Jultice commanded the keeper of the Inn, 
one Gilvy, who, beſides that he was a Perſon notoriouſly affected to the Govern- 
ment, was likewiſe an Officer, © That he ſhould nor ſuffer thoſe Horſes, nor the 
« Perſons to whom they belonged, to go out of the Houſe, till he, the ſaid 
« Juſtice, came thither in the Morning; when he would examine the Gentlemen, 
« who they were, and from whence they came. 'The Earl was quickly adver- 
tiſed of all that paſſed below, and enough apprehenſive of what muſt follow in 
the Morning. Whereupon he preſently ſent for the Maſter of the Houſe, and no 
body being preſent but his Companion, he told him, He would put his 
e Life into his hands; which he might deſtroy or preſerve: That he could ger 
« nothing by the one, but. by the other he ſhould have profit, and the good Will 
©« of many Friends, who might be able to do him good. Then he told him who he 
was; and as an earneſt of more benefit that he might receive hereafter, he gave him 
thirty or forty Jacobus 's, and a fair Gold Chain, which was more worth ro be 
ſold than one hundred poands. Whether the Man was moved by the reward, 
which he might have poſſeſſed without deſerving it, or by generoſity, or by wil- 
dom and foreſight, for he was a Man of a very good Underltanding, and might con- 
fider the Changes which follow'd after, and in which this Service prov'd of 
advantage to him, he did reſolve to permit and contrive their Eſcape; And 


though he thought fit to be accountable to the Juſtice for their Horſes, yet he 
cauſed two other, as good for their purpoſe, of his own, to be made ready by 


atruſty Servant in another Stable; who abour Midnight, Conducted them into 
Lindou-way ; which put them in Safety. The Inn--keeper was viſited in the Morn- 


ing by the Juſtice; whom, he carried into the Stable, where the Horſes ſtill ſtood 


he having ſtill kept the Key in his own Pocket, not making any doubt of the Per- 
ons whilſt he kept their Horſes; but the Inn-keeper confeſſed they were Eſcaped 
Out of his Houſe in the Night, how or whither he could not imagine. The 
Juſtice threaten'd loud; but the Inn-keeper was of that unqueſtionabſe Fidelity, 
and gave ſuch daily demonſtrations of his Affection to the Common-wealth, that 


Cromwell more ſuſpected the connivance of the Juſtice (who ought not to have 


deferr'd the examination of the Perſons till the Morning) than the Integrity of 
2 Man ſo well known as the Inn-keeper was. The Earl remain'd in London whilſt 
the enquiry was warm and importunate, and afterwards eaſily procured a paſſage 

or Flanders; and ſo return'd to Cologne. 3 8 
As soo as the King receiv'd Advertiſement of the ill Succeſſes in England, 
and that all their hopes were for the preſent blaſted there, he left Zeeland, and 
returning by Breda, ſtaid in a Dorp near the Town, till the Chancel.or of the 
Exchequer attended him; and then return'd with all ſpeed to Cologne; wicre his 
little Court was quickly gather'd together again, and better diſpoſed to ſit ſtill, 
and expect God's own time. His Majeſty was exceedingly afflicted with the 
loſs of ſo many honeſt Gentlemen in England, who had engaged themſelves ſo 
deſperately, not only without, but expreſsly againſt his Majelty's Judgment: 
And he was the more troubled, becauſe he was from ſeveral of his Friends from 
thence advertiſed, © That all his Counſels were diſcover d; and that Cromwell 
5 had perfect intelligence of whatſoever his Majeſty refolv'd to do, and of all he 
4 ſaid Himſelf; ſo that it would not be ſafe for any Body to correſpond with him 
7 or to meddle in his Affairs or Concernments: That his coming into Zeeland, 
A and his continuance there, was known to Cromwel, with all the particulars of 
bis Motion; that many perſons of Condition were ſeiſed upon, and impriſon'd 
| PPPP tor 


The King 
leaves Zee- 
land; and re- 
turn's to Col- 
ogne. 
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* for having adefign to poſſeſs themſelves ot ſome Towns, and Places of ſtrength; 
« which intelligence could not be given but from Cologne ; implying, «That the 
« miſcarriage in all the laſt deſigns, proceeded wholely from the Treaſon ot 
* {ome perſons near his Majeſty, The King did not at all wonder that Crounyy, 
and his Inſtruments, took great pains to make it generally be believ'd, that they 
knew all that was reſolv'd or thought of at Cologne; but that any Men who were 
really devoted to his Service, and who had kindneſs and eſteem for all thoſe who 
were truſted by his Majelty, ſhould be wrought upon to beiicve thoie reports? 


very much diſturbed him. 


The diſcovery 

of the Treach- 
ery of Man- 

ning; and a 

particular ac- 
count of tt. 


WI Is The was in this Agony, and immediately after his return to G, 
a diſcovery was made of a Villany ; that made him excuſe his Friends in #244 
for their Jealouſy, and yet compoſed his own mind from any fear of being be- 
tray'd, it being an Impoſture of ſuch a Nature, as was dangerous and ridicuious 
together. There was one Manning, a proper young Gentleman, bred a Roman 
Catholick in the Family of the Marquis of Morceſter, whole Page he had been, 
His Father, of that Religion likewiſe, had been a Colonel in the King's Army; 


and was flain at the Battle of Alresford; where this young Man, being then 


2 Youth, was hurt, and maim'd in theleft Armand Shoulder, This Gentlemancame 
to Colague ſhortly after the King came thither firſt, and pretended, © that he had 
e ſold the incumber'd Fortune his Father bad left him; upon which, he had 
« enough to maintainhim, and reſolv'd to ſpend it in waiting upon the King, till his 
6 Majeſty ſhould be able to raiſe an Army; in which he toped to have an oppor- 
<© tunity to revenge his Father's blood; with many diſc ourſes of that Naturez and 
he brought a Letter to Dr. Earles from his Uncle Manning, who was well known to 
him, to commend his Nephew to his converſation, He was a handſome Man, had 
itore of good Cloaths, and plenty of Money; which, with the memory ot his 
Father, eaiily introduced him, and made him acceptable to the Company that 


was there. He knew moſt of the King's Party in England, and ſpoke as if he were 
much truſted by them, and held correſpondence with them; and had every 


Week the Diurnal, and the News of London, which ſeldom elſe came ſo far as 
Cologrze. He aflociated himſelf moſt with the good-tellows, and eat in their Com- 
pany, being well provided for the expence. By degrees, he inſinuated himſelt 
<< with the Ear! of Recheſter, and told him © that all the King's Party look'd upon him 
i as the General who muſt Govern and Command them; for which they were very 
impatient: That he himſelf would be ready to run his Fortune, and attend him 
into England; and that he had two hundred good Men liſted, who would 
te appear well Mounted and Armed, whenever he ſhould require them; and that 
he knew where good Sums of Money lay ready to be applied to that Service. 


The Earl was raviſh'd with this diſcourſe, and look'd upon him as a Man ſent 


from Heaven to advance his deligns ; and ask'd him, whether he had been 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and communicated all this to him? 
He faid, © he had, at his firſt coming to Town, waited upon the Chancellor ; 
« and intended to have ſpoken of this, and much more than he had yet {| poken,if he 
<« had been vacant, or willing to hear: Bur he ſeem'd to him too reſerv'd ; which 
< he imputed then to ſome buſineſs that poſſeſſed him, and therefore made 
ec him a ſecond viſit; when he found him with the ſame warineſs, and without à 
« deſire to be inform'd by him concerning the Affairs of that Kingdom; fo that 
« he refoly'd to viſit him no more. - ö 
IN the end, he told the Earl, © that he would impart a ſecret to him of the 
« laſt importance, and which he had not yet had opportunity to inform the King 
<« of, and, he did believe, it would be the ſame thing to impart it to his Lo. 
« ſhip as to his Majeſty himſelf: The Sum was, that he was truſted by 1 
« young Earl of Pembroke, whoſe Affections were entire for his Majeſty, to à wo 
« the King of the ſame ; and that though it would not be ſafe for him to app. 
« jn the head, and beginning of an Inſurrection, he would advance it as "_ : 
« as if he were there in Perſon ; and becauſe he knew the Weſt was better 8 
« parcd to begin the Work than any other part of the Kingdom, he had 5 | 
& three thouſand pounds to be laid aſide, and kept ready at Milton, which 15 
« be deliver'd to any Man, who, in the King's Name, ſhould require ic 9 
« 2 Man (naming a Perſon, who was known to be much truſted by oo - 5, 
« upon delivery of a private Token he produced out of his Pocket (hic par 
a clean piece of Paper, ſealed with three impreſſions of an Antick Head in Was) 
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Wax) « which, he ſaid; © the Earl requir'd him to pteſent to the Ring when he 
& thought it might be ſeaſonable. He added, that he would be glad to be him- 
& ſelf in that firit Engagement, and ſo to be preſent when that Token ſhould be 
c geliver'd ; yet he conlider'd, that he was not enough known to have ſuch a 
ie Secret imparted to him, as the time of ſuch an Action ought to be; and there- 
ic fore, if it pleaſed the King, he would preſently deliver that Token into his 
& Lordihip's hands; who, he was confident, would be the firſt that would have 
& opportunity to employ it. 

THz Earl had the Journey then in his head, which he made ſhortly af- 
ter ; and thought ſuch a Treaſure as this would much advance the Service. He 
made haſt to intorm the King of the whole, that he might have his approbari- 
on to receive the Token. To that purpoſe, he brought the Man to the King; 
who had never before taken other notice of him, than tor his bringing the Diurnal 


conſtantly to be read to his Majeſty after Dinner, or Supper, as he received it. 


He made a large Relation to the King of what the Earl of Pembroke had com- 
manded him to ſay, and preſented the Token to his Majeſty for the three thouſ- 
| and pounds; the manner of his diſcourſe being ſuch, as the King had not the 
eaſt ſuſpicion of the truth of ir. Aſſoon as he left the King, the Earl brought 
him to the Chancellor, conjuring him to uſe him with great kindneſs, and gent! 

reproaching him tor his want ot Courtely to him before, which he wonder'd at; 
for it was very true that Manning had viſited him twice before, and it was as true, 
that he had receiv 'd him with as much Civility as was poſſible, having known 
his Father, and moſt ot his Family, and was glad to ſee him frequently at Pray- 
ers, well knowing chat he had been bred a Roman Catholick; and the young 
Man had ſeem'd much pleaſed with the Reception he had given him. But from 
that time that he made that Relation concerning the Earl of Pembroke; which he 
repeated over to him as he had related it to the King, the Chancellor always 
ſulpected him; and could not prevail with himſelf to have any familiarity with 
him; which the other complain'd heavily of, and the Chancellor was much re- 
proach'd for not treating a Perſon of ſo much Merit, who had loft his Father and 


had been himſelf maim'd in the King's Service, with more openneſs; for he did 
alwaysuſe him with all neceſſary Civility. But the Chancellor's knowledge of the 
Earl of Pembroke, and of the humour that then poſſeſſed him, and of the uneaſineſs 
of his own Fortune, which did not make him at that time Maſter of much Mo- 
ney, beſides that he beliey'd that, if the thing were true, he ſhould have receiv d 


advertiſement ſooner of it from a Perſon who was molt truſted by the Earl, and 
who correſponded very conſtantly with the Chancellor, made him diſtruſt him. 
He therefore told the King © that he doubted Manning had made that part of 
« the ſtory to make himſelf the more welcome; which his Majeſty did not think 
was a reaſonable jealouſy : but wiſh'd him to uſe allthe means he could to diſcover 
the truth. The Chancellor had no farther ſuſpicion of him than upon the account 
of that ſtory, nor the leaſt apprehenſion that he was a Spy. 
Wann it was publickly known that the King was abſent from Cologne, at that 
dime that he made his Journey to Zeeland, in the manner that is mention'd 
before, the Earl of Rocheſter being departed from thence ſome time before, Mr. 
Manning appear d wonderfully troubled, and complain'd to ſome, ©* That he be- 
ing entruſted by all the King's Friends, who would not credit any Orders butſuch 
as ſhould paſs through his hands, the King was now gone without imparting it to 
him; which would be the ruin of his deſign. He went to the Chancellor, and 
lamented himſelf, < That there ſhould be any Sword drawn in England before 
His; his Father's Blood boiled within him and kept him from ſleep. He deſired 


him therefore, . That he would fo far communicate the deſign to him, that he 


* might only know to what part ot Exgland to Tranſport himſelf, that he might be 
in Action aſſoon as might be poſſible. He could draw nothing from the Chan- 
cellor; who told him, © That he knew of no probability of any Action ; and 
© therefore could give no advice. Upon which he complain'd much of the Chan- 
cellor's want of kindneſs to him: But he loſt no time in following the King; and 
wing great acquaintance with Herbert Price, a Man much truſted by the Earl of 
cheſter, and that affected to know, or to be thought to know the greateſt Se- 
crets, he prevailed with him, upon bearing his Charges, to accompany him, 
that they might find out where the King was, at leaſt that they might be ready 
on the Sea Coaſt, to Tranſport themſelves into England upon the firſt occaſion. 


Whether 
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Whether by accident, or that the Earl ot Rocheſter had made any mention of Zee. 
land to Mr. Price, thither they both came; and ſeeing Sr. John Mennes, and Mr 
Nicholas there, they believ'd there might likewiſe be other of their Cologne Friends. 
Herbert Price, as he was a Man of a very Inquiſitive Nature, watched ſo nar. 
rowly, that he found an opportunity to meet the King in an Evening, when he 
uſed to walk to take a little Air after the days confinement. The King, ſince he 
was diſcover'd,thought it beſt to truſt him; and charged him“ Not only to make no 
ce diſcovery, but to remove out of the Ifland, leſt his being ſeen there, might 
ce raiſe ſuſpicion in other Men. He did very importunately deſire the King that 
he might bring Manning to ſpeak with him, as not only an honeſt Man (as no 
doubt he thought him to be) but a man ot that importance and truſt, as might 
contribute much to his preſent Service. But the King would by no means admit 
him, nor did he ſee him; yet afterwards, upon tais reflection, his Majeſty 
concluded that Cromwell came to be inform'd of his being in Zeeland, without an 
reproach to Mr. Price's Fidelity; which was not ſuſpected, though his preſump- 
tion, and importunity, were always very inconvenient. 

SHORTLY after the King's return to Cologne, Manning likewiſe came thither 
with his accuſtom'd confidence. And in this time the Chancellor receiv'd Adyer-. 


tiſement from England, That he had no kind of truſt from the Earl of Pe. 


ce broke, but on the contrary, had been turn'd out of his Service upon matter 
ce of dishoneſty ; and that he was a looſe Perſon of no Reputation: And his Ma- 
jeſty was informed by others from Antwerp, © That every Poſt brought many Let- 
<« ters for him which were taken up there, and Tranſmitted to Cologne; and that 
cc he had Letters of Credit upon a Merchant of Antwerp for good Sums of Money, 
All this raiſed a ſuſpicion in the King; who gave direction ro a Truſty Per- 
ſon, who was purpoſely ſent to take up all thoſe Letters at Antwerp, which were 
ſent thither from England for him, it being known under what cover they came, 
and likewiſe thoſe which were ſent from Cologne by him, his addreſs being like- 
wiſe diſcover'd. By this means the Party return'd with many great Packets both 
from, and to him, which being open'd,and read, adminiſter'd matter of great 
amazement. There were Letters from Thurlow, Cromwell's Secretary and Princi- 
pal Miniſter, containing the ſatisfaction the Protector receiv d in the particular In- 


telligence he receiv'd from him with ſhort Inſtructions how he ſhould behave him- 


ſelf. The Perſon employ d had been ſo dextrous, that he brought with him Mau- 


ning's Letters of three Poſts, all full of the moſt particular things done at Cologne; 


and the particular words ſaid by the King, and Others, that muſt needs affect 
thoſe who ſhould receive the Intelligence; but of all which there was nothing 


true; no ſuch action had been done, no ſuch word ſpoken. 


I x one Letter, after ſuch Information as he thought fit, he ſaid, © That by 
* the next he ſhould ſend ſuch advice as was of much more moment than he 
«© had ever yet ſent, and above what he had Breen from Zeeland, and by which 
cc they might ſee, that there was nothing ſo ſecret at Cologne, of which he could 
ce not be inform'd, if he had Money enough; and therefore deſired the Bill for 
ce the thouſand Crowns might be diſpatched. Together with this, the Letter 
of the ſubſequent Poſt was likewiſe ſeiſed upon; and by his Method, which 
was afterwards diſcover'd it was very probable that they were both ſent atone 


and the ſame time, and by the ſame Polt, though they were of ſeveral dates. 


That of the latter date was very long, and in it was encloſed an Overture or Deſign 
for the ſurpriſe and taking of Plymouth; in which there was a very exact and true 
deſcription of the Town, and Fort, and Iſland, and the preſent Strength and 
Force that was there. Then a propoſition, that a Veſſel with five hundred Men 
(there were no more deſired) ſnould come to ſuch a place (a Creek defcrib'd) 
and upon a fign then given, ſuch a place in the Town ſhould be firſt ſeiſed upon, 
whilſt the others ſhould poſſeſs both the Fort, and the Iſland. The Names of the Per- 
ſons who undertook to do both the one, and the other, were likewiſe ſet down; 
and they were all Men known to be well affected to the King, who, with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of that five hundred Men, might indeed be able to Maſter the place. For 
the better going through the Work when it was thus begun, there was an under- 
taking that St. Hugh Pollard, and other Perſons named, who were all notable Men 
for their Zeal to the King's Service, ſhould be ready from the Devon-ſbire ſide, 
as Colonel Arundel and others from Cornual, to ſecond and ſupport what was to 
be done. 14 | : : 
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Taz Letter inform d, That when the King deliver'd that Paper to the 

e Council (which, he ſaid, © He had receiv'd from a very good hand; and then 
the Marquis of Ormond made this, and that objection, and others found this, and 
that difficulty in the Execution, of the Enterpriſe, all which the Chancellor an- 
ſwer'd very clearly, and the King himſelf ſaid very much of the eaſineſs of ths 
Undertaking) © There was one difficulty urg'd that the King himſelf appear'd to 
« be ſtartled at, and looked upon the Chancellor; who aroſe from his place, and 
« went to the King's Chair, and *whiſper'd ſomewhat in his Ear. Whereupon 
ce his Majeſty told the Lords, that he had indeed forgot ſomewhat that the Chan- 
« cellor put him in mind of, and for that particular they ſhould refer the care of 
« jt to Him, who would take it upon him, and ſo the matter was reſolv'd, and 
« the Earl of Rocheſter undertook for the five hundred Men, and their Tranſpor- 
« tation. Manning concluded, © That if he had Money, they ſhould know con- 
« ſtantly how this deſign ſhould be advanced, or any other ſet on foot. Every 
Body was exceedingly amazed at this relation, in which there was not one ſylla- 
ble of truth. There had never ſuch a Propoſition been made, nor was there 

any ſuch debate or diſcourſe. There were in his Letter many vain inſinuations 
of his Intereſt, as if he were never out of the King's Company. Two of the 
King's Servants were ſent to ſeiſe upon his Perſon, and his Papers; who found him 
in his Chamber writing, and his Cipher and Papers before him; all which they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of without any reſiſtance. There were ſeveral Letters pre- 
pared, and made up with the dates proper for many Poſts to come, with infor- 
mation, and intelligence, of the ſame natvre as the former. 
Tux Secretary of State, and one of the Lords of the Council, were ſent to 
examine him; to whom he confeſſed, without any reſerve, © That the Neceſſity 
ce of his Fortune had expoſed him to that baſe Condition of Life; and, to make 
ce himſelf fir for it, he had diſſembled his Religion; for, he ſaid, he remain'd Kill 
« a Catholick: That he was ſent over by Thurlow to be a Spy wherever the King 


« ſhould be, and had conſtantly ſent him Intelligence, for which he had receiv'd 


« good Sums of Money; yet, that he had been ſo troubled in Mind for the vile- 
« neſs of the Life he led, that he was reſolv'd by raiſing great expectations in them, 
« to draw a good Sum of Money from them; and then to renounce farther cor- 
« reſpondence, and to procure the King's Pardon, and faithfully to ſerve him. 
Being asked, why he made ſuch relations which had no truth in them, he an- 
{wer'd, © Thatif he had come to the knowledge of any thing which in truth had 


e concern'd the King, he would never have diſcover'd it; but he thought it 


© would do no prejudice to the King, if he got Money from the Rebels by ſend- 
ing them Lies, which could neither do them good, nor hurt his Majeſty ; and 
* therefore all his care was to amuſe them with particulars, which he knew 


would pleaſe them; and ſo when he was alone he always prepared Letters 


containing ſuch things at occurr'd to his Invention, to be ſent by the ſucceed- 


“ ing Poſts, and that he had never written any thing that was true, but of his 


i Majeſty's being in Zeeland; which, he believ'd, could produce no prejudice to 
Um. TY | 


THz King now diſcern'd from whence all the Apprehenſions of his Friends 
proceeded ; and that they had too much ground for their Jealouſies; for though 
none of his Counſels had been diſcover'd, they who had receiv'd thoſe Letters, 
might reaſonably think that none of them were concealed; and might well brag 


to their Confidents of their knowing all that the King did. By this means, ſuch 


particulars were tranſmitted to the King's Friends, as could not but very much 
amuſe them, and, no doubt was the cauſe of the commitment of very many 
Perſons, and of ſome who had no purpoſe to ſuffer for their Loyalty. His Majeſ- 
ty took care to publiſh the Tranſactions of this Man, with the Method of the Intel- 
ligence he gave ; by which his Friends diſcern'd with what ſhadows they had 
been affrighted, and his Enemies likewiſe diſcover'd what current Ware they had 
receiv'd tor their Money; yet they endeayour'd to have it believ'd that he was 
not a Man ſent over by Them, but a Secretary in great Truſt about ſome Perſon 


employ*'d, whom they had corrupted : in which Men were likewiſe quickly un- 


deceiv'd and knew that he was a Man without any dependence or relation to, or 
countenance trom the Court: and the Wretch ſoon after, receiv'd the reward due 
to his Treaſon. 
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Cromwell's 
advantage 
by the Ri- 
fings of the 
King's Party, 


His Order for 
Decimating 
the King's 


His Decla- 
ration to jaſ- 


As the King's hopes were much Eclipſed in England by the late unſeaſonable 
Attempt, and the lols of ſo many gallant Perſons, as periſh'd, or were undone in 
it; ſo Cromwell advanced his own Credit, and was very much enriched by it, and 
more confirm'd with thoſe who were of doubtful Faith towards him. He lay before 
under the reproach of deviſing Plots himſelf, that the Common-weaith might be 
thought in danger, to the end he might have excuſe to continue ſo vaſt Forces ſtil 
in pay. Whereas it now appear d how Active, and confident the King's Party 
ſtill was, and that they would not have had the preſumption to make ſo bold an 
Attempt in the middle of the Kingdom, if they had not had good Aflurance of be. 
ing ſeconded ; and therefore they were to look upon the Fire as only raked up, not 
extinguiſhed. The Succeſs and Triumph of a few deſperate Perſons at Salisbury, 
that had produced ſuch a Conſternation throughout the Kingdom, and would have 
endanger d the ſecurity of the whole Weſt, it there had not happen'd ſome acci- 
dental confuſion amongſt the Undertakers, was evidence enough that there was not 
yet Force ſufficient to provide for the Satety of the Kingdom ; and therefore thar 
it was neceſſary to make betteg proviſion for the quiet of every County, that it 
might not be endanger'd by every bold Attempt: and the Charge that this neceſ- 
ſary Defence would cauſe, ſhould in Juſtice be borne by thoſe who were the Oc- 
caſion of the Expence. 

TuEREVPON he made by his own Authority and that of his Council, an Or- 
der, © that all thoſe who had ever borne Arms for the King, or had declared 
<« themſelves to be of the Royal Party ſhould be decimated, that is, pay a tenth 
ce part of all that Eſtate which they had left, to ſupport the Charge which the 
« Common- wealth was put to, by the unquietneſs of their Temper, and the juſt 
c Cauſe of Jealouſy which they had adminiſter'd. And that the Publick might 
loſe nothing of what he had fo frankly given to it, Commiſſioners were appointed 
in every County, to value what that tenth part of every ſuch Eſtate did amount to; 
and that no Man might have too good a bargain of his own, every Man was 
obliged to pay as much as thoſe Commiſſioners judged fit; and till he paid it, be- 
ſides Impriſonment, which was a judgment apart, and inflicted once or twice a 
year, as the Jealouſies wrought, his whole Eſtate was ſequeſter'd. And in this de- 
cimation there was no conſideration taken of former Compoſitions, of any Arti- 
cles of War, or of any Acts of pardon and indemnity, which had been granted 
under their great Seal, without enquiry into their Actions, or ſo much as accu- 
ſing any of them of any crime or guilt, or of having any Correſpondence with the 
King or any body truſted by him; or that they were in any degree privy to the 
late deſigns or inſurrection. 

Trar this Order might be ſubmitted to, and executed, He publiſh'd a De- 
claration to make the Juſtice, as well as the Neceſſity of that proceeding appear, 
in which he did not only ſet down the grounds of his preſent proceedings againſt 
the Royal Party, but the Rules by which he meant to proceed againſt any other 
Party that ſhould provoke, or give him trouble. It was a Declaration worded and 
digeſted with much more aſperity againſt all who had ſerv'd the King, than had 
ever been before publiſhed. Great caution had been hitherto uſed, as if nothing 
more had been deſign'd than to unite the whole Nation in the joynt defence of 
the Common Intereſt, and as if a reſolution had been taken to have aboliſhed all 
Marks of diſunion and diſtinction of Parties, and that all Men, of what Conditi- 
on ſoever (except thoſe who had been always excepted by Name) who would 
ſubmit to the Government, ſhould be admitted to have ſhares, and to act parts in 
the Adminiſtration and Defence of it. But now notice was taken of “ ſuch an 
ce inherent Malignity, and irreconcilablenels in all thoſe who from the beginning had 
© adhered to the King, and oppoſed the proceedings of the Parliament, towards 
all thoſe who had ſerv d their Country, and vindicated the Intereſt of the Peo- 
« ple and Nation, that they declin'd the common Rules of Civility, and would 
cc have no Converſation with them; and, that the ſame Malice and Animoſity might 
&* deſcend to their Poſterity, they would not make Marriages, or any Friendfhip 
ce or Alliance with theſe who had been ſeparated, or divided from them in thoſe 
** Publick differences; and therefore they were not hereafter to wonder, or com- 
« plain, if they were looked upon as a Common Enemy, which muſt be kept from 
** being able to do Miſchief; ſince they would always be willing to do all they 
could; and that they were not to expect to be proſecuted, like other Men, 


„by the ordinary. forms of Juſtice, and to have their Crimes to be prov d by 
| 66 Witnelles, 
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« Witneſſes, before they ſhould be concluded to be Guilty. It any deſperate At- 
« remprs where undertaken by any of that Party to diſturb the publick Peace, char 
c it would be reaſonable to conclude that they all wiſhed well to ir, though 
« they appear'd not to own it: That all Conſpiracies of that nature were acted in 
« ſecret, and were deeds of darkneſs, and Men might juſtly be ſuſpected and pro- 
« ceeded againſt as privy to them, by their common diſcourſes, by the Company 
« they uſually kept, and by their very looks; with many other expreſſions, ot ſuch 
an unuſual nature in the diſquiſition of Juſtice, and legal proceedings that the 
King's Party might reaſonably conclude, they had nothing left that they could 
call their own, but muſt expect a total Extirpation, either by Maſſacre, or Tranſ- 


lantation. 


Bur then the Declaration took notice likewiſe of © The factions in the Army, 


« that would not acquieſce in the Government eſtabliſn'd; but would have 
« another found out, and form'd according to their Levelling humours; all which 
e diſtractions, to what other ends ſoever directed, mult ſo weaken the Common- 
« wealth, if not wiſely prevented, as it muſt in the end be expoied as a Prey 
« to their inveterate Enemies; and therefore, that the fame remedies muſt be 
« apply'd to Them, as to the others; with intimation clear enough That the 
« connivannce they had formerly receiv'd, and even the Pardons that had been 
« granted for their former Mutinies and Tranſgreſſions, were of no more validity 
ce than the Articles, Promiſes and Acts of Indemnity, which had been granted 
« to the Royal Party: All which were declared to be void and null, upon 
« any ſucceeding Delinquency : So that all diſcontented People who liked not the 
reſent Government, what part ſoever they had acted in the pulling down the old, 
whether Presbyterian, Independent, or Leveller, were left to conſider of the conſe- 
quence of thoſe Maxims there laid down; and might naturally conclude, that they 
were in no better condition of ſecurity for what they enjoy'd, and had purchaſed 
dearly, than thoſe who by their help were brought to the lowelt miſery ; though, 
for the preſent, none but the King's Party underwent that inſupportable burthen 
of Decimation; which brought a vaſt incredible Sum of Money into Cromwells 
Coffers, the greater part whereof was raiſed (which was a kind of pleaſure, 
though not eaſe, to the reſt) upon thoſe who never did, nor ever would have giyen 
the King the leaſt aſſiſtance, and were only reputed to be of his Party becauſe 
they had not aſſiſted the Rebels with a viſible chearfulneſs, or in any conſiderable 
proportion; and had propoſed to themſelves, to fit {till as Neuters, and not to be 
at any charge with reference to either Party; or ſuch who had ſhelter'd them- 
ſelves in ſome of the King's Garriſons for their own conveniency, | 
Tris Declaration was ſent to Cologne; where the King cauſed an Anſwer to 
be made to it upon the grounds that were laid down init;and as if it were made 
by one who had been always of the Parliament fide, and who was well pleaſed to 
ſee the Cavaliers reduced to that extremity ; but with ſuch reflections upon the 
Tyranny that was exerciſed over the Kingdom, and upon the foulneſs of the 
breach of Truſt the Protector was guilty of, that it obliged all the Nation to look 
upon him as a deteſtable Enemy, who was to be remov'd by any way that offer d 
it ſelf; many of which arguments were made uſe of againſt him in the next Parli- 


ament that he call'd; which was not long after. 
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Ezra iii. 26. 
And I will make thy Tongue cleave to the roof of thy Mouth ; 


that thou ſhalt be dumb, and ſhalt not be to them a Re- 
prover ; for they are a Rebellious Houſe. 


HE 3. 4: 
Fir now theyſhall ſay, We have no King, becauſe We feared 
not the 2 ; what then ſhall a King do to Us? # 
Hab. i. 10. 5 | 
And they ſhall ſcoff at the Kings, and the Princes ſhall be 2 


ſcorn unto them. 


Princes of Europe ſeem'd ro contend amongſt 
themſelves, who ſhould moſt eminently forger, 
and neglect him; and whilſt Cromwel/ exerciſed 
all imaginable Tyranny over thoſe Nations, who 
had not been ſenſible enough of the bleſſings they 
enjoyed under his Majelty's Father's peaceable, 
and mild Government: fo that, if the King's 
Nature could have been delighted to behold the 
Oppreſſions his Rebellious Subjects endured in 
13 : all the three Nations, he might have had abun- 
comfort, and pleaſure of this kind in all of them: firſt, in ſeeing Scotland, 
"Woh Ferit threw off, wantonly, it's own peace and plenty, and infected the 
do Kingdoms with its Rebellion, now reduced, and govern'd by a rod 


HE King remain'd at Cologne above two Years, The King 
contending with the rigour of his Fortune with fayed at 


CES . Cologne 
great temper and magnanimity ; whilſt all the + 89 


Years. 


The. Conditio: 
of Scotland 
under Crom- 
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Of Ireland. 


Of England. 


"of Iron ; vanquiſh'd and ſubdued by thoſe whom they had tavght 


them the Governour, and Government of the 


ae | the Science of 
Rebellion, and with whom they had joyn'd, by ſpecious pretences, and vows and 
horrible perjuriss, to deſtroy their own Natural Prince, and diſſolve the Regal 
Government, to which they hed been ſubjcct cyer ſince they were a Nation: 10 
ſeeing the pride aud inſolence of chat People, whica bad uſed to practice ſuch il 
manners towards their King, ſuppreſſed, contemued, and expoſed to flavery un. 
der the diſcipline, and caſtigation of Men who were very few of them born Gen- 
tlemen, but bred up in the Trades and Profeſſions ot Common Men. Theſe Men 

overn'd in their Houſes and preſcribed new Laws to them to live by, which 
they had never been accuſtom d to, yet were compell'd to obey, upon penalty of 
their Lives, and Eſtates ; whilſt their adored Idol, Presbytery, which had Pull'd 
off the Crown from the head of the King, was trod under foot, and laughed at; 
and their Preachers, who had threaten'd their Princes with the rude thunder of 
Excommunication, diſputed with, ſcoffed at, and controlled by Artificers, and cor- 


rected by the ſtrokes and blows of a Corporal; and all this Subjection ſupponed 


at their own charge, the fierce Governours being paid by them out of their own 


Eſtates. 
H « then beheld treland, that begun its Rebellion with inhumane Maflacres, 


and Butcheries of their peaceable ang innocent Neighbours, after the other of 


Scotland was ſuppreſſed, or ig compounded, that the bleſſing of Peace had again co- 
ver'd the three Nations, if this ſottiſh People had not, Without any provocation, 
but of their own folly and barbarity, with that bloody Prologue engaged again 
the three Kingdoms in a raging and devouring War; ſo that though Sccrlaudblew 
the firſt Trumpet, it was Jreland that drew the firſt blood; and if they had not 
at that time rebell'd, and in that manner, it is very probable all the miſcrics 
which afterwards befel the King, and his Dominions, had been prevented. Theſe 
unhappy People, when they ſaw that they could not make War, but were beant- 
en as often ascncounter'd, would not yet make Peace; or if they did, they no ſooner 
made it than broke it, with all the circumſtances of Treachery, and Perjury, that can 
make any foul Action the moſt odious. And after they had, for their laſt preſet- 
vation, return'd to their obedience to the King, and put themſelves again under 
his Protection, they quickly repented of their Loyalty, offer'd themſelyes to the 
Soveraignty of a Forreign Prince; and when they had ſeen their natural King 
Murther d by his other Rebels, for want of that Aſſiſtance which they might have 
given him, choſe rather to . on the e, of rhe Uſurper, driving from 
Go ing: TI ſay, his Majeſty ſaw 
now this miſerable People groveling at the feet of their proud Conquerors, reduc- 
ed to the loweſt deſolation, and even to the point of Extirpation; the blood they 
had wantonly, and ſavagely ſpilt in the beginning of the Rebellion, now plenti- 
fully revenged in ſtreams of their on blood, from one end of the Kingdom to 
the other; whilſt thoſe Perſons who firſt contriv'd the Rebellion, and could never 


be reached by the King, and they who eguſed every Peace to be broken which 


had been made with his Majeſty, with all the poſſible affronts to his Royal dignity 
and authority, after they had endeavour'd by all the treacherous Offices againſt 
the Royal Power, to reconcile themſelves to their new Maſters, were every day 
taken, and infamouſly put to death by Their authority who uſurped the Govern- 
ment; who ſold, as hath been ſaid before, ſo many thouſands of them to the ſer- 


' Yices of Forreign Princes, under whom they periſh'd for want of Bread and with- 


gut regard: So that there is not an aecount in Hiſtory of auy Nation, the Jews 
only excepted, that was ever reduced to a more complete miſery than the Irihb 
wereat this time. Andall this was the more extraordinary, in that it was with- 
out the pity of any, all the world looking upon them as deſerving the fate the) 
under went, | 
LasrtLYx Eugland, that ſeem'd to glory in the Conqueſt of thoſe two King- 
dons, and to Reign peaceably over them, yielded a proſpect too full of variety. 
Though the King's heart was even broken with the daily informations he receiv d 
of the ruin and deſtruction his faithful and Loyal Party underwent ; and the butch- 
ery frequently acted upon them, and the extreme Tyranny the Ulurper exerciſed 
over the whole Nation, was grieyous to him, yet he could not be equally afflict- 
ed to ſee thoſe who had been the firſt Authors of the publick Calamity, now ſo 
much ſharers in it that they were no more Maſters of their Eſtates, than They 


were whom they had firſt ſpoiled; and that themſelves were brought and expoſe 
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upon thoſe Scaffolds, which they had cauſed to be erected for ortrery; that little 
rt of the new Government was in their hands which had pull'd downthe 


Or no 

old; 2240 that after Monarchy had been made ſo odious to the People, the hole 
Wealth of the Nation was become at the difpoſal of a fingle Perfon; and that 
thoſe Lords wirhout whoſe monſtrous aſſiſtance the Scepter could never have been 
reſted out of the hands of the King, were now number'd and marſhali'd with 
the dregs of the People: In a word, that Cromwell was not fo jealous of any, as 
of thoſe who had raiſed him; and contriv'd, and propoſed nothing more to himiſelt, 
than to ſuppreſs thoſe, or to drive them out of the Kingdom, who had been the 
principal means to ſuppreſs the Royal Authority, and ro drive che Royal Family, 
and all that adher d to it, into baniſhment. 

T is proſfpett the K ing had of the three Kingdoms during his refidence at Co- 
ligne; but with thoſe maniteſtations of God's Vengeance upon thoſe ingraretal 
Nations, of which he had a moit tender and compaſſionate feeling, he was not 
without ſome glimmering light ro diſcern an approach of rhat tecompence, 
which the divine juſtice uſually aſſigns to thoſe who patiently attend his vindi- 
cation. | 
CRoOMWELLT, whoſe great heart was ſollicitous to extend the terror of his 
Name into Forreign Countries, by which method he chought to render the rough 
and ſtubborn humours of the People at home more obſequious to him, had in the 


o 


beginning of the ycar 1655, after his diſſolution of his refractory Parliament, ſent Crone 


the 


two very great Fiects to Sea; the one under Pen, conſiſting of about thirty Ships beginning of 
of War, with which there was likewiſe Embarked a Land Army, conſiſting of tour 1655 ſent :o 


or five thouſand Foot, and two Troops of Horſe, under the Command of Get 
eral Venables, a Gentleman of a good Family in Cheſhire ; who had ſerved long 


1. great Fleets 
70 S theone 
under Pen, 


in the Army in the condition of a Colonel, and was then call'd out of Leland to with à Land 
Army under 


command in this Expedition. 


Bor H theſe Superior O 
were not fond of the Enterpriſe they were to Conduct, the nature of which they 


yet knew nothing of. They did, by ſeveral ways, without any communication with 
each other (which they had not confidence to engage in) ſend to the King, that 
if he were ready with auy Force from abroad, or ſecute of pofleffing any Port 
within, they would, that is either of them would en 
was under their Charge, to declare for his Majeſty. It this had been upon a 

joynt, and mutual confidence in each other, and that both Fleet, and Land Forces, 


though the Body of Horſe as ſmall, would at the ſame time have ſet up the King's 
Standard, it might have been the foundation of ſome hopeful expectation. But 


neither of them daring to truſt the other, the King could not preſume upon any 


Port; without which neither had promiſed to engage; nor could he make out of 
the diſtin& Overtures (however he might hope to unite them) ſuch a probable 
Attempt, after the miſcarriage of ſo many, as to Embark his Friends in. So 
he wiſhed them to reſerve their Affections for his Majeſty, till a more proper ſea- 
ſon to diſcover them; and to proſecute their Voyage to which they were deſign'd; 

from which he was not without hope of ſome benefit to himſelf, for it was evident 
Cromwell meant to make ſome Enemy, which probably might give his Majeſty 
lome Friend. — 

TE other Fleet was not inferior in Naval ſtrength, and power, but was with- 
Our a Land Army; and that was committed to the Command of Blake ; in whom 
Crompell had all confidence. Neither Fleet knew what the other or what it ſelf 
Was to do, till each of them came to ſuch a Point; where they were to open 
their Commiſſions - and Cromwell had communicated his purpoſe for either to fo 
rery few, that, for many Months after they were both at Sea, no Body knew ro 
what they were deſign'd. Though the intercourſe between Cromwel and the 
Cardinal was maintain'd with many Civilities, and ſome confidence, yetthere was 
nothing of a Treaty fign'd ; he reſolving, as he profeſſed, © To give his Friend= 
* ſhip to that Crown that ſhould beſt deſerve it: and without doubt both 
ctowns were amuſed with his preparations, and ſollicitous to know where the 
Horm would fall. | Fes | 

SPAIN, that had hitherto kept Den Alonzo de Cardinas in England, after he 
had fo many years reſided there as Embaſladour to the late King, believing they 
were lefs faulty in that than if they ſhould ſend another originally ro Cromwel, now 


thought i; neceilary 20 emit no occafion to endear themſelves to him; and thera- 
| fore 


$280, with the power that 


ficers were well affected to the King's Service, and Veuables: 


The otherFleee 
under Blake, 
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TheMarguis of fore they ſent the Marquis of Leda with a ſplendid Train, as extraordinary 


Leyda ſent 
Embaſſadour 
by Spain to 
Cromwell, 
bo after a 
Monthreturns 
to Flanders. 


The Fleet uns 
der Blake 
goes into the 
Mediterra- 
nean. 


That under 
Pen to the 
Barbadoes. 


Embaſſadour, to congratulate all his Succeſſes, and to offer him the entire 
Friendſhip of the Catholick King. The Marquis, who was a wiſe and a jea- 
lous Man, found by his reception, and Cromuells reſervation in all his Audiences, 
and the approaches he could make, that there was no room left for his Maſter; 


and ſo after a Month ſpent there, he return'd to look to his Government in Flay. 


ders, with an expectation. that aſſoon as any News came ot the Fieets, they ſhould 


hear of ſome Acts of Hoſtility upon the Subjects of Spain; and did all he could 


to awaken all the Miniſters of that King to the ſame apprehenſion, and expecta- 
_ | 
THE two Fleets ſet out from the Coaſt of England; that under Blake, {ome 
Months before the other; and made it's courſe directly to the Mediterranean; be- 
ing bound in the firſt place to ſuppreſs the Inſolence ot thoſe of Algters, and Juni, 
who had infeſted the Exgliſob Merchants, and were grown powerful in thoſe Seas. 


When he ſhould have perform'd that Service, he was to open another Commifſi 
on, which would inform him what courſe he was to ſteer: the other Fleet un- 


der Pen, was bound directly to the Barbadoes; where they were to open their 
Commiſſions, and to deliver Letters to that Governour. There they found, that 


they were to take in new Men for the Land Army, and then to proſecute their 


courſe directly to the Iſland of Hiſpaniola. The Governour had Orders to ſup- 
ply new Men for the Expedition; and there were Ships ready for their Tranſpor- 
tation, there being a marvellous alacrity in the Planters of thoſe Leeward Iſlands, 
which were overſtock'd with Inhabitants, to ſeek their Fortune farther from home. 
So that, after a ſhorter ſtay at the Barbadoes than they had reaſon to expect, having 
now found there two Frigats (which Cromwell had ſent before to prepare all things 
ready, and to put ſeveral Shallops together, which were brought ready in quat- 


ters) and making prizes of about forty Dutch Ships, belonging to their new Allies 


| Thence to 
Hiſpaniola. 


Their Orders 


of Holland, for Trading thither (contrary to the Act of Navigation) about theend 
of March they ſet Sail, with an addition of four or five thouſand Foot tor the Land 
Army, towards St. Chriſtophers ; where after a ſhort ſtay, they recetv'd about 
fifteen hundred Men more: So that Venables had now under his Command a 
Body of above nine thouſand Men, with one Troop of Horſe more, which the 
Planters of the Barbadoes join'd to him; and having a proſperous Wind, they came, 
about the middle of April, within view of Santo Domingo; which is the chief City 
and Port of the Iſland of Hiſpaniola. 


- 


THEIR Orders from Cromwell were very particular, and very poſitive, that 
they ſhould land at ſuch a place, which was plainly enough deſcribed to them. 
But whether they did not clearly underſtand it, or thought it not ſo convenient 
when they were near enough to make a judgment of it, they called a Council of 
War; and it was there reſolv'd that General Venables ſhould land in another place 
(which they conceiv'd to be much nearer the Town than in truth it was) and 
from thence march directly to it, there being another Brigade of Foot to be landed, 
at a leſs diſtance from the Town, ina Bay that ſhould joyn with them; and 
joyn they did. But by the march which Venables had made, in which he {pent 
two days and a half in the Woods and uneaſy Paſſages, and in the terrible hea: 


of that Country's Sun, where they found no Water to drink, they were ſo di- 


Venables 
beaten by a 
few Spani- 
ards. 


Captain of the Forlorne Hope, and above fifty of his Company, dead up0" the 


pirited before they joyn'd with their Companions, that it was an ill preſage of the 
miſadventure that tollow'd. The loſs of that time in their Advance had another 
very ill effect. For the Inhabirants of the Town, that, ar the firſt appearance ot 
iuch a Fleet, the like whereof in any degree they had never ſeen before, had den 
ſeiſed upon by ſuch a Conſternation, that they deſpair'd of making any reſiſtance, 
when they ſaw their Enemies proceed ſo ſlowly, and engaged in ſuch a March 
as muſt tire and infinitely annoy them, they recover'd their Spirits, and prepare 

for their Defence. So that when Venables, upon the conjunction with ns 
other Forces, and after having found ſome freſh Water to refreſh his Men, 
adyanced towards the Town, his Forlorne Hope found themſelves charged ih 
Party of Horſe arm'd with long Lances, and other Arms, which they had oc 
been accuſtom'd to; ſo, tired and diſmayed with their march and heat, they ook 
the Charge very ill, and were eaſily Routed, and Routed thoſe which Were e 
hind them; and were, in that diſorder, purſued till they came to their main Bo p 
upon ſight whereof the Spaniard retired without any loſs, having left t 


place 


_ Une, ſpeak temperately of that Affair. 
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5 6: The Engliſh retired back in great diſcomfort to the Bay, and the freſh Wa- 


rc they had found there; where they ſtay'd ſo long, that the General 
his Men not only enough refreſh'd, but enough confirm'd in their reſolu- 
he ſname of their laſt diſorder, having got Guides, who under- 
took to conduct them a nearer way to the City, and that they ſhould not go near 
a Fort, which the Spaniards had in a Wood, from whence they had been in- 
feſted. The common opinion that the Negrces, Natives of thoſe parts, are ſuch 
Enemies to the Spaniards, that they are willing to betray them, and do any miſ- 


ter Rive 


thought 
tions to redeem t 


chief ro them, might poſſibly incline the Enghh to give credit ro thoſe Guides: 


But they did conduct them directly to the Fort; near which an Ambuſcade in the 
Woods diſcharged a Volly again upon the Forlorne Hope; and fell then in upon 


them with ſuch fury, that diſorder d the whole Army; which though it recover d 


the courage Once more to make an Attempt upon that Fort, was again ſeiſed up- 
on by a panick fear, which made them directly fly back to the Bay with the lots 
of above fix hundred Men, whereof their Major General was one. 

Tus Fright they never recover'd; but, within few days after, having under- 
gone many diſtreſſes by the intolerable heat of the Climate, and the Negroes kill 
ing their Men every day, as they went into the Woods to find meat, they were, 
Within five or ſix days after the beginning of May, compell'd to reimbark them- 
ſelres on board the Fleet, with a thouſand Men leſs than had been landed, who 
had by ſeveral ways loſt their lives there; for which they revenged themſelves upon 
a Neighbour Iſland, called Jamaica; where they made another deſcent, took their 
City and drove all the Inhabitants into the Woods. And here they left a good 
Body of Foot conliſting of three or four thouſand Men, under the Com- 
mand of a Colonel, to fortify and plant in this Iſland, a place fruitful in it ſelf, 
and abounding in many good proviſions, and a perpetual ſharp thorn in the ſides 
of the Spaniard; who receiv' d exceeding damage from thence; they who were ſo 


Iland, making afterwards frequent Incurſions, with ſmall Numbers, into it from 
Jamaica; Sacking their Towns, and returning with very rich Booty. When Vena- 
lies had put this Iſland into as good order as he could, he return'd with Pen into 
England. 

T N E other Fleet under the Command of Blake had better Succeſs, without any 
miſadventures. After he had reduced thoſe of Algiers, where he Anchored in 
their very Mole, to ſubmit to ſuch Conditions for the time pal, and the time to 
come, as he thought reaſonable, he Sailed to Tunis; which he found better forti- 
fy'd and more reſolv'd; for that King retutn'd a very rude Anſwer, contemning 


his ſtrength, and undervaluing his Menaces, and refuſing to return either Ships or 


a D 


Priſoner that had been taken. Whereupon Blake put his Fleet in order, and thun- 


gerd with his great Guns upon the Town; whilſt he ſent our ſeveral long Boats 


Mann'd with ſtout Mariners, who, at the ſame time, enter d with very notable re- 


ſolution into their Harbours, and ſer fire to all the Ships there, being nine Men 
of War; which were burnt to aſhes ; and this with the loſs only of five and twen- 


ty of the Engliſh, and about eight and forty hurt, all the Boats, with the reit of 
This was indeed an Action of the higheſt | 


the Men, returning ſafe to the Ships. 
Conduct and Courage, and made the name of the Engliſh very terrible and formi- 
dable in thoſe Seas. SEL A 

Tat Succeſs of both Fleets came to Cromwel?'s notice about the ſame time, but 
did not affect him alike. He was never ſo diſcompoſed (for he had uſually a great 
command oyer his Paſſions) as upon the miſcarriage at Hiſpaniola. And aſſoon 
as they came on ſhore, he committed both Pen and Veuables to the Tower, and 


could never be perſwaded to truſt either of them again; and could not, in a long 
However, he loſt no time in cheriſh- 


ing his infant Plantation in Jamaica; w 8 
diſtance, and wiſh'd the Mei might be recalled; but he would not hear of it; and 
ſent preſently a good Squadron of Ships, and a Recruit of fifteen hundred Men to 
carry on that work; and reſolv'd nothing more, than to make a continual War 
rom that piace upon the Spaniard. | 

Ax p now the rupture with Spain could be no longer concealed. Therefore 

ſent Orders to Blake, © that he ſhould watch the return of the Plate-Fleer, 
and do what miſchief he could upon the Coaſt of Spain; and gave directions to 


his Ships in the Downs to infeſt thoſe of Flanders, which they had not yet done: 
rr what 


hich many thought to be at too great a 


He reimbarks, 
and makes 4 
d-ſcent upon 
Jamaica; 
Where he ſuc- 
ceeds. 


eaſily frighted, and beaten, when they were in a great Body upon the other 


That Meet re- 
turns into 
England. 


The Fleet un- 
der Blake had 
better ſucceſs: 
forces Algiers 
to a Peace; 
enters the 
Harbour of 
Tunis, and 
burns tbeir 
Fleet. 


Cromwell 

commits Pen 
and Venables 
to the Tower. 


Sends recruits 
to Jamaica. 
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Book XV. 


on 
& 


Lockhart ſent 


by him Embaſ- 
ſadour into 


France ; who 


finiſhes an Al- 
liance there, 
begun before 


by the Agents 


of France in 
England. 


what had been hitherto treated privately between Him and the Cardinat, was 
now expoſed to the light. He now ſent Lockhart his Embaſſadour into France; 
who was receiv'd with great ſolemnity; and was a Man ot great addreſs in treaty, 
and had a marvellous credit and power with the Cardinal. He finiſh'd there the 
Alliance with France. Cromwell undertook © to ſend over an Army of fix thoy- 
fand Foot, to be commanded by their own Superior Officer, who was to re- 
<« ceive Orders only from Marſhal Turenne : and when Dunkirk, and Mardike ſhould 
be taken, they were to be put into Cromwel's hands. There were other more ſe- 


cret Articles, which will be mention'd. 


FLANDERS had notice of this their new Enemy from England, before the 
heard any thing from Spain, that might better enable them ro contend with him; 


and Don Alonzo remain'd - {till in London without notice of what was done, till 


the Affair of Jamica was upon the Exchange, and Fraternities enter'd into there 


Don Alonzo 

ſent to by 

Cromwell to 

leave Eng- 
land, 


for the better carrying on that Plantation. Nor was he willing to believe it 
then, till Cromwell ſent to him to leave the Kingdom; which he did very un- 
willingly, when there was no remedy; and was tranſported into Flanders to en- 
creaſe the jealouſies and diicontents which were already too great andunealy there. 
The Prince of Conde, whoſe Troops, and vigour, were the preſervation and life 
of that Country, was very ill ſatisfied with the formality and flegm of the Arch- 
Duke, and with the unactivity and warineſs of the Conde of Fuenſaldagna; who he 
thought omitted many Opportunities. „ 

TE Arch-Duke was weary of the Title of Governour of the Low Countrics 
and Gencral of the Army, when the Power was in truth in Fuenſaldagna, and no- 
thing to be done without His approbation; and having by frequent complaints to 
Madrid, endeavour'd in vain to vindicate his Authority, had implored his diſmiſ- 


ſion, and Fuenſaldagna himſelf was as ill ſatisfied as the other two; and knowing 
well the defects of the Court, as well as the poverty of Madrid thought the defence 


of Flanders conſiſted moſt in preſerving the Army, by beivg on the defenſive part; 
and therefore, to gratify the coldneſs of his own conltitution, he did by no means 


approve the frequent Enterpriſes and reſtleſs Spirit of the Prince of Conde; 
which ſpent their Men: And he thought the great charge in ſupporting the ſtate 
and dignity of the Arch-Duke, was not recompenced by any benefit from his Ser- 


vice, beſides the irreconcilableneſs with the Arch-Duke, by his having compel- 


led him, by the Authority of the King, to diſmiſs the Count of Swaſſenburgh; 
whom he1ov'd of all the world; ſo that he was likewiſe weary of his Poſt, and 


deſired his deliverance to be ſent him rom Madrid. 


Don Juan of 
Auſtria made 
Governour of 
Vianders: and 
Carracenaap- 
pointed t0 
command the 
Army under 
Mims 


Tie King had 
tent to the 
Arch-Duke 
20 Oger his 
conjunction 
before the 
Arch-Duke 
left Fianders, 


TRR Council there thought it neceſſary to gratify them both, and to te- 
move both the Arch-Duke and the Conde; honourably to diſmiſs the Former to 
return to his own reſidence in Germany, and to bring Don Juan of Auſtria, and 
natural Son of the King of Hain, who had paſſed through many employ ments 
with reputation, and was at that time General in taly, to undertake the Goveri- 
ment of Flanders, with ſuch reſtrictions as the King of Spain thought fit; and at 
the ſame time, that the Conde of Fuenſaldagna ſhould immediately enter upon the 


Government of Milan; which had been exerciſed for the laſt ſix years by 
the Marquis of Carracena; who was now to govern the Army in Flanders under 


Don Juan; and that the Marquis, who had the molt diſadvantage of this promo- 
tion, might be better pleaſed, they gave him ſuch an addition of Authority, 45 
could not but breed ill blood in Dez Juan; as it fell out afrerwards. This Counſel 
was taken, and to be executed in this conjuncture, when France and Cromwell were 


ready to enter Handers with two powerful Armies, whilſt it was, upon the mattet, 


under no Command. | 
Tu King was yet at Cologne; and no ſooner heard of the War that Cromwel 
had begun upon Hain, but he concluded that the Spaniard would not be unwilling 
to enter into ſome correſpondence with him; at leaſt that their fears were Oel 
of offending Cromwell. He therefore ſent privately. to the Arch-Duke, and P 
Fuenſaldagna, to offer them his Conjunction. Den Alonzo was likewiſe chere; 
and the long Experience he had in England, and the Quality he fill held, 


made his judgment in thoſe Affairs moſt eſteem d by them. He whether up" 


the Conſcience of his former behaviour, by which he had diſobliged both the ey 
and the preſent King, or whether, by having liv'd long in a place were the 55 
intereſt was contemn'd, he did intruth believe that his Majeſty could bring litt 


advantage to them, had no mind to make a conjunction with him: Ye! they 


{aw one benefit which they might receive, it his Majeſty would draw off the 4 
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om the Service of France; which they had reaſon to believe would be in his pow- 

er, becauſe he had formerly drawn off ſome Regiments from Spam, whilſt he 

remain'd 1n France. So that they were all of opinion, that they would confer _ 

with any Body the King ſhould Authorize to Treat with them; which when the 152 Kir 

King knew, he relolv'd to go to them Himſelf; and left Cologne, attended only came into 

by two or Three Servants; and when he came near Bruſſels, Sent to advertiſethe Flanders and 

Arch-Duke at what diſtance he was; and © That he would ſee him incognito in prog 8 

60 what place, Or manner, he ſhould think fit. | kde Bruſſels 
TRET either were, or ſeem'd to be much troubled that the King was come 

in Perſon; and deſired, that he would by no means come ro Bruſſels; but that he 

would remain in a little vile dorp about a League from Bruſſels; where he was 


very meanly accommodated. T hither the Conde of Fuenſaliagna and Don Alonzo 


came to his Majeſty ; and the Arch- Duke met him privately at another place. 


The King quickly diſcover'd that Don Alonzo had a private Intrigue with ſome 
Officers of the Exgliſ Army, who were Enemies to Cromwell, upon whoſe Inte- 
relt he more depended than the King's, and offer'd it as great merit to his Ma- 
jelty , if he could be able to perſwade them to make up a conjunction with the 
King. This correſpondence between Don Alonzo and thoſe Levellers, was ma- 
naged by an Liſb Jeſuit, who, by {peaking ani, had got himſelf to be mutual- 
ly truſted by them. The King preſſed them “ that he might remove his Family 
« to Bruſſels, or to ſome place in Flanders, that it might be notorious that he was 
« jn Alliance with his Catholick Majeſty : and then they ſhould quickly ſee he 
« had another kind of Intereft in England, tlian what thoſe Men pretended to 
« upon whom they ought not to depend; and they would quickly find, if his 
« Majeſty reſided in that Country, his influence upon the Ii who were in 
« Face. 5 | . 
THxy would by no means conſent that his Majeſty ſhould remain in Bruſſels, 
as little at Antwerp, or indeed in any place as taken notice of by the State to be 


there; which, they ſaid, © The King of Spain's honour would not permit, 


« without ſhewing thole reſpects to him that he might live in that Grandeur as 
« became a Great King; which the preſent ſtate of their affairs would not per- 


mit them to defray the charge of. But they intimated, © That if his Majeſty 


« would chooſe to remove his Family to Bruges, and remain there with them, 
« ſo far incognito as not to expect any publick expenſive Reception, they were 
« ſure he would find all reſpect from the Inhabitants of that City. The King 
defired that ſome Treaty might be ſign'd between them; which was committed 
to the wiſdom of Don Alonzo; who prepared it in as perfunctory a manner as was 
poſſible ; by which the King was permitted to reſide in Bruges, and nothing on 
the Kirg of Spain's part undertaken but © that whenever the King could cauſe a 
good Port Town in England to declare for him, his Catholick Majeſty would 
« aſſiſt him with a Body of ſix thouſand Foot, and with ſuch a proportion of 
« Ammunition, and ſo many Ships to tranſport that Body thither, which was the 
Propoſition the Levellers had made; and Don Alonzo, by making it the contract 
with the King, thought this way to beget an Intelligence between them and the 
Royal Party; of the power of which he had no eſteem. 

TAE King diſcern'd that what they offer'd would be of no moment, nor could 
he make ſuch confident Propoſitions of advantage to Spain, as might warrant him 
to inſiſt upon large conceſſions. Beſides, it was evident to him, that the affairs 
in thoſe Provinces, which remain'd under Sain, were in ſo evil a poſture, that, 
it they ſhould promiſe 2ny great matters, they would not be able to perform them. 
However, all that he deſired, was to have the reputation of a Treaty between 

im and the King of Saiz ; under which he might draw his Family from Cologne 
and remain in Flanders, which was at a juſt diſtance from England, to expect o- 
ther Alterations, So his Majeſty readily accepted the Treaty as it was drawn b 
Don Alouzo; and ſign'd it; and declared that he would reſide in the manner they 
Propoſed at Bruges. Whereupon, after ſeven or eight days ſtay in that inconveni- 
ent manner, the Treaty was engroſſed and ſigned by the King, the Arch-Duke, 1 
and Don Alonzo, in April, or the end of March 1657 ; the diſpatch of the Treaty 297 5 
being haſtened by the neceſſity of the departure of the Arch- Duke, and the Conde teen Spain 
of Fuenſaldagna ; who begun their Journey within two or three days after the ſign- and the King. 
ng of it: Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena being known to be on their 
Way; and both, though nor together, within few days Journey of Flanders. 
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Book XY 


The King re- 
moves his Fa- 
mily from Co- 
logne, and 
comes to re- 
fide at Bruges 


TRI Treaty, as it was ſign'd, was ſent by an Expreſs into Spain, for the >a. 
probation and ſignature of his Catholick Majeſty. The King with his ſmall Tea 
went to Bruges, and Lodged in the Houle of a Subject of his own, the Lord Ta- 
rah, an Iriſþ-man; who had been born in that Country, and inherited an Eſtate 
by his Mother. There the King ſtayed, till a handlome Accommodation Was 

rovided for him in that City, having ſent to his Brother the Duke of Glocefter 
who remain'd yet at Cologne, to come to him, and that his Family ſhould all come 
from thence. So that by the time his Majeſty had return'd again to Bruſſl; 5 
congratulate Den Juan 's arrival, and ſpent three or four days there, he foung 
himſelf as well ſettled at Bruges as he had been at Cologne; where, when his Fg. 


mily left it, there was not the leaſt debt remain'd unſatisfied ; which, in the low 


Cromwell diſ- 
turbed with 
de diviſions 
in his own 
Army. 


Conſt itutes his 
Major Gene- 
rals, 


condition his Majeſty had been in, and {till was, gave reputation to his Occ. 
nomy. | 

A's upon the Diſſolution of the unruly Parliament, Cromwell had ſent out bis 
two great Fleets, to propagate his fame abroad, preſuming that by the Conqueſt 
which the one would make in the Weſt Indies, he ſhould have Money enough to 
keep his Army in obedience to him, and by the other's deſtroying or ſoppreſſing 
the Turks of Algiers, and Tunis, which were indeed grown formidable to all Mer. 
chants, he ſhould raiſe his reputation in Chriſtendom, and become very Popular 
with all the Merchants of England; ſo he did not, in the mean time neglect to 
take all the ways he could deviſe, to provide for his own ſecurity at home. 
Though he had brought the King's Party ſo low, that he had no apprehenſion of 
their power to raiſe an Army againſt him; yet he diſcern'd, that by breaking thei; 
Fortunes and Eſtates, he had not at all broken their Spirits; and that by taking 
ſo many of their Lives, their numbers were not much leflen'd ; and that they would 


be ſtill ready to throw themſelves into any Party that ſhould declare againſt him; 


to which, he knew, there were enough inclined. 
Bur that which troubled him moſt, was the diſtemper in his Army; where 


he knew there were many Troops more at the diſpoſal of that Party that would 
deſtroy him than at his own. It was once in his purpoſe to have drawn over a 


Regiment of Swiſs, upon pretence of ſending them into Ireland but intruth with 


intention to keep them as a Guard to his own Perſon; and to that purpoſe he had 
ſent a Perſon to treat with Colonel Bakhazar, a Man, well known in the Pro- 
teſtant Cantons; but this came to be diſcover'd: So he had not confidence to 
proceed in it. He reſolved therefore upon an Expedient which ſhould providefor 
all inconveniencies, as well amongſt the People, as in the Army. He conſtituted, 
out of the Perſons who he thought were moſt deyoted to himſelf, a Body of Ma- 
jor Generals; that is, he aſſign'd to ſuch a ſingle Perſon ſo many Counties, to be 
under his Command as their Major General: So that all Exgland was put under 
the abſolute power of twelve Men, neither of them having any power in the Ju- 
riſdiction of another, but every Man, in thoſe Counties which were committed to 


his Charge, had all that authority which was before divided among Committee- 
Men, Juſtices of Peace, and ſeveral other Officers. 


TAE Major General committed to Priſon what Perſons he thought fit to ſuſ- 
pect; took care to Levy all Monies which were appointed by the Protector and 
his Council to be collected for the Publick; ſequeſter'd all who did not pay their 
decimation, or ſuch other payments as they were made liable to; and there was 
no Appeal from any of their Acts but to the Protector himſelf. They had like- 
wiſe a Martial Power, which was to liſt a Body of Horſe and Foot, who were 
to have ſuch a Salary conſtantly paid, and not to be called upon to ſerve but upon 


_ emergent occaſion, and then to attend ſo many days at their own Charge; and it 
they ſtay'd longer, they were to be under the ſame pay with the Army, but in- 


dependent upon the Officers thereof, and only to obey their Major General. A 
Horſe-man had eight pounds a year; for which he was to be ready with his Horſe 
if he were called upon; if he were not, he might intend his own Affairs. By 
this means he had a ſecond Army in view, powerful enough to controle the firſt, 
if they at any time deſerv'd to be ſuſpeted. But he diſcern'd by degrees, that 
theſe new Magiſtrates grew too much in love with their own power; and be- 
ſides that they carried themſelves like ſo many Baſſa's with their Bands of J- 
nix aries towards the People, and were extremely odious to all parties, they did re- 
aly affect ſuch an Authority as might undermine his own greatneſs; yet for the 


preſent, he thought, not fit to controle them, and ſeem'd leſs to apprehend 3 
| | HE 
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/ uEN Admiral Blake had ſubdued the Turks of Tunis, and Algiers, and becaken 
himſelf to the Coaſt of Spain, and by the attempt of Hiſpanioln and the Poſſeſſion 
of Jamaica, the War was ſufficiently declar'd againſt the Catholick King, Mun- 

 zague, a young Gentleman of a' good Family, who had been drawn into the 
party of Cromwell and ſerv d under him as a Colonel in his Army with much Cour- ſent to joyn 
age, was ſent with an addition of Ships to join with Blake, and join'd in ith Blake; 
Commiſion of Admiral and General with him, Blake having found himſelf 274 pur in 
much indiſpoſed in his Health, and having deſired that another might be ſent 1 
to aſſiſt him, and to take care of the Fleet, if worſe ſhould befall him. Upon = 
his Arrival with the Fleet, they lay long before Cales in expectation of the 
Spaniſh Welt India Fleet, and to keep in all Ships from going out to give no- 
tice of their being there. After ſome Months Attendance they were at laſt 
compell'd to remove their Station, that they might ger freſh Water, and ſome other 
Proviſions which they wanted; and ſo drew off to a convenient Bay in Portugal, , Engl 
and left a Squadron of Ships to watch the Sauiſo Fleet; which within a very Aeon 
ſhort time after the remove of the Engliſʒ Fleet, came upon the Coaſt ; and be- Jigbts uten 
fore they were diſcover'd by the Commander of the Squadron, who was to the the Spanish 
Leeward, made their way ſo faſt, that when he got up with them (though he was w India 
inferior to them in number) they rather thought of ſaving their Wealth by flight, wor rag 
then of defending themſelves; and ſo the Sparyh Admiral run on ſhore in the Bay; Admiral and 
and the Vice-Admaral, in which was the Vice-King of Mexico with his Wife, and another Ship 
Sons, and Daughters, fir d; in which the poor Gentleman himſelf, his Wife, and Af Cales. 
his Eldeſt Daughter, periſh'd: His other Daughters, and his two Sons, and near 

one hundred others, were ſaved by the Exgliſʒß; who took the Rere-Admiral, and 
another Ship, very richly laden; which, together with the Priſoners, were ſent 
into England, the reſt eſcaped into Gibralter, nn 2 

Tus Ships which were {ent for Eugland, arriv'd at Portſmouth; and though they The Bullion 
might with leſs charge have continued their Voyage by Sea to London, Cromwell e eng 
thought it would make more noiſe, if all the Bullion, which was of great value, portfnnouth 
was landed at Portſmouth; from whence it was brought by Land in many Carts to to London. 
London, and carried through the City to the Tower to be there Coin'd, as it was 
within as ſhort a time as it could be diſpatch'd ; and though it was in it ſelf very 
conſiderable, they gave out and reported it to be of much greater value than it 

was. But the loſs to the Spaxiard was prodigious; though moſt of what was in the 

Admical was ſaved, and that only: And they ſaw the Eugliſb Fleet ſtill remain- 

ing before them, which was not like to miſs the other Fleet they ſhortly after ex- 

pected, in ſpight of all Advertiſements which they were like to be able to ſend to it. 

CROMWELL now thought his reputation, both abroad and at home, ſo good, that 

he might venture again upon calling of a Parliament; and, by their countenance 

and concurrence, ſuppreſs, or compoſe thoſe refractory Spirits, which croſſed 

him in all places; and having firſt made ſuch Sheriffs in all Counties as hethoughr 
would be like to contribute to his deſigns, by hindering ſuch Men to ſtand a- 
gainſt whom he had a prejudice, at leaſt, by not returning them if they ſhould 

be choſen, and by procuring ſuch Perſons to be returned as would be moſt agree- 
able to him, of which there were choice in all Countries and having prepared all 
things to this parpoſe, as well as he could, he ſent out his Writs to call a Par- 
1:2ment to meet at N*ſtminſter, upon the Seventeenth of September, in the year Cromwell, 
1656. When, upon the Returns he found, that though in ſome places he had ſuc- ſummons a 
ceded according to his wiſh,it was inothers quite the contrary, and that very many Parliament 70 
Members were re:uru'd, who were Men of the moſt notorious Malignity againit , 1 10 
him, he therefore reſorted to his old ſecurity, to keep all manner of Perſons from Ee 
entering into the Houſe, who did not firſt ſubſcribe, © That they would act Impoſes a Sub- 
nothing prejudicial to the Government as it was eſtabliſh'd under a Protector; ſcription «fon 
Which being tender'd, many Members utterly refuſed, and return'd into their % Member 
Countries, where they were not, for the moſt part, the worſe welcome for inſiſt- bejore theyſits 
ing upon their Privileges, and Freedom of Parliament. 

Tn Major part frankly ſubmitred and ſubſcribed; ſome of them, that they 
might have the better opportunity to do miſchief. So a Speaker was choſen ; and 
a firſt they proceeded ſo unanimouſly,thatthe Protector begun to hope that he had 
Sain'd his point. With very little, or no contradiction, they paſſed an Act of Re- 
nunclation of any Title that Charles Stuart (for ſo they had long called the King) THE e 
or any of that Family might pretend; and this all Men were bound to ſubſcribe. pA oa 
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with as little oppoſition, they paſſed another, whereby ir was made High Tres. 


on to attempt any thing againſt the Life of the Protector. Then they paſſed 
ſeveral Acts for raiſing Money by way of contribution in Exgland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in a greater propottion than had ever yer been raiſed. They granted 
Tonnage and Poundage to the Protectot for his Life; and paſſed ſeveral other 
Acts for the raiſing of Monies; amongſt them, one tor obliging all Perſons to pay 
a full years Rent for all Buildings which had been erected in, and about Indo 
from before the beginning of the Troubles; by all which ways, vaſt Sums 
of Money were to be, and afterwards were raiſed. All theſe As they pre- 
ſented ſolemnly to his Highneſs, to be confirm'd by his Royal Authority; and He 
as graciouſly confirm'd them all; and told them, That as it had been the cuſtom 
cc of the Chief Governours to acknowledge the care and kindneſs of the Com. 
ce mons upon ſuch Occafions, ſo he did very heartily and thankfully acknowledge 
«« Theirs | 

Bux after all this, he was far from being ſatisfied with the method of their 
proceeding ; for there was nothing done to confirm his Perſonal Authority ; and 
notwithſtanding all this was done, they might, for ought appear'd, remove him from 


being both Protector, and General. There had been for ſome time jealouſies be- 


Cromwell's 


Jealouſy of 
Lambert. 


tween Him and Lambert, who had been the principal adviſer of the railing thoſe 
Major Generals; and being one of them himſelf, and having the Government of 
the five Northern Counties committed to him, he deſited to improve their Au- 


thority, and to have it ſettled by Authority of Parliament. But Cromuel, on the 


other hand, was well contented that they ſhould be look d upon as a public grie- 


vance, and fo taken away, rather upon the deſire of Patliament, than that it ſhould 


appear to be out of his own inclination. But, hitherto, neither that deſign in 
Lambert, nor the other in Cromwel, nor any difference between them, had broken 


4 propoſition P 
in the Parlia- 
ment for 
Cromwell to 


be King. 


out. 3 
TRE Protector himſelf ſeem'd to deſite nothing more than to have the Autho- 
rity they had formerly given him, at leaſt, that he had exerciſed from the time 


he was Protector, confirm'd, and ratified by act of Parliament. And if it had been 


ſo, it had been much greater than any King ever enjoy d. But he had uſed to 
ſpeak much, That it was pity the Nobility ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed; and 
ce that the Government would be better, if it paſſed another conſultation beſides 
ce that of the Houſe of Commons. In matter of Religion, he would often ſpeak, 
« That there was much of good in the order of Biſhops, if the droſs wete ſcour'd 
« off. He courted very much many of the Nobility, and uſed all devices to dil. 
poſe them to come to him; and they who did viſit hit were uſed with extraordi- 
nary reſpe& by him; all which, raiſed ati opinion in many, that he did in truth 
himſelf affect to be King; which was the more confirm'd, when many of thoſe 
who had neareſt Relation to him, and were molt truſted by him, aſſoon as the Par- 
liament had diſpatch'd thoſe Acts, which are mention'd before, and that complaints 
came from all parts againſt the Major Generals, inveigh'd ſharply againſt the 
temper and compoſition of the Government, as if it was not capable to ſettle the 


ſeveral diſtractions, and ſatisfy rhe ſeveral Intereſts of the Nation; and by degrees, 


ropoſed, in direct terms © That they might inveſt Cromwell with the Title 
ec Rights, and Dignity of a King; and then he would know, what he was to do 
« towards the ſatisfaction of all Parties, and how to govern thoſe who would not 
be ſatisfied. 3 

TRIS Propoſition found a great concurrence; and very many who uſed not 
to agree in any thing elſe, were of one mind in This, and would preſently vote 
him King. And it was obſerv'd that no Body was forwarder in that Acclama- 
tion, than ſome Men who had always had the reputation of great fidelity to the 
King, and to wiſh his Reſtoration: and it cannot be denied that very many ot the 
King's Party were ſo deceiv'd in their judgments, as really to believe, that the 
making Cromwell King for the preſent, was the beſt Expedient for the Reſiorati- 
on of his Majeſty ; and that the Army, and the whole Nation, would then have 
been united rather to reſtore the true, than to admit of a falſe Soveraign, whole 
e and Tyranny being now detected, and known, would be the more 
deteſted. 

Bur the more ſober Perſons of the King's Party, who made leſs noiſe, trem- 
bled at this Overture; and believ'd that it was the only way utterly to deſtroy the 
King, and to pull up all future hopes of the Royal Family by the Roots. They we 
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LION, &c. 
all Men even alteady tired in their hopes; and that which was left of Spirit in them, 
was from the horror they had of the confuſion of the preſent Government; that very 
many, who had ſuſtain d the King's Quarrel in the beginning were dead; that the 
preſent King, by his long abſence out of the Kingdom, was known to very few ; 
ſo that there was too much reaſon to fear, that much of that Affection that ap- 
rd under the notion of Allegiance to the King, was more directed to the 
Monarchy than to the Perſon; and that if Cromuell were once made King, and ſo 
the Government run again in the old Channel, though thoſe who were in love 
with a Republick would poſſibly fall from him, he would receive abundant re- 
patation of ſtrength by the Acceſs of thoſe who preferr'd the Monarchy, and 
which probably would reconcile moſt Men of Eſtates to an abſolute acquieſcence, 
if not ro an entire ſubmiſſion ; that the Nobility, which being excluded ro a Man, 
and depriv'd of all the Rights and Privileges due to them by their Birth- right, and 
ſo Encmies irreconcilable to the preſent Government, would, by this alteration, 
find themſelves in their right places, and be glad to adhere to the Name of a 
King, how unlawful a one ſoever; and there was an Act of Parliament ftill in force, 
that was made in the eleventh year of King Harry the ſeventh, which ſeem'd to 
provide abſolute Indemnity to ſuch ſubmiſſion. And there was, without doubr, at 
that time, too much propenſion in too many of the Nobiliry, to ranſome themſelves 
at the charge of their lawful Soveraign. And therefore they who made theſe pru- 
dent recollections, uſed all the ways they could to prevent this deſign, and to di- 
vert any ſuch Vote in the Houle. „„ | 
O the other ſide, Lambert who was the ſecond Man of power in the Army, Faro and 
and many other Officers of account and intereſt, beſides the Country Members, — 1 
oppoſed this Overture with great bitterneſs, and indignation: ſome of them ſaid us: 
directly, © that if, contrary to their Oaths and Engagements, and contrary to 
« the end, for obtaining whereof they had ſpent fo much blood and treaſure, they 
c muſt at laſt return and ſubmit to the old Government, and live again under a 
« King, they would chooſe much rather to obey the true and lawful Heir to the 
« Crown, who was deſcended from a long {ſucceſſion of Kings who had managed 
© the Sceprer over the Nation, than to ſubmit to a Perſon who at beſt was but 
© their equal, and raiſed by themſelves from the {ame degree of which they all 
were, and by the truſt they had repoſed in him, had raiſed himſelf above them. 
That which put an end to the preſent Debate was (and which was as wonderful 
1 any thing) that ſome of his own Family, who had grown up under him, and 
had their whole dependence upon him, as Desborough, Fleetwood, Whaley, and o- 1 
thers, as paſſionately contradicted the motion, as any of the other Officers; and =" Jome of 
„ AS pa y LON, Y | 83 Cromwell's 
confidently undertook to know, * that himſelf would never conſent to it; and om Relati- 
therefore that it was very ſtrange that any Men ſhould importune the putting ons. 
ſuch a ueſtion, before they knew that he would accept it, unleſs they took 
* this way to deſtroy him. Upon this (for which the Undertakers receiv'd no 
thanks) the firſt Debate was put off, till farther conſideration. 
Taz Debate was reſumed again the next day, with the ſame warmth, the 
lame Perſons ſtill of the ſame opinion they had been before; moſt of the Officers 
of the Army, as well as they who were the great Dependents upon, and Crea- 
rures of Cromwell, as paſſionately oppoſed the making him King, as Lambert and 
the reſt did, who lock d to be ſucceflive Protectors after his deceaſe; only it was 
obſerv'd, that they who the day before had undertaken, that he himſelf would never 
endure it (which had eſpecially made the pauſe at that time) urged that Argu- 
ment no more; but inveigh'd {till againſt it as a monſtrous thing, and that which 
would intallibly ruin him. But moſt of thoſe of his Privy Council, and others 
deareſt his truſt, were as violent and as poſitive for the declaring him King, and 
much the Major part of the Houſe concurr'd in the ſame opinion; and notwith- 4 Committee. 
landing all was ſaid to the contrary, they appointed a Committee of ſeveral of vu N 
the mol} eminent Members of the Houſe to wait upon him, and to inform him cromwen 
af the very earneſt deſire of the Houſe, that he would take upon him the Title. about ir- 
„of King; and if they ſhould find any averſion in him, that they ſhould then 
enlarge in giving him thoſe reaſons, which had been offer'd in the Houſe, and 
. hich hade ſway d the Houſe to that reſolution, which they hoped would have 


dne lame Influence upon his Highneſs. 
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= 2 them HRE gave them Audience in the Painted Chamber, when they made the bare 
5 Overture to him, as the deſire of his Parliament; at which he ſeem'd ſurpriſed; 
their reaſons and told them © he wonder'd how any ſuch thing came into their minds; that 
it was neither fit for Them to offer, nor Him to receive; that he was ſure they 
could diſcover no ſuch Ambition in him, and that his Conſcience would not 
give him leave ever to eonſent to own that Title. They, who were well 
prepared to expect ſuch an Anſwer, told him, © that they hoped, he would not 
* ſo ſuddainly give a poſitive denial to what the Parliament had deſired upon ſo 
* long, and mature deliberation ; that They, who knew his modeſty well, and 
* that he more affected to deſerve the higheſt Titles than to wear them, were ap- 
* pointed to offer many reaſons, which had induced the Houſe to make this re- 
* queſt to him; which when he had vouchſafed to hear, they hoped the ſame im- 
<* preſſion would be made upon Him, that had been made upon Them in the 
« Houſe. He was too deſirous to give the Parliament all the Satisfaction he 
could with a good Conſcience, to refuſe to hear whatever they thought fit to ſay 


4 » 
". 79 
ry 


to him; and ſo appointed them another day to attend him in the fame place; 


which they accordingly did. 


W HEN they came to him again they all ſucceſſively entertain'd him with long 


Harangues, ſetting out © the nature of the Engliſh People, and the nature of the 
* Government to which they had been accuſtom'd, and under which they 
* had flouriſh'd from the time they had been a People: that though the extreme 
< ſufferings they had undergone by corrupt Miniſters, under negligent, and tyran- 
nical Kings, had tranſported them to throw off the Government it ſelf, as 
« wellas to inflict Juſtice upon the Perſons of the Offenders ; yet they found by 
experience, that no other Government would ſo well fit the Nation, as that, 
* to which it had been accuſtom'd : that notwithſtanding the infinite pains his 
“ Highneſs had taken, and which had been crown'd, even with miraculous ſuc- 
“ cels, by the immediate bleſſing of Divine Providence upon all his Actions and 
all his Counſels, there remain'd {till a reſtleſs and unquier Spirit in Men 
ce that threaten'd the publick Peace; and that it was moſt apparent, by the 
daily Combinations and Conſpiracies againſt the preſent Government, how jult 
and gentle and mild ſoever, that the heart of the Nation was devoted to the old 
cc form, with which it was acquainted; and that it was the love of that, not the 
« Affection to the Young Man who pretended a Title to it, and was known to no 
ce body, which diſpoſed ſo many to wiſh for the return of it: that the Name 
<« and Title of a Protector was never known to this Kingdom, but in the hands 
<* of a Subject, during the Reign of an infant Soveraign ; and therefore, that 
the Laws gave little reſpe& to him, but were always executed in the Name of 
the King, how young ſoever, and how unfit ſoever to govern: that whatſo- 
ever concern'd the Rights, of any Family, or any perſonal pretence, was wel 
* and ſafely over; the Nation was united, and of one mind in the rejection of the 
old Line; there was no danger of it; but no body could ſay, that they wete 
« of one mind in the rejecting of the old form of Government; to which the) 
were ſtill moſt addicted: therefore, they beſought him, out of his love and 
*© tenderneſs to the Common- wealth, and for the preſervation of the Nation, 
*© which had got ſo much renown and glory under his Conduct, that he wou! 
take that Name and Title which had ever preſided over it, and by which 35 he 
could eſtabliſh a firm Peace at home, ſo he would find his fame and hoon? 
* more improv'd abroad; and that thoſe very Princes and Kings, who out of ad- 
*& miration of his Virtue and noble Actions, had contracted a reverence tor bis 
« Perſon, and an impatient deſire of his friendſhip, would look upon him watt 
much more veneration, when they ſaw him cloath'd with the ſame Maj? 
* and as much their equal in Title as in merit; and would with much more © * 
« crity renew the old Alliances with England, when they were renew d in the 0! 
e form and under the old Title, which would make them durable; ſince no For- 
* reign Prince could preſume to take upon him to judge of right of Succeſhons 
* which had been frequently changed in all Kingdoms, not only upon the 8 
** ation of a Line, but upon deprivation and depoſition; in ſuch manner 5 * 5 
* moſt for the good and benefit of the People; of which there was à frei: ef 
e ſtance in their own Eyes, in the Kingdom of Portugal; where the Dow f 
“ gHBraganxa, by the Election of the People, aſſumed the Crown, and Te 
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the REBELLION, Sc. 


eruption, during three Deſcents; and he. was acknowledged as Soveraign of that 
« Kingdom by tne late King; who receiv'd his Embaſladours accordingly, 
CrRomMWELL heard thele and the like Arguments with great attention (and 
wanted not inclination to have concurr'd with them; he thanked them © For the 
« pains they had taken) to which he would not take upon him to give a preſent 
« Anſwer ; that he would conſider of all they had ſaid to him, and reſort to God 
« for Counſel ; and then he would ſend. for them, and acquaint them with his 
« Reſolution; and ſo they parted, all Men ſtanding at gaze, and in terrible ſuſ- 
penſe, according to their ſeveral hopes and fears, till they knew what he would de- 
termine. All the diſpute was now within his own Chamber. There is no queſ- 


tion the Man was in great Agony, and in his own mind did heartily deſire ro be 


King, and thought it the only way to be ſafe, And it is confidently believ'd, 
that upon ſome addreſſes he had formerly made to ſome principal Noble Men of 
the Kingdom, and ſome Friendly Expoſtulations he had by himlelf, or ſome. 
Friend, with them, why they reſerv'd themſelves, and would have no communica- 


tion or acquaintance with Him, the Anſwer from them all ſeverally (tor ſuch diſ- 
courſes could be held but with one at a time) was © Thar if he would make 
« himſelf King, they ſhould caſily know what they had to do, but they knew 
© nothing of the ſubmiſſion and obeatence which they were to pay toa Protector; 
and that theſe returns firſt diſpoſed him to that Ambition. 

Hz was not terrified with the oppoſition that Lambert gave him; whom he 
now looked upon as a declared and mortal Enemy, and one whom he muſt deſtroy, 


that he might not be deſtroy'd by him: Nor did he much conſider thoſe other 


Officers ot the Army, who in the Houſe concurr'd with Lambert, whoſe Intereſt 


he did not believe to be great; and if it were, he thought he ſhould quickly re- 


duce them, aſſoon as Lambert ſhould be diſgraced, and his power taken from him. 
But he trembied at the obſtinacy of thoſe who, he knew, loved him; his Bro- 
ther Desborough, and the reſt, who depended wholely upon him, and his Great- 
neſs, and who did not wiſh his Power and Authority leſs abſolute than it was. 
And that theſe Men ſhould, with that virulence, withſtand this promotion, griey'd 
him to the heart. He conferr'd with them ſeverally, and endeayour'd, by all 


the ways he could, to convert them. But they were all inexorable; and told him 


reſolutely, © That they could do him no good if they ſhould adhere to him; and 


therefore they were reſolv d for their own Intereſt to leave him, and do the ut- 


„ moſt they could againſt him, from the time he aſſumed that Title. 

Ix was reported that an Officer of Name, in the Eclairciſſement upon the Sub- 
ject, told him reſolutely and vehemently, © Thar if ever he took the Title of 
“King upon him, he would kill him. Certain it is that Cromwell was inform'd 
and gave credit to it, That there were a number of Men, who bound themſelves 
by Oath to kill him, within ſo many hours after he ſhould accept that Title. 


They who were very near him, ſaid, that in this perplexity he revoiv'd his for- 


mer Dream, or Apparition, that had firſt intorm'd, and promiſed him the high 
Fortune to which he was already arriv'd, and which was generally ſpoken of even 
from the beginning of the Troubles, and when he was not in a poſture that pro- 
miſed ſuch Exaltation ; and that he then obſerv'd it had only declared, That he 
* ſhould be thegreateſt Man in Exgland, and ſhould be near to be King; which 
ſeem' d to imply that he ſhould be only near, and never actually attain the Crown. 

Upon the whole matter, after a great diſtraction of Mind which was manifeſt in 
his Countenance to all who then ſaw him, notwithſtanding his Science in diſſi- 
mulation, his Courage fail'd him; and after he had ſpent ſome days very uneaſily, 
he ſent for the Committee of Parliament to attend him; and, as his looks were 
extremely diſcompoſed, and diſcover'd a Mind full of trouble, and irreſolution, ſo 
his words were broken and disjoynted, without method, and full of pauſes; with 
frequent mention of God and his gracious diſpenſation, he concluded, © That 


* lo cou not, with a good Conſcience, accept the Government under the Title 
Or a King | 
by * 


Mar were then of opinion, that his Genius at that time forſook him, and | 


viclded to the King's Spirit, and that his Reign was near its expiration; and that 
if his own Courage had not failed, he would eaſily have maſter'd ail oppoſition; 
that there were many Officers of the Army, wno would not have left him, who 
were for Kingly Government in their own affections; and that the greateſt Fac- 
tions in Religion rather promiſed themſelves Protection from a ſingle Perſon, 

| Unun than 


He refuſes the 
Title of King. 
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than from a Parliament, or a new numerous Council; that the firſt Motion for the 


5 ©. 


He is con- 
Nrm'd Pro- 

te ctor by the 
humble Peti- 
?70n and Ad- 
vice. 


The Contents 
of it 


making him King, was made by one of the moſt Wealthy Aldermen of the City 
of London, and who ſerv'd then for the City in Parliament; which was an Argu- 
ment that That potent Body ſtood well affected to that Government, and would 
have joyn'd with him in the defence ot ir. Others were as confident, that he did 
very wiſely to decline it; and that, if he had accepted ir, he could not hay 
liv d many days after. The truth is, the 2 a was only in ſome preſent Aﬀagi. 
nation, and deſperate Attempt upon his Pei fon, not from a Revolt of the Arm, 
from him; which no particular Man had Intereſt enough to corrupt. And he might 
have ſecured himſelf probably, for ſome time, from ſuch an Aſſault; and when ſuch 
deſigns are deferr'd, they are commonly diſcover'd; as appear'd afterwards, in 
many Conſpiracies againſt his Life. | | 
His Intereſt and Power over the Army was ſo great, that he had upon the 
fuddain remov'd many of thoſe Officers who had the greateſt Names in the Factions 
of Religion, as Harriſon, Rich, and others ; who, atloon as they were remoy'd, 


and their Regiments conterr'd on others, were found to be of no figniticion, or 


influence. And it could have been no hard matter tor him, upon very few days 


warning, to have ſo Quarter d, and Modell'd his Troops, as to have ſecured him 


in any Enterpriſe he would undertake. And, it may be, there were more Men 
ſcandalized at his Uſurping more than the Royal Authority, than would haye 


been at his Aſſumption of the Royal Title too. And therefore they who at that 
time exerciſed their thoughts with more ſagacity, ya upon that refuſal of his 
as an immediate Act of Almighty God towards the 


| Is the K ing's Reſtoration ; and ma- 
ny of the ſobereſt Men in the Nation confeſſed, after the King's Return, that their 


dejected Spirits were wonderfully raiſed, and their hopes revived, by that infatu- 
ation of his. 


Bur his Modeſty, or his Wiſdom, or his Fear in the refuſing the ſupreme Ti- 
tle, ſeem'd not to be attended with the leaſt diſadvantage to Rim: They who 
had moſt ſignally oppoſed it, were ſo ſatisfied that the danger they moſt apprehend- 
ed was over, that they cared not to croſs any thing elſe that was propoſed towards 


his Greatneſs; which might be their own another day: and they who had carried 
on the other deſign, and thereby, as they thought, obliged him, reſoly'd now to 
giye him all the Power which they knew he did deſire, and leave it to his own 


time, when with leſs heſitation he might aſſume the Ticle too. And fo they 
Voted, that he ſhould enjoy the Title and Authoriry he had already; which they 
enlarged in many particulars, beyond what it was by the firſt Inftrumentot Govern- 
ment, by another Inſtrument, which they call'd the 1 Petition and Advice; 
in which they granted him not only that Authority for his Life, but power by 

his laſt Will and Teſtament, and inthe preſence of ſuch a number of Witneſſes, to 
make choice of, and to declare his own Succeflor ; which power ſhould never 


be granted to any other Protector than himſelf. And when they had digeſted 


and agreed upon this Writing, at the paſſing whereof Lambert choſe rather to be 
abſent than oppoſe it, his Parliament ſent to him for Audience; which he afſign'd 
them on the 25th. day of May 1657, in the Banquetting Houſe ; where their 
Speaker Mithrington preſented, and read the Petition and Advice of his Parliament, 


- 


and deſired his Aſſent to it. 5 
Tux Contents and Subſtance of it were, “ that his Highneſs Oliver Cromuel 


«* ſhould, under the Title of Protector, be pleaſed to execute the Office of chief 
« Magiſtrate over England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Territories and Domi- 
ce nions thereunto belonging, &c. and to govern according to all things in that 


« Petition and Advice: And alſo, that he would in his Life time appoint the Per- 


ce ſon that ſhould ſucceed him in the Government: That he would call a Parlia- 
*© ment conſiſting of two Houſes, once, in a year at fartheſt : Thar thoſe Perſons 
* who are legally choſen by a free Election of the People ro ſerve in Parliament, 
* maynotbeexcluded, from doing their duties, but by conſent of that Houſe where- 
of they are Members: That none but thoſe under the Qualifications therein 
*« mention'd, ſhould be capable to ſerve as Members in Parliament: that the power 
of the other Houſe be limited, as therein is preſcribed : That the Laws and Sta- 
e tutes of the Land be obſerv'd and kept; no Laws alter'd, ſuſpended, abrogated, 
or repcaled, but by new Laws made by Act of Parliament: that the yearly 
sum of a Million of pounds Sterling be ſettled for the maintenance of the Navy, 


'* and Army; and three hundred thouſand pounds for tlie ſupport of the Govern- 
MR cc ment; 
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& ment; beſides other temporary Supplies, as the Commons in Parliament ſhall 
ic ſee the neceſſities of the Nation to require: That the number of the Protec- 
t ror's Council ſhall not exceed one and twenty ; whereof ſeven ſhall be a Qorum: | | 
« The Chief Officers of State, as Chancellor's, Keepers of the Great veal, &c. 
i to be approved by Parliament: That his Highneſs would encourage a Godly 
« Miniſtry in theſe Nations; and that ſuch as do revile and diſturb tnem in the 
« Worſhip of God, may be puniſh'd according to Law; and where Laws are 
't defective, new ones to be made: That the Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion, as it 
« js contain'd in the Old and New Teſtament, be aflerted, and held forth for the 
cc publick Profeſſion of theſe Nations, and no other; and that a Confeſſion of 
te Faith be agreed upon, and recommended to the People of theſe Nations; and 
ec none to be permitted, by words or writing, to revile, or reproach the ſaid 
« Confeſſion of Faith. | 
WHen this Petition and Advice was diſtinctly read to him, after a long pauſe, 
and caſting up his Eyes, and other Geltures of perplexity, he ſign'd it; and told 
them, © that he came not thither that day as to a day ot Triumph, but with the V "fy 
« moſt ſerious thoughts that ever he had in all his Lite, being to undertake one :, © S 
« of the greateſt Burthens that ever was laid upon the back of any humane Crea- 
« ture; ſo that without the ſupport of the Almighty, he muſt neceſſarily ſink under 
« the weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of the Nation committed to his 
« Charge: therefore he deſired the help of the Parliament, and the help of all 
« thoſe who fear'd God, that by their help he might receive help and aſſiſtance from 
« the hand of God, ſince nothing but His preſence could enable him to diſcharge 
« ſogreat a Truſt. He told them, that this was but an Introduction to the car- 
« rying on of the Government of the three Nations; and therefore he recom- 
« mended the ſupply of the reſt, that was yet wanting, to the Wiſdom of the 
« Parliament; and ſaid, © he could not doubt, but the ſame Spirit that had led 
« the Parliament to this, would eaſily ſuggelt the reſt to them; and that nothing 
« ſhould have induced him to have undertaken this intolerable burthen to fleſh 
* and blood, but that he ſaw, it was the Parliament's care to anſwer thoſe ends 
« for which they were engaged; calling God to Witneſs, © that he would not have 
© undergone it, but that the Parliament had determin'd that it made clearly for 
* the Liberty and Intereſt of the Nation, and preſervation of ſuch as fear God; 
« and if the Nation were not thankful to them far their care, it would fall as a 
© Sin on their heads. He concluded with recommending ſome things to them, 
c which, he ſaid, would tend to Reformation, by diſcountenancing Vice and 
© Encouraging Virtue; and ſo diſmiſſed them to return to their Houſe, IE 
Bur now that they had perform'd all he could expect from them, he reſoly'd 
that he would do ſomewhat for himſelf; and that all the diſcourſes which had 
_ paſſed of King-ſhip, ſhould not paſs away in the ſilence of this Addreſs, but that 
this Exaltation ſhould be attended with ſuch a noiſe and ſolemnity, as ſhould make 
It very lirtle inferior to the other. Therefore within few days after, he ſent a 
Meſſage to the Parliament, that they would adjourn until ſuch a time as the ſo- 
* lemniry of his Inauguration ſhould be perform'd ; for the formality whereof 
* they had not provided, nor indeed confider'd it; as if enough had been done 
already. For this he appointed the ſix and twentieth of June; and in the mean 
time aſſignd the care to ſeveral Perſons, that all things ſhould be made ready for 
the Magnificence of fuch a Work. 8 | | 
On the day appointed, Weſtminſter-Ha!l was prepared, and adorn'd as ſump- 7, Solemniy 
tuoully as it could be for a day of Coronation. A Throne was erected with a Pa- of his Inaugi- 
vilion, and a Chair of State under it, to which Cromwe# was conducted in an entry, vation. 
aud attendance of his Officers, Military and Civil, with as much State (and the 
Sword carried before him ) as can be imagin'd. When he was fate in his Chair 
ot State, and atter a ſhort Speech, which was but the Prologue of that by the 
Speaker of the Parliament IVithrinztoa, that this promotion might not ſeem to 
e without the Nobility's having any ſhare in it, the Speaker with the Earl of 
Warwick, and N hirlocł, veſted him with a rich Purple Velvet Robe lin'd with 
Ermines ; the Speaker enlarging upon the Majeſty and the Integrity of that Robe. 


85 the Speaker preſented him with a fair Bible of the largeſt Edition, richly 
ound ; then he, in the name of all the People, girded a Sword about him; 
nd laſtly preſented him a Scepter of Gold which he put into his hand, and made 


bim a large Gitcourſe of thoſe Emblems of Government and Authority, Upon 
Drag the 
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He Adjourns 
his Parliament 
toJanuarythe 
20. His Act i- 
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cancy of Far- 
liament. 


the cloſe of which, there being little wanting to à perfect formal Corona. 


tion, but a Crown and an Arch-Biſhop, he took his Oath, adminiſter'd to him 
by the Speaker, in theſe words (which amongſt other things had been ſettled by 
an explanatory Petition and Advice) © I do in the Preſence, and by the Name 
ce of Almighty God, promiſe and ſwear, that to the utmoſt of my power, I wil 
cc uphold, and maintain the true Reform'd Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion in the 
cc purity thereof, as it is Contain'd in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
« Teſtament ; and to the utmoſt of my power, and underſtanding, encourage 
ce the Profeſſion and Profeſſors of the ſame ; and that to the utmoſt of my power 
<«« will endeavour, as chief Magiſtrate of theſe three Nations, the maintenance 


c and preſerving of the Peace and Safety, and juſt Rights and Privileges of the 


«« People thercot; and ſhall in all things, according to the beſt of my knowledge 
« and power, govern the People of theſe three Nations according to Law. 
AFTER this there remain'd nothing but Feſtivals, and Proclamations of his 
Power and Authority to be made in the City of London, and with all imaginable 
haſt throughout the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and TLeland; which 
was done accordingly. And that he might entirely enjoy the Soveraignty they 
had conferr'd upon him, without any new blaſts, and diſputes, and might be ya- 
cant to the diſpatch of his Domeſtick Affairs, which he had modeli'd, and might 
have time to conſider how to fill his other Houſe with Members fit tor his pur- 
poſe, he adjourn'd his Parliament till January next, as having done as much as was 
neceſſary for one Seſſion. In this vacancy, his greatneſs ſeem'd to be ſo mvc! 
eſtabliſh'd both at home and abroad, as if it could never be ſhaken. He cauled 
all the Officers of his Army, and all Commanders at Sea to ſubſcribe, and ap- 
prove all that the Parliament had done, and to promiſe to obſerve arid detend 
It. | | | 5 | 
_ HEx ſent now for his eldeſt Son Richard; who till this time, had liv'd private- 
ly in the Country upon the Fortune his Wite had brought him, in an ordinary Vil- 


lage in Hamp-ſhire ; and brought him now to the Court, and made him a Privy 
Councellor, and cauſed him to be choſen Chancellor of the Univerſity ct Oxford. 
' Notwithſtanding all which, few People then believ'd that he intended to name 


him for his Succeſſor; he by his diſcourſes often implying, “ that he would 
c name ſuch a Succeſſor, as was in all reſpects equal to the Office: and ſo Men 
« gueſſed this, or that Man, as they thonght moſt like to be eſteem'd by him. 
His ſecond Son Harry who had the Reputation of more Vigour, he had ſent in- 


to Ireland, and made him his Lieutenant of that Kingdom, that he might be ſure 


His Daughters 
_ diſpoſed of in 
Marriage, 


to have no diſturbance from thence. _. | 
_ Hz had only two Daughters unmarried: One of thoſe he gave to the Grand- 
ſon and Heir of the Earl of Warwick, a Man of a great Eſtate, and throughly en- 
gaged in the Cauſe from the beginning; the Other was Married to the Lord 
Viſcount Falconbridge, the owner likewiſe of a very fair Eſtate in Tork-hire, and 
deſcended of a Family eminently Loyal. There were many reaſons to believe, that 
this young Gentleman, being then of about three or four and twenty years ot 
Age, of great Vigour and Ambition, had many good purpoſes, which he thouglt 
that Alliance might qualify and enable him to perform. Theſe Marriages were 
celebrated at White-Hall with all imaginable Pomp and Luſter; and it was ob- 


| ſerv'd, that though the Marriages were perform'd in publick View according to 


the Rites and Ceremonies then in uſe, they were preſently afterwards in private 


Married by Miniſters Ordain'd by Biſhops, and according to the form in the Book 


of Common Prayer ; and this with the privity of Cromwell; who pretended 
to yield to it in compliance with the importunity, and folly of his Paugi- 
ters. 


The Succeſs of TnESH Domeſtick Triumphs were confirm'd, and improv'd by the Succeſs 


his Arms a- 
broad. 


of his Arms abroad. Though the French had no mind to apply thoſe Forces 8?” 
on Dunkirk, which they were obliged, when taken; to put into Cronmwel's hands, 
and ſo march to other places, which they were to conquer to their own uſe, in 
which the ſix thouſand Engliſh under the Command of Raynolds attended them, an 

behaved themſelves eminently well, and in good diſcipline; yet his Embaſladout 
Lockhart made ſuch lively Inſtances witir the Cardinal, with complaints of theft 
breach ot Faith, and ſome Menaces,“ That his Maſter knew where to find a more 
punctual Friend; that aſſoon as they had taken Moatmedy, and St. Venant, the 


3» 4.24 \ 8 » 4 — C 
Army march'd into Flanders; and though the Scaſon of the year was too fat ip 4 
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to engage in a Siege betore Dunkirk they fare down before Mardike ; which was 
look d upon as the moſt difficult part of the Work; which being reduced, would 
facilitate the other very much: And that Fort they took, and deliver'd it into the 
hands of Raynol/ds, with an obligation“ That they would belicge Dunkirk the next 
« year, and make it their firſt Attempt. | 

Bur that which made a noiſe indeed, and Crown'd his Succeſſes was the Vic- 
tory his Fleer, under rhe Command of Blake, had obtain'd over the Spaniard ; 
which, in truth, with all its Circumſtances, was very wonderful, and will never be 
forgotten in Hain, and the Canaries, That Fleet had rode ont all the Winter 
Storms before Cales and the Coalt of Portugal, after they had ſent home thoſe for- 


mer Ships which they had taken of the Weſt Indian Fleet and underſtood by the 


Priſoners, that the other Fleet from Peru, which is always much richer than that 
of Mexico, was undoubtedly at Sea, and would be on the Coaſt by the begin- 
ning of the Spring, it they recety'd not Advertiſement of the Preſence of the Engli/h 
Fleet; in which caſe they were molt like to ſtay at the Canaries, The Admiral 


concluded, that, notwithſtanding all they had done or could do to block up 
Cales, one way or other they would not be without that Advertiſement; and 
therefore reſolv d to fail with the whole Fleet to the length of the Canaries, that, 


if it were poſſible, they might meet with the Galeons before they came thither; 
and if they ſhoald be firſt got in thither, they would then conſider what was to 
be done. 0 5 | 
WIr this reſolution the Fleet ſtood for the Canaries, and about the middle 
of April came thither; and found that the Galeons were got thither before them, 
and had planted themſelves, as they thought, in ſafety. The ſmaller Ships, 


being ten in number, lay in a Semicircle, moor'd along the Shore; and the ſix great 


Galeons (the Fleet conſiſting of ſixteen good Ships) which could not come ſo 
near the Shore, lay with their broad- ſides towards the Offin. Belides this good 
poſture in which all the Ships lay, they were cover'd with a ſtrong Caſtle well 
furniſh'd with Guns; and there were ſix or ſeven ſmall Forts, raiſed in the 
moſt advantageous places of the Bay, every one of them furniſh'd with divers 
good pieces of Cannon; ſo that they were without the leaſt Apprehenſion of 
their want of ſecurity, or imagination that any Men would be ſo deſperate, as to 
aſſault them upon ſuch apparent diſadvantage. 


WukN the Exgliſ Fleet came to the mouth of the Bay of Santa Crux, and the 


any of the Galeons ; however, he reſolv'd to burn them (which was by many 
thought to be equally impoſſible) and ſent Captain Ser with a Squadron of 


the beſt Ships to fall upon the Galeons; which he did very reſolutely ; whilſt other 


Frigats entertain'd the Forts, and leſſer Breaſt-works, with continual Broad-ſides 
to hinder their firing. Then the General coming up with the whole Fleer at- 


ter full four hours fight, they drove the Sparards from their Ships, and poſſeſſed 


them; yet found that their work was not done; and that it was not only im- 
poſlible to carry away the Ships, which they had taken, but that the Wind that had 
brought them into the Bay, and enabled them to Conquer the Enemy, would 
not ſerve to carry them out again; ſo that they lay expoſed to all the Cannon 
from the Shore; which thunder'd upon them. However, they reſolv'd to do 


what was in their power; and ſo, diſcharging their broad-iides upon the Forts 


and Land, where they did great execution, they ſet fire to every Ship, Galeons, 
and others, and burn'd every one of them; which they had no ſooner done, but 
it happen'd the Wind turn'd, and carried the whole Fleet without loſs of one Ship 
Out of the Bay, and put them ſafe to Sea again. 

Tür whole Action was ſo miraculous, that all Men who knew the place, 
wonder'd that any ſober Men, with what Courage ſoever endued, would ever have 


undertaken it ; and they could hardly perſwade themſelves to believe what they 


had done; whilſt the Spaniards comforted themſelves with the belief, that they 
were Devils and not Men who had deſtroyed them in ſuch a manner. So much 
a ſtrong reſolution of bold and couragious Men can bring to paſs, that no reſi- 

ance and advantage of ground can diſappoint them. And it can hardly be im- 
agin'd, how ſmall loſs the Engliſh ſuſtainꝰd in this unparallel'd Action;no one Ship 


Fs. left behind, and the killed and wounded not exceeding two hundred Men, 
When the 


le, 
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The Viftory of 
his Fleet over 
the Spaniard, 


General ſaw in what poſture the Spaniard lay, he thought it impoſſible to bring off 


Slaughter on board the Spaiſh Ships, and on the Shore, was incredi- 
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Blake returns THe Fleet after this, having been long abroad, found it neceſſary to return 
with the Fleer; home. And this was the laſt ſervice pertorm'd by Blake; who Sicker'd in his Re. 
dies mthe turn, and in the very entrance of the Fleet into the Sound of Plymonth, expired 
MP He wanted no Pomp of Funeral when he was dead, Cromwell cauſing him to "I 
brought up by Land to London in all the State that could be; and to encourage 
his Cfficers to venture their Lives, that they might be Pompouſly Buried, he 
was, with all the Solemnity poſſible, and at the Charge of the Publick, Interr'd ll} 
ys Harry the Seventh's Chappel, among the Monuments of the Kings. He was , 
= 4 ee Man of private Extraction; yet had enough | left him by his Father to give him 
a good Education; which his own Inclination diſpoſed him to receive in the 
Univerſity of Oxford; where he took the degree of a Maſter of Arts; and was e- 
nough verſed in Books for a Man who intended not to be of any Profeſſion, hay. 
ing ſufficient of his own to maintain him in the plenty he affected, and having then 
no appearance of Ambition to be a greater Man than he was. He was of a me- 
lancholick and a ſullen Nature, and ſpent his time moſt with Good-fellows, who 
liked his moroſeneſs, and a freedom he uſed in inveighing againſt the Licence ot 
the time, and the power of the Court. They who knew him inwardly, dif. 
cover'd that he had an Anti-Monarchical Spirit, when few Men thought the Go. 
verament in any danger. When the Troubles begun, he quickly declared himſelt 
againſt the King; and having ſome Command in Briſtul, when it was firſt taken by 
Prince Rupert and the Marquis of Hertford, being truſted with the Command of 
a little Fort upon the Line, he refuſed to give it up, after the Governour had ſigu'd 
the Articles of Surrender, and kept it ſome hours after the Prince was in the 
Town, and kill'd ſome of the Soldiers; tor which the Prince reſolv'd to hang him, 
if ſome Friends had not interpoſed for him, upon his want of experience in War; 
and prevailed with him to quit the place by very great importunity, and with 
much difficulty, After this having done eminent Service to the Parliament, eſpeci- 
ally at Taunton, at land, He then betook himſelf wholely to the Sea; and quick- 
ly made himſelf ſignal there. He was the firſt Man that declined the old 
track, and made it manifeſt that the Science might be attained in leſs time 
than was imagin'd ; and deſpiſed thoſe Rules which had been long in pra- 
ice, to keep his Ship and his Men out of danger; which had been held in for- 
mer times a point of great Ability and Circumſpection; as if the principal Art re- 
quiſite in the Captain of a Ship had been to be ſure to come home ſafe again, 
He was the firſt Man who brought the Ships to contemn Caſtles on ſhore, which 
had been thought ever very formidable, and were diſcover'd by him to make a 
noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
firſt that infuſed that proportion of Courage into the Sea-men, by making them 
ſee by experience, what mighty things they could do, if they were reſolv'd; and 
taught them to fight in Fire as well as upon Water: And though he hath been 
very well imitated and followed, he was the firſt that gave the Example of that 
kind of Naval Courage, and bold and reſolute Atchievements. | 
The Parli - Ar TER all this Luſtre and Glory, in which the Protector ſeem'd to flouriſh, 
ment comes the ſeaſon of the year threaten'd ſome tempeſt and foul weather. Jaxuary brought 
together Janu- the Parliament again together. They did not reaſſemble with the ſame tem- 
ary the 20th. per, and reſignation, in which they parted; and it quickly appear'd how unſecure 
new Inſtitutions of Government are; and when the Contrivers of them have 
rovided, as they think, againſt all miſchievous Contingencies, they find, that 
they have unwarily left a gap open to let their Deſtruction in upon them. 
CROUwEIL IT thought he had ſufficiently provided for his own ſecurity, and 
to reſtrain the inſolence of the Commons, by having call'd the other Houſe ; which 
by the Petition and Advice was to be done: and having fill'd it, for the moſt part, 
with the Officers of the Army, and ſuch others as he had good reaſon to be con- 
fident of. So on the twentieth of January, the day appointed to meet (whereas, 
before. the Parliament uſed to attend him in the Painted Chamber, when he 
hid any thing to ſay to them; now) he came to the Houſe of Lords; where his 
new Creations were ; then he ſent the Gentleman Uſher of the black Rod to call 
the Commons to him. And they being conducted to the Bar of that Hows, 
I= to He being placed in his Chair under a Cloth of State, begun his Speech in the o“ 
en. Style, © My Lords, and You the Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of the Houte 
of Commons: And then diſcourſed ſome particulars, which he recommende 


to them; chanked them “ For their fair Correſpondence the laſt Seſſion; uy 5 
ce ſurec 


Cromwell 
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& ſured them, © If they would continue to proſecute his Deſigns, they ſhould 
c be call'd the bleſfed of the Lord, and Generations to come ſhould blets 
© them. | 
Burt aſſoon as the Commons came to their Houſe, they cauſed the third Ar- 
ticle of the Petition and Advice to be read; by which it was provided, that no 
Members legally choſen ſhould be excluded from the pertormance of their Duty, 
but by conſent of that Houſe of which they were Members. Upon which, they z, Houſe of 
roceeded to the calling over their Houſe, and readmitted preſently all thoſe CORE os. 
who had been excluded tor refuſing to ſign that Recognition of the Protector; amt all 
and by this means, above a hundred of the moit inveterate Enemies the Protector e Mem- 
had, came and ſate in the Houſe ; among whom were Sr. Harry Vane, Haſlerrg, 5 e 
and many other ſignal Men; who had muchi the more Credit and Intereſt in the 4, „ Pd 
Houſe, for having been excluded for their fidelity to the Common-wealtn; many of Clauſy in 
of thoſe who had ſubſcribed it, valuing themſelves tor having thereby become In- s Petition 
ſtruments to introduce them again, who could never otherwite have come to be ad Advice. 
readmitted. | 
As$s00N as theſe Men came into the Houſe, they begun to queſtion the Autho- 8 
rity and Juriſdiction of the other Houſe; „that it was true, the Petition and Ad- ur 1 
« ice had admitted there ſhould be ſuch an Houſe; but that it ſhould bea Houſe wards.” 
« of Peers, that they ſhould be called Ay Lords, there was no proviſion; nor did 
« jt appear what Juriſdiction it ſhould have : that it would be a very ridiculous 
« thing, if they ſhould ſuffer thoſe who were created by themſelves, and ſate only 
« by Their Vote, to be better Men than They, and to have a Negative Voice 
« to controle their Maſters. When they had enough vilified them, they queſti- 
on'd the Protector's Authority to ſend Writs to call them thither: © Who gave 
e him that Authority to make Peers? that it had been the proper buſineſs of that 
“ Houſe to have provided for all this; which it is probable they would have done 
e at this meeting, if he had not preſumptuouſly taken that Soveraign power up- 
on him. 5 „ 
CkOoM WELL was excecdingly ſurpriſed, and perplexed with this new Spirit; 
and found that he had been ſhort-ſighted in not having provided, ar the {ame time, 
tor the filling his Houſe of Cofnmons, when he erected his other of Peers: for 
he had taken away thoſe out of thar Houſe who were the boldeſt Speakers, and 
beſt able to oppoſe this torrent, to inſtitute this other Houſe, without ſupplying 
thoſe other places by Men who could as well undergo the Work of the other. 
However he made one effort more; and Conven'd both Houſes before him; and Cromwell 
very Magiſterially, and in a Dialect he had never uſed before, reprehended them Convenes 
for preſuming to queſtion his Authority. © The other Houſe, he ſaid, were oo Houſes 
Lords, and ſhould be Lords; and commanded Them © to enter upon ſuch bu- f —— 
ſineſs, as might be for the benefit, not the diſtraction of the Common-wealth; os 
* which he would with God's Help prevent. And when he found this Animad- 
verſion did not reform them, but that they continued in their preſumption, and 
every day improv'd their reproaches and contempt of him, he went to his Houle , Diſſolo 
of Lords upon the fourth of February; and ſending for the Commons, after he had 2547 Fanz. 
uled many ſharp expreſſions of indignation, he told them, “ that it concern'd his ment Feb. 
: Intereſt, as much as the Peace and Tranquillity of the Nation, to diſſolve that * 
Parliament; and therefore he did put an end to their fitting. So that Cloud 
was, for the preſent, diſſipated, that threaten'd ſo great a Storm. 
THz Parlizment being diflolv'd, Cromwell found himſelf at eaſe to proſecute his 
other deſigns. After the taking of Mardike, Raynolds, who was Commander in 
Chief of that Body of the Engliſh in the Service of Fance, endeavouring to give Raynolds caft 
his Friends in Enpland a viſit, was, together with ſome other Officers, who ac- rx Fg 
companied him, cat away, and drown'd at Sea ; upon which, before the diſſo- Sur of Le 8 
lution of the Parliament, Lockhart, who was the Protector's Embaſſadour in Fance, 
Was deſign'd to take that Charge upon him; and all things, which were to be 
ranſported from England, for the proſecution of the buſineſs in Flanders the next 
d.. 8 were diſpatch'd with the more care, and punctuality, that there might 
no rcom left for the Cardinal to imagine that the Protector was in any degree 
Ferplexed with the contradiction, and ill humour ot the Parliament. 
SSOOX as he was rid of That, he thought it as neceſſary to give ſome In- 
ances at home, how little he teared thoſe Men who were thought to be ſo much 
us Rivals in power, and in the opinion of the Army, that he durſt not diſoblige 
5 c them 
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Cromwell 
turns Lambert 
out of the 
Army. 


them. And therefore, after ſome ſharp expoſtulations with Lambert, who was 
as poſitive in his own humour, he ſent to him for his Commiſſion; which he ſul- 
lenly gave up, when there was a general imagination that he would have refuſed to 
have deliver'd it. So he was depriv'd of his Regiment, his authority in the Army 
and of being Major General in the North, in an inſtant, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of contradiction or murmur, and the Officers Cromwe/ ſubſtituted in 
the ſeveral places, found all the obedience that had been paid to the other; and 
Lambert retired to his Garden as unviſited and untaken notice of, as if he had 
never been in authority; which gave great reputation to the Protector, that he 
Was entire Maſter of his Army. : 

HE had obſerved, throughout the Parliament, that the Major Generals were 
extreamly odious to the People, as they had been formidable to him. For whilit 


his Party were proſecuting to have his Authority confirm'd to him, and that he 


Me abridges 
the power of 
his Major 
Generals. 


He acquaints 
the L. Mayor 
&c. of the City 
 awvith a Plot of 
the Cavaliers 
and the Mar- 
quis of Or- 
mond's being 
in England, 


might have the Title of King conterr'd upon him, Lambert was as ſollicitous to 
have the Major Generals confirm'd by Parliament, and to have their depen- 
dence only upon it; which, with the authority they had of liſting Men in a readi- 
neſs, would have made their power, and their ſtrength, in a ſhort time to be e- 
qual to the other's. Now that was over, Cromwell was content to continue their 
Names, that they might ſtill be formidable in the Counties, but Abridged them 
of all that power which might be inconvenient to Himſelf. 

Hz took likewiſe an occaſion from an accident that happen'd, to amuſe the 
People with the apprehenſion of Plots at home to facilitate an Invaſion from a- 
broad; and ſending for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to attend him, he made 
them a large diſcourſe of the danger they were in of being ſurpriſed ; © That there 
« was a deſign to ſeiſe upon the Tower; and at the ſame time that there ſhould 
ebe a general Inſurrection in the City of the Cavaliers, and diſcontented Party, 
«© whulit the City remain'd ſo ſecure, that they had put their Militia into no poſ- 
ce ture tobe ready to preſerve themſelves in ſuch an Attempt ; but on the contrary, 
ce that they were ſo negligent in their Diſcipline, that the Marquis of Ormond had 
« Jain ſecurely in the City full three Weeks without being diſcover'd; who was 
ce ſent over by the King to countenance a general Inſurrection, whilſt the King 


cc himſelf, he ſaid, had ten thouſand Men ready at Bruges, with two and twenty 


ce Ships, with which he meant to invade ſome other more Northern part of the 
« Kingdom. He wiſh'd them“ To loſe no time in putting their Militia into a 
« good poſture, and to make very ſtrict ſearches to diſcover what Strangers were 


„ harbour'd within the Walls of the City, and to keep good Watches every Night. 


Many Perſons 
ſeiſed on upon 
that Account. 


The King's 
Affairs in 
Flanders. 


He order'd double Guards to be ſet about the Tower; and that they might ſec 
that there was more than ordinary Occaſion for all this, he cauſed very many Per- 
ſons of all conditions moſt of them ſuch as were reaſonably to be ſuſpected to be 
of the King's Party, to be ſurpriſed in the Night in their Beds (for thoſe circum- 
ſtances made all that was done to be the more notorious) and after ſome ſnort 
Examination, to be ſent to the Tower; and to other Priſons; for there was, at the 
ſame time, the ſame ſeverity uſed in the ſeveral Counties; for the better explana- 
tion, and underſtanding whereof, it will be neceſſary now that We return to 
Flanders. . | | 
W1rTHIN little more than two Months after the King's coming to Bruges 
the little Treaty which had been ſign'd by the Arch-Duke with the King, wasſent 
ratified from Madrid by the King of Spain, with many great compliments; which 
the King was willing ſhould be believ'd to be of extraordinary importance. 
After wonderful excuſes of the Lowneſs of their affairs in all places, which dil- 
abled them to perform thoſe Services which are due from, and to agreat King, the) 
jet his Majeſty know, « That the Catholick King had aſſigned ſo many Crowns 
as amounted to ſix thouſand Guilders,to be paid every Month towards 2 Royal 


Aid; and half {o much more, for the ſupport of the Duke of Gloceſter; that 


« though the Sum was very ſmall, it was as much as their neceſſities would bear; 
<« and the ſmallneſs would be recompenced by the punctuality of the payment; 
the firſt payment being to be made about the middle of the next Month; without 
raking notice that the King had been already in that Country near three 
Months, during which time he had not received the leaſt Preſent, or aſſiſtance 
towards his ſupport. 8 
Tur were willing that the King ſhould raiſe four Regiments of Foot, whic 


ould march with their Army, until the King ſhould find the ſeaſon _ 
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make an Invaſion with that other ſupply which they were bound by the Treaty to 
ive. But for the railing thoſe tour Regiments, there was not one penny al- 
od; or any other encouragement, than little Quarters to bring their Men to; 
and, after their Muſter, the common allowance of Bread. However the King 
was glad of the opportunity to employ, and diſpoſe of many Officers and Soldiers, 
who Hock'd to him from the time of his firſt coming into Flanders. He reſolv'd to 
raiſe one Regiment of Guards, the Command whereof he gave tothe Lord Mini- 
deorth, which was to do duty in the Army as Common Men, till his Majeſt 
ſaould be in ſuch a polture, that they might be brought about his Perſon. The 
Marquis of Ormond had a Regiment in order to be commanded by his Lieutenant 
Colonel, that the Ji might be tempted to come over. The Earl of Rocheſter 
would have a Regiment, that ſuch Officers and Soldiers might reſort to, who 
wers deſirous to ſerve under his Command: And becauſe the Scots had many Ot- 
ficers about the Court, who pretended that they could draw many of their Coun- 
try Men to them, the King gave the fourth Regiment to the Lord Newburgh; a 
Nobleman of that Kingdom, of great courage; who had ſerv'd his Father and 
himſelf with very ſignal fidelity. Thoſe four Regiments were raiſed with more 
expedition than can be imagined, upon ſo little encouragement, | 
As$o00N as rhe Treaty was confirm'd, in truth, from the time that his Ma- 
jeſty came into Flanders, and that he reſoly'd to make as entire a Conjunction with 
the Spaniards as they would permit, he gave notice to the King of France, that he 
would no longer receive that Penſion, which, during the time he had remain'd 
at Cologne, had been reaſonably well paid; but, after his coming into Flanders, he 
never would receive any part of it. 5 | 5 
Tun Spanih Army was at this time before Conde; a place Garriſon'd by the 
French between Valenciennes, and Cambray; which was inveſted now by Don Juan; 
who finding that the greateſt part of the Garriſon conſiſted of T, and that 
there was in it a Regiment commanded by Mucker), a Nephew of the Marquis 
of Or mond, he thought this a good ſeaſon to manifeſt the dependence the Ii, had 
upon the King; and therefore writ to his Majeſty at Bruges, and deſired that 
he would ſend the Marquis to the Camp; which his Majeſty could not refuſe; 
and the Marquis was very willing to go thither; and at the ſame time the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was ſent to Bruſſels (under pretence of ſolliciting the pay- 
ment of the three firſt Months, which were aſſign'd to the King) to confer with 
Don Alonzo de Cardinas upon all ſuch particulars as might be neceſſary, to ad- 
Juſt ſome deſign for the Winter upon England; Don Juan, and the Marquis of Car- 
racena referring all things which related to England to Don Alonzo, and being very 
glad that the Chancellor went to Bruſſels at the ſame time that the Marquis went 
to the Camp, that ſo a correſpondence between them two might aſcertain any 
thing that ſhould be deſired on either fide. | 


Co ND was reduced to ſtreights by the time the Marquis came thither ; who 
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was receiv'd with much more civility by Don Juan, at leaſt by the Marquis of 


Carracena, than any Man who related to the King, or indeed than the King him- 
elf. The thing they deſired of him was, that when the Garriſon ſhould be re- 
duced, which was then Capitulating, he would prevail with thoſe of the 175 


Nation, when they march'd out, to enter into the Spaniſh Service, that is, as they 


call'd it, to ſerve their own King: For they talked of nothing but going over in 
the Winter into England; eſpecially they deſired that his Nephew Muskery, who 
had the reputation of a ſtout and an excellent Officer, as in truth he was, would 
come over with his Regiment, which was much the beſt, whatever the other 
would do. Alfter the Capitulation was figned, the Marquis eaſily found opportu- 
nty to confer with his Nephew, and the other Officers of the ſeveral Regiments. 
When he had inform'd them of the King's pleaſure, and that the entring into the 
lervice of the Spaniard was, for the preſent, neceſſary in order to the King's ſer- 
vice, the other Regiments made no ſcrupleot it; and engaged aſſoon as they march'd 
out, to go whither they ſnould be directed. 8 

ONLY Mauskery expreſsly refuſed that either himſelf, or any of his Men ſhould 
leave their Colours, till, according to his Articles, they ſhould march into Fraxce. 
He ſaid, „It was not conſiſtent with his honour to do otherwiſe. But he de- 
Clared, © That aſſoon as he ſhould come into France, he would leave his Regi- 
* mentin their Ouarters; and would himſelf Ride to the Court and demand his 


6c g 5 i _ : > F 
Paſs; which by his contract with the Cardinal was to be given to him, when- 
Yyyy | ever 
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« eyer his own King ſhould demand his Service; and his Regiment ſhow d like- 
cc wiſe be permitted to march with him. It was urged to him, That it was now in 
ce his own power to diſpoſe of himſelf; which he might lawfully do; bur chat 
ce when he was found in France, he would no more have it in his power. He ſaid. 
c He was bound to ask his diſmiffion, and the Cardinal was bound to give it: 
« And when he had done His part, he was very confident the Cardinal would 
& not break his word with him; but if he ſhould, he would get nothing by it ; 
cc for he knew his Men would follow him whitherſoever he went; and therefore 
« deſired his Uncle to ſatisfy himſelf; and to aſſure the King and Don Juan that 
ce he would, within fix weeks, return; and if he might have Quarters aflign'q him 
« his Regiment ſhould be there within few days after him. Ir was in vain 
to preſs him farther, and the Marquis telling Don Juan, that he believ'd he would 
keep his word, he was contented to part kindly with him; and had a much bet. 
ter eſteem of him than of the other Officers, who came to him, and brought over 
their Men without any Ceremony. 1 Z 
MusxEeRryY march'd away with the reſt of the Garriſon; and aſſoon as he 

was in France, rode to Paris; where the Cardinal then was; who receiv'd him 
with extraordinary Grace; but when he ask'd his diſmiſſion, and urged his Ca- 
pitulation, the Cardinal, by all imaginable Careſſes, and promiſes of à penſion 
endeayour'd to divert him from the inclination ; told him, That this was only to 
& ſerve the Spaniard, and not his own King; who had not employment for him; 
ce that if he would ſtay in their Service till the King had need of him, he would 
« take care to ſend him, and his Regiment, in a better Condition to his Majeſ- 
ce ty, than they were now in. When he could neither with promiſes, nor re- 
proaches, divert him from r their Service, he gave him a Paſs only for 
Himſelf; and expreſsly refuſed to diſmiſs the Regiment; averring, © That he was 
cc not bound to it, becauſe there could be no pretence that they could ſerye 
« the King; who had no uſe of them, nor where withall to pay them. 
MuskERT took what he could get, his own Paſs; and made haſt to the 
place where his Regiment was; and after he had given them ſuch directions as he 
thought neceſſary, he came away only with two or three Servants to Bruſſels ;and 
deſired Don Juan to aſſign him convenient Quarters for his Regiment; which he 
very willingly did; and he no ſooner gave notice to them whither they ſhould 
come, but they behaved themſelves ſo, that, by ſixes and ſevens, his whole Re- 


giment, Officers and Soldiers, to the number of very near eight hundred, came 
to the place aſſignd them; and brought their Armes with them; which the Sau- 


iard was amazed at; and ever after very much valued him, and took as much care 
for the preſervation of that Regiment, as of any that was in their Service. 

Wurd the Marquis propoſed any thing that concern'd the King, during the 
time he was in the Army, Don Juan ſtill writ to Don Alonzo to confer with the 
Chancellor ot the Exchequer about it; who found Don Alonxo in all reſpects ſo 
untractable, and ſo abſolutely govern'd by the 1-jþ Jeſuit, who filled his head with 
the hopes of the Levellers, that, after he had receiv'd the Money that was aſſi- 
gn'd to the King, he return'd to Bruges, as the Marquis did from the Army, when 
the buſineſs of Conde was over. x SO. 

Ir was well enough known, at leaſt generally believ'd, from the time that 
the ſecret confidence begun between Cromwell and the Cardinal, and long before 
Lockhart appear'd there as Embaſſadour, that the Cardinal had not only promit- 


ed, That the King ſhould receive no aſſiſtance from thence ; but that no body 


The Cardinal 
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« who related to his Service, or againſt whom any exception ſhould be taken, 
ee ſhould be permitted to reſide in France; and that as the King had already 
been driven thence; ſo when the time ſhould be ripe, the Duke of York would 
be likewiſe neceſſitated to leave that Kingdom. And now, upon the Kings 
coming into Flanders, and upon the coming over of the ſix thouſand Eng/jþ for the 
Service of France, and the publication of the Treaty with Cromwell, the Frenc 
did not much deſire to keep that Article ſecret which provided againſt the King's 


reſiding in that Kingdom, ind for the excluſion of the Duke of ork and many 


other Perſons by name who attended upon the King, and ſome who had Charges 
in the Army. And the Cardinal, and the Queen, with ſome ſeeming regret, com- 
municated it to the Duke, as a thing they could not refuſe, and infinitely lament- 


ed, with many proteflions of kindneſs and everlaſting reſpect ; and all yy 
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Enfidence, and that he might know it ſome time before it vas to be executed by 
his departure. | 3 by 

AmoNnG3T thoſe who by that ſecret Article were to leave the French Service, 
the Earl of Briſtol was one; whoſe Name was, as was generally Believ'd, put in- 
ro the Article by the Cardinal, rather than by Cromwell. F or the Earl, having re- 
ceird very great Obligations from the Cardinal, thought his Intereſt greater in 
the Queen than in truth it was (according to his Natural Cuſtom of deceiving 
himſeſt and {o, in the Cardinal's difgrace and retirement, had ſhew'd himſelt leis 
incined to his return than he ought to have been; which the Cardinal never for- 
gave; yet treated him with the fame familiarity as before (which the Earl took 
for pure Priendſbip) untill the time came for the publiſhing this Treaty, when the SE. 
Earl was Lieutenant General of the Army in Taly. Then he ſent for him; and 
bewalled the Condition that France was in, © Which obliged them to receive T5- Far! of 
« Commands from Cremwel, which were very uneaſy to them; then told him, a order d 
« thac he could ſtay no longer in their Service, and that they mult be compeli'd Fe mY leave 
« ig at{miſs the Duke of Tk himſelf; but made infinite profeſſions of kindneſs, and 22 5 
« That they would part with him, as with a Man that had done them great 
Service. The Earl who could always much better bear ill Accidents then pre- 
rent them, believ'd that all proceeded from the Malice of Cromwell; and quickly 
had the Image of a better Fortune in his fancy than that he was to quit; and ſo ſet- 

ting his heart upon the getting as good a ſupply of Money from them, as he 
could, and the Cardinal deſiring to part fairly with him, he receiv'd ſuch a Pre- 
ſent, as enabled him to remove with a handſome Equipage in Servants and Horſes. 5 
So he came directly for Bruges to the King; to whom he had made himſelf in ſome 2 rw 
degree gracious before his Majeſty left Paris. But his buſineſs there was only to King. ; 
preſent his Duty to his Majeſty; where after he had ſtay'd two or three days, he 
made his Journey to the Army to offer his Service to Don Juan without ſo much 
as defiring any recommendation from the Kmg. | 

THERE was nothing more known; than that the Spaniard had all imaginable 
prejadice and hatred againſt the Earl, both for the little kindneſs he had ſhew'd 
towards them in England, whilſt he was Secretary of State, of which Don Alon- 
75 Was 2 faithful Remembrancer, and for the more than ordinary Animoſity he 
had exprefied againſt them from the time that he had been in the French Service; 
which anger'd them the more, becauſe he had been born in Spain. He had 
then likewiſe render'd himſelf particularly odious to Flanders; where he was pro- 
claun d, and deteſted, in all the Rhymes and Songs of the Country, for the ſavage 

Outrages his Forces had committed by Fire and Plunder, two years before, 
when he made a Winter Incurſion with his Troops into that Country, and com- 
mitted greater Waſt than ever the French themſelves had done, when the For- 
ces were Commanded by them. Upon all which, his Friends diflwaded him 
at Bruges from going to the Spaniſh Army, where he would receive very cold 
treatment. But he ſmiled at the advertiſement; and told them, That all the 
time he was in France, he was out of his Sphere; and that his own Genius 
© aways diſpoſed him to Spain; where he was now reſolv'd to make his For- 
tune. And with this confidence he left Bruges, and went to the Army, 
wien it had newly taken Conde; where he found his reception ſuch both from Don 
Juan and the Marquis of Carracena, as he had reaſon to expect; which did not at 
all deje& him. . 

Hr was preſent when Don Juan Eat, and when he uſed to diſcourſe of all Ingrari * 
things at large; and moſt willingly of Scholaſtick points, if his Conteſior, or any bimſelf 1vieh 
other Learned Perſon, was preſent. The Earl always interpoſed in thoſe diſ- Don Juan, 
Courſes with an admirable acuteneſs, which, beſides his exactneſs in the Saniſb not withtand-) 

nguage, made his Parts wonder'd at by every Body; and Don Juan begun to DE LE Rr: 
very much pleaſed with his Company; and the more, becauſe he was much Spanier bo 1 
ren to ſpeculations in Aſtrology; in which he found the Earl ſo much more con- againſt him. 
Vertant than any Man he had met with, that, within a Week after he had firſt ſeen 
n, he deſired the Earl to calculate his Nativity. In a word, his preſence grew 
0 be very acceptable to Don Juan; which when the Marquis of Carracena diſ- 

M149, he likewiſe treated him with more reſpect; in which he found likewiſe 
us account: for the Earl having been Lieutenant General of the French Army 
"er Prince Thomas, in Conjunction with the Duke of Modena, againſt Milan 
Very year before, when the Marquis of Carracena was Governour there, he 
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could both diſcourſe the ſeveral Tranſactions there with the Marquis, and knew 


how to take fit occaſion, both in his preſence and abſence, to magnity his Con- 
duct in ſignal Actions; which the Marquis was very glad to ſee, and hear, that 
he did very frequently. And Don Alonzo being ſent for to the Army to conſult ſome 
Affair, though he had all imaginable deteſtation of the Earl, and had prepared as 
much prejudice towards him in Don Juan andthe Marquis, when he found him in 
fo much favour with both, he treated him likewiſe with more regard; and was well 
content to hear himſelt commended by him for underſtanding the Affairs of Eng- 
land; which he deſired Don Juan and the Marquis ſhould believe him to do. $9 
that before he had been a Month in Flanders, he had perfectly reconciled himſelf 
to the Court, and to the Army; and ſuppreſſed, and diverted all the prejudice that 
had been againſt him; and Don Juan invited him to ſpend the Winter with him at 
Bruſſels. | | | 

1 HERE was another Accident likewiſe fell out at this time, as if it had been 
produced by his own Stars. The French had yet a Garriſon at a place call'd 
St. Ghiſlain; which being within few Leagues of Bruſſels, infeſted the whole Coun- 
try very much, and even put them into Mutiny againſt the Court, that they would 
think of any other Expedition before they had reduced that Garriſon; which was 
ſo ſtrong that they had once attempted it, and were obliged to deſiſt. Half 
the Garriſon were 1rj, under the Command of Schomberg, an Officer of the firſt 
Rank.. Some of the Officers were nearly ally'd to Sr. George Lane, who was Se— 
cretary to the Marquis of Ormond, and had written to him to know © Whether the 
<« giving up that place would be a Service to the King? And if it would, they 
e would undertake it. The Marquis ſent his Secretary to inform the Earl of B.. 
tol of it; who looked upon it as an opportunity ſent from Heaven to raiſe his For- 
tune with the Spaniard. He communicated it to Don Juan, as 4 matter in his 
own diſpoſal, and to be conducted by Perſons who had a dependence upon him, but 
yet who intended it only asa Service to the King. So now he be came entrulted 
between the King and Don Juan which he had from the beginning contrived 
to be; Don Juan being very glad to find he had ſo much Intereſt in the King, 
and the King well pleaſed that he had ſuch Credit with Don Juan, of whole Al- 
ſiſtance in the next Winter he thought he ſhould have much uſe; for all Attempts 


upon England muſt be in the Winter, In a word, this Affair of St. GHiſlain was 
very acceptable to the Saniards; their Campagne being ended without any other 


conſiderable Action than the taking of Conde. They foreſaw a very ſad year would 
ſucceed, if they ſhould enter into the Field, where they were ſure the French 
would be early, and leave St. Ghiſain behind them; and they ſhould run more ha- 
zard if they begun with the Siege of that place; and therefore they authoriſed the 


Earl to promiſe great rewards in Money, and Penſions, to thoſe Officers, and 


Soldiers, who would contribute to the reduction of it. The matter was ſo well 


carried, that Don Juan aſſembling his Army together a little before Chriſtmas, 1 
a very great froſt, and coming before the place, though Schomberg diſcover'd the 
Conſpiracy, and apprehended two or three of the Officers; yet the Soldiers 
which were upon the Guards in ſome out-Forts, declaring themſelves at the 


ſame time, and receiving the Spaniards, he was compell'd to make Conditions, 


and to give up the place, that he might have liberty to march away with the 
reſt. | NN : 

T 1s Service was of very great importance to the Spaniard, and no leſs de- 
triment to the French, and conſequently gave great Reputation to the Earl; who 
then came to the King at Bruges, and ſaid all that he thought fit of Du Juul 
to the King, and, amongſt the reſt, © that Don Juan adviſed his Majeſty to ſend 


e ſome diſcreet Perſon to Madrid, to ſollicite his affairs there; but that he did 


« not think the Perſon he had deſign'd to ſend thither (who was Sr. Hau de 
Vice, that had been long Reſident in Bruſſels) © would be acceptable there. This 
was only to introduce another Perſon, who was dear to him, Sr. Hen) Benet, 
who had been formerly in his Office when he was Secretary of State, and 
bred by him; and was now Secretary to the Duke of Tork; but upon the Factions 
that were in that Family was ſo uneaſy in his place, that he deſired to be in any 
other Poſt; and was about this time come to the King, as a forerunner to inform 
him of the Duke of Tork's purpoſe to be ſpeedily with him, being Within few 
days to take his leave of the Court of Fance. Bennet had been long 4 Perſon ve- 


ry acceptable to the Wing; and therefore his Majeſty readily conſented, po 
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ſhould go to Madrid inſtead of de Vic: So he return'd with the Earl to Bruſſels, He obtains of | 

that he might be preſented, and made known to Don Juan; from whom the Earl - x — 

doubted not to procure particular recommendation. 3 ſould be ſent 
THz time was now come that the Duke of Tork found it neceſſary to leave *g4ygy +9 Ma- 

Paris, and ſo came to the King to Bruges; where there were then all che viſible drid. | 

hopes of the Crown of England together, and all the Royal Iſſue of the late King . e of 

the Princeſs Henrietta only excepted; for, beſides the King and his two Brothers, works l 8 a 

the Dukes of Vork and Gloceſter, the Princes Royal of Orange made that her way .,,,,; +, 2b 

fom Paris into the Low Countries and ſtay'd there ſome days with her Bro- King az Bru- 

thers. | Ses. | 
Ir was at this time that the King made the Chancellor of the Exchequer Lord es — 

Chancellor of England, Sr. Edward Herbert, who was the laſt Lord Keeper of the quer made 

Great Seal, being lately dead at Paris. Now the King put the Seal, which he Lora Chancel- 

dad till then kept Himſelf, into the hands of the Chancellor; which he receiv'd lor. 

very unwillingly : But the King firſt employed the Marquis of Ormond, with whom 

his Majeſty knew he had an entire Friendſhip, to dii/pole him to receive it; 

which when he could not do (he giving him many reaſons, beſides his own unfit- 

neſs, why there was no need ot ſuch an Officer, or indeed any uſe of the Great 

Seal till the King ſhould come into England; and © That his Majeſty found {one 

« eaſe in being without ſuch an Officer, that he was not troubled with thoſe 

« Suites, which he would be, if the Seal were in the hands of a proper Officer to be 

« uſed, ſince every Body would be then importuning the King tor the Grant of Ot- 

« fices, Honours, and Lands, which would give him great vexation to refuſe, and 

« do him as great miſchief by granting. The which when the Marquis told the 
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| King) his Majeſty himſelf went to the Chancellor's Lodging, and took notice of 


what the Marquis had told him; and ſaid, © He would deal truly and freely with 
« him; that the principal reaſon which he had alledged againſt receiving the Seal, 
vas the greateſt reaſon that diſpoſed him to confer it upon him. Thereupon he 
pulled Letters out of his Pocket, which he receiv'd lately from Paris for the Grant 
of ſeveral Reverſions in England of Offices, and of Lands; one whereof was of 
the Queen's Houſe and Lands of Oat lands, to the fame Man who had purchaſed 
it from the State; who would willingly have paid a good Sum of Money to that 
Perſon who was to procure ſuch a confirmation of his Title; the draught whereof 
was prepared at London, upon confidence that it would have the Seal preſently put 
toit; which being in the King's owr. hand, none need, as they thought, to be 
privy to the ſecret. His Majeſty told him alſo of many other Importunities, 
with which he was every day diſquieted ; and © That he ſaw no other remedy to 
te give himſelf eaſe, than to put the Seal out of his own keeping, into ſuch hands 
* as would not be importuned, and would help him to deny. And thereupon he 
conjured the Chancellor to receive that Truſt, with many gracious promiſes of his 
Favour and protection. Whereupon the Earl of Briſtul, and Secretary Nicholas, 
uling likewiſe Their perſwaſions, he ſubmitted to the King's pleaſure; who de- 
lirer d the Seal to him in the Counſel, in the Chriſtmas time in the year 1657; 
which particular is only fit to be mention'd, becauſe many great Affairs, and ſome 
Iterations accompanied, though not attended upon it. 1 
Ar ER ſo long and fo dark a retirement in Cologne, the King's very coming 
into Handers raiſed the Spirits of his Friends in England. And when they were 
aſſured that there was a Treaty ſign'd between his Majeſty and the King of 
Pain, they made no doubt of an Army ſufficient to begin the buſineſs, and then 
that the general affections of the Kingdom would finifh ir. The King, who had 
hitherto reftrain'd his Friends from expoſing themſelves to unneceſſary dangers, 
thought it vow fit to encourage them to put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that 
they might be ready to joyn with him when he appear'd; which he hoped the 
Pariard would enable him to do in the depth of Winter. Several Meſſengers 
were ſent from England to aſſure him, That there was ſo univerſal a readineſs Tranſations 
there, that they could hardly be perſwaded to ſtay to expect the King, but of the King's 
** they would begin the Work Themſelves: Yet they complain'd much of the 
ackwardneſs of thoſe who were moſt truſted by the King, and They again as 
much inveighed againſt the raſhneſs and precipitation of the other, That they 
would ruin themſelves, and all People who ſhould joyn with them. 
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Taz King was much perplexed to diſcover this diſtemper amongſt thoſe, who, 
if they were united, would find the Work very hard; and though he preter'd in 
his own opinion the judgement of thoſe that were molt wary, yet it concern d 
him to prevent the other from appearing in an unſeaſonable Engagement; and there. 
fore He ſent to them, and conjured them To attempt nothing, till he ſent x 
* Perſon to them, who, if they were ready, ſnould have Authority enough to per- 
« {wade the reſt to a conjunction with them, and ſhould himſelf be fit to con- 
«© duct them in any reaſonable Enterpriſe. : 

TEE Marquis of Ormond had frankly offer'd to the King, that he would pri. 
ce vately go into England, and confer with thoſe who were molt forward; and if 
* he found, that their counſels were diſcreetly laid, he would encourage them, 
* and unite all the reſt of them; and it matters were not ripe, he would compoſe 
ce them to be quiet; and there was no Man in Exgland affected to the King's Sex. 
vice, who would not be readily adviſed by him. The Chancellor would by ng 
means conſent to his Journey, as an unreaſonable Adventure upon an improbable de- 
ſign, ſeeing no ground to imagine they could do any thing. But the Marquis 
exceedingly undervalued any imagination of danger; and it cannot be concew'd, 
with what ſecurity all Men ventut'd everyday, in the height of Cromwel's jealouſy 
and vigilance, to go into England, and to ſtay a Month in London, and return again. 
The King conſenting to the Journey, the chief care was, that the Marquis's, 
abſence from Bruges might not create jealouſy, and diſcourſe, © Whither he thonld 
* be gone. Therefore it was for ſome time diſcourſed, That the Marquis 
« of Ormond was to go into Germany to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known 
to have aftection for the King) and © Thar he ſhould from thence bring with him 
e two Regiments for the Service of his Majeſty. - 

THESE diſcourſes being generally made and believ'd, the Marquis took his 
Leave publickly of the King, with his Servants fit for ſuch a Journey, who contin- 
ued the Journey towards Germany; ſo that the Letters from Cologne to all places gave 
an Account of the Marquis of Ormond's being there; whilſt he himſelf, with 
one only Servant, and O Neile (who had encouraged him vety much to that under- 
taking) took the way of Hilaud; and hired a Bark at Schevelin; in which they 
Embarked, and were (ately landed in Eſſex; from whence, without any trouble, 
they got to London, whilit the Parliament was ſtill fitting. When he was there, 
he found means to ſpeak with moſt of thofe of any condition upon whoſe Ad- 
vice, and Intereſt, the King moſt depended, and againſt whoſe poſitive Advice his 
Majeſty would not ſuffer any thing to be attempted. That which troubled him 
moſt was to diſcover a jealouſy, or rather an Animoſity between many of thoſe 
who equally wiſh'd the King's Reſtoration, to that degree, that they would nei- 
ther confer nor correſpond with each other. They who had the moſt experience, 


and were of the greateſt reputation with thoſe who would appear when any thing 


( 


cc 


was to be done, but would not expoſe themſelves in Meetings or Correſpondence 
before, complain'd very much of The raſhneſs of the others, who believ'd any 
Officer of the Army that pretended diſcontent, and would preſently deſi re them 
eto communicate with ſuch Perſons; which becauſe they refuſed (as they had 

reaſon) the others loaded them with reproaches, as having loſt all affection and 
zeal for his Majeſty's Service: They proteſted © That they could not diſcover 
or believe that there was any ſuch preparations in readineſs, that it could be 
counſellable to appear in Arms againſt a Government ſo fortified, and eſtabliſhed, 
as the ProteQtor's ſeemed robe: That it was probable the Parliament might 
not comply with Cromwel”s deſires; and then there was ſuch a diſcovery of 
Malice between ſeveral Perſons of potent Condition, that many advantages 
might be offer d to the King's Party: If they would have the patience ro attend 

the event, and till thoſe Factions ſhould be engaged in blood, they might be. 
ſure to advance the King's Intereſt in diſpoſing of themſelves; but if rhe y ſhould 
engage, before ſuch a time, in any Inſurrection, or by ſeiſing ſome infignt- 
ficant Town, all diſſenting Parties would be reconciled, till the King's Friends 
ſhould all be ruin'd, though they might afterwards return to their old Ani- 
moſities. In a word, though they appear'd very wary, they declared ſuch à fe- 
ſignation to the King's pleaſure, © that, if the Marquis were ſatisfied, upon his 
conference with other Men, that the time was ripe for their appearance 1 


« Arms, they would preſently receive his Orders; and do what he ſhould re- 
« quire, how unſucceſsfully ſoever. 4 
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ON the other iide, there were many younger Men, who, having had no part 
in the former War, were impatient to ſhew their courage and affection to the King. 
And thoſe Men, being acquainted with many of the old Officers of the late King's 
Army, who ſaw many of their old Soldiers now in Cromuell's Army, and found 
them to talk after their old manner, concluded that they would all appear for the 
King, aſſoon as they ſhould ſee his colours flying. Theſe Men talking together, 
would often diſcourſe; how ealy a thing it would be, with two Troops of Horſe 
to beat up ſuch a Quarter, ot ſeiſe ſuch a Guard; and then thoſe Men conſulted 
how to get thoſe Troops, and found Men who had liſted ſo many, which 
would be ready upon call. There were always in theſe Meetings ſome Citizens, 
who undertook for the affection of the City; and ſome of theſe made little doubt 
of ſeiſing upon the Tower. And truly the putting many Gentlemen's Sons as Ap- 
prentices into the City, ſince the beginning of the Troubles, had made a great 
alteration, at leaſt, in the general talk of that People. It was upon this kind of 
Materials, that many, honeſt Men did build their hopes, and upon ſome aſſuran- 


ces they had from Officers of the Army, who were as little to be depended 


= HERE was another particular, which had principally contributed to this diſ- 
temper, which paſſing from hand to hand had made Men impatient to be in Arms; 
which was an opinion, that the King was even ready to land with ſuch an Army 
as would be able to do his buſineſs. This had been diſperſed by ſome who had 
been ſent Expreſſes into Flanders; who, though they always lay conceal'd during 
the time they waited for their diſpatches from the King, yet found ſome Friends 


and acquaintance about the Court, or in their way, who, thought they did the 
King good ſervice in making his Majeſty be thought to be in a good condition ; 


and ſo fil'd thoſe People with ſuch diſcourſes, as would make them moſt wel- 
come when they return'd. e 


* 


WN the Marquis had taken the full ſurvey of all that was to be depended 
upon, he conjured the warmer People to be quiet, and not to think of any Ac- 
tion till they ſhould be infallibly ſure of the King's being landed, and confirm'd 
the other in their warineſs; and being informed that Cromwell knew of his being 
there, and made many ſearches for him, he thought it time to return. And ſo a- 


bout the time that the Parliament was diſſolv'd, he was conducted by Dr. Qua- 


te/ main, the King's Phyſician, through Sſſex; and there Embarked, and tately 
Tranſported into Fance; from whence he came into Flanders. 1 


The Marquis | 
returns out of 
England, 


THis gave the Occaſion to Cromwell to make that diſcourſe before mentioned 


to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, of the Lord Marquis ot Ormoxd's having 
been three Weeks in the City; of which he had receiv'd perfect Intelligence from 
a hand that was not then in the leaſt degree ſuſpected, nor was then wicked e- 
nough to put him into Cromvell's hand; which he could eaſily have done; of which 


more ſhall be {aid hereafter. But when the Protector was well aſſured that the 


Marquis was out of his reach, which vexed and grieved him exceedingly, he 
Cauled all Perſous, who he knew had, or he thought might, have ſpoken with 
him, to be apprehended. All Priſons, as well in the Country as the Cit;, were 
hil'd with thoſe who had been of the King's Party, or he believ'd would be; 
and he thought this a neceſſary ſeaſon to terrify his Enemies, of all conditions, 
within the Kingdom, with Spectacles which might mortify them. 

Ix the preparations which had been made towards an Inſurrection, many Per- 
ſons in the Country, as well as in the City, had receiv'd Commiſſions for Regi- 
ments of Horſe and Foot; and, amongſt tue reſt one Mr. Stapley, a Gentleman of 
a good extraction, and a good fortune in the County of Sex; whoſe Mother 
had been Siſter to the Earl of Norwich, but his Father had been in the Number of 
the blackeſt Offenders, and one of the Kings Judges. This Son of his, who now 
Poliefled his Eſtate, had taken great pains ro mingle in the Company of thoſe 
who were known to have affection for the King; ayd, upon all occaſions, made 
profeſſions of a deſire, for the expiation of his Father's Crime, to venture his 
own life, and his Fortune for his M. jeſty's Reſtoration; and not only his Fortune, 


Cromwell ap- 
prebends ſeve- 
ral Perſons. 


Mr. Stapley's 
Engagement 
for the King. 


ut his Intereſt was conſiderable in that Maritime County; ſo that Many thought 


t to Cheriſh thoſe Inclinations in him, and to encourage him to hope, that his 


delity might deſerve to enjoy that Eſtate, which the Treaſon of his Father had 
forfeited, EE 
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THzxs was a young Gentleman, John Mordaunt, the younger Son, and Bro- 
ther, of the Earls of Peterborough ; who, having been too young to be engaged in 
the late War, during which time he had his Education in Hance and Italy, was now 
of Age, of Parts, and great vigour of mind, and newly married to a young beau- 


tiful Lady of a very Loyal Spirit, and notable vivacity of Wit and Humour, wh, 


concurr'd with him in all honourable dedications of himſelf. He reſolv'd to em. 
brace all opportunities to ſerve the King, and to diſpoſe thoſe upon whom he had 
influence, to take the ſame reſolution; and being allied to the Marquis 6f 0, 
he did by him inform his Majeſty of his reſolution, and his readinels to receive 2 
ny commands from him. This was many Months before the Marquis's Journey 
into England, | | 

MR. Stapley was well known to Mr. Mordaunt, who had repreſented his 
affe&ions to the King, and how uſeful he might be towards the poſſeſſing ſome 


place in Suſſex, and his undertaking that he would do ſo, by a Letter to the King 


under Mr. Stapley's own hand; and thereupon Mr. Mordaunt deſired, that his Ma- 
jeſty would ſend a Commiſſion for the Command of a Regiment of Horſeto him; 
which he would provide, and cauſe to be ready againſt the ſeaſon he ſhould be te- 


quired to appear: which Commiſſion, with many others, was ſent to Mr. My. 


daunt; and he dcliver'd it to Mr. Sapley; who was exceedingly pleaſed with it, 
renew'd all his Vows and Proteſtations, and it is ſtill believ'd that he really meant 


all he pretended. But he had truſted ſome Servant, who betray'd him; and be- 


Mr. Stapley 
diſcovers 
what he 
knew of the 
Plot. 


ing thereupon ſent for by Cromwell, his Father's. faſt old Friend, was by him ſo 
cajoled by promiſes and by threats, that he was not able to withſtand him ; but 
believing that he knew already all that he ask'd him, he conceal'd nothing that he 
knew himſelf; inform'd him of thoſe of the ſame Country who were to joyn with 
him; of whom ſome had likewiſe receiv'd Commiſſions, as well as himſelf; and 


in the end he confeſled, © that he had receiv'd his Commiſſion from Mr. Mir- 


daunt's own hand. Before this diſcovery Mr. Mordaunt had been ſent for by Crom- 


well, and very ſtrictly examin'd, whether he had ſeen the Marquis of Ormond du- 
ring his late being in London; which, though he had done often, he very confi- 
dently and poſitively denied, being well aſſured that it could not be proved, and 


that the Marquis himſelf was in ſafety; upon which confident denial, he was diſ- 


Mr. Mor- 
daunt ſeiſed 
on, and com- 
mitted to the 
Tower. 


Mr. Mor 
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H. Slingsby ; 
and Dr. Hew- 
et,tryed before 
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of Fuſtice. 


miſſed to return to his own Lodging. But upon this diſcovery by Hapley he was 
within two days after ſent for again, and committed cloſe Priſoner to the Tower; 
and new Men were every day fent for, and committed in all Quarters of the 
Kingdom; and within ſome time after, a high Court of Juſtice was erected for the 
Trial of the Priſoners, the Crimes of none being yet diſcover'd; which put all 
thoſe who knew how lyable they themſelves were under a terrible Conſterna- 
tion. 

BEFORE this high Court of Juſtice, of which John Liſte, who gave his Vote 
in the King's blood and continued an entire Confident and Inſtrument of Cromwell, 
was Preſident ; there were firſt brought to be tried, John Mordaunt; Sr. Hari) 
Slingsby, a Gentleman of a very ancient Family, and of a very ample Fortune 
in Tork-ſhire ; and Dr. Hewet, an eminent Preacher in London, and very Ortho- 
dox, to whoſe Church thoſe of the King's Party frequently reſorted, and few but 
thoſe. Theſe three were totally unacquainted with each other; and though cve- 
ry one of them knew enough againſt himſelf, they could not accuſe one another, it 
they had been inclined to ir. The firſt and the laſt could not doubt but that there 
would be evidence enough againſt them; and they had found means to corre 
pond ſo much together, as to reſolve that neither of them would plead to the Im- 
peachment, but demur to the Juriſdi&ion of the Court, and deſire to have Coun- 
cil aſſign'd to argue againſt it in point of Law; they being both ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed, how to urge Law enough to make it evident that neither of them could 
be legally tried by that Court, and that it was erected contrary to Law. I he 
firſt that was brought to tryal, was Mr. Mordaunt. After his Arraignment, Dy 
which he found that the dekwery of the Commiſſion to Szapley would be princt- 
pally inſiſted on, and which he knew might too eaſily be proved, he, according 
to former reſolution, refuſed to plead Not-guilty ; but inſiſted, © that by the 
« Law of the Land he ought not to be tried by that Court; for which he gave 
more reaſons than they could anſwer ; and then deſired, that his Council might 
<« have liberty to argue the point in Law; which of courſe uſed to be grante 


in all Legal Courts. But he was told, „that he was better to bethivk or . 
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« that they were well ſatisfied in the Legality of their Court, and would not 
« ſuffer the Jutiſdiftion of it to be diſputed; that the Law of England had pro- 
« yiged a Sentence for ſuch obſtinate Perſons as retuſed to be tried by it; which 
« was, that they ſhould be condemn'd as Mutes; which would be His Caſe, if 
« he continued refractory: ſo he was carried back to the Tower, to conſider bet- 
rer what he would do the next day. Sr Harry Slingsby was call'd next. He knowing 
nothing of, or for the other reſolution, pleaded Not-guilty; and fo was ſent to the 
Priſon to be tried 1n his turn. Dr. Hewet, whoſe greateſt Crime was collecting 
and ſending Money to the King, beſides having given Money to ſome Officers, 
refuſed to plead, as Mr. Mordaunt had done, and demanded that his Council might 
be heard; and receiv'd the ſame anſwer, and admonition, that the other had done; 
and was remitted again to Priſon. 

Tuo s Courts ſeldom conſiſted of fewer then twenty Judges; amongſt whom, 
there were uſually ſome, who, our of pity, or for Money, were inclin'd to do 
good Offices to the Priſoners who came before them; ar leaſt ro communicate, 
ſach Secrets to them, as might inform them what would be moſt preſſed againſt 
them. Mr. Mordaunt's Lady had, by giving Money, procured tome in the number The means by 
to be very propitious to her Husband: And in the Evening of that day the hich Mr 
Tryal had been begun, ſhe receiv'd two very important advices from them. 1 
The one, That ſhe ſhould prevail with her Husband to plead; then his Friends gone _ 
« might do him ſome Service: whereas, if he inſiſted upon the point of Law, he 
« would infallibly ſuffer, and no Man durſt ſpeak for him. the other; © Thar 
« they had no ſufficient proof to condemn him upon any particular with which he 
« ſtood charg'd, but only for the delivery of the Commiſſion to Srapley; and that 
« there was to that point, beſides Szapley, one Colonel Mallory, whoſe teſtimony 
« was more valued than the other's. This Mallory had the reputation of an hon- 
eſt Man, and lov'd Mr /fordauut very well, and was one of thoſe who were prin- 
cipally truſted in the buſineſs of e, and had been apprehended about the 
ſame time that Szapley was; and finding, upon his firſt Examination, by the Queſ- 
tions adminiſter'd to him by Thurlou, that all was diſcover'd, he unwarily con- 
feſſed all that he knew concerning Mr. Mordaunt; having been himſelf the Perſon 
principally employ'd between him and Sapley. He was brought in Cuſtody 
from the Tower, to give in Evidence againſt Mr. Mordaunt, with an intention in 
the Court, after he had done that good Service, to proceed as ſtrictly againſt him- 
ſelf, though they Promiſed him indemnity. 

Tux Lady having clear information of this whole matter, could not find any 
way that Night to advertiſe her Husband, that he ſhonld no more inſiſt upon the 
want of Juriſdiction in the Court. For there was no poſſibility of ſpeaking with, 
or ſending to him, during the time of his Tryal. Therefore ſie laid aſide the 
thought of that buſineſs till the Morning, and paſted the Night in contriving how 
Mallory might be prevailed with to make an Eſcape; and was fo dextrous, and ſo 
fortunate that a Friend of Hers diſpoſed the Money ſhe gave him ſo effectually, 
that the next Morning, when Malry was brought to the Hall to be ready to give 
in his Evidence, he found ſome means to withdraw from his Guard, and when he 
was in the Croud he eaſily got away. . e 

SHE had as good fortune likewiſe to have a little Note ſhe writ concerning 
the other Advice, put into her Husbands hand, as he paſſed to the Bar; which 
having peruſcd, he departed from his former reſolution; and after he had modeſt- 
ly urged the ſame again which he had done the day before, to ſpend time, and 
the Preſident, in much choler, anſwering as he had done, he ſubmitted to his Tryal; 
and behaved himſelf with Courage; and eaſily evaded the greateſt part of the Evi- 
dence they had againſt him; nor could they find proof, what preſumption ſoever 
there might be, that he had ſpoken with the Marquis of Ormond; and he evaded 
many other particulars of his correſpondence with the King, with notable Ad- 
dreſs. That of the Commiſſion of Kapley was reſerv'd to thelaſt ; and the Com- 
miſſion being produced, and both the hand and the Signet generally known by reaſ- 
on of ſo many of the like, which had fallen into their hands at Morceſter, and by 
many other Accidents, Mr. Stapley was called co declare where he had it; and 
ſeeing himſelf confronted by Mr Mordaunt, though he did, after many queſtions 
and reproaches from the Council that proſecuted, at laſt confeſs that he did receive 
it from Mr. Aer daunt yet he did it in ſo diſorderly and confuſed a manner, that 

it appear'd he had much rather not have ſaid it; and anſwer'd the Queſtions Mr. 
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. Harry 
Slingsby con- 
demn'd, 


and Doctor 
Hewet, re fu- 
fung ſtill to 

| plead, 


Tvey are both 
Executed. 


An Account 
of Sr, Harry 
Slingsby. 


Mordaunt asked him with that contuſion, that his Evidence could not be ſatista. 
ctory to any impartial Judges. Then Mallory was called for; but by no ſearch 
could be found; and they could not, by their own Rules deter their Sentence 
And it ſo fell out by one of the Judge's withdrawing upon a ſuddain fit of the Stone 
that the Court was divided, one half for the Condemning him, and the other hats 
that he was not Guilty; whereupon the determination depended upon the ſingle 
Vote of the Preſident; who made ſome excuſes for the Juſtice he was about 10 
do, and acknowledged many obligations to the Mother of the Priſoner, and. in 
contemplation thereof, pronounced him Innocent tor ought appear'd to the Court, 
There was not in Cromwel/'s time the like Inſtance ; and ſcarce any other Man 
eſcaped the Judgment, that was tried before any High Court of Jaſtice. And he 
was ſo offended at it, that, contrary to all the forms uſed by themſelves, he cauſed 
him to be kept for ſome Months after in the Tower, and would willingly have 
brought him to be tried again For, within a day or two after, Mallory was re- 
taken, and they had likewiſe corrupted a French-man, who had long ſerv'd him, 
and was the only Servant whom he had made choice of (ſince he was to be 
allow'd but one) to attend him in the Priſon: And he had diſcover'd enough 
to have taken away his Life ſeveral ways. But the ſcandal was ſo great, and the 
Caſe ſo unheard of, that any Man, diſcharg d upon a publick Tryai, ſhould be a- 
gain proceeded againſt upon new Evidence for the ſame Offence, that Cromue] 
himſelf thought not fit to undergo the Reproach of it, but was in the end prevail d 
with to ſet him at liberty. And he was very few days at liberty, before he 
embarked himſelf as frankly in the King's Service as before; and with better 
Succeſs. CE 5 
Sir Harry Slingsby, and poor Dr. Heuet had worſe fortune; and their Blood 

was the more thirſted aftec for the other's Indemnity; and the Court was too ſe- 
verely reprehended, to commit the ſame fault again. The former had lain two 
years in Priſon in Hull, and was brought now up to the Tower, for fear they 
might not diſcover enough of any new Plot, to make ſo many formidable Exam- 
ples, as the preſent conjuncture required. They had againſt him Evidence 
enough (beſides his incorrigible Fidelity to the Crown from the firſt aſſault- 
ing it) that he had contriv'd, and contracted with ſome Officers of Hul, 
about the time that the Earl of Rocheſter had been in Yorkſhire two years 
before, for the delivery of one of the Block-Houſes to him for the King's Ser- 
vice: Nor did he care to defend himſelf againſt the Accuſation ; bur rather ac- 
knowledged, and juſtified his Affection, and own'd his Loyalty to the King with 
very little compliment, or ceremony to the Preſent Power. The other, Dr. Heuet, 
receiving no information of Mr. Mordaunt's declining the way formerly reſolv'd 
upon (which it was not poſſible to convey to him in that inſtant, no body being 
ſuffer'd to ſpeak with him) and being brought to the Bar aſſoon as the other was 


remov'd from it, perſiſted in the ſame reſolution, and ſpoke only againſt the ille- 


gality of the Court; which, upon better information, and before the Judgment 
was pronounced againſt him, he deſired to retra&, and would have put himſelf 
upon his Tryal : but they then refuſed ro admit him ; and ſo Sentence of death 


was pronounced againſt them both ; which they both underwent with great 
Chriſtian Courage. „„ 


Sik Harry Slingsby, as is ſaid before, was in the firſt Rank of the Gentlemen 
of Jork. ſbire; and was return'd to ſerve as a Member in the Parliament that conti- 
nued ſo many years; where he ſate till the Troubles begun; and having no rela- 
tion to, or dependence upon the Court, he was ſway'd only by his Conſcience to 
deteſt the violent and undutiful behaviour of that Parliament. He was a Gentle- 
man of a good underſtanding, but of a very melancholick Nature, and of very 
few words: and when he could ſtay no longer with a good Conſcience in their 
Councils, in which he never concurr'd, he went into his Country, and joyn'd 
with the firſt who took up Arms for the King. And when the War was ended, 
he remain dd ſtill in his own Houſe, prepar'd and diſpoſed to run the Fortune ot 
the Crown in auy other Attempt. And having a good Fortune and a general Re- 
putation, had a greater Influence upon the People, than they who talked more 
and louder; and was known to be irreconcilable to the new Government ; and 
therefore was cut off, notwithſtanding very great Interceſſion ro preſerve him. For 
he was Uncle to the Lord Falconbridge ; who engaged his Wife and all his new 


Allies to intercede for him, without effet. When he was brought to 1 5 
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ſpent very little time in diſcourſe ; but told them, * he was to die for being an 

« honeſt Man, of which he was very glad. 

PDR. Hewet was born a Gentleman, and bred a Scholar, and was a Divine be- 
fore the beginning ot the Troubles. He lived in Oxford, and in the Army, till the 
end of the War, and continued afterwards to preach with great applauſe in a 
little Church in London: where, by the affection of the Parih, he was admitted, 
fince he was enough known to be notoriouſly under the brand of Malignity. \Waen 
the Lord Falcoubridge married Cromwel/'s Daughter (who had uſed ſœcrecly to 
frequent his Church) after the ceremony of the time, He was made choice of to 
marry them accor ing to the order of the Cuurch ; which engaged both that 
Lord and Lady, to ule their utmoſt credit with the Protector to preſerve his 
Life; bur he was inexorable, and deſirous that the Churchmen upon whom he 
look'd as his mortal enemies, ſhould ſee what they were to truſt to, if they ſtood 
in need of his Mercy. | 

Ir was then believed that, if he had pleaded, he might have been quitted, ſince 
in truth he never had been with the King at Cologne or Bruges; with which he 
was charged in his Indictment ; and they had blood enough in their power to 
pour out; tor, beſides rhe two beiore-mention'd, to whom they granted the ta- 
vour to be beheaded, there were three others, Colonel Ahton, Stacy, and Bettely, 
condemn'd by the ſame Court; who were treared with more ſæverity; and were 
hanged, drawn, and quarter'd, with the utmoſt rigour, in ſeveral great Streets in 
the City, to make the deeper impreſſion upon the People, the two laſt being Ci- 
tizens. But all Men appeared io nauſeated with blood and ſo tired with thoſe 
abominable Spectacles, that Cromuell thought it belt to pardon the reſt who were 
condemn'd, or rather to reprieve them; amongſt whom Mallory was one; who 
was not at liberty till the King's Return; and was more troubled for the weaknets 
he had been guilty of, than They were againſt whom he had treſpaſſed. 

Tnouc the King, and all who were faithful to him, were exceedingly afflict- 
ed with this bloody proceeding, yet Cromwell did not ſeem to be the more con- 
firm'd in his Tyranny. It is true, the King's Party was the more diſpirited; 
but Cromwel! found another kind of Enemy much more dangerous than they, and 
that knew better how to deal with him in his own way. They who were raiſed 
by him, and who had raiſed him, even almoſt the whole Body ot Sectaries, 
Anabapriſts, Independents, Quakers, declar'd an implacable hatred againſt him; 
and whilſt they contrived how to raiſe a power to contend with him, they like- 
wiſe enter'd into ſeveral Conſpiracies to Aſſaſſinate him; which he exceedingly 
apprehended. They ſent an Addreſs to the King by one of their Party, a young 
Gentleman of an honourable Extraction, and great Parts, by whom they made 
many extravagant Propoſitions, and {eem'd to depend very much upon the death 
of Cromwell, and thereupon to compute their own power to ſerve the King; 
who gave ſuch an Anſwer only to them, as might diſpoſe them to hope for his 
favour if he received ſervice from them; and to believe that he did not intend to 
perſecute, or trouble any Men for their Opinions, if their Actions were peaceable; 
which they pretended to affect. «Ht | 
SINCE the Spirit, Humour, and Language of that People, and, in truth, of 
that time, cannot be better deſcribed and repreſented than by that Petition and 
Addreſs, which was never publiſhed, and of which there remains no Copy in any 
hand, that I know of, but only the Original, which was preſented to the King 
(it being too dangerous a thing for any Man who remain'd in England, to have a- 
ny ſuch tranſcript in his Cuſtody) it will not be amiſs in this place to inſert the 
Petition and Addrels in the very words in which it was preſented to his Majeſty, 
with the Letter, that accompanicd it from the Gentleman mention'd before, who 
was an Anabaptiſt of ſpecial Truſt among them, and who came not with the 


Petition, but expected the King's pleaſure upon the receipt of it; it being ſent 


by an Officer who had ſerv'd the King in an eminent Command, and was now 
draclous amongſt thoſe Sectaries without ſwerving in the leaſt degree from his 
tormer Principles and Integrity: For that People always pretended a juſt eſteem 
and value of all Men who had faithfully adhered to the King, and liv'd ſoberly 
and virtuouſly. The Addreſs was in theſe words: 


To 


And of IV. 
Hewet, 


Colonel Aſh- 
ton, and Sta- 
cy © and Bet- 
teley, Cut. 
Tens, con- 
deinn'd and 
eXCUted, 


Cromwell 
found new 
Enemies a= 
mong the 
Sect aries. 


An Adareſs 
Sent by the 
Anabaptiſts 
to the King, 
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To his moſt Excellent Majeſty, Charles the Second, King of great Bri. 
rain, France, and Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto belonging, 


© The humble Addreſs of the Subſcribers, in the behalf of themſelves 
« and many thouſands more, your Majeſty's moſt humble and faith- 
ce ful Subjects. ; 


ce May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

HEN We ſit down, and recount the wonderful and unheard of Dif. 

<«« penſations of God amongſt Us, when We call to our remembrance 
the Tragical Actions, and Tranſactions of theſe late times, when We {crioul- 
ly conſider the dark and myſterious effects of Providence, the unexpected dif. 
appointment of Counſels, the ſtrange and ſtrong Convulſions of State, the va- 
rious and violent Motions and Commotions of the People, the many Chang- 
ings, Turnings, and Overturnings of Governours, and Governments, which, in 
the Revolutions of a few years, have been produced in this Land of Miracles, 
We cannot but be even ſwallowed up in Aſtoniſhment, and are conltrain'd to 
command an unwilling Silence upon our ſometimes mutinous, and over-inquir— 
ing Hearts, reſolving all into the good Will and Pleaſure of that All-diſpo- 
ling One, whoſe Wiſdom is unſearchable, and whoſe Ways are palt finding 
Out. | 
« Bur although it is, and We hope ever will be, far from Us, either peeviſh- 
ly or preſumptuouſſy to kick againſt the irreſiſtible Decrees of Heaven, or vain- 
ly to attempt, by any faint and infirm deſigns of Ours, to give an uiterrup- 


tion to that Over-ruling Divine hand, which ſteers, and guides, govertis, and 


determines the Affairs of the whole World; yet We cannot but judge it a Duty 
highly incumbent upon Us, to endeavour, as much as in Us lies, to repair the 
breaches of Our dear Country. And, ſince ic is Our lot (We may ſay Our 
unhappineſs) to be embark'd in a Shipwrack'd Common- wealth (which, like a 
poor weather-beaten Pinnace, has, for ſo long a time, been toſſed upon the 
waves and billows of Faction, ſplit upon the Rocks of violence, and is now 
almoſt quite devour'd in the Quick- ſands of Ambition) what can We do more 
worthy of Exgliſo-Men, as We are by Nation, or of Chriſtians, as We are by 
Profeſſion, than every one of Us to put our hand to an Oar, and to try if it be 
the Will of Our God, that ſuch weak Inſtruments as We, may be, in any meaſ 
ure, helpful to bring it at laſt into the ſafe and quiet Harbour of Juſtice and 
Righteouſneſs? 

Jo this Undertaking, though too great for Us, We are apt to think Our ſelves 
ſo much the more ſtrongly engaged, by how much the more We are ſenſible, 
that as our Sins have been the greateſt Cauſes, ſo our many follies and imptru- 
dences have not been the leaſt means of giving both birth and growth to thole 


many Miſeries and Calamities, which We, together with Three once moſt Flout- 


iſhing Kingdoms, do at this day ſadly groan under. | 
Ir is not, the Lord knows, it is not pleaſing unto Us, nor can We believe 
it will be grateful to your Majeſty, that We ſhould recur to the beginning, 
riſe, and root of the late unhappy differences betwixt your Royal Father and the 
Parliament. In ſuch a diſcourſe as this, We may ſeem, perhaps, rather to 80 
about to make the Wounds bleed afreſh, than to endeavour the curing of them 
Let foraſmuch as We do profeſs, that We come not with Corroſives but wich 
Balſoms, and that our deſire is not to hurt but heal, not to pour Vinegar but 
Oyl into the Wounds, We hope your Majeſty will give Us leave to open (bem 
gently, that We may apply remedies the more aptly, and diſcover our ow! pal 
errors the more clearly. 

« In what poſture the Affairs of theſe Nations ſtood before the noiſe ol 
Drums and Trumpets diſturbed the ſweet harmony that was amongſt Us, 15" 
unknown to your Majeſty: That We were bleſt with a long Peace, and toge- 


ther with it, with riches, wealth, plenty, and abundance of all things, the loveiy 


*© companions and beautiful products of Peace, muſt ever be acknowledged wit 
* thankfulneſs to God, the Author of it, and with a gratetul veneration of the 


E 


*© mory of thoſe Princes, your Father, and Grandfather, by the propitious 5 1 
< ence of whoſe care, and wiſdom, We thus flouriſh'd. But, as it is obler in 
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in Natural Bodies, idleneſs, and fulneſs of Diet, do for the molt part lay the foun- 
dation of thoſe Maladies, and ſecretly nouriſh thoſe diſeaſes, which can haraly 
be expell'd by the aſſiſtance of the moſt skilful Phyſician, and ſeldom without 
the uſe of the molt loathſome Medicines, nay ſometimes not without the haz 
ardous tryal of the moſt dangerous Experements ; ſo did We find it, by ſad 
experience, to be in this great body Politick. It cannot be denied, bur the 
whole Common-wealth was faint, the whole Nation ſick, the whole Body out 
of order, every Member thereof feeble, and every Part thereof languiſhing. 
And in this ſo general, and univerſal a diſtemper, that there ſhould be no weak- 
neſs nor infirmity, no unſoundneſs in the Head, cannot well be imagin'd. We are 
unwilling to enumerate particulars. the mention whereof would but renew old 


griefs, but, in general, We may ſay, and We think it will gain the eaſy aſſent 


of all Men, that there were many errours, many defects, many exceſſes, many 
irregularities, many illegal and excentrical Proceedings (ſome ot which were in 
matters of the higheſt and greateſt Concernments) manitelily appearing as blots, 
and ſtains, upon the otherwiſe good Government of rhe late King. That theſe 
proceeded from the pravity of his own diſpoſition, or from Principles of Tyran- 


ny radicated and implanted in his own Nature, We do not ſee how it can be 


aſſerted, without apparent injury to the truth; it being confeſſed, even by 


his moſt peeviſh Enemies, that He was a Gentleman, as of the moſt ſtrong 


and perfect Intellectuals, ſo of the beſt and pureſt Morals, of any Prince that 
ever ſway' d the Engliſh Scepter. This the then Parliament being ſenſible of, and 
deſirous out of a Zeal they had to the Honour of their Soveraign, to diſperſe 
and diſpel thoſe black Clouds that were contracted about him, that he might 


ſhine the more glorious in the beauty of his own Luſtre, thought themſelves 


engaged in Duty to endeavour to redeem, and reſcue him, from the violent and 


ſtrong impulſes of his evil Counſellors; who did Captivate himat their pleaſures 


to their own corrupt Lults, and did every day thruſt him into Actions pre- 
judicial to himſelf, and deſtructive ro the common Good and Safety of the 
People. OD 

U = this Account, and to this, and no other end, were We at firſt invited to 
take up Arms; and though We have too great cauſe to conclude from what 
We have ſince ſeen acted, that, under thoſe plauſible, and gilded pretences of 
Liberty and Reformation, there were ſecretly managed the helliſh deligns ot 


wicked, vile, and ambitious Perſons (whom though then, and for a long time 
after, concealed, Providence, and the Series of things, have ſince diſcoyer'd to 


Us) yet We bleſs God, that We went out in the ſimplicity of our Souls, aiming 
at nothing more but what was publickly own'd 1n the tace of the Sun; and 
that We were ſo far from entertaining any thoughts of caſting off our Allegi- 
ance to his Majeſty, or extirpating his Family, that We had not the leaſt inten- 


tions of ſo much as abridging him of any of his juſt Prerogatives, but only of 


reſtraining thoſe exceſſes of Government for the future, which were nothing 


but the Excreſcences of a wanton Power, and were more truly to be accounted 


the burthens, than ornaments, of his Royal Diadem. 

*« THESE things, Sir, We are bold to make recital of to your Majeſty ; not 
that we ſuppoſe your Majeſty to be ignorant of them, or that We take delight 
to derive the Pedigree of our own, and the Nations Misfortunes ; but, like 
poor wilder'd Travellers, perceiving that We have loſt our way, We are necel- 
ſitated, though with tired and irkſome ſteps, thus to walk the {ſame ground over 
again, that We may diſcover where it was that Wefirſt rurn'd aſide, and may in- 
ſtitute a more proſperous courſe in the progreſs of our Journey. Thus far We 
can ſay We have gone right; keeping the rode of Honelty and Sincerity, and 
having as yet done nothing but what We think We are able co juſtify, not by 
thoſe weak and beggarly Arguments, drawn either trom ſuccels, which 1s the 


ſame to the juſt and to the unjuſt, or from the ſilence and ſatisfaction of a 


becalm'd Conſcience, which is more often the effect of blindneſs than Virtue, 
but from the ſure, ſafe, ſound, and unerring Maxims of Law, Juſtice, Reaſon, 
and Righteouſneſs. 
IN all the reſt of our Motions ever ſince to this very day, We mult confeſs, 
We have been wandring, deviaring, and roving up and down, this way and that 
way; though all the dangerous, uncouth, and untroden Paths of Phanatick and 
Euthuſiaſtick Notions, till now at laft, but too late, We find our ſelves intri- 
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come up upon my Neck; he hath made my ſtrength to fall, the Lor 


ce cated and involy'd in ſo many Windings, Labyrinths, and Mæanders of has 
cc very, that nothing but a divine clew of thread handed to Us from Heaven 
« can be ſufficient to extricate Us, and reſtore Us. We know not, We know 
ce not, whether We have juſter matter of ſhame or ſorrow adminiſter'q to Us. 
« when We take a reflex view of our paſt Actions, and conſider into the com. 
« miſſion of what crimes, impieties, wickedneſſes, and unheard of Villanies 
“We have been led, cheated, couſen'd, and betray'd, by that Grand Impoſtor 
« that loathſome Hypocrite, that deteſtable Traytor, that Prodigy of Nature 
&« that opprobrium of Mankind, that Landskip of Iniquity, that Sink of Sin, and 
« that Compendium of baſeneſs, who now calls himſelf our Protector. What 
« have We done, nay, what have We not done, which either helliſh Policy was 
ce able to contrive, or brutiſh power to execute? We have trampled under foot 
ce all Authorities; We have laid violent hands upon our own Soveraign ; We haye 
cc raviſh'd our Parliaments; We have deflour'd the Virgin Liberty of our Nation: 
« We have put a Yoke, an heavy Yoke of Iron, upon the Necks of our 8 
« Country-men : We haye thrown down the Walls and Bullwarks of the Peo- 
ce ple's ſafety; We have broken often- repeated Oaths, Vows, Engagements 
« Covenants, Proteſtations; We have betray'd our Truſts ; We have violated our 
cc Faiths ; We have lifted up our hands to Heaven deceitfully ; and that theſe our 
« Sins might want no aggravation to make them exceeding ſinful, We have added 
« Hypocriſy to them all; and have not only, like the audacious Strumpet, wiped 
« Our Mouths, and boaſted that We have done no evil; but in the midſt of all our a- 
cc bominations (ſuch as are too bad to be named amongſt the worſt of Heathens) 
« We have not wanted impudence enough to ſay, let the Lord be glorified: 
« Let Jeſus Chriſt be exalted : Let His Kingdom be advanced: Let the Goſ- 
ce pel be propagated: Let the Saints be dignified : Let Righteouſneſs be 
cc eſtabliſh'd: Pudet hæc opprobria Nobis aut dici potuiſſe, aut non Potui ſſe re- 
« feli. _ 

1 WII I not the Holy One of frae/ viſit? will not the Righteous One pun- 
cc jſh? will not He who is the true and faithful One, be avenged for ſuch things 
cc as theſe ? will He not, nay has he not already, come forth as a ſwift witnels 
« againſt Us? has he not whet his Sword? has he not bent his Bow ? has he 
cc not prepared his Quiver ? has he not already begun to ſhoot his Arrows at Us? 
cc who is fo blind as not to ſee that the hand of the Almighty is upon Us, and 
« that his Anger waxes hotter and hotter againſt Us? how have our Hopes 
cc been blaſted? how have our Expectations been diſappointed 2 how have our 
cc Ends been fruſtrated ? All thoſe pleaſant Gourds, under which We were ſome- 
cc times ſolacing and careſſing our ſelves, howare they periſh'd ina moment? how 
cc are they wither'd in a Night? how are they vaniſh'd, and come to nothing? 
« Righteous is the Lord, and righteous are all his Judgments. We have 


cc ſown the wind, and we have reap'd a whirlwind ; We have ſown Faction, 


c and We have reap'd Confuſion; We have ſown Folly, and We have reap'd 
c deceit; when We look'd for Liberty behold Slavery: when We expected 
cc Righteouſneſs, behold Oppreſſion ; when We ſought for Juſtice, behold aCry, 4 
« great, and a lamentable Cry throughout the whole Nation. 

„ Every Man's hand is upon his Loins, every one complaining, ſighing, 
« mourning, lamenting and ſaying, I am pain'd, I am pain'd, pain and anguilk, 
« and ſorrow, and perplexity of Spirit has taken hold upon me, like the pains ot 
« Woman in Travel. Surely We may take up the lamentation of 
ce the Prophet, concerning this the Land of our. Nativity. How does Exg- 
cc and fit Solitary how is ſhe become as a Widow? She, that was great 
«© amongſt the Nations and Princeſs among the Provinces, how is ſhe now 
* become tributary? ſhe weepeth fore in the Night; her Tears are on her 
« Checks; amongſt all her Lovers ſhe hath none to comfort her; all her 
« Friends have dealt treacherouſly with her, they are become her Enemies; {hc 
cc lifred up her voice in the Streets, ſhe cryeth aloud in the Gates of the City, 
* in the places of chief Concourſe, ſhe ſitteth, and thus We hear her wailing 
© and bemoaning her Condition; is it nothing to you, all ye that paſs by? be- 
<« hold, and ſce if there be any ſorrow like unto my ſorrow, which is done un- 
<< to me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce Anger: 


«© The Yoke of my Tranſgreſſions is bound by his hands, they are wreath'd ani 
d hath deli- 


Lord hath 


vex'd me into their hands from whom I am not able to riſe up. The den 
th 2 a e : | « tro 
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© troden under foot all my Mighty Men in the midſt of me; he hath call'd an 
« Aſlembly to cruſh my young Men; he hath troden me as in a Wine-preſs ; all 
« that pals by clap their hands at me, they hiſs and wag their Heads at me, 
« ſaying, is this the Nation that Men call the perfection of Beauty? the joy of 
« the whole Earth? all mine Enemies have open'd their Mouths againit me, 
cc they hiſs and gnaſh their teeth 5 they ſay, We have ſwallow'd her up; certain- 
« ly this is the day that We looked for, We have found, We have ſeen ir. 

« How are our Bowels troubled? how are our Hearts ſadned ; how are 
« our Souls afflicted, whilſt We hear the groans, whilſt We ſee the deſolation of 
« our dear Country? it pitieth Us, it pitieth Us, that Sion ſhould lye any longer 
« in the duſt. Bur, alaſs! what ſhall We do for her in this day of her great 
« Calamity? We were ſometime wiſe to pull down, but We now want arr to build; 
« We were ingenious to pluck up, but We have no skill to plant; We were 
« ſtrong to deſtroy, but We are weak to reſtore: Whither ſhall We go for help? 
« or to whom ſhall We addreſs our ſelves for Relief? if We ſay, We will have 
« recourſe to Parliaments, and they ſhall ſave Us; behold, they are broken 
« Reeds, Reeds ſhaken with the wind. They cannot fave Themſelves. If We 
« turn to the Army, and ſay, They are Bone of our Bone and Fleſh of our Fleſh, 
« jt may be They will at laſt, have pity upon Us, and deliver Us; behold, They 


« are become as a Rod of Iron to bruiſe Us, rather than a ſtaff of Strength to ſup- 


« port Us. If We go to him who hath treacherouſly Uſurped, and does Tyran- 
« nically exerciſe an unjuſt Power over Us, and ſay to him, free Us from this 
Joke, for it oppreſſeth Us, and from theſe Burthens, for they are heavicr then 
« either We are, or our Fathers ever were able to bear; behold, in the Pride and 
« Haughtineſs of his Spirit, he anſwers Us, you are Factious, you are Factious ; 
« if your burthens are heavy, I will make them yet heavier ; if I have hither- 
« to chaſtiſed yon with Whips, I will henceforward chaſtiſe you with Scorpions. 

« Tavs do We fly, like Patridges hunted, from Hill to Hill, and from Moun- 
« tain to Mountain, but can find no reſt; We look this way, and that way, but 


« there is none to ſave, none to deliver. At laſt We begun to whiſper, and but to 


« whiſper only, among our ſelves, ſaying one to another, why ſhould We not re- 
« turn to our firſt Husband? ſurely it will be better with us then, than it is now. 
« At the firſt ſtarting of this Queſtion amongſt Us, many doubts, many fears, 
many jcalouſies,many ſuſpicions did ariſe within Us. We were Conſcious to our 
« ſelves, that We had dealt unkindly. with him, that We had treacherouſly for- 
« ſaken him that We had defiled our ſelves with other Lovers, and that our filthi- 
« neſs was ſtill upon our skirts: Therefore were We apt to conclude, if We do 
“return unto him, how can he receive Us? or if he does receive Us, how 
* can he love Us? how can he pardon the injuries We have done unto him? how 


© can he forget the unkindneſs We have ſhewn unto him in the day of his diſ- 


« treſs ? | 8 

* We muſt confeſs (for We come not to deceive your Majeſty, but to ſpeak 
© the truth in ſimplicity) that theſe cowardly Apprehenſions did, for a while, 
© make ſome ſtrong impreſſions upon Us; and had almoſt frighted Us out of our 


newly conceiv'd thoughts of Duty and Loyalty. But it was not long before they 


* vanifh'd, and gave place to the more Noble and Heroick conſiderations of Com- 
* mon Good, Publick Safety, the Honour, Peace, Welfare, and Proſperity of 


* theſe Nations; all which We are perſwaded, and do find, though by too late 


Experience, are as inſeparably, and as naturally. bound up in your Majeſty, as 
© heat in fire, or light in the Sun. Contemning therefore, and diſdaining, the 
mean and. low thoughts of our own private Safety (which We have no cauſe 
to deſpair of, having to deal with ſo good and ſo gracious a Prince) We durſt 
 * not allow of any longer debate about matters of Perſonal concernments; but did 
think our ſelves engaged in Duty, Honour, and Conſcience, to make this our 
humble Addreſs unto your Majelty, and to leave our ſelves at the feet of your 
Mercy: Yet, leaſt We ſhould ſeem to be altogether negligent of that firſt 
© Good, though fince diſhonour'd, Cauſe, which God has ſo eminently own'd 
„Us in, and to be unmindful of the Security of thoſe, who, together with our 
“ ſelves, being Carried away with the deluſive, and hypocritical pretence of wick- 
ed and ungodly Men, have ignorantly, not maliciouſly, been drawn into a concur- 
rence with thoſe Actions which may render them juſtly obnoxious to your Ma- 
jeſty's indignation, We have preſum' d in all humjlity to offer unto your Majeſ- 
« ty 
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ty theſe few Propoſitions hereunto annexed ; to which if your Majeſty ſhall be 
pleaſed graciouſly to condeſcend, We do ſolemnly proteſt in the preſence of Al. 
mighty God, before whoſe Tribunal We know We muſt one day appear, thar 
We will hazard our lives, and all that is dear unto Us, for the reſtoring, and 
reeſtabliſhing your Majeſty in the Throne of your Father; and that We will 
never be wanting ina ready and willing compliance to your Majeſty's Commands 


Their Propofu- 
ions annexed 


to approve our ſelves, 


« Your Majeſty's 
« Moſt humble, moſt faithful, 
ce and moſt devoted Subjects and Servants, 


W. Howard. John Wildman. 

Ralph Jennings. John Aumigen. 
Edu. Penkaruan, Randolph Hedworth. 

John Hedworth. Thomas 

John Sturg ion. Rich. Reynolds. 


« The earneſt deſires of the Subſcribers, in all humility preſented to your 
« Majeſty in theſe following Propoſals, in order to an happy, ſpecdy, 
« and well grounded Peace in theſe your Majeſty's Dominions. 


«KT ORASM UCH as the Parliament, call'd and conven'd by the Autho- 

« rity of his late Majeſty your Royal Father, in the ycar 1640, was never 
legally Diſlolv'd, but did continue their Sitting until the year 1648. at which 
cc time the Army, violently and treaſonably breaking in upon them, did, and has 
« ever ſince given a continued Interruption to their Seſſion, by taking away the 
« whole Houſe of Lords, and ſecluding the greateſt part of the Houſe of Com- 
cc mons, it is therefore humbly deſired that (to the end We mayj be eftabliſt'd 
cc upon the ancient baſis and foundation of Law) your Majeſty would be pleaſed 
« by publick Proclamations, aſſoon as it ſhall be judged ſeaſonable, to invite al 
c thoſe Perſons, as well Lords as Commons, who were then Sitting, to retum 
ce to their places; and that your Majeſty would own them (fo conven'd and met 
cc together) to be the true and lawful Parliament of England. 

2. © TxHar your Majeſty would concur with the Parliament in the Ratihca- 
<« tion and Confirmation of all thoſe things granted, and agreed unto by the late 
« King your Father, at the laſt and fatal Treaty in the Iſle of Might; as allo in 
ce the making and repealing of all ſuch Laws, Acts, and Statutes as by the Patl- 
ce ment ſhall be judged expedient and neceſſary to be made, and repealed, for 
c the better ſecuring of the juſt and natural Rights and Liberties of the People, 
and for the obviating, and preventing all dangerous and deſtructive excelics ot 
« Government for the future. 

3. © FORASMUCH As it cannot be denied, but that our Lord and Saviour Je- 
« ſus Chriſt, by his Death and Reſurrection, has purchaſed the Liberties of ls 
« own People, and is thereby become their ſole Lord and King, to whom, and 
« to whom only, they owe Obedience in things Spiritual; We do therefore humb- 
« ly beſeech your Majeſty, that you would engage your Royal Word never to 
« erect nor ſuffer to be erected, any ſuch Tyrannical, Popiſh, and Antichriſt! 
« Hierarchy (Epiſcopal, Presbyterian, or by what name ſoever it be call d) a 
< ſhall aſſume a power over, or impoſe a yoke upon, the Conſciences of others; 
« but that every one of your Majeſty's Subjects may hereafter be left at liber) 
« to worſhip God in ſuch a way, form, and manner, as ſhall appear to them 
ce to be agreeable to the mind and will of Chriſt, revealed in his word, accord- 
ce ing * proportion, or meaſure of faith and knowledge which the) have 
« receiv'd. | 2 | 

4. FoxasMucn as the Exaction of Tithes is a burthen under which . 
« whole Nation groans in general, and the People of God in particular, We 
* would therefore crave leave humbly to offer it to your Majeſty's conſiderario”, 
« that if it be poſſible, ſome other way may be found out for the maintenane 
* of that which is call'd the National Miniſtry ; and that thoſe of the __ 
and congregated Churches may not (as hitherto they have been, and {till ar 
* be compell'd to contribute thereunto. 
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4 FoRASMUCH as in theſe times of Licence, Confuſion, and diſorder, ma- 
« ny honeſt, godly, and religious Perſons, by the crafty devices and cunning 
« pretences of wicked Men, have been 1gnorantly, and blindly led, either into 
« the commiſſion of, or compliance with many vile, illegal, and abominable 
Actions, whereof they are row aſhamed, We do therefore moſt humbly implore 
« your Majeſty, that an Act of Amneſty and Oblivion may be granted tor the par- 
« doning, acquitting, and diſcharging, all your Majeſty's long deceiv'd and de- 
« juded Subjects, from the guilt and imputation of all Crimes, Treaſons, and Of- 
« fences wharſoever, committed or done by them, or any of them, either againſt 
« your Majeſty's Father, or your ſelf ſince the beginning of theſe unhappy Wars, 
« excepting only ſuch who do adhere to that ugly Tyrant who calls himſelf Pro- 
« tector, or who, in juſtification of His, or any other Intereſt, ſhall after the 
« publication of this Act of Grace, continue and perſevere in their diſloyalty to 
« your Majelty. EY : oo. 
Tux Gentleman who brought this Addreſs, and theſe wild Propoſitions, 
brought likewiſe with him a particular Letter to the King from the Gentleman 
that is before deſcribed ; upon whole temper, ingenuity, and intereſt, the Meſ- 
ſenger principally depended, having had much acquaintance and converſation 
with him; who, though he was an Anabaptiſt, made himſelf merry with the ex- 
travagancy and madneſs of his Companions ; and told this Gentleman, © that, 
« though the firſt Addreſs could not be prepared but with thoſe Demands, which 
« might ſatisfy the whole Party, and comprehend all that was defired by any 
« of them, yet if the King gave them ſuch an encouragement, as might diſpolc | 
« them to ſend ſome of the wiſeſt of them to attend his Majeſty, he would be 7 
« able; upon conference with them, to make them his Inſtruments to reduce the 
« reſt ro more moderate deſires, when they ſhould diſcern, that they might 4 
« have more protection and ſecurity from the King, than from any other Pow- KM 
« er that would aflume the Government. The Letter was as followeth. 9 


—B 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | 5 F 
TIE, the great diſcoverer of all things, has at laſt unmask d the diſguiſed 7% Lester 70 
ce deſigns of this Myſterious Age, and made that obvious to the dull ſenſe of the King ſent 1 


Fools, which was before viſible enough to the quick-ſighted prudence of Wiſe with the Ad- | 
“Men, viz. that Liberty, Religion, and Reformation, the wonted Engines of . 3 a 
* Politicians, are but deceitful baits, by which the eaſily deluded Multitude are w— < i 
* tempted to a greedy purſuit of their own ruin. In the unhappy number of theſe e 


Fools, I muſt confeſs my ſelf to have been one; who have nothing more now 
* to boaſt of, but only that, as I was not the firſt was cheated, ſo I was not the 
* laſt was undeceiv'd; having long ſince, by peeping a little (now and then, as I 
had opportunity) under the Vizard of the Impoſtor, got ſuch glimpſes, though 
but imperfect ones, of his ugly face, conceal'd under the painted pretences of | 
Sanctity, as made me conclude, that the Series of Affairs, and the revolution 
* Of a few years, would convince this blinded Generation of their Errors; and 
make them affrightedly to ſtart from Him, as a prodigious piece of deformi- 
«ty, whom they adored and reverenced as the beautitul Image of a Deity. 
No did this my expectation fail me: God, who glories in no Attribute 
* more than to be acknowledged the Searcher of the inward parts, could no 
* longer endure the bold Affronts of this audacious Hypocrite; but, to the 
* aſtoniſhment and confuſion of all his Idolatrous worſhippers, has by the un- 
< ſearchable wiſdom of his deep-latd Counſels, lighted ſuch a Candle into the —— 
e dark Dungeon of his Soul, that there is none ſo blind who does not plainly BY, 
read Treachery, Tyranny, Perfidiouſneſs, Diſſimulation, Atheiſm, Hypocriſy, 
* and all manner Villany, written in large Characters on his heart ; nor 1s there 
** any one remaining, who dares open his mouth in juſtification of him, for fear 
e incurring the deſerv'd Character of being a profeſſed Advocate for all wick- 
ee edneſs, and a ſworn Enemy to all Virtue. | : | 
* THis was no ſooner brought forth, but prefently I conceiv'd hopes of be- D 
ing able, in a ſhort time, to put in practice thoſe thoughts of Loyalty to your 
* Majeſty, which had long had entertainment in my breaſt, but till now were. 
" forced to ſeek concealment under a ſeeming conformity to the iniquity of the 
* Times. A fit opportunity of giving birth to theſe deſigns, was happily admi- 
= nilter'd by the following occaſion. „„ „„ 
: : Ceeee © GREAT 
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Book X 


* GREAT was the rage, and juſt. the indignation of the People, when they 
« firſt found the Authority of their Parliament ſwallow'd up in the new Name 
cc of a Protector; greater was their fury, and upon better grounds, when the 
& Obſerv'd that, under the filent, modeſt, and flattering Title of this Protector 
&« was ſecretly aſſumed a Power more abſolute, more arbitrary, more unlimited 
« than ever was pretended to by any King: The Pulpits ſtreightways ſound wih 
ce Declarations the Stteets are fill d with Paſquils and Libels, every one expreſſes, 
ce deteſtation of this Innovation by publick Invectives, and all the Nation, wich 
ce one accord, ſeems at once to be inſpired with one and the {: me reſolutio of 
ce endeavouring valiantly to redeem that Liberty, by Arms and Force, which was 
cc Treacheroliily ſtoln from them by Deccit and Fraud. | 


« Wnen they had fot a while exerciſed themſelves in tumultuary diſcourſ:s 


* (the firſt effects of Popular diſcontents) at length they begin to contriye by 


c what means to free themſelves from the yoke that is upon them. In order 
< hereunto, ſeyeral of the chiefeſt of the Malecontents enter into conſultations 
« amongſt themſelves; to which they were pleaſed to invite and admit Me. Be. 
ce ing taken into their Councils, and made privy to their Debates, I thought it 


© my work to acquaint my felt fully with the tempers, inclinations, diſpoſitions, 


cc and principles of them; which(though all meeting and concentring in an irrecon- 
ce cilable Hatred and Animoſity againſt the Uſurper) I find fo various in their 


cc ends, and ſo contrary in the means conducing to thoſe ends; that they do natu- 


ce rally fall under the diſtinction of different Parties, Some, drunk with Enthu- 
ce ſiaſmes, and beſotted with Phanatick notions, do allow of none to have a ſhare 
<< in Government beſides the Saints; and theſe are called Chriſtian Royaliſts or Fifth 
« Monarchy-Men; others violently oppoſing This, as deſtructive to tix Liber- 
ce ty of the Free-born People, ſtrongly contend to have the Nation govern'd by 
ce a continual Succeſſion of Parliaments conſiſting of equal Repreſentatives; and 
ce theſe ſtyle themſelves Common-HWealths-Men. A third Party there is, who find- 


< ing, by the obſervation of theſe times, that Parliaments are better Phyſick 


« than food, ſeem to incline moſt to Monarchy, if laid under ſuch reſtrictions as 
« might Free the People from the fear of Tyranny ; and theſe are contented to 
cc ſufter under the opprobrious Name of Levellers; to theſe did I particularly ap- 
ce ply my ſelf; and after ſome few days conference with them in private by them- 
ce ſelves apart, I was ſo happy in my endeavours, as to prevail with ſome of them 
ce to lay aſide thoſe vain and idle prejudices, grounded rather upon paſſion than 
ce judgment; and return, as their duty engaged them, to their obedience to your 


« Majeſty. Having proceeded thas far and gain'd as many of the chief of them 


« whom I knew to be Leaders of the reſt, as could ſafely be intruſted with a 
e buſineſs of this nature (the ſucceſs whereof does principally depend upon the 
« ſecret management of it) I thought I had nothing more now to do, but only to 
confirm and eſtabliſh them, as well as I could, in their infant Allegiance, by 


« engaging them ſo far in an humble Addreſs unto your Majeſty, that they might 


cc not know how to make either a ſafe or honourable Retreat. 

_« I muſtleave it to the Ingenuity of this worthy Gentleman, by whoſe hands 
« jt is conveyed, to make anſwer to any ſuch objections as may perhaps be 
« made by your Majeſty, either as to the matter or manner of it. This only I! 
« would put your Majeſty in mind of, that they are but young Proſelytes, and 
ce are to be driven lento pede, leſt, being urged at firſt too violently, they ſhould re- 
ce ſiſt the more refractorily. 5 | 

« As to the Quality of the Perſons, I cannot ſay they are cither of great Fa- 
« milies, or great Eſtates. But this I am confident of, that, whether it be by 
cc their own virtue, or by the misfortune of the times, I will not determine, the) 
« are ſuch who may be more ſerviceable to your Majeſty in this conjuncture, 
<« than thoſe whoſe Names ſwell much bigger than Theirs with the Addition ot 
<« great Titles. I durſt not undertake to perſwade your Majeſty to any thing, 
cc being ignorant by what Maxims your Counſels are govern'd; but this I ſhall 


c crave leave to ſay, that I have often obſerv'd, that a deſperate game at Chels 


« has been recover'd after the loſs of the Nobility, only by playing the Pawns 
« well; and that the Subſcribers may not be of the ſame uſe to your Majelty, 
« if well managed, I cannot deſpair, eſpecially at ſuch a time as this, when 
« there is ſcarce any thing but Pawns left upon the board, and thoſe few on 
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« that are left, may juſtly be complain'd of in the words of Tacitus, præſentia Cy 
« na, quam vetera, & periculoſa malunt omnes. | | ; 

I have many things more to offer unto your Majeſty, but fearing I have al- 
« ready given too bold a trouble, I ſhall deter the mention of them at preſent ; 
« intending, aſſoon as J hear how your Majeſty reſents this Overture, to wait 
upon your Majeſty in Perſon, and then to communicate that viva voce, which 
« ] cannot bring within the narrow compals of an Addreſs of this nature, In 


« the mean time, if our Services ſhall be judged uſeful to your Majeſty, I ſhall 


« humbly defire ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the Advance of 2000 


« pound, as well for the anſwering the expectation of thoſe whom I have al- 
« ready engaged, as for the defraying of ſeveral other neceſſary expences, which 


« do, and will every day inevitably come upon us in the proſecution of our 
_ 
C WHAT more is expedient to be done by your Majelty, in order to the en- 


x couragement and ſatisfaction of thoſe Gentlemen who already are, or hereaf- 
ter may be brought over to the aſſiſtance of your Majeity's Cauſe aud Intereſt, 


« ] ſhall commit to the care of this honourable Perſon, who being no ſtranger to 
« the complection, and conſtitution of thoſe with whom I have to deal, is able 


ce ſufficiently to inform your Majeſty by what ways and means they may be laid 


under the ſtrongeſt obligations to your Majeſty's Service. TY 
„ For my own part, as I do now aim at nothing more, than only to give 
« your Majeſty a full Eſſay of my Zeal for, and abſolute devotion to your Ma- 


« jelty, ſo I have nothing more to beg of your Majeity, but that you would be 


« pleaſed to account me, 
« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c. 


Tarz King believ'd that theſe diſtempers might, in ſome conjuncture, be of 
uſe to him; and therefore return'd the general Anſwer that is mention'd before; 
and © that he would be willing to confer with ſome Perſons of that Party, truſt- 
« ed by the reſt, if they would come over to him; his Majeſty being then at 
Bruces; Upon which that young Gentleman came over thither to him, and re- 
main'd ſome days there conceal d. He was a Perſon of very extraordinary parts 


ſharpneſs of Wit, readinels and volubility of Tongue, but an Anabaptiſt. He had 


been bred in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and atterwards in the Inns of Court; 
bur being too young to have known the Religion, or the Government of the pre- 
cedent time, and his Father having been engaged from the beginning againſt the 
King, he had fucked in the opinions that were moſt prevalent, and had been a 
Soldier in Cyomwell's Life Guard of Horſe, when he was thought to be moſt re- 
ſolved to eſtabliſh a Republick. But when that mask was pulled off, he deteſted 
him with that rage, that he was of the combination with thoſe who reſolved to 
deſtroy him by what way ſoever; and was very intimate with Hudercome. He had a 
great confidence of the ſtrength and power of that Party; and conteſſed that their 
demands were extravagant, and ſuch as the King could not grant; which, after they 
were once engaged in blood, he doubted not they would recede from, by the credit 
the Wiſer Men had amongſt them. He return'd into Exgland very well ſatisfied 


with the King; and did atterwards correſpond very faithtully with his profeſſions; 
but left the King without any hope of other benefit from that Party, then by their 
encreaſing the faction and animolity againſt Cromwell: For it was manifeſt they ; 
expected a good Sum of preſent Money from the King; which could not be in his 


power to ſupply. 


7 
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I 


4 


4 


Warrsr theſe things were tranſacting, the King found every day, that | 


the Spaxiards fo much deſpaired of his Cauſe, that they had uo mind to give him 


any Aſſiſtance with which he might make an attempt upon Euglund, and that if 
they had been never ſo well diſpoſed, they were not able to do it: and therefore 


he reſolved that he would not in a Country that was ſo great a ſcene of War, live 
unactive and unconcern'd: So his Majeſty ſent to Don Juan, © that he would 
1 accompany him in the Field the next Campagne, without excepting any Cere- 
monp, or putting him to any trouble. But the Spaniards ſent him a tormal Meſ- 
lage, and employed the Earl of Briſtol to excuſe them from conſenting, or admit- 
ting his Propoſition, and to diſſwade his Majeſty,from affecting fo unreaſonably ex- 


The King ſent 


ro Don Juan 
Wat he 

« would ac- 
company 


« him into the 


poling his Perſon, They ſaid, © that they could not anſwer it to his Catholick F. which i: 


* Majeſty, if they ſhould permit his Majeſty, when his two Brothers were al- 
: « ready 


refuſed. 
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“ ready in the Army, and known to affect danger ſo much as they did, likewife 
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« to engage his own Royal perſon ; which they poſitively proteſted againſt. And 
when they afterwards ſaw, that it was not in their power to reſtrain him from 
ſuch Adventures, whilſt he.remain'd at Bruges, which was now become a Fronti- 
er by the Neighbourhood of Mardike, and particularly that, under pretence of 
viſiting the Duke of Tork, who lay then at Dunkirk to make ſome attempt in the 
Winter upon that Fort, his Majeſty having notice, what Night they intended to 
aſſault it, went ſome days before to Dunkirk, and was preſent in that Action, and 
ſo near that many were kill'd about him, and the Marquis of Ormond, who was 
next to him, had his Horſe kill'd under him: They were willing his Majeſty 


ſhould remove to Bruſſels; which they would never before conſentto; ant which 


was in many reſpects molt grateful to him. And ſo, towards the Spring and be- 
fore the Armies were in motion, he left Bruges; where he had receiv'd, both from 
the Biſhop and the Magiſtrates, all poſſible reſpect, there being at that time a Han- 
iard, Mark Ogniate, Burgo-Maſter, who, being born of an Engliſh Mother, had al} 
imaginabje duty for the King, and being a Man of excellent parts, and very dex- 
trous in buſineſs, was very ſerviceable tohis Majeſty ; which he ever afterwards 
acknowledged; and about the end of February, in the year by that Account 
1658, he went to Bruſſels and never after return'd to Bruges to reſide there. 
HIS Majeſty was no ſooner come thither, but Don Alcnzorenew'd his advices, 
and importunity, that he would make a conjunction with the Levellers. He had 
tormerly prevailed with him to admit their Agent, one Sexby, to confer with him; 


which his Majeſty willingly conſented to, preſuming that Sexby might be privy 


An account of 
dSexby and his 
Negotiations 


to the Addreſs that had been made to him by the ſame Party; which he was nor, 


though they that ſent the Addreſs well knew of his imployment to the Spaniard, 
and had no mind to truſt him to the King, at leaſt not ſo ſoon. The Man, for 
an illiterate Perſon, ſpoke very well, and properly; and uſed thoſe words very well, 
the true meaning and ſignific ation whereot he could not underſtand. He had 


been, in the beginning, a Common Soldier of Cromuell's Troops, and was after- 


wards one of thoſe Agitators who were made uſe of to control the Parliament ; 


and had ſo great an Intereſt in Cromwel, that he was frequently his Bed-tellow ; 


a familiarity, he often admited thoſe to whom he employed in any great Truſt, 
and with whom he could not ſo freely converſe, as in thoſe hours. He was very 
perfect in the Hiſtory of Cromwell's diſſimulations, and would deſcribe his Arti- 
fices to the life, and did very well underſtand the temper of the Army, and very 
much undervalue the credit, and intereſt of the King's Party; and made ſuch de- 
mands to the King, as if it were in his power, and his alone, to reſtore him; in 
which Don Alonzo concurr'd ſo totally, that, when he ſaw that the King would 
not be adviſed by him, he ſent his Friend Sexby into Spain to conclude there; and, 
upon the matter wholely withdrew himſelf from ſo much as viſiting the King. 
And there necd not be any other Character or deſcription of the Stupidity of that 


| Spaniard, than that ſuch a Fellow, with the help of an Ii Prieſt, ſhould be able 


The Marquis 
deLeyde bame 
t0 jollicite for 
ſupplies for 
Dunkirk, 

but in vain, 


to cozen him, and make him to cozen his Maſter of ten thouſand Piſtoles; for he 
receiv'd not leſs than that in Flanders, whatever elſe he got by his Journey to M- 
arid; which did notuſe to be of ſmall expence to that Court. | 
NorTHING that was yet to come, could be more manifeſt, than it was to all 
diſcerning Men, that the firſt deſign the French Army would undertake, when 
they ſhould begin their Campagne, muſt be the Siege of Dunkirk ; without tak- 
ing which, Mardike would do them little good: beſides, their Contract with Cm. 
well was no Secret; yet the Spaniards totally neglected making proviſions to defend 
it; being perſwaded by ſome Intelligence they always purchaſed at a great rate, 
to deceive themſelves, that the French would begin the Campagne with beſieging 
Cambray. In the beginning of the year, the Marquis de Leyde, Governour of Dun- 
kirk, and the beſt Officer they had, in all r eſpects, came to Bruſſels having ſent 
ſeveral Expreſſes thither to no purpoſe to ſollicite for ſupplies. He told them, 
© That his Intelligence was infallible, that Marſhal Turenne was ready to march, 
« and that the French K ing himſelf would be in the Field to countenance the Siebe 
« of Dunkirk, which he could not defend, if he were not ſupplied with Men, Am. 
* munition, and Victual; of all which he ſtood in great need, and of neither 0 


_ which he could get ſupply ; They telling him, © That he would not be beſieged; 


ce that they were ſure the French meant to attempt Cambray; which they prove” 


ed the beſt they could, and bid him be confident, „That, it he were auen 
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# they would relieve him with their Army, and fight a Battle before he ſhould be 
i in danger. Being able to procure no other Anſwer, he return'd,and came to take 
his leave of the King as he went out of the Town, and complain'd very much to 
his Majeſty of their Counſels, and deluding themſelves with falſe Intelligence. He 
ſaid, © He was going to detend a Town without Men, without Ammunition, 
« and without Victual, againſt a very ſtrong and Triumphant Army; that, if he 
« could have obtain'd Supplies in any reaſonable degree, he ſhould have been able 
« to have entertainꝰd them ſome time; but in the condition he was in, he could 
« only loſe his Life there; which he Was reſolv'd to do: And ſpoke as if he 
were very willing to do it; and was as good as his word. * 

WITHIN three or four days after his return, the French Army appear'd be- 
fore Dunkirk; and then the Spaniard believ'd it; and made what haſt they could 
to draw their Army together, which was very much diſperſed, fo that, before 


they were upon their march, the French had perfected their Circumvallation, and 


tender'd it impoſſible to put any Succours into the Town. Now they found it 
neceſſary indeed to hazard a Battle. which they had promiſed to do, when they 
intended nothing leſs. When the Spaniards had taken a full view of the Poſture 
the Enemy was in, and were thereupon to chooſe their own ground, upon which 
they would be found, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, who agreed 
in nothing elſe, reſolv'd how the Army fhould be ranged; which the Prince of 
Conde diſſwaded them from; and told them very exactly what the Marſhal Turenne 
would do in that caſe; And that he would ſtill maintain the Siege, and give 
« them likewiſe Battle upon the advantage of the ground; whereas if they would 
4 place their Army near another part of the Line, they ſhould eaſily have commu- 
& nication with the Town, and compel the French to Fight with more equal 
ec hazards. _ | Ex nl fe Mu OS . 
Ix might very teaſonably be faid of the Prince of Conde and Marſhal Turenne, 


whata good Roman Hiſtorian ſaid heretofore of Fugurtha and Marius, that © in 
« iiſdem caſtris didicere, que poſtea in contrariis fecere ; They had in the ſame Ar- 


« mies learned that Diſcipline, and thoſe Stratagems, which they afterwards prac- 


« tiſed againſt each other in Enemy Armies; and it was a wonderful, and a plea- 


fant thing to ſee and obſerve in Attacks or in Marches, with what foreſight 
either of them would declare what the other would do: As the Prince of Conde, 
when the Armies march'd near, and the Spaniards would not alter their former 
lazy pace, nor their reſt at noon, would in choler tell them, If we do not 
4 make great haſt to poſſeſs ſuch a Paſs (which they never thought of) Marſhal 
Jurenne will take it, though it be much further from him; and would then, when 
they conſider*d not what he ſaid, advance with his own Troops to poſſeſs the place, 
even when the French were come in view; and by ſuch ſeaſonable foreſights ſaved 


Dunkirk be- 


figed by the 


French Army, 


The Prince of 4 
Conde's Ad- = 
vice to the "2 
Spaniards not 
bearken'd to. 


the Haniſo Army from many diſtreſſes. And Marſhal Turenne had the ſame cauti- 


on, and govern'd himſelf according as the Prince of Conde was in the Rere or Van 
| of the Army; and, upon the matter, only conſider'd where He was, and order'd 
his Marches accordingly; of which there was a very memorable Inſtance two years 
before, when the Spanijh Army had Beſieged Arras, and when the Duke of Vork 
was preſent with Marſhal Turenne. The Spaniards had made themſelves ſo very 
ſtrong, that when the French Army came thither, they found that they could not 
compel them to Fight, and that the Town mult be loſt if they did not force the 
Line. Marſhal Turenne, accompanied with the Duke of York, who would never 
be abſent upon thoſe occaſions, and ſome of the principal Officers, ſpent two or 
three days in viewing the Line round, and obſerving and informing himſelf of all 
that was to be known, and riding ſo near the Line very frequently, that ſome of 
his Company were kill'd within much leſs than Muſquer ſhot. In the end, he 
called ſome of the principal Officers, and ſaid, © He would, that day at noon, 
* aflault the Line, at a place which he ſhew'd to them ; which the Officers won- 
der d at; and ſaid, * Ir was the ſtrongeſt part of the Line; and that they had ob- 
* ſerv'd to him, that the whole Line, on the other ſide was very much weaker; 
tO which the Marſhal replied, You do not know who keeps that Line; We 


thall do no good there; Monfieur le Prince never ſleeps, and that is his poſt ; but I. 


will tell you, what will fall out on the other fide; for he had himſelf march'd 
in the Spaniſb Army, and very well underſtood the Cuſtoms of it. He told them 
then, &“ That it would be very long, before the Soldiers upon the Line, or the 
adjacent Guatd, would believe that the French were in. earneſt, and thar they 
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e would in truth at that time of day aſſault them; but would think, that they 


« meant only to give them an Alarm; which they were never warm in receiving. 
«© That when the Spaniards were convinced that the French were in earneſt 4 
cc which time he ſhould be got near their Line, they would ſend to the Count of 
« Fuenſaldagna, who at that time of day was uſually aſleep, and his Servants 
te would not be perſwaded to waken him in a moment: He would then ſend tor 
« his Horſe, and ride up to the Line; which when he ſaw he would with {ome 
ce haſt repair to the Arch-Duke's Tent ; who was likewiſe at his S:efto, and When 
« He was awake, they would conſult what was to be done; by which time, the 
Marſhal ſaid, © They ſhould have done: And they did enter the Line accordingly 
and found by the Priſoners, that every thing had fallen out as he had foretold. 
So the Siege was raiſed, the Spaniaids fled without making any reſiſtance, left 
their Cannon, Bag and Baggage behind them: Only the Prince of Conde was in 
fo good order upon the firſt Alarm, that when he heard of the Confuſion they 
were in, he drew off with his Cannon, and loſt nothing that belonged to him, and 
marched with all his Men to a place of ſatety. | 
NorwirhsraN DIN the advice which the Prince of Conde had given, 

Don Juan was politive in his firſt Reſolution. The Prince, not without great in- 
dignation, conſented ; and drew up his Troops in the place they deſired; and 
quickly ſaw all come to paſs that he had foretold. T he Country was moſt incloſ- 
ed, ſo that the Horſe could not Fight but in ſmall Bodies. The Zngliþb Foot un- 
der Lockhart Charged the Spaniſh Foot, and, after a good reſiſtance, broke and rout- 
ed them; after which there was not much more reſiſtance, on that ſide, the Spay- 
iþ Horſe doing no better than their Foot. Our King's Foot were placed by them- 
{elves upon alittle rifing ground, and were Charged by the French Horſe after the 
Spaniſh Foot were beaten. Some of them, and the greater part marched off by 
the favour of the Incloſures, there not being above two Hundred taken priſoners. 
The Dukes of York and Gloceſter Charg'd ſeveral times on Horſe-back ; and in the 


end, having gotten ſome Troops to go with them, Charg'd the Engliſb (whom, 


though Enemies, they were glad to ſee behave themſelves ſo well) and with great 


difficulty, and ſome blows of Muſquets, got ſafe off. But there was a rumour 
| ſpread in the French Army, that the Duke ot Tork was taken Priſoner by the Engljb, 


ſome Men F Yor ſay that they ſaw him in their hands: Whereupon 
many of the French Officers, and Gentlemen, reſolv'd to ſet him at Liberty, and 
rode up to the Body of Erglijh, and looked upon all their Priſoners, and found 
they were miſinform'd; which if they had not been, they would undoubtedly, at 
any hazard, or danger, have enlarged him; ſo great an affection that Nation 
own'd to have for his Highneſs. „ 5 

Tas day being thus loſt with a greater Rout and Confuſion than loſs of 
Men, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, who behaved themſelves in their 


own Perſons with Courage enough, were contented to think better of the Prince 
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of Conde's advice, by which they preſery'd they beſt part of the Army, and retired 
to [pres and Furnes, and the Duke of York ro Newport, that they might defend the 
reſt when Duxkirk ſhould be taken; which was the preſent buſineſs of Marſhal 
Turenne; who found the Marquis de Leyde reſolv'd to defend it, notwithſtanding 
the defeat of the Army; and therefore he betook himſelf again to that work, aſſoon 
as the Spaniſh Army was retired into faſtneſs. The Marquis de Leyde, when he 
ſaw there was no more hope of relief from Don Juan, which whillt he expected, 
he was wary in the hazard of his Men, was now reſolv'dto try what he could do 
for himſelf: So with as ſtrong a Party as he could make,he madea deſperate Sally 
upon the Enemy; who, though he diſorder'd them, were quickly ſo ſeconded, 
that they drove him back into the Town with great loſs, after himſelf had re- 
ceiv'd a wound, of which he died within three days after. And then the Officers 
ſent to treat, which he would not conſent to whilſt he li d. The Marquis was à 
much greater loſs than the Town; which the Maſter of the Field may be always 
Maiter of in two months time at moſt. But in truth the death of the Marquis Was 
an irreparable damage, he being a very wile Man, of great Experience, great Wil- 
dom, and great Piety, after his way; inſomuch as he had an intention to have 
taken Orders in the Church; to which he was moſt devoted. 

Tuosx in the Town had fair conditions to march to St. Omers, that they 
might not joyn with the Reliques of their Army. The French King being by this 


time come to the Camp with the Cardinal, enter'd the Town, and took _ 
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fon of it himſelf; which aſſoon as he had done, he deliver'd It into the hands of The Town of 
Lockhart, whom Cromwell had made Governour of it. Thus the Treaty was per- Punkirk ſur- 
form'd between them and that King went preſently to Calais, and from thence ſent gp rig 
thc Duke of Crequy together with Mancini, Nephew to the Cardinal, to London King e 
ro viſit Cromwell; who likewiſe ſent his Son in Law, the Lord Fulconbridge to Cal- it to the 
at, to congratulate with that King for their joynt proſperity. And mutual pro- Englim. 
feſions were then renewed between them, with new obligation, © never to make 
« Peace without cach other's conſent. | FCC 
WuàuꝛEN Den Juan had firſt remov'd from Bruſſels, and the Army march'd in- 
to the Field, the King had renew'd his deſire that he might likewiſe go with them, | | 
but was refuſed with the ſame poſitiveneſs he had been before. His Majeſty there- | 
upon reſoly'd that he would not ſtay alone in Braſſels, whilſt all the World was | 
in Action; but thought of ſome more private place, where he might take the 
Summe? Air, and refreſh himſelf during that Seaſon. He was the more confirm'd in 4 
this upon the News of the defeat of the Army near Dunkirł, and the loſs of that Ss 
place. So he remov'd to a Villagecall'd Hochſtraten; where there were very good 1 King re- =_ 
Houſes, capable to have receiv'd a greater Train than bejong'd to His Court. ;jre5 +0 Hoch. 
Thither the King went about the Month of Auguſt; the Village lying upon the firaten in 
«irts of the States Dominions in Brabant, and within five or fix Miles of Bre- Auguſt. 
da, ſometimes he made Journies incognito, to fee places where he had not been 
betore, 85 
THERE a Man might have obſerv'd the great difference of the condition, 
which the Subjects in the States Dominions, even in the fight and view of the 
other, enjoy above what their Neighbours of the Saniſb Territories are acquaint- 
ed with. Hochſtraten is an open Village belonging to the Count of that name, 
and hath enjoy'd very ample Priviledges, the owner thereof being one of the 
greateſt Nobles in the Duchy of Brabant. It is pleaſantly Seated, many very good 
Houſes, and the Mannor large of Extent, and of great Revenue. But by reaſon 
that it is always a Horſe-quarter in the Winter Seaſon, who uſe great licence, 
it is ſo poor, that thoſe good Houſes have only Walls ; ſo that the People had 
not Furniture to ſupply thoſe Rooms which were for the accommodation of thoſe 
who attended the King, though they were ſure to be very well paid, and there- 
tore uſed all the means they could to procure it. But there appear d poverty 
in the faces and looks of the People, good Grounds without any Stock, and, in 
a word, nothing chat looked well but the Houſes, and thoſe empty within: on 
the other ſide ot a Line that is drawn (for a Man may ſet one Foot in the Do- 
minion that is reſery*d to the King of Spain, and the other in that which is af- 
ſign'd to the Hollander) the Houſes, though not ſtanding ſo thick, nor ſo beautiful 
without, clean, neat; and well furniſh'd within; very good Linen, and ſome 
Plate in every Houſe ; the People jolly, well cloathed, and with looks yery well 
pleaſed ; all the Grounds and Land fully ſtocked with all kind of Cattle, and, as 
It it were the Land of Goſhen, the appearance of nothing but wealth, and fertility, 
encompaſſed with extreme barrenneſs, and unconceiveable poverty. And they, 
on the Holland fide, that lies equally open, and undefended, can fee the Saniſb 
Troops exerciſe all Licence upon their poor Neighbours of Zochſtraten ; and yet 
the moſt diſſolute among them dare not ſtep into their Quarters to take a Hen, 
3 pans the leaſt Treſpaſs : ſo ſtrictly the Articles of the Peace are ob- 
erv'd. HE 
WnilLsr the King ſpent his time in this manner, about the middle of Stem * Kir l 
ber, the Duke of York, who remain'd ſtill with the Troops at Næuport to defend e A. oy 
that place, as Don Juan, and the reſt, remain'd about Furnes and Bruges, ſent an Cromwell 
Expreſs to the King to let him know, © that the Letters from England, and ſome was dead. 
* Paſſengers, reported confidently that Cromwell was dead; which, there havin 5 
been no News of his ſickneſs, was not at firſt eaſily believ'd. But every day The King re- 
brought confirmation of it; ſo that his Majeſty thought fit to give over his Coun- 2 wy _ 
try Life, and return'd again to Bruſſels, that he might be ready to make uſe of any Sona 
advantage, which, in that conjuncture, upon fo great an alteration, he might rea- 
ſonably expect. a 
Ir had been obſerv'd in England, that, though from the diſſolution of the laſt 0 1 
Parliament, all things ſeem'd to ſucceed, at home and abroad, to the Protector hacia ook - 


2 
| S Afairs ſome 
with, and his Power and Greatneſs to be better eſtabliſh'd than ever it had time before 


— —— 


been, yet he never had the {ame ſerenity of Mind he had been uſed to, after he bis dea. 
1 had 
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had refuſed the Crown; but was out of countenance, and chagrin, as if he were 

POR. CO OM Conſcious of not having been true to himſelf; and much mere apprehenſive of 


danger to his Perſon than he had uſed to be. Inſomuch as he was not eaſy of 
| 1 acceſs, nor ſo much ſeen abroad ; and ſeem'd to be in ſome diſorder, when his 
K. e Eyes found any ſtranger in the Room; upon whom they were ſtill fixed. When 
* „ de intended to go to Hampton Court, which was his principal delight and diverfl 
% 71414549 ©" on, it was never known, till he was in the Coach, Which way he would go; and 
7 be was ſtill hem'd in by his Guards both before and behind; and the Coach in 
) 4/ - which he went was always thronged as full as it could be, with his Seryants: 
W) ho were armed; and he ſeldom return'd the ſame way he went; and rarely 
3 { lodged two Nights together in one Chamber, but had many furniſhed and pre- 
| pared, to which his own Key convey'd him and thoſe he would have with him 
when he had à mind to go to Bed: which made his fears the more taken no- 
tice of, and publick, becauſe he had never been accuſtom'd to thoſe precauti- 
ons. 8 

Ix is very true, he knew of many Combinations to aſſaſſinate him, by thoſe 
Syndercome's who, he believ'd, wiſh'd the King no good. And a good while before this 
defign againſt when he had diſcover'd the deſign of Syudercome, who was a very ſtout Man, 
him a good and one who had been much in his fayour, and who had twice or thrice, by 
yy before wonderful and unexpected Accidents, been diſappointed in the minute he made 
{ure to kill him, and had cauſed him to be apprehended, his behaviour was fo re- 
ſolute in his Examination and Trial, as if he thought he ſhould {ill be able to 

do it; and it was manifeſt that he had many more Aſſociates, who were undiſ- 

cover'd and as reſolute as himſelf; and though he had got him condemn'd to 

die, the Fellow's carriage and words were ſuch, as if he knew well how to a- 

avoid the Judgment; which made Cromwell believe, that a Party in the Army 
would attempt his reſcue ; whereupon he gave {tri& charge, „that he ſhould 

ce be carefully looked to in the Tower, and three or four of the Guard always 

cc with him day and night. RT, et 3 . 

Ar the day appointed for his Execution, thoſe Troops Cromwell was moſt 

confident of, were placed upon the Tower-Hill, where the Gallows were 

etected. But when the Guard call'd Sndercome to ariſe in the morning, they 

found him dead in his Bed; which gave trouble exceedingly to Cromwell ; for be- 

ſides that he hoped, that, at his death, to avoid the utmoſt rigour of it, he 

would have confeſſed many of his Confederates, he now found himſelf under the 
reproach of having cauſed him to be poyſon'd, as not daring to bring him to pub- 

lick Juſtice : nor could he ſuppreſs that Scandal. It appear'd upon Examination, 

that the night before, when he was going to Bed in the preſence of his Guard, 
his Siſter came to take her leave of him; and upon her going away, he put off 

his Cloaths, and leaped into his Bed, and ſaid, „This was the laſt Bed he ſhould 
« ever go into. His Body was drawn by a Horſe to the Gallows where he ſhould 
have been hanged, and buried under it, with a Stake driven through him, as 1s 
uſual in the Caſe of ſelf Murtherers : Yet this Accident perplexed Cromwel very 
much; and though he was without the particular diſcovery which he expected, he 

made a general diſcovery by it, that he himſelf was more odious in his Army than 

= he believ'd he had been. e s 7 
The death of H x ſeem'd to be much afflicted at the death ofhis Friend the Earl of Warwick; 
the Earl of with whom he had a faſt Friendſhip ; though neither their humours, nor their na- 
ed Brig tures, were like. And the Heir of that Houſe, who had Married his youngeſt 
Faris Grand- Daughter, died about the ſame time; ſo that all his relation to, or confidence 
. in that Family was at an end; the other Branches of it abhorring his Alliance. 
His Domeſtick delights were leſſen'd every day: He plainly diſcover'd that his 
Son Falconbridge's Heart was ſet upon an Intereſt deſtructive to his, and grew to 
hate him perfectly. But that which chiefly broke his Peace, was the death ot 
The death of his Daughter Claypole ; who had been always his greateſt joy, and who, in her 
Cromweli's ſickneſs, which was of a nature the Phyſicians knew not how to deal with, ha 
wer ſeveral Conferences with him, which exceedingly perplexed him. T hough 19 
4 body was near enough to hear the particulars, yet her often mentioning, in the 
pains ſhe endur'd, the blood her Father had ſpilt, made People conclude, that ſhe 
a had preſented his worſt Actions to his conſideration. And though he Neve? 
| made the leaſt ſhew of remorſe for any of thoſe Actions, it is very certain, that 
either what ſhe ſaid, or her death, affected him wonderfully. | 7 
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WHATEVER it was, about the middle of Auguſt, he was ſeiſed on by a com- Cromwell ei. 
mon tertian Ague, from which, he believ'd, a little eaſe and divertiſement at ed on by n 
Hampton Court would have freed him. Bur the fits grew ſtronger, and his Spirits ao, 
much abated: So that he return'd again to W/hite-Hall, when his Phyſicians be- 
an to think him in danger, though the Preachers, who Pray'd always a- 
bout him, and told God Almiglity what great things he had done for him, 
and how much more need he had {till of his Service, declared as from God "TS 
that he ſhould recover: And he himſelf was of the ſame mind, and did not I= Re pn . 
think he ſhould die, till even the time that his Spirits fail'd him. Then he declar'd = 3 e 
to them, That he did appoint his Son to ſucceed him, his eldeſt Son Richard; and ſor; and exyi- 
ſo expired upon the third day of September, 1658, a day he thought always very ves September 
propitious to him, and on which he had twice triumphed for two of his greateſt he 3. 
Victories. And this now was a day very memorable for the greareltStorm of \ ind 3 
that had been ever known, for ſome hours betore and after his death, which 1 2 
overthrew Trees, Houſes, and made great Wrecks at Sea; and the Tempeſt was 
{ univerſal that the effects of it were terrible both in France and Flanders, where 
all People trembled at it; for beſides the Wrecks all along the Sea-Coaſt, many 
Boats were caſt away in the very Rivers; and within few days after, th&cirum- 
ſtance of his death, that accompanied that Storm, was univerſally known. " His Charatter 
He was one of thoſe Men, quos vituperare ne inimici quidem poſſunt, niſi ut ſimul 
laudent ; whom his very Enemies could not condemn without commending him 
at the ſame time: For he could never have done halt that miſchief withour great 
parts of Courage, Induſtry, and Judgement. He mult have had a wonderful 
underſtanding in the Natures and Humours of Men, and as great a dexterity in 
applying them; who, from a private and obſcure birth (though of a good Family) 
without Intereſt or Eſtate, Alliance or Friendſhip, could raite himſelf to ſuch a 
height, and compound and knead ſuch oppolite and contradictory Tempers, 
Humours, and Intereſts into a conſiſtence, that contributed to His deſigns, and 
to their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelt grew inſenſibly powerful enough to cut 
off thoſe by whom he had climbed, in the inſtant that they projected to demoliſh | 
their own building. What was ſaid of Cinna may very juſtly be ſaid of Him, au- 
ſum eum, qua, nemo auderet bonus; perfeciſſe, que a nullo, niſi fortiſſimo, perfici poſſent. 
He attemped thoſe things which no good Man durſt have ventur'd on; and 
atchieved thoſe in which none but a valiant and great Man could have ſucceeded. 
Without doubt, no Man with more wickedneſs ever attempted any thing, or 
brought to paſs what he deſired more wickedly, more in the face and contempt 
of Religion, and moral Honeſty ; yet wickedneſs as great as his could never have ; 
accompliſh'd thoſe deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of a great ſpirit, an admirable 3 
circumſpection, and ſagacity, and a moſt magnanimous reſolution. 
WEN he appeared firſt in the Parliament, he ſeem'd to have a Perſon in no 
degree gracious, no ornament of diſcourſe, none of thoſe Talents which uſe to con- 
ciliate the Affections of the Stander by; yet as he grew into Place and Authority, 
his parts ſeem'd to be raiſed, as if he had Had conceal'd Faculties, till he had 
occaſion to uſe them; and when he was to act the part of a great Man, he did iet 
without any indecency, notwithſtanding the want of Cuſtom. _ 
Af TER he was confirm'd, and inveſted Protector by the humble Petition and 
Advice, he conſulted with very few upon any Action of importance, nor communi- 
cated any enterpriſe he reſolved upon, with more than thoſe who were to have 
principal parts in the execution of it; nor with them ſooner than was abſolutely 
neceflary. What he once reſolved, in which he was not raſh, he would not be diſ- 
Iwaded from, nor endure any contradiction of his power and authority ; but ex- 
torted obedience from them who were not willing to yield it. Z 
Oxz time when he had laid ſome very extraordinary Tax upon the City, one 
Com an eminent Fanatick, and one who had heretofore ferved him very notably, 
poſitively refuſed to pay his part; and loudly diſſwaded others from ſubmitting 
to it, © As an impoſition notoriouſly againſt the Law, and the property of the 
Subject, which all honeſt Men were bound to defend. Cromwell ſent for him, 
and cajoled him with the memory of, The old kindneſs, and Friendſhip, that 
had been between them; and that of all Men he did not expect this oppoſiti- 
* On from Him, in a matter that was ſo neceſſary for the good of the common- 
Wealth. It had been always his fortune to meet with the moſt rude, and obſtinate 
ehaviour from thoſe who had formerly been abſolutely govern'd by him; and 
they commonly put him in mind of _ expreſſions andiayings of his own in _ 
| eee e (© 
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of the like nature: So this Man remember'a him, how great an Enemy he ha 
expreſſed himſelf ro ſuch grievances, and had declared, © I hat all, who ſubmitted 
« to them, and paid illegal Taxes were more to blame, and greater Enemies 
cc to their Country than they who had impoſed them; and that the Tyrann of 
« Princes could never be grievous, but by the tameneſs and tn pidity of the oy 
ec ple. When Cromwell ſaw that he could not convert him, he told him, «That 
« he had a Will as ſtubborn as His, and he would try which of them 'two ſhould 
«© be Maſter. Thereupon, with ſome expreſſions of reproach and contempt, he 
committed the Man to Priſon, whoſe courage was nothing abated b it; but af 
ſoon as the Term came, he brought his Habeas Corps in the King's nch, which 


' they then called the Upper Bench. Maynard, who was of Council with the Prif- 


oner, demanded his Liberty with great confidence, both upon the illegality of 
the Commitment, and the illegality of the impoſition, as being laid without an 
awful Authority. The Judges could not maintain or defend either, and enough 
declared what their Sentence would be; and therefore the Protector's Attorne 


required a farther day, to anſwer what had been urged, Before that day Maynard 


was committed to the Tower, for preſuming to queſtion or make doubt of his 
Authority; and the Judges were ſent for, and ſeverely reprehended for ſuffering 
that Licence; when they with all humility, mention'd the Law and Magna Cha 


ta, Cromwell told them, with terms of contempt and deriſion, “ their Magna F 


ſhould not controle his Actions; which he kuew were for the ſafety of the Com- 
« mon- wealth. He asked them, Who made them Judges? whether they had any 
« Authority to fit there, but what He gave them? and if his Authority were at 
« anend, they knew well enough, what would become of themſelves; and there. 
« fore adviſed them to be more tender of rhat which could only preſerve them; 
and ſo diſmiſſed them with caution, © 'That they ſhould not ſuffer the Lawyers 
« to prate what it would not become Them to hear. 

T avs he ſubdued a Spirit that had been often troubleſome to the moſt So- 
veraign Power, and made Weſtminſter-Hall as obedient, and ſubſervient to his 
Commands, as any of the reſt of his Quarters. In all other matters, which did not 


concern the Life of his Juriſdiction, he ſeem'd to have great reverence for the Law, 


rarely interpoſing between Party and Party. As he proceeded with this kind of 


' indignaticn, and haughtineſs, with thoſe who were refractory, and durſt contend 


P. Oο Inftances 
of his Intereſt 

among foreign 

Princes. 


with his greatneſs, ſo towards all who complied with his good Pleaſure, and 


courted his Protection, he uſed great Civility, Generoſity, and Bounty. 


To reduce three Nations, which perfectly hated him, to an entire obedience 
to all his Dictates; to awe, and govern thoſe Nations by an Army that was in- 
devoted to him, and wiſh'd his ruin, was an inſtance of a very prodigious addreſs. 
But his greatneſs at home, was but a ſhadow of the glory he had abroad, It 
was hard to diſcover, which fear d him moſt, Fance, Spain, or the Low Countries, 
where his Friendſhip was current at the value he put upon it. As they did all ſa- 
crifice their Honour, and their Intereſt, to his Pleaſure, ſo there is nothing he 
could have demanded, that either of them would have denied him. To mani- 
feſt which, there needs only two Inſtances. The firſt is, when thoſe of the Val- 
ley of Lucern had unwarily riſen in Arms againſt the Duke of Savoy, which gave 
occaſion to the Pope, and the Neighbour Princes of Itah, to call and ſollicite for 
their extirpation, and their Prince poſitively reſolv'd upon it, Cromwel ſent his 
Agent to the Duke of Savyy ; a Prince with whom he had no correſpondence, ot 
commerce, and ſo engaged the Cardinal, and even terrified the Pope himleli, 
without ſo much as doing any Grace to the Exgliſ Roman Catholicks (nothing 


being more uſual than his ſaying, © that his Ships in the Mediterranean ſhoul 


« vilit Civita Vecchia; and that the ſound of his Cannon ſhould be heard in 


Rome) that the Duke of Savoy thought it neceſſary to reſtore all that he had 


taken from them, and did renew all thoſe Privileges they had formerly cnjoy'd, 
and newly forfeited. | | 
Tur other Inſtance of his Authority was yet greater, and more incredible. 
In the City of Niſmes, which is one of the faireſt in the Province of Languedbc, 
and where thoſe of the Religion do moſt abound, there was a great Faction at 
that Seaſon when the ales (who are the Chicf Magiſtrates) were to be cho- 
ſen. Thoſe of the Retofm'd Religion had the confidence to ſet up one of them- 
ſelves for that Magiltracy ; which they of the Roman Religion reſolv'd to op- 


poſe with all their Power. The diſſenſion between them made ſo much 125 
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that the Intendant of the Province, who is the ſupreme Miniſter in all Civil Af 


fairs throughout the whole Province, went thither to prevent any diſorder that 
might happen. When the day of Election came, thoſe of the Religion poſſeſſed 
themſelves with many Arm'd Men of the Town. Houſe, where the Election was 
to be made. The Magiſtrates ſent to know what their meaning was; to which 
they anſ wer'd, © they were there to give their Voices for the choice of the new 
« Conſuls, and to be ſure that the Election ſhould be fairly made. The Biſhop 
of the City, the Intendant of the Province, with all the Officers of the Church, 
and the preſent Magiſtrates of the Town, went together in their Robes to be 
preſent at the Election, without any ſuſpicion that there would be any Force 
uled. When they. came near the Gate of the Town-Houſe, which was ſhut, 
and they ſuppoſed would be open'd when they came, they within pour'd out a 
Volly of Musket- ſhot upon them, by which the Dean of the Church, and two 
or three of the Magiſtrates of the Town, were kill'd upon the place, and ver 

many others wounded ; whereof ſome died ſhortly after. In this Confuſion, the 
Magiſtrates put themſelves into as good a poſture to defend themſelves as they 
could, without any purpoſe of offending the others, till „ be better 
provided : in order to which they ſent an Expreſs to the Court with a plain re- 
lation of the whole matter of fact, “ and that there appear'd to be no manner of 
« Combination with thoſe of the Religion in other places of the Province; but 
« that it was an Inſolence in thoſe of the place, upon the preſumption of their 


« oreat Numbers, which were little inferior to thoſe of the Catholicks. The 
Court was glad of the Occaſion, and reſolv'd that this provocation, in which o- 


ther places were not involv'd, and which no body could excuſe, ſhould warrant 
all kind of Severity in that City, even to the pulling down their Temples, and. 
expelling many of them for ever out of the City; which, with the execution and 
| forfeiture of many of the principal Perſons, would be a general Mortification to 
all of the Religion in France ; with whom they were heartily offended ; and a 
part of the Army was forthwith order d to march towards Niſmes, to ſee this 
executed with the utmoſt rigour. — 

Trose of the Religion in the Town, were quickly ſenſible into what con- 
dition they had brought themſelves; and ſent, with all poſſible Submiſſion, to 


the Magiſtrates to excuſe themſelves, and to impute what had been done to the 


raſhneſs of particular Men, who had no order for what they did. The Magiſ- 
trates anſwer'd, © that they were glad they were ſenſible of their Miſcarriage ; 
ce but they could ſay nothing upon the Subject, till the King's pleaſure ſhould be 
« known; to whom they had ſent a full relation of all that had paſſed. The 


others very well knew what the King's pleaſure would be, and forthwith ſent 


an Expreſs, one Moulins, who had liv'd many years in that place, and in Montpe- 


lier, to Cromwell to deſire his Protection and interpoſition. The expreſs made ſo 
much haſt, and found ſo good a reception the firſt hour he came, that Cromwell, 
after he had receiv'd the whole Account bad him © refreſh himſelf after ſo long 
* a Journey, and he would take ſuch care of his buſineſs, that by the time he 
came to Paris he ſhould find it diſpatch'd, and, that Night, ſent away ano- 


ther Meſſenger to his Embaſſadour Lockhart ; who, 0 the time Moulins came 


thither, had ſo far prevailed with the Cardinal, that Orders were ſent to ſtop 


the Troops, which were upon their March towards Niſines; and within few 


days after, Moulins return'd with a full Pardon, and Amneſty from the King, 
under the Great Seal of France, ſo fully confirm'd with all circumſtances, that 
there was never farther mention made of it, but all things paſſed as if there had 
never been any ſuch thing. So that no body can wonder, that his Memory re- 
mains ſtill in thoſe parts, and with thoſe People, in great veneration. 
H would never ſuffer himſelf to be denied any thing he ever asked of the 
Cardinal, alledging, © that the People would not be otherwiſe ſatisfied; which 
the Cardinal bore very heavily, and complain'd of to thoſe with whom he would 
be free. One day, he viſited Madam Turemne, and when he took his leave of 
her, She, according to her Cuſtom, beſought him to continue gracious to the 
Churches. Whereupon the Cardinal told her, *that he knew not how to behave 
** himſelf; if he adviſed the King to puniſh and ſup their Inſolence, Crom- 
th well threaten'd him to joyn with the Spaniard; and if he ſhew'd any favour to 
„them, at Rome they accounted him an Heretick. 
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be Concluſion To Conclude his Character, Cromwel/ was, not ſo far a Man of blood, as to 
of his Charac- follow Machiavel's method; which preſcribes, upon a total alteration of Govern- 
ke ment, as a thing abſolutely neceflary, to cut off all the heads of thoſe, and ex. 
tirpate their Families, who are Friends to the old one. It was confidently re- 
ported, that, in the Council of Officers, it was more than once propoſed, that 
there might be a general Maſlacre of all the Royal Party, as the only expedi- 
ent to ſecure the Government, but that Cromwel/ would never conſent to it; 
it may be, out of too great a contempt of his Enemies. In a word, as he was 
guilty of many Crimes againit which Damnation is denounced, and for which 
Hell-fire is prepared, ſo he had ſome good Qualities which have cauſed the 
Memory of ſome Men in all Ages to be celebrated, and he will be look'd upon 
by Poſterity, as a brave Wicked Man. 


The End of the FIFTEENTH BOOK. 
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Techar. 11. 4, 3, 6. 
Thus ſaith the Lord my God, Fred the flock of the ſlaugh- 


fer. 


Moſe poſſeſſors ſlay them, and hold themſelves not puilty: 
40 e fell them, ſay, Bleſſed be the 1 J 
am rich: and their own ſhepherds pity them not. 


3 


But lo, I will deliver the men every one into his Neigh- 
bours hand, and into the hand of his King. 
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ON T RAR to all expectation both at home Te beginning 
and abroad, this Earthquake was attended with of Richard's 
Eno ſignal Alteration. It was believ'd that Lam- Government. 
bert would be in the head of the Army, and that 
Monk in Scotland would never ſubmit to be un- 
der him. Beſides the expectation the King had 
from the general Affection of the Kingdom, he 
had fair promiſes from Men of Intereſt in it, and 
of Command in the Army, who profeſſed to 
prepare for ſuch a Conjuncture as this; and that 
the diſorder ariſing from Cromuell's death might 
diſpoſe Lockhart to depend upon the beſt Title, 
ſeem d a reaſonable expectation: but nothing of 
this fell out. Never Monarch, after he had inherited a Crown by many de- 
ſcents, died in more ſilence, nor with leſs alteration; and there was the ſame, 
er a greater calm in the Kingdom than had been before. © x 
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his Lawful Succeſſor; the Army congratulate their new General, and N 
their Vows of fidelity to him; the Navy doth the like; the City appears more 
- unanimous for His Service, than they were for his Fathers; and moit Counties 
in England, by Addreſſes under their hands, teſtified their obedience to their 
now Soveraign without any heſitation. The dead is interr'd in the Sepulcher of 
the Kings, and with the obſequies due to ſuch. His Son inhetits all his Great. 
neſs, and all his Glory, without the publick hate, that viſibly attended the other 
Forreign Princes addreſſed their Condolances to him, and deſired to renew thei; 
_ Alliances; and nothing was heard in England but the voice of Joy, and large 
Encomiums of their new Protector: ſo that the King's condition never appear d 
ſo hopeleſs, ſo deſperate; for a more favourable Conjuncture his Friends could 
never expect. than this which now ſeem'd to blaſt all their hopes, and confirm 
their utmoſt deſpair. 5 
Ir is probable that this Melancholick proſpect might have continued long, if 
this Child of Fortune could have ſate ſtill, and been contented to have enjoy'd 
his own felicity. But his Council thought it neceſſary that he ſhould call a Par- 
liament, to confirm what they had already given him, and to difpel all Clouds 
which might ariſe. And there ſeem'd to be the more reaſon for it, becauſe the laſt 
Alliance which Oliver had made with the Crown of Sueden, and of which he 
was fonder than of all the reſt, did oblige him in the Spring to ſend a ſtrong Fleet 
into the Sound, to aſſiſt that King againſt Denmark; at leaſt to induce Denmar, 
by way of mediation, to accept of ſuch conditions as the other would be willing 
to give him. This could hardly be done without ſome aſſiſtance of Parliament; 
and therefore the new Protector ſent out his Writs to call a Parliament, to meet 


Tux next Morning after the death of Oliver, Richard his Son is Procl 


an 


3 together on the twenty ſeventh day of January; till which day, for near five 


0 

5 

10 meet Jan. Months, he remain'd as great a Prince as ever his Father had been. He fol- f 
27. 1659. low'd the Model that was left him; and ſent out his Writs to call thoſe as Peers ; 
. 

0 

( 
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| Tt meets on Who had conſtituted the Other Houſe in the former Parliament; and ſo both 
that day. Lords and Commons met at the day aſſign'd. V 
Rick Ap came to the Parliament in the ſame State that Oliver his Father 
Sh had done; and ſent the Gentleman Uſher of the Black-Rod to the Commons, that 
they ſhould attend him in the other Houſe; where, firſt by himſelf, and then 
The dufineſs by the Keeper of his Great Seal, Nathaniel Fiennes, he recommended to them the 
recommended proſecution of the War with: Spain, and the aſſiſtance of the King of Sweden in 
ro them by the the Sound. He had ſo good fortune at the beginning, that all the Commons ign'd 
. Engagement not to alter the preſent Government. But they were no ſooner 
„„ incloſed within thoſe Walls, than there appear'd the old Republican Spirit, though 
Differences more wary than it had uſed to be. It begun with enquiring into the Ac- 
_ riſe in tde counts, how the Money had been ſpent, and into the Offices of Exciſe and Cuſ- 
* eg toms, and what was become of all that Revenue. When they were called upon 
2be accounts to ſettle the Act of Recognition to confirm Richard, and his Authority in tne 
of Money, and State, they would firſt inform themſelves of their own Authority, and how far 
about the o- the Government was already ſettled, and what part was fit to be aſſign'd to the 
2 Houſe, other Houſe ; which they would by no means allow to be a part of the Govern- 
EA ment already eſtabliſh'd, which they had promiſed not to alter. Upon this Ar- 
gument they exerciſed themſelves with great Licence, as well upon the Creator 
of thoſe Peers, and the power of the late Protector, as upon his Creatures the 
Peers; of whole dignity they were not tender but handled them according to the 
Quality they had been of, not that which they were now grown to. They put 
the Houſe in mind, © how grievous it had been to the Kingdom, that the 
e Biſhops had ſate in the Houſe of Peers, becauſe they were look'd upon as ſo 
* many Votes for the King; which was a reaſon much ſtronger againſt theſe 
« Perſons; who were all the work of the Protector's own hand, and therefore 
« could not but be entirely addicted and devoted to his Intereſt. They conclud- 
ed, © that they could not, with good Conſciences, and without the guilt of Per- 
“jury, ever conſent, that That other Houſe ſhould have any part in the Govern- 
«© ment, ſince they had all taken the Engagement, that there ſhould be no more 


« any Houfe of Peers, ſince the Office of Protector had been, and might ſtil 


continue without fr. 
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Nor wITrHSTAN DIN“ all this confidence, which diſturbed the Method in- 
.nded to be proceeded in, this violent Party could not prevail, but it was carried 
2 or part of the Houſe, That th 1d meet, and confer wit. 1 
by the Major part e „„hat they would meet, and confer with the It was carried 
« other Houſe as a part of the Parliament, during this preſent” Parliament; and bar the other 
« likewiſe, that ſuch other Perſons, as had a right to come to that other Houſe, Heuſe ſpould 
« and had not forfeited it, by theit bfeach of Truſt (by which they meant thoſe ald 
« Lords who had been always againſt the King) © Should not be reſtrain'd 
« from comming thither: Yet the Temper of the Houſe of Commons could hardly 
be judged by all this. Some things were done, which looked like condeſcention 
to the Royal Party; but more for the countenance of the Presbyteriaus; and 
whatſoever contradicted thoſe who were for a Republick, was looked upon as 
f:rourable to the Protector. Et CO ER ty „„ 
Tax ſtirring theſe ſeveral humours, and the drowſy temper of Richard, raiſed 4 new Coun- 
another Spirit in the Army. A new Council of Officers met together by their cit of Officers 
own Authority, and admitted Lambert, though no Member of the Army, to con- [,1,%,1.0 f 
filt with them; they neither liked Protector nor Parliament, but conſulted what e 
Government to ſettle, that might be better than either: Yet they wou d not in- 
cenſe them both together, nor appear to have any diſinclination to Richard, who 
had many of his neareſt Friends amongſt them. They therefore prepared an Ad- 
dreſsro him; in which they complain'd of, © The great Arrears of pay that were Tse Addreſs 
« due to the Army, by which they were in great Streights: That they, who t Richard 
« had borne the brunt of the War, and undergone all the difficulties and dan- Apr. 6. 1659. 
« gers of it, were now undervalued, derided, and laid aſide: That the Good 
Old Cauſe was ill fpoken of, and traduced by Malignants and diſſafected Perſons; 
« who grew every day more inſolent, and their Numbers encreaſed, by the reſort 
out of Flanders, and other places; and they had ſeyeral ſecret meetings in the 
« City of London: That the Names of all thoſe who had fate upon the late King 
« as his Judges, were lately Printed, and ſcatter'd abroad, as if they were deſigu'd 
« to deſtruction ; and that many Suirs were Commenced at Common Law againſt 
« honeſt Men, for what they had tranſacted in the War as Soldiers: That thoſe 
« famous Acts which had been performed in the long Parliament, and by the late 
Protector, were cenſured, rail'd at, and vilified. By all which they ſaid, Ir 
« was very manifeſt, that the good old Cauſe was declined ; which they were re- 
« ſoly d to affert. And therefore they beſought his Highneſs to repreſent thoſe 
« _ Complaints to the Parliament, and to require proper and ſpeedy Re- 
«© medies. | . 3 PS 
Tris Addreſs was deliver'd from the Army by Fleetwood to Richard. on April 
6th. 1659; which was no ſooner known, than Tichburn, and Jeton, two Alder- The city Mili 
men of London, and principal Commanders of that Militia, drew up likewiſe a Re- iz ſecond 
monſtrance, and ſent it to the Council of Officers; in which they declared their hem. 
Reſolutions with the Army to ſtick to the good old Cauſe, and that they were 
reloiv'd to accompany them, in whatſoever they ſhould do for what they call'd 
Nation's good. | ES 
Taz Parliament was quickly alarm'd with theſe Cabals of the Army, and 
the City; which Richard was as much terrified with as They. In order to the ſup- _ 
preſſion thereof, the Parliament Vored, That there ſhould be no meeting, or ge- 3 g w 
© neral Council of Officers, without the Protector's Conſent, and by his Order: uon 8888 
* And, that no Perſon ſhould have Commands by Sea or Land, in either of the 
three Nations who did not immediately ſubſcribe, that he would not diſturb the 
free meetings of Parliaments; or of any Members in either Houfe of Parlia- 
* ment; nor obſtruct their freedom in Debates and Counſels. Theſe Votes, or 
to this effect, where ſent to Richard, and by him preſently ro Milingford Houle, 
where the Council of Officers then ſate. f 
Tus Officers were Men who reſoly'd to execute as well as order; they 
knew well that they were gone much too far, if they went no farther: and there- 
Tore they no ſooner receiv'd theſe Votes, but they ſent Fleetwood and Desborough to Pe officers 
Richard (the firſt had Married his Siſter ; the other was his Uncle; both raiſed by adviſed him to 
Cromwell) to adviſe him forthwith to diſolve the Parliament. They were two upon diſſolve the 
Whoſe Affection, in regard of the nearneſs of their Alliance and their obligation Pane. 
to, and dependence upon his Father, he had as much reaſon to be confident, as on 
any Men's in the Nation. Fleetwood uſed no Arguments but of Conſcience, To 
prevent the Nation's being engaged in blood; which, he ſaid, © would inevita- 
< bly 


Government. 
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Desborough a Fellow 


Advice to repair'd to him with aflurance, © that the Parliament would continue firm to him 
Richard o c and deſtroy the Ring- leaders of this Seditious Crew, if he would adhere to th, 
the contrary: a : . 15 : ' | the 
c Parliament ; but if he were prevail'd upon to diſſolve it, he would be left with. 
« out a Friend; and they who had compell'd him to do ſo imprudent an Aion 
And of ſme © would contemn him when he had done it: Some Officers of the Army jije. 
5 cid of the wiſe, of equal Conrage and Intereſt with any of the reft, perſwaded him “ to re. 
Army. cc je& the deſire of thoſe who calFd themſelves the Council of the Army, and to 
c think of puniſhing their preſumption. Ingoldiby, H/haley, and Goffe, three Colo- 
nels ofthe Army, and, the two former, Men of ſignal Courage, offer'd to ſtand by 
him; and one of them offer'd to kill Lambert (whom they looked upon as the 
Author of this Conſpiracy) it he would give him a Varina to that pur- 
5 poſe. | | 
: R1caarD continued irreſolute, now inclined one way, then another, But in 
He is prevail'a the end, Desborough and his Companions prevail'd with him, before they parted, 
with to diſ- to ſign a Commiſſion, which they had cauſed to be prepared to Nathanial Hennes 
ſolve the Par. his Keeper of the Seal, to diſſolve the Parliament the next morning; of which the 
—_— Parliament having notice, they reſolv'd not to go up. So that when Hemes 
ſent for them to the other Houſe, the Commons ſhut the door of their Houſe 
and would not ſuffer the Gentleman Uſher of the Black- rod to come in, but ad- 
journed themſelves for three days, till the five and twentieth of April, imagining 
that they ſhould by that time convert the Protector from deſtroying himſelf. But 
the poor Creature was ſo hared by the Council of Officers, that he preſently cauſed 
9 2 Proclamation to be iſſued out, by which he did declare the Parliament to be diſ- 
He iſſues out 2 ſoly d. And from that minute no body reſorted to him, nor was the name ofthe 
1 3 Protector afterwards heard of but in deriſion; the Council of Officers appointing 
* Ss: Guards to attend at Weſtminfter, which kept out thoſe Members, who, in purſu- 
on his Protect- ance of their adjournment, would have enter'd into the Houſe upon the day ap- 
oſſvip was at pointed. Thus, by extreme puſillanimity, the Son ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſtripped, in 
nen one Moment, of all the Greatneſs, and Power, which the Father had acquired in 
ſo many years with wonderful Courage, Induſtry, and Reſolution. 
WEN the Council of Officers had, with this ſtrange Succeſs, having no Au- 
thority but what they gave one another, rid themſelves of a Superior; or as the 
Phraſe then was, remov'd the ingle Perſon, they knew that they could not long 
hold the Government in their own hands, if before any thing elſe, they did not re- 
move Ingoldiby, Whaley, Goffe, and thoſe other Officers, who had diſwaded Richard 
from ſubmitring to their Advice, from having any Command in the Army ; which 
The Council of they therefore did; and replaced Lambert, and all the reſt who had been Caſniered 
Officers reſtore by Oliver, into their own Charges again. So that the Army was become Repub- 
Lambert, 8c. ſican to their wiſh ; and that the Government might return to be purely ſuch, they 
to the Army, ; , 5 18 
and remove publiſhed a Declaration upon the ſixth of May, wherein after a large preamble in 
many ofCrom- commendation of the good old Cauſe, and accuſing themſelves, © for having been 
well's Friends. « jinſtrumental in declining from it; whence all the ills, the Common-wealth had 
e. Woe „ K ſuſtain'd, had proceeded, and the vindication whereof they were reſolv d to 
10 bots be © Purſue, for the future ; they remember'd, „that the long Parliament, conſiſt- 
long Parlia- © ing of thoſe Members who had continued to fit till the twentieth of April 1653. 
ment, May 6. « (which was the day that Cromwell, with the aſiſtance of theſe very Officers had, 
pull'd them out of the Houſe and diſmiſſed them) - had been eminent A ſſertots 
ec of that Cauſe, and had a Crew Preſence of God with them, and were ſignally 
« bleſſed in that work. They ſaid, that the deſires of many good People concurrivs 
ee with them, they did, by that Declaration according to their duty invite thoſe 
Members to return to the diſcharge of their Truſt, as they had done before that 
% day; and promiſed, © that they would be ready in their places, to yield her 
the 
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« their urmoſt Aſſiſtance, that they might ſit and conſult in ſafery, for the | 
« ſettling and ſecuring the Peace and Quiet of the Common-wealth, tor which 
« they had now ſo good an opportunity. And this Declaration, within very 
few days rhey ſeconded with what they call'd 7he Humble Petition and Addreſs of 


Of the 


2 


the Officers of the Army to the Parliament; which contain'd ſeveral advices, or ra- 
ther poſitive directious how they were to GO nn 

Ta1s reſtoring the Rump Parliament was the only way in which they could 
moſt agree, though it was not ſuitable to what ſome of them deſired: They 
well foreſaw, that they might give an opportunity to more People to come to- 
gether than would be for their benefit; tor that all the ſurviving Members of 
that Parliament would pretend a Title to fit there: And therefore, they did 
not only carefully limit the Convention to ſuch Members who had continued co fir 
from January. 1648 to April 1653, but cauſed a Guard likewiſe to attend to 1 
hinder, and keep the other Members from entring into the Houſe. When | 
Lenthal, the old Speaker, with forty or fifty of thoſe old Members ſpecified in | 
the Declaration, took their places in the Houſe, and ſome of the old excluded Se of the 
Members likewiſe got in, and enter'd into Debate with them upon the matters 914 excluded 
propoſed, the Houſe was adjourn'd till the next day And then better care was robs : 5 mY 
taken, by appointing ſuch Perſons, who well knew all the Members, to inform yup rwitb 
the Guards, who were, and who were not to go into the Houſe. By this +h-m, 9 
means that Cabal only was ſufter'd to enter which had firſt form'd the Common- were exclud- 
wealth, and foſter'd it for near five years after it was born. So that the return ed again. 
of the Government into theſe Men's hands again, ſeem'd, to be the moſt diſmal 
2 that could happen, and to pull up all the hopes of the King by the 

boots. 
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We muſt, for the better obſervation, and diſtinction of the ſeveral Changes in 
the Government, call this Congregation of Men, who were now repoſleſied of 
it, by the Style they call tnemſelves, the Parliament; how far ſoever they were 
from being one. They reſolv'd in the firſt place to vindicate, and eſtabliſh cheir 
own Authority; which they could not think to be firm, whilſt there was ſtill a 
Protector, or the Name of a Protector in being, and reſiding in J/hite-Hall. 
They appointed therefore a Committee to go to Richard Cromwell, and, that he ze pyriia- 
might have hope they would be his good Maſters, firſt to enquire into the State ment ſent to 
of his Debts, and then to demand of him, whether He acquieſced in the preſent Richard 20 
Government? He, already humbled to that poverty of Spirit they could wiſh, 2 whether 
| . | . . 155 bo" x. he acquieſced 
gave the Committee a paper, in which he ſaid, was contain'd the State of his 


; | ; 7 and ſubmitted 
© Debts, and how contracted; which amounted to twenty nine thouſand fix hun- zo their Au- 
dred and forty pounds. thority. 


To the other Queſtion, his Anſwer was likewiſe in Writing; © that He truſt- 
ed, his carriage and behaviour had manifeſted his Acquieſcence in the Will 
and good Pleaſure of God, and that he loved and valued the Peace of the Com- 
mon-wealth much above his private concernment ; deſiring by this, that a 
meaſure of his future comportment might be taken; which, by the bleſſing of 
God, ſhould be ſuch as ſnould bear the ſame Witneſs; he having, he hoped, 
in {ome degree learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to the hand of God, 
than be unquiet under it: That as to the late Providence that had fallen out, 
however, in reſpect to the particular Engagement thar lay upon him, he couid uf 
not be active in making a Change in the Government of the Nations, yet, 

through the goodneſs of God, he could freely acquieſce in it being made; and 

did hold himſelf obliged, as with other Men he might expe& Protection from 

fs preſent Government, ſo to demean himſelf with all peaceableneſs ns 

and to procure, to the uttermoſt of his power, that all in whom he had In- | | 
tereſt ſhould do the ſame. F 3 N 


| 8 . Well lixewiß 
Tris ſatisfied them as to Richard; but they were not without apprehenſion hits and 

that they ſhould find a more refractory Spirit in his Brother Hurry, who was refign bis Com 
leutenant of Feland, and looked upon as a Man of another Air and Temper. 2:07 Lieu: 

He had in his Exerciſe of that Government, by the frankneſs of his Humour, 444 is oy 

and a general Civility towards all, and very particularly obliging ſome, render'd Tz, Parlia- 

bimſelf Gracious and Popular to all ſorts of People, and might have been able to ment makes 

* have made ſome Conteſts with the Parliament. But aſſoon as he receiv'd an Ludlow, and 
rder from them to attend them in Perſon, he thought not fit to be Wiſer than nber 


2 | | - | Commiſſioners 
his elder Brother, and came over to them even ſooner than they expected, and Ca ae 


Gegege laid Ireland. 
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ed Lockhart 
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in France. 


TDey ſend Em- 
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two Northern 


The HISTORY Book XV] 
laid his Commiſſion at their Feet; which they accepted, and put the Gove: 
ment of that Kingdom into the hands of Ludlow, and four other Commig.. 
oners. 

Ir may not prove ingrateful to the Reader, in this place, to entertain him 
with a very pleaſant ſtory, that related to this miſerable Richard, though it hap. 
pen'd long afterwards; becauſe there will be ſcarce again any occaſion ſo much 
as to mention him, during the continuance of this Relation. Shortly after the 
King's Return, and the manifeſt joy that poſſeſſed the whole Kingdom there. 
upon, this poor Creature found it neceſſary to Tranſport himſelf into Fray 
more for fear of his Debts than of the King; who thought it not neceſſary to 
enquire after a Man ſo long forgotten. After he had liv'd ſome years in Paris un. 
taken notice of, and indeed unknown, living in a moſt obſcure condition and gif. 
guiſe,not owning his own Name, nor having above one Servant to attend him, he 
thought it neceſſary, upon the firſt rumour and apprehenſion that there was like 
to be a War between England and France, to quit that Kingdom, and to remoye 
to ſome place that would be Neutral to either Party; and pitched upon GE. 
Making his way thither by Bourdeaux, and through the Province of Languedot, 
he paſſed through Pezenas, a very pleaſant Town belonging to the Prince of 
Conti, who hath a fair Palace there, and, being then Governour of Languedle, 
made his Reſidence in it. 5 

IN this place Richard made ſome ſtay, and walking abroad to entertain him- 
ſelf with the view of the Situation, and of many things worth the ſeeing, he 
met with a Perſon who well knew him, and was well known by him, the other 
having always been of his Father's, and of His Party ; ſo that they were glad 
enough to find themſelv es together. The other told him, © that all Strangers 

ho came to that Town, uſed to wait upon the Prince of Conti, the Gover- 
«« nour of the Province; who expected it, and always treated Strangers, and 
“ particularly the Engliſbd, with much Civility: That he need not be known, 
«but that he himſelf would firſt go to the Prince and inform him, that another 
« Engliſh Gentleman was paſſing through that Town towards ahh, who would 
be glad to have the honour to kiſs his hands. The Prince receiv'd him with 
great Civility and. Grace, according to his natural cuſtom, and, after few 

words, begun to diſcourſe of the Affairs of England, and asked many queſti- 
ons concerning the King, and whether all Men were quiet, and ſubmitted 
obediently to him; which the other anſwer'd briefly, according to the truth, 
Well, ſaid the Prince, Oliver, though he was a Traytor and a Villain, was 
« a brave Fellow, had great Parts, great Courage, and was worthy to Com- 
« mand; but that Richard, that Coxcomb, Coquin, Poltron was ſurely the 
« baſeſt Fellow alive; What is become of that Fool > How was it poſlible 
< he could be ſuch a Sot? He anſwer'd, that he was betray'd by thoſe whom 
* he moſt truſted, and who had been moſt obliged by his Father; ſo being 
weary of his Viſit, quickly took his leave, and the next morning left the Town 
out of fear that the Prince might know that He was the very Fool and Cox. 
comb he had mention'd ſo kindly. And within two days after, the Prince did 
come to know who it was whom he had treated ſo well, and whom before, by 
his behaviour, he had believ'd to be a Man not very glad of the King's Re- 
ſtoration. 8 8 

Mon from Scotland preſented his Obedience to the Parliament, and the 
aſſurance of the Fidelity of the Army under his Command, to all their de- 
terminations. The Navy Congratulated their Return to the Soveraign Fow- 
er, and tender'd their Submiſſion. The Embaſſdaours who were in the Ton, 
quickly receiv'd new Credentials, and then had Audience from them, as theit 
good Allies, making all the Profeſſions to them, which they had formerly 
done to Oliver and Richard. The Parliament continued Lockhart as their 
Embaſladour in France, as a Man who could beſt cajole the Cardinal, 4a! 
knew well the Intrigues of that Court. They ſent Embaſſadours to rhe 
Sound, to mediate a Peace between thoſe two Crowns, being reſolv'd to de. 
cline all Occaſions of expence abroad, that they might the better ſettle their 
Government at home. To that purpoſe they were willing to put an end to 
the War with Spain, without parting with any thing that had been taken from 
it, which would not conſiſt with their Honour. That they might through!y 


unite their Friends of the Army to them, they paſſed an Act of indemn 7 0 
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the cauſe of the Parliament's former diſſolution, and of all the Miſchief which 
had follow'd. , 

Now there appear'd as great a Calm as eyer, and their Government well ſet- 
tled, to the general content of the People of their Party, who teſtified the ſame by 
their Acclamations, and likewiſe by particular Addreſſes. And that they might 
be ſure to be liable to no more Affronts, they would no more make a General, 
which might again introduce a ſingle Perſon ; they thought of which, or of any 
thing that might contribute towards it, they moſt heartily abhor d. And to make 
That impoſſible, as they thought, they appointed the Speaker to execute the 
« Office of General, in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct; and that all Com- 
« miſſions ſhould be granted 1 him, and ſealed with their own Seal; all the 
« Seals uſed by the Cromwells being broken. And accordingly all the Ot- 
ce ficers of the Army, and Navy (tor the Speakete was Admiral as well as 
« General ) deliver'd up their Commiſſions, and took new Ones in the 
form that was preſcribed. So that now they ſaw not how their Empire could 
be ſhaken. 8 5 : 

Bur theſe Men had not ſate long in their old places, when they call'd 
to mind how they had been uſed after they had been depoſed, the reproaches, 
and the contempt they underwent from all kind of People; but above all, the 
ſcoffs and deriſion they ſuffer d from the King's Party, when they ſaw them re- 
duced to the ſame level in Power and Authority with themſelves. And thong'1 
the ſmart they telt from others, vexed and anger'd them as much, yet they were 
content to ſuſpend their revenge towards Them, that they might with leſs con- 

trole exerciſe their Tyranny over the poor broken Cavaliers. So they made a 
preſent Order, © To baniſh all who had ever manifeſted any Affection to the 
« King, or his Father, twenty Miles from Londen; and revived all thoſe Orders 
they had formerly made, and which Cromwell had aboliſh'd or forborn to exe- 
cute; by waich many Perſons were committed to Priſon for offences they thought 

had been forgotten. And the conſequence of theſe proceedings awaken'd thoſe 
of another Claſſis, to apprehenſions of what they might be made liable to. 
The Soldiers were very merry at their new General; and thought it neceſ- 


ardon all their former Tranſgreſſions, and Tergiverſations, which had been 


They paſs an 
Act of Inden:- 
nity to the 
Army; 


They appoint 
all Commilſi- 
ons Military 
t0 be fign'd by 
the Speaker. 


They baniſh all 
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ſary he ſhould march with them upon the next Adventure; and the Officers 


thought they had deſerv'd more than an Act of Indemnity, for reſtorin 
them to ſuch a Soveraignty. In a word, as the Parliament 1 
how They had been uſed, ſo all other People remember'd how they had 


uſed them, and could not bring themſelves to look with reverence up- 


on thoſe, whom, for above four years together, they had derided and con- 
temn'd. Ne 

Tris univerſal temper raiſed the Spirits again of the King's Friends, 
who found very many of thoſe who had heretofore ſerv'd the Parliament, 
and been afterwards diſobliged both by Cromwell, and the Rump Parliament, 


* 


very deſirous to enter into Amity with them, and to make a firm conjuncti- 


on with them towards the King's Re-eſtabliſnment. Thoſe Members of the 
long Parliament, who, after the Treaty of the Ifle of Might, were by vio- 
ience kept from the Houſe, took itin grear indignation, that They, upon whom 
the ſaid violence was practiced afterwards, which they had firſt countenance- 
ed upon them, ſhould not reſtore them, being now reſtored themſelves, 
and were ready to embrace any occaſion to diſturb their new Governours; 
to which they were the more encouraged by the common diſcourſe of the 
Soldiers; who declared, © That, if there were any commotion in the King- 
dom, they would go no farther to ſuppreſs it, than Lenthal ſhould lead 
* them. BE | | 
Mr. MoxDAuNr, who had ſo lately his head upon the Block, was 
more active than any Man; and was ſo well truſted by Men of all con- 
ditions, upon the Courage of his former behaviour, that he had in truth very 
full engagements from very good Men in moſt Quarters of the Kingdom, < that 
ik the King would aflign them a day, and promiſe to come to them at- 
* ter they were imbodyed, they would not fail to appear at the day. 


The King's 
Party begins 
to move 


Mr. Mordaunt 


Whereupon, Mr. Mordauut ventur'd himſelf to come in diſguiſe to the King to comes ro Bruf- 


Bruſſels, to give him a clear Account how his buſineſs ſtood, and what probabili- 
ty there was of ſucceſs, and likewiſe to complain of the want of forward- 
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neſs in ſome of thoſe upon whom the King molt relied, to encourage other 
Men, and to deſire that his Majeſty would, by Him, require them to concur 
with the reſt. It appear'd, by the Account he gave, that there were very few 
Counties in England, where there was not a form'd Undertaking by the moſt 
powerful Men of that County, to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome conliderable place 
in it; and it any of them ſucceeded, the opportunity would be fairer for the 
King to venture his own Perſon, than he yet had Had, or than he was like to 
have, if he ſuffer'd thoſe who were now in the Government, to be ſettled 
in it. | | 
| Tra r which was beſt digeſted, and, in reſpe& of the Undertakers, mot 
A deſign of like to ſucceed, was, firſt the ſurpriſal and poſſeſſing of Lyne, a Maritime 
Jurong ee Town, of great importance in reſpect of the Situation, and likewiſe of the 
Willoughby good Affection of the Gentlemen of the Parts adjacent. This was under. 
of Parham taken by the Lord Willughby of Parham, with the conſent and Approbation 
and Sr. Hora of Sr. Horatio Townſend Who, being a Gentleman of the greateſt, Inte. 
tio Townfend reſt, and Credit, in that large County of Norfolk, was able to bring in a good 
Body of Men to poſſeſs it. The former had ſerv'd the Parliament, and was in 
great credit with the Presbyterians; and ſo leſs liable to ſuſpicion; the 
| Jatter had been under Age till long after the end of the War, and ſo liable 
to no reproach or jealouſy, yet of very worthy Principles, and of a noble 
Fortune ; which he engaged very frankly, to borrow Money; and laid it ou: 
to provide Armes and Ammunition; and all the King's Friends in thoſe 
parts, were ready to obey thoſe Perſons in whatſoever they undertook. 
ANOTHER Deſign, which was look'd upon as ripe too, was the ſur— 
priſal of Gloceſter, a Town very advantageouſly Situated upon the Riyer of 
Severn, that would have great influence upon Briſtol and VE: ceſter ; both 
which, perſons of the beſt Intereſt undertook to ſecure, aſſoou as Gliceſter 
| ſhould be poſſeſſed; which Major General Maſſey, who had been formerly 
Governour thereof, and defended it too well againſt the King, made no 
queſtion he ſhould be able to do, having been in the Town incognito, and 
conferr'd with his Friends there, and lain concealed in the adjacent places, 
till the day ſhonld be appointed for the Execution of it; of all which he ſent 
the King an Account; nor did there appear much difficulty in the point, 
there being no Garriſon in either of the places. 5 | 
TheGentlemen . TAE Lord Newport, Littleton, and other Gentleman of Shropſhire. were res- 
of Shropſhire dy at the ſame time to ſecure Shrewsbury; and for the making that Commu- 
ready. ' nication perfect, Sr. George Booth, a Perſon of one of the beſt Fortunes and 
Sr. G. Booth Intereſt in Cheſhire, and, for the Memory of his Grandfather, of abſolute 


— power with the Presbyterians, promiſed to pofleſs himſelf of the City and 
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And a deſign 
11ponGloceliter 
by Maſſey. 


F. Thomas Caſtle of Cheſter. And Sr. Thomas Middleton, who had likewiſe ſery'd the 
Middleton to Parliament, and was one of the beſt Fortune and Intereſt in North Wales, 


Joyn with him. was ready to joyn with Sr. George Booth; and both of them to unite enti- 


{ey Tag rely with the King's Party in thoſe Counties. In the Weſt, Arundel, Pul- 


mouth and lard, Greenvil, Trelawny and the reſt of the King's Friends in Cornwal, and 


Exeter. Devonſhire, hoped to poſleſs Plymouth, but were ſure of Exeter. Other 
Undertakings there were in the North, by Men very ready to venture all they 
had. a 5 5 

Wu the King receiv'd this Account in groſs from a Perſon ſo well 
inſtructed, whereof he had by retail receiv'd much from the Perſons concern 'd 
(for it was another circumſtance of the looſneſs of the preſent Government, 
that Meſſengers went forward and backward with all ſecurity) and Ike- 
wiſe found by Mr. Mordaunt, that all things were now gone ſo far that 
there was no retreat, and therefore that the reſolution was general, © Thar, 
ce though any diſcovery ſhould be made and any Perſon impriſon'd, the relt 
«© would proceed aſſoon as the day ſhould be appointed by the King, his 
Majeſty reſolv'd that he would adventure his own Perſon, and would be 
ready incognito at Calais upon ſuch a day of the Month; and that his Bro- 
ther the Duke of Tork ſhould be likewiſe there, or very near, to the end 

that from thence, upon the Intelligence of the ſucceſs of that day, which Was 


likewiſe then appointed, they might diſpoſe themſelves, one to one place, and 
the other to another. | 
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Tu EA E happen'd at this time the diſcovery of a vile Treachery which 
had done the King's Affairs much harm; and had it been longer concealed, 
would have done much more. From the death of Oliver, ſome of thoſe who 
were in the ſecreteſt part of his Affairs, diſcern'd evidently, that their new 
protector would never be able to bear the burthen; and ſo thought how 
they might do ſuch ſervice to the King, as might merit from him. One 
who had part in the Office of Secrecy, Mr. Moreland, ſent an Expreſs to the 
King to inform him of many particulars of Moment, and to give him ſome 
advices, What his Majeſty was to do; Which was reaſonable and prudent 
to be done. He ſent him word what Perſons might be induced to ſerve him, 
and what way he was to take to induce them to it, and what other Perſons would 
never do it, what profeſſions ſoever they might make. He made offer of 
his Service to his Majeſty, and conſtantly to advertiſe him of whatſoever was 
neceſſary for him to know; and, as an inſtance of his fidelity, and his uſe- 
fulneſs, he advertiſed the King of a Perſon who was much truſted by his Ma- 
jelty, and conſtantly betrayed him; * That he had receiv'd a large Pen- 
« ion from Cromwell, and that he continually gave Thurlow Intelligence of 
« all that he knew; but that it was with ſo great circumſpection, that he 
« was never ſeen in his preſence: That in his Contract, he had promiſ- 
« ed to make ſuch diſcoveries, as ſhould prevent any danger to the State; 
« but that he would never endanger any Man's lite, nor be produced to give 
« jn Evidence againſt any: And that this very Perſon had diſcover'd the 
« Marquis of Ormond's being in London the laſt year, to Cromwell; but could 
« not be induced to diſcover where his Lodging was; only undertook his Journey 
« ſhould be ineftectual, and that he ſhould quickly return; and then they 
ee might take him if they could; to which he would not contribute. To 
conclude, his Majeſty was deſired to truit this Man no more, and to give 
his Friends notice of it for their caution and indemnity, 
THz King and they who were moit truſted by him in his ſecret Tranſ- 
actions, believ'd not this information; but concluded that it was contriv'd to 
amuſe him, and to diſtract all his Affairs by a jealouſy of thoſe who were in- 
truſted in the conduct of them. The Gentleman accuſed, was Sr. Richard 
Willis: Who had from the beginning to the end of the War, except at 
Newark, given teſtimony of his Duty and Allegiance, and was univerſally 
thought to be ſuperior to all temptations of infideliry. He was a Gentle- 


man, and was very well bred, and of very good parts, a courage eminently 


known, and a very good Officer, and intruth of ſo general a good repu- 
tation, that, if the King had profeſſed to have any doubt of his honeſty, 


his Friends would have thought he had receiv'd ill infuſions without any 


ground; and he had given a very late teſtimony of his lincerity by conceal- 
ing the Marquis of Ormond, who had Communicated more with him, than 
with any Man in England, during his being there. On the other ſide, all 
the other informations, and advices, that were ſent by the Perſon who ac- 
cuſed him, were very important, and could have no end but his Majeſty's 
Service; and the Offices that Gentleman offer'd to perform for the future, 
were of that conſequence, that they could not be overvalued. This Inteli- 
gence could not be ſent with a hope of getting Money; for the preſent con- 
dition of him who ſent it, was ſo good, that he expected no reward, till the 
King ſhould be enabled to give it; and he who was ſent in the Errand, was 
likewiſe a Gentleman, who did not look for the Charges of his Journey: 
and how could it have been knownto Cromwell, that, That Perſon had been truſted 
by the Marquis of Ormond, if he had not diſcover'd it himſelf? 

In this perplexity, his Majeſty would not preſently depart from his con- 
fidence in the Gentleman accuſed. As to all other particulars, he confeſſed 
himſelf much ſatisfied in the information he had receiv'd; acknowledged the 
great ſervice; and made all thoſe promiſes which were neceſſary in ſuch a 
Caſe ; only frankly declared, That nothing could convince him of the 
* infidelity of that Gentleman, or make him withdraw his truſt from him, 
but the Evidence of his hand-writing ; which was well known. This 
Meſſenger no ſooner return'd to Londin, but another was diſpatch'd with all 
that manifeſtation of the truth of what had been before inform'd, that there 
remain'd no more room to doubt. A great number of his Letters were 
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| ſent, whereof the Character was well known; and the Intelligence comig.. 


nicated, was of ſuch things as were known to very few beſides that Perlon 
himſelf. 5 

ONE thing was obſerv d throughout the whole, that he ſeldom communi 
cated any thing in which there was a neceſſity to name any man who wa 
of the King's Party, and had been always fo reputed, But what was un- 
dertaken by any of the Presbyterian Party, or by any who had been againſt 
the King, was poured out to the life. Amongſt thoſe, he gave informa- 
tion of Maſſey's deſign upon Gloceſter, and of his being concealed in ſome 
place near the ſame. If at any time he named any who had been of the 


King's Party, it was, chiefly of them who were ſatisfied with what they 


had done, how little ſoever, and reſolv'd to adventure no more. Where. 
upon very many were impriſon'd in ſeveral places, and great noiſe of want 
of ſecrecy, or treachery in the King's Councils; which reproach fel] upon 
thoſe who were about the Perſon of the King. | 

Ir was a new perplexity to the King, that he knew not by what means 
to Communicate this Treachery to his Friends, leſt the diſcovery of it might 


likewiſe come to light; which muſt ruin a Perſon of merit, and diſappoint 
his Majeſty of that Service, which mult be of great moment. In this con- 


juncture, Mr. Mordaunt came to Bruſſels, and inform'd his Majeſty of al 
thoſe particulars relating to the poſture his Friends were in, which are men- 
tion'd before; and amongſt the other Orders he deſired, one Was, that ſome 
Meſſage might be ſent to that knot of Men (whereof the accuſed Perſon was 


one) Who, he ſaid, were principally truſted by his Majeſty, and were all Men of - 


« honour, but ſo wary and incredulous, that others were more diſcouraged 
< by their coldneſs: And therefore wiſhed, © That they might be quicken'd, and 
c required to concur with the moſt forward. Hereupon the King asked him, 


What he thought of ſuch a one, naming Sr. Richard Willis, Mr Mordaunt an- 


ſwer'd © It was of Him they complain'd principally; who, they thought, 


was the cauſe of all the warineſs in the reſt ; who looked apon him not 


< only as an excellent Officer, but as a prudent and diſcreet Man; and there- 


cc fore, for the moſt part, all debates were referr'd to him; and he was 


tc ſo much given to objections, and to raiſing difficulties, and making things 
© unpracticable, that moſt Men had an unwillingneſs to make any propoſition 


«© to him. The King asked him, © Whether he had any ſuſpicion of his want 


cc of honeſty ? the other anſwer d, That he was ſo far from any ſuch ſu- 


« ſpicion, that, though he did not take him to be his Friend, by reaſon of 


The King 
communicates 
the diſcvery to 
Mr. Mor- 
daunt. 


De Diſcover- 
er publiſhes 
Papers to for- 
warn the 
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of this Perſon) 


« the many diſputes and contradictions frequently between them, he would put 
cc his life into his hand to morrow. = 

Ir was not thought reaſonable, that Mr. Mordaunt ſhould return into Ex- 
land with a confidence in this Man; and therefore his Majeſty freely told 


e him all he knew, but not the way by which he knew it, or that he had 


his very Letters in his own hand, which would quickly have diſcover'd how 
he came by them; and the King charged him “ No farther to Communicate 
ce with that Perſon, and to give his Friends ſuch caution as might not give 2 
« greater Uiſturbance to his Affairs, by railing new Factions amongſt them, or 


« provoke him todo more miſchief, which it was in his power to do. But for all 


« this there was another Expedient found; for by the time Mr. Mordaunt return'd 
to London, the Perſon who gave the King the Advertiſement, out of his own wil 
dom, and knowledge of the ill contequence of the truſt, cauſed Papers to be poſted 
up in ſeveral places, by which all Perſons were warned not to look upon Sit 
Richard Willis as faithful to the King, but as one who betray'd all that he 
was truſted with; which in the general had ſome effect, though many worthy 
Men ſtill continued that intimacy with him, and communicated with him all they 
knew to be reſolv'd. | 

Ir was towards the end of June that Mr. Mordaunt left Bruſſels, with à 
reſolution that there ſhould be a general Rendezvous throughout England ot all 
who would declare for the King, upon a day named about the middle of Fuly; 
there being Commiſſions in every County directed to fix or ſeven known Men, 
with Authority to them to chooſe one to Command in Chief in that County, 
tili they ſhould make a conjunction with other Forces, who had a ſuperi0! 
Commiſſion from the King. And thoſe Commiſſioners had in their hands 25 
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ty of Commiſſions under the King's hand, for Regiments and Governments, to 
diſtribute to ſuch as they judged fit to receive them; which was the beſt Mo- 
del (how liable ſoever ro exception) that, in ſo diſtracted a State of Affairs, 
could be ad viſed. ö i 

Tus King, as is ſaid, reſolv'd at the day appointed to be at Calais; which 
reſolution was kept with ſo great a ſecrecy at Bruſſels, that his Majeſty had left 
the Town before it was ſuſpected; and when he was gone, it was as little 
known whither he was gone; there being as much care taken to have it conceal- 
ed from being known in France, as in England. Therefore, as the King went 
out in the Morning, ſo the Dake of York went out in the afternoon, another way; 
his Highneſs's motion being without any ſuſpicion, or notice, by reaſon of nis | 
Command in the Army. The King went attended by the Marquis of Ormond, The King goes 
the Earl of Briſtol (who was the Guide, being well acquainted with the Frontiers —— 
on both ſides) and two or three Servants, all zncegnito, and as Companions; and 
ſo they found their way to Calais; where they ſtaid. The Duke of Jork, with 
four or five of his own menial Ser vants, and the Lord Langdale, who detired to 
attend bis Highneſs, went to Boulogne; where he remain'd with equal privacy; De Duke of 
and they correſponded with each other. 5 5 | deve 20 Bou- 

Taz Affairs in England had no proſperous aſpect ; every Poſt brought News 8 
of many Perſons of Honour and Quality committed to ſeveral Priſons, througn- De Dar- 
out the Kingdom, before the day appointed; which did not terrify the reſt. pointment of 
The day it ſelf was accompanied with very unuſual Weather at that Sea- 4% Abe deſigus 
ſon of the Year, being the middle of July. The Night before, there had“ England. 
been an exceſſive Rain, which continued all the next day, with fo terrible a 
cold high Wind, that the Winter had feldom ſo great a Storm: So that 
the Perſons over England, who were drawing to their appointed Rendezvous, 
were much deſmayed, and met with many croſs Accidents; ſome miſtook 
the place, and went ſome whither elſe, others went where they ſhould be, 
and were weary of expecting thoſe who ſhould have been there too. 

In the beginning ot the Night when Maſſey was going for Gloceſter, a Maſſey ſciſed 
Troop of the Army beſet the Houſe where he was, and took him Priſoner ; on; 4 72 
and putting him before one of the Troopers well guarded, they made haſt capes. 5 
to carry him to a place where he might be ſecure. But that tempeſtuous 
Night had ſo much of good fortune in it to him, that, in the darkeſt part 

of it, the Troop marching down a very ſteep Hill, with Woods on both ſides, 
he, either by his Activity, or the Connivance of the Soldier, who was upon 
the ſame Horſe with him, found means, that, in the ſteepeſt of the deſcent, 
they both fell from the Horſe, and he diſintangled himſelf from the em- 
braces of the other, and being ſtrong and nimble, got into the Woods, and 
ſo eſcaped out their hands, though his deſign was broken. 

Or all the Enterpriſes for the ſeiſing upon ſtrong places only one 
ſucceeded ; which was that undertaken by Sr. George Both; all the reſt failed. 

The Lord Millugbby of Parrham, and Sr. Horatio Townſend, and moſt of their 
Friends, were apprehended before the day, and made Priſoners, moſt of them — 
upon general ſuſpicions, as Men able to do hurt. Only Sr. George Booth, Sr. G. Booth 


being a Perſon of the beſt Quality and Fortune of that®County, of ſeiſed Cheſter, 


thoſe who had never been of the King's party, came into Cheſter, with ſuch 3 
Perſons as he thought fit to take with him, the Night betore: So that 

though the tempeſtuouſneſs of the Night, and the next Morning, had the 
lame effect, as in other places, to break or diſorder the Rendezvous, that 
was appointed within four or five Miles of that City, yet Sr. George be- 
ing himſelf there with a good Troop of Horſe he brought with him, and 
finding others, though not in the number he looked for, he retired with 
thoſe he had into Cheſter, where his Party was ſtrong enough: And Sr. Th) 
mas Middleton, having kept his Rendezvous, came thither to him, and 
brought ſtrength enough with him to keep thoſe parts at their Devotion, 
and to ſuppreſs all there who had inclination to oppoſe them. 

THEN they publiſhed their Declaration, rather againſt thoſe who call'd Their Decla- 
themſelves the Parliament, and uſurped the Government by the power of the vation. 
Army, than owning directly the King's Intereſt. They ſaid, That ſince 
God had ſufter'd the Spirit of diviſion to continue in this Nation, which was 
left without any ſettled foundation of Religion, Liberty, and Property, the 
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The Parlia- 


ment ſends 
Lambert u- 


gainſt them. 


« Legiſlative Power uſurped at pleaſure, the Army raiſed for it's defe 


*— 


1 | | : nce; 
ce miſled by their ſuperiour Officers, and no face of Government remaining, 


ce that was lawfully conſtituted ; therefore, They, being ſenſible of their duty 
ce and utter ruin, if theſe diſtractions ſhould continue, had taken Arms in 80 
cc ꝗication of the freedom of Parliaments, of the known Laws, Liberty, and 
« Property, and of the good People of this Nation groaning under inſuppor- 
ce table Taxes: That they cannot deſpair of the bleſſing of God, nor of the 
ce chearful concurrence of all good People, and of the undeceiv'd party of the 
« Army; whoſe Arrears and future advancement they would procure, ſuffering 
« no impoſition or force on any Man's Conſcience. But though they mention'y 
nothing of his Majeſty in expreſs terms, they gave all countenance, and recep- 
tion, and all imaginable aſſurance to the King's Party; who had directions from 
the King to concur, and to unite themfelves to them. 

WMA x diſappointments ſoever there were in other places, the fame of this 
Action of theſe two Gentlemen, raiſed the Spirits of all Men. They who 
were at liberty, renewed their tormer deſtgns; and they who eould not promiſe 
themſelves places of refuge, prepared themſelves to march to Cheſter, if Sr. 
George Booth did not draw nearer with his Army; which in truth he meant to 
have done, if the appointments which had been made, had been obſerv'g. 
But when he heard that all other places failed, and of the multitude of Perſons 
Impriſon'd, upon whole aſſiſtance he molt depended, he was in great appre- 


| henſion that he had begun the Work too ſoon; and though his Numbers in- 


creaſed every day, he thought it beſt to keep the Poſt he was in, till he knew 
what was like to be done elſewhere. | | 

THis fire was kindled in a place which the Parliament leaſt ſuſpected; and 
therefore they were the more alarm'd at the News of it; and knew it would 


ſpread far, if it were not quickly quenched; and they had now too ſoon uſe 


of their Army, in which they had not Confidence. There were many Officers 
whom they had much rather truſt than Lambert ; but there was none they 
thought could do their buſineſs ſo well: So they made choice of Him to march 
with ſuch Troops as he liked, and with the greateſt Expedition, to ſuppreſs 


this new Rebellion, which they ſaw had many Friends. They had formerly 


ſent for two Regiments out of Veland, which, they knew, were devoted to 


the Republican Intereſt, and thoſe they appointed Lambert to joyn with. He 


undertook the Charge very willingly, being deſirous to renew his Credit with 


the Soldiers, who had loved to be under his Command, becauſe, though he 


was ſtrict in diſcipline, he provided well for them, and was himſelf eſteem'd 


brave upon any Action; He cared not to take any thing with him that might 
hinder his march; which he reſolv'd ſhould be very ſwift, to prevent the in- 


_ creaſe of the Enemy in Numbers. And he did make incredible haſte ; ſo that 


Sr. George Booth found he was within leſs than a days March, before he thought 
he could have been half the way. Sr. George himſelf had not been acquainted 


with the War, and the Officers who were with him, were not of one mind or 


humour; yet all were deſirous to Fight (the natural infirmity of the Nation, 
which could never endure the view of an Enemy without engaging in a Battle) 


and inſtead bf retiring into the Town, which they might have defended againſt 


"Who Routs Sr 
G. Booth and 
takes Cheſter. 


a much greater Army than Lambert had with him, longer than he could ſtay be- 
fore it, they marched to meet him; and were, after a ſhort Encounter, Routed 
by him, and totally broken: So that the next day, the Gates of Cheſter Were 
open'd to Lambert; Sr. George Booth himſelf making his flight in a diſguiſe ; but 
he was taken upon the way, and ſent Priſoner to the Tower. 


_LamBERr proſecuted the advantage he had got, and marched into North 


Se. Thomas 


Middle ton 


delivers up 
bis Caſtle. 


Wales, whither Sr. Thomas Middleton was retired with his Troops to 4 ſtrong 
Caſtle of his own; and he thought neither the Man nor the Place, were to be 
left behind him. It was to no purpoſe for one Man to oppoſe the whole King- 
dom, where all other Perſons appear'd ſubdued. And therefore, after a day or 
two making ſhew of reſiſtance, Middleton accepted ſuch Conditions as he could 


obtain, and ſuffer'd his goodly Houſe, for the ſtrength of the Situation, to 


be pulled down. 
Tris Succeſs put an end to all endeavours of force in England; and the Ar- 
my had nothing to do but to make a!l Perſons Priſoners whoſe looks they di 


not like; ſo that all Priſons in England were fill'd; whilſt the Fe 
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exalted with their Conqueſt, conſulted what Perſons they would Execute, and : 5 
how they ſhould Confiſcate the reſt ; by means whereof, they made no doubt 
they ſhould deſtroy all Seeds of future Inſurrections on the behalt of the King, 
many of the Nobility being at preſent in cuſtody. And they reſolv'd it other 
Evidence was wanting, that the very ſuſpecting them ſhould be ſufficient reaſon 
ro continue them there. 


Wu the King came to Calais, where he receiv'd Accounts every day from 
England of what was Tranſacted there, as he was much troubled with the News 

he recciv'd daily of the Impriſonment ot his Friends, fo he was revived with the 
Fame of Sr. George Bocth's being poſſeſſed of Cheſter, and of the Conjunction be- 
tween him and Middleten. They were reported to be in, a much better poſture 
than in truth they were: And tae expectation of ſome appearance of Troops in 
Lincoln-ſhire, and Tork ſhire, and ſome other Counties, ſtood fair; whereupon the | 
King reſoiv'd to go himſelf to ſome other part of Fance, from whence he might The King re- 
ſecurely Tranſport himſelf into thoſe parts of Eugland, where, with leaſt hazard, 7:9v*: !o the 
he might joyn himſe.f with the Troops which were in Arms for him, and fo © e Bre. 
went to the Coaſt of Bretagne. C000 5 

TEE Duke ot Tue remain'd at Boulogne, to expect ſome appearance of Arms 
in Kent, and Eſſex; which was ſtill promijed, aſſoon as the Army ſhould be drawn 
farther from London. In this expectation, his Roy al Higaneis found an oppor- | 
tunity to confer with his od Friend Marſhal Turenne; who very iraukly aflign'd Le ona 
him ſome Troops; and likewite provided Veſſels to Tranſport them, if au op- 255 Monſieur 
portunity had invited him to an Engagement in any probable Enterpriſe ; and this Turenne; 
with ſo much Gencrolity and Secrecy, that tne Cardinal, who was then upon the 20 offers Af. 
Borders of Spain ſhouid have had no notice of the preparation, till it was too late nd 
to prevent the effect thercot. But it pleaſed God, that whilit his Higuneſs 
was providing for his longed for Expedition, aud when the King, after his vilit- 
ing St. Maloes, was at Rucht1, in hope to find a conveniency tor his Trauſportati- 9 
on, the fatal News arriv'd in all parts of the defeat of Sr. George Booth, and of the Le Ku Le. 
total and entire ſupp eſſion of all kind of oppoſition to the power ot the Parlia- 70 680750 
ment; which ſeem'd row to be in as abſolute poſſeſſion of the Government ot the Booth's de- 
three Nations, as ever Cremwell had been. ” feat. 
Struck With this diſmal relation, the King and his Bro her ſeem'd to have 
nothing elſe to do, but to make what haſt they could out of France ; where it was 
thought they could not now be found with ſafety. The Duke of 1+k return'd Tye D. ze re- 
ſpeedily to Bruſſelt; but the King, leſs dejected than might have been expected turns to Bruſs 
from tlie extreme deſpair of his Condition, reſum'd a reiolution he had tormeriy fels. The King 
taken, to make a Journey himtelf to the Borders ot ain, to ſollicite more pow- 8 ve 
ertul Supplies; the two chief Miniſters ot the two Crowns being there met at os of thy rod 
this time. And indeed his Majelty preferr'd any peregrination before the neglect Favour tes of 
he was ſure to find at Buſſcls, and the dry looks of the Spaniards there; who the two 
were broken into ſo many Factions amongit themſelves, that the Government uαοns. 
Was hardly in a ſtate to ſubſiſt; and the Marquis ot Carracena, and Don Alonzo, 

had ſuch an influence upon the Counſels at Madrid, that Don Juan receiv'd Or- 
ders without delay to return to Spain, and to leave the Government in the hands 
ofthe Marquis of Carracena; which Den Juan very unwillingly obeyed; and aſſoon Don 1255 * 
as he could obtain a Paſs to go through France, he left thoſe Provinces; and made * 
his Journey through that Kingdom towards Madrid. He was a Perſon ot a 

ſmall Stature, but well made, and of great vivacity in his looks; his Parts very 

good, both natural and acquired, in fancy and judgement. And if he had not 

cen reſtrain'd by his Education, and accuſtom'd to the pride and forms 

of a Faxjb breeding, which likewiſe diſpoſed him to lazineſs and taking his 

pleaſure, he was capable of any great Employment, and would have diſcharged 
it well. 

18S 41D before, the Chief Miniſters of the two Crowns were now met on 

the Borders of the two Kingdoms. For, this year, ſome thing had happen'd a- 
broad, that, as it was new, might ſeem to adminiſter new hopes to raiſe the King's 

pitits; however, it was a ſubject for Men to exerciſe their thoughts on with 

variety of conjectures. The War had now continued between the two Crowns 

ot France and Sain for near the ſpace of thirty years, to the ſcandal, and reproach 
of Chriſtianity, and in ſpight of all the interpoſition and mediation of molt of 
the Princes of Europe; a War wantonly enter'd into, without the leaſt pretence 
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of Right and Juſtice, to comply with the Pride and Humour of the two Favourites 
of the Crowns (beſides the natural Animoſity, which will always be between the 
two Nations) who would try the Maſtery of their Wit and Invention, at the 
charge of their Maſter's Treaſure, and the blood of their Subjects, againſt al 
the obligations of Leagues and Alliances; a War proſecuted only for War's ſake 
with all the circumſtances of Fire, Sword, and Rapine, to the conſumption of 
Millions of Treaſure, and Millions of Lives of noble, worthy, and honeſt Men 
only to improve the skill, and myſtery, and ſcience of deſtruction. All which 
appear'd the more unnatural and the more monſtrous, that this feem'd to be ef. 
fected, and carried on by the power of a Brother and Siſter againſt each other 
(for half the time had been ſpent in the Regency of the Queen of Fance) when 
they both lov'd, and tender'd each others good, and happineęſs, as the beſt Bro- 
ther and Siſter ought to do. | — 

Ir was high time to put an end to this barbarous cruel War, which the Queen 
Mother had long and paſſionately deſired in vain, But now being more {truck 
in years, and troubled with the infirmities of Age, and the young King being of 
years ripe to Marry, and the Infanta of Spain being in that, and all other re- 
ſpects, the moſt competent Match for him, which would be the beſt, and was 
TheQueen Mo the only Expedient to procure a Peace, her Majeſty reſolv'd to imploy all her 
#ber of France Intereſt and Authority, to bring it to paſs, and knowing well, all Her deſires 
7 3 could produce no effect, if ſhe had not the full concurrence of the Cardinal, ſhe 
War between propoſed it to him with all the warmth, and all the concernment ſuch a Subject 
the two required; conjuring him,“ by all the good offices fhe had perform'd towards 
Crowns by2 ec him, that he would, not only conſent to it, but take it to heart, and put it 
hows Pong « into ſuch a way of Negotiation, that it might arrive at the iſſue ſhe deſired. 
She adviſes the TRE Cardinal uſed all the Arguments he could, to diſſwade her Majeſty from 
Cardinal to deſiring it at this time; © That it would not be for her Majeſty's Service; nor 
concur in it. ce was he able to bear the reproach, of being the Inſtrument of making a Peace, 
_ His Arguments cc at a time when Spain was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, that it could no longer 
Saint ir. cc reſiſt the Victorious Armes of France ; that they could not fail the next Sum- 
* mer of being poſſeſſed of Bruſſels it ſelf, and then they ſhould not be long with- 

ce out the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and therefore, at this time, to propoſe a 
« Peace, which muſt diſappoint them of ſo ſure a Conqueſt, would not only be 

« very ingrateful to the Army, but incenſe all good French-men againſt him, and 

cc againſt her Majeſty her felt. 3 5 

T' uREH Queen was not diverted from her purpoſe by thoſe Arguments; but pro- 

poſed it to the King, and proſecuted it with the Cardinal, that, as himſelf con- 

feſſed to his intimate Friends, he was neceſſitated either to conſent to it, or to 
have an irreconcilable breach with her Majeſty; which his gratitude would not 
But at laſt Ne ſuffer him to chooſe; and thereupon He yielded; and Don Autonio Pimentel from 
yields to her Madrid, and Monſieur de Lyonne from France, ſo Negotiated this laſt Winter in 
uw. both Courts, both, incognito, making ſeyeral Journies backward and forward, and 
ated fir in- with that effect, that, by the end of the Winter, it was publiſhed, there would 
cognitoar be a Treaty between the two Crowns, and that, in the beginning of the Sum- 
Faris and Ma- mer of this year 1659, the two Favorites, Cardinal Mazarin, and Don Lewis de 
_ arid. Haro would meet, and make a Treaty both for the Peace, and the Marriage: 
The reaſons T az Cardinal was the ſooner induced to this Peace by the unſettled Condition 
that mov'dthe Of England. The death of Cromwell, with whom he had concerted many things 
Cardinal to to come, had much perplexed him; yet the Succeſſion of Richard, under the ad- 
yield to this vice of the ſame Perſons who were truſted by his Father, pleaſed him well. But 
. then the throwing Him out with ſuch circumſtances, broke all his Meaſures. He 
could not forget that the Parliament, that now govern'd, were the very ſame Men 
who had eluded all his Application, appear'd ever more inclined to the Spaniſh 
Side, and had, without any colour of provocation, and when he beliey'd they ſtood 
fair towards France, taken the French Fleet, when it could not but have RelicV d 
Dunkirk ; by which that Town was deliver'd up to the Spaniard. He knew well, 
that Spain did, at that inſtant, uſe all tie underhand means they could to mak®2 
Peace with them; and he did not believe, that the Parliament would affect the 
continuance of that War, at ſo vaſt a Charge both at Sea and Land; but that 
they would rather foment the Diviſions in Fance, and endeavour to unite tlie 
Prince of Conde and the Hugonots; which would make a conceſſion in that King- 


dom; and he ſhould then have cauſe to repent the having put Dunkirk — =» 
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re . the Engliſh. Theſe reſtections diſturbed him, and diſpoſed him at laſt to 
believe, that, over and above, the benefit of gratifying the Queen, he ſhould beſt 
provide for the ſecurity of Hance, and of Himſelf, by making a Peace with 


Spain. 


ect England. Therefore he renew'd all the promiſes, he had formerly made to 
0/iver again to Lockhart (who was the Embaſſadour now of the Republick) < that 
« he would never make a Peace without the conſent, and incluſion of England; 
and very earneſtly deſired him, and writ to that purpoſe to the Parliament, that 


he might be at the Treaty with him, that ſo they might ſtill conſult whar 
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How EVER, he was not ſo ſure of bringing it to paſs, as to provoke, or ne- 


His promiſes to 
Lockhart 
touching his 
adhering to 
the Parliament 


would be beſt for their joynt Intereſt, from which he would never ſeperate; inſi- 


nuating to him, in broken and half Sentences,“ that though the Treaty was ne- 
« ccflary to ſatisfy the Queen, there were many difficulties in view, that he had 
« litt hope of a Peace: And, in truth many ſober Men did not believe the 
Treaty would ever produce a Peace: F or, beſides the great Advantages which 
F-auce had gotten, and that it could not be imagined, that Spain would ever con- 
ent to the celinquiſhing all thoſe important places to the French, which they had 
ten in their hands by Conqueſt (the uſual Effect of Peace being a reſtitution of 
al places taken in the War; which France would never permit) there were two 
particulars which it was hard to find any Expedient to compoſe, and which, not- 
withſtanding all the preparations made by de Honne and Pimentel, were entirely 
reſery'd for the Treaty of the two Favourites; both Sides having, with great 
obſtinacy proteſted againſt the departing trom rhe reſolution they had taken. 


Tur two particulars were thoſe concerning Portugal, and the Prince of Conde. 


There could not be a greater Engagement, than Fance had made to Portugal, 
never to deſert it, nor to make a Peace without providing that the King ſhould 
quictly enjoy his Government to him and his Poſterity, withour being in the leaſt 
degree ſubject to the Yoke of Spain. And Spain was principally induced to buy 
a Peace upon hard terms, that it might be at liberty to take revenge of Portugal; 
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which they always reckon'd they ſhould be able to do within one year, if they 


had no other Enemy upon them; and they would never value any Peace, if That 
were not entirely left to them, and diſclaimed by France. 5 
On the other hand, the Prince of Conde had the King of Spain's word and o- 
bligation, by the molt ſolemn Treaty that could be enter'd into, that he would 
never conclude a Peace without including Him, and all who adhered to him, not 
only to a full reſtitution to their Honours, Offices, and Eſtates, but with ſome far- 
ther recompence for the great Service he had done; which was very great indeed: 
And no body believed, that the Cardinal would ever conſent to the Reſtoration 
of that Prince, who had wrought him ſo many calamities, and brought himto 
the brink of deſtruction. With theſe ill preſages, great preperations were made 
for this Treaty, and the time and the place wereagreed on, when, and where the 
two great Favourites ſhould meet. Fuentarabia, a place in the Spaniſh Nominions, 
very near the Borders of Fance, the ſame place where Francis the Firſt was de- 
lirer'd, after his long Impriſonment in Spain, was agreed upon for their Interview; 
a little River near that place parting both the Kingdoms; and a little building 
of boards over it, brought the two Favourites to meet, without either of their go- 
ng out of his Maſters Dominions. | 5 
Tax fame of this Treaty, aſſoon as it was agreed to, had yielded variety, 
and new Matter to the King to conſider, Both Crowns had made the contenti- 


on and War that was between them, the only ground and reaſon, why they did 


not give him that Aſſiſtance, which in a caſe ſo near relating to themſelves, he 


The ſecond; 
that of the 
Prince of 
Conde. 


Fuentarabis 
the place of ins 
tervie w. 


might well expect; and both had made many profeſſions, that, when it ſnould 


Pleaſe God to releaſe them from the War, they would manifeſt to the world, that 
they took the King's caſe to be their own: fo that his Majeſty might very reaſo- 
nably promiſe himſelf ſome advantage and benefit from this Peace, and the world 
could not but expect, that he would have ſome Embaſſadour preſent to ſollicite 
on his behalf. There were ſo many difficulties to find a fit Perſon, and ſo many 


freater to defray the expence of an Embaſſadour, that his Majeſty had at firſt re- he King re- 
dv'd to find himſelf preſent in that Treaty; which reſolution he kept very pri- ſolves tobe pre- 
vate, though he was ſhortly after confirm'd in it by a Letter from Sr. Harry Ben- ſent ar it. 


"et; dy which he was inform'd, © that he ſpeaking with Don Lewis about his 
- Journey to Fuentarabia, and asking hun whether he would give him leave to 
| Walid 
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it without a Paſs, and the Cardinal's approbation. 


« wait on him thither, Don Leuis aniwer'd, tnac he thouid do well co be pre- 
ce ſent; and then asked him, why the King himſelf would not be there 3 and two 
ct or three days after, he told him, that it the King, with a very light Train 
& came incognito thither, for che place could not permit them to receive him 1 
« State, after the great difficulties of the Treaty were over, he would do al he 
c could to induce the Cardinal to concur in what might be of convenience to his 
« Majeſty. The King had before reſolv'd to have a very little Train with him 
ſuitable to the Treaſure he had to defray his Expence, and to make his whole 
Journey incognito, and not to be known in any place through which he was to paſs, 
But he was troubledwhat he was to do with reference to Fraxce, through which 
he was neceſſarily to make his Journey. How much incognito ſoever he meant to 
travail, it might be neceſſary againſt any accident to have a Paſs; yet to ask one 
and be refuſed, would be worſe than going without one. Though he expected 
much leſs from the Nature of the Cardinal, than from the ſincerity of Do Lew; 
de Haro, yet the tormer was able to do him much more good than the latter; 
and therefore care was to be taken that he might have no cauſe to find him- 
ſelt neglected, and that more depending upon Spaiz might not irreconcile 
France. 
To extricate himſelf out of theſe perplexities, his Majeſty had written to the 
Queen his Mother, to intreat her, © As of her ſelf, to deſire the Cardinal's advice, 
« whether it would not be fit for the King to be prelent at the Treaty; that 
< ſhe might ſend his Majeſty ſuch counſel as was proper: If he thought well 


cc of it, ſhe might then propoſe ſuch Paſles, as ſhould ſcem reaſonable to her. 


Her Majeſty accordingly took an opportunity to ask the Queſtion of the Cardinal; 
who, at the very motion, told her very warmly, “ that it was by no means fit; 


and thaz it would do the King much harm; and afterwards, recollecting himſelf, 


he wiſh'd the Queen, “to let the King know, that he ſhould rely upon him to 
« take care of what concern d him; which he would not tail to do, aſſoon as he 
« diſcern'd that the Treaty would produce a Peace. Her Majeſty acquieſced 
« with this profeſſion, and ſent the King word, how kind the Cardinal was to 
him; but would by no means that his Majeſty ſhould think of undertaking ſuch 
a Journey himſelf; nor did the Queen imagine that the King would ever think of 

Wren his Majeſty had received this Account from his Mother, he ſaw it 
was to no purpoſe to think of a Paſs. And thus far, in the beginning of this 
laſt Spring, before any deſign of riſing in England was ripened, his Majeſty had 


| proceeded in his intention of being pecſona.ly preſent at the Conference between 
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And ſg on- 


ward, 


the two great Miniſters. But now, when all his expectations from England for 
this year were defeated, and when he himſelf was already advanced far into 
France, he thought it more neceſſary than ever to take up his former reſolution. 


Being therefore by this time fully advectiſed, that the Favourites had been met 


a conſiderable time, and were enter'd ſo far into the T reaty, in the very entrance 
of which they had agreed to a Ceſſation of Arms, his Majeſty attended by the 
ſame Company he had then with him, the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel O Meile, 
and two or three other Servants, together with the Earl of Briſtol (though Sr. 
Harry Bennet had before informed the King, that Don Lewis de Haro had par- 
ticularly deſired he would not bring that Earl with him; whoſe Company pet, 
in reſpe& of his Language, the King believ'd would be very convenient to him) 
his Majeſty, I ſay, with this Attendance, began his Journey from that part of 
Bretagne where he then was ſtill incagnito. He had indeed now more reaſon than 
ever co conceal himſelf in his Journey, and really to apprehend being ſtopp C1 
he were difcover'd ; and theretore was not to go about by Paris, or any of thoſe 
Roads where he had been heretofore known ; yet he allowed himſelf che more 
time, that he might in his Compaſs ſee thoſe parts of France where he had ne- 
ver been before, and indeed give himſelf all the pleaſure, and divertilemen, 
that ſuch a Journey would admit of. To that purpoſe he appointed the Earl o 
Briſtol to be the Guide; who knew molt of France, at leaſt more than any body 
elſe did; and who always delighted to go out of the way; and Daniel O Nel, 
to take care that they always fared well in their Lodgings; for which Province. 
no Man was fitter. Thus they wheeled about by Lyons into Languedoc, aue 


were 19 well pleaſed with the varieties in the Journey, that they nor 0 75, 
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member'd the end of it, taking their information of the the Progreſs 
ary from the Intelligence they mer with in the way. 5 is 
Wu they came near Toulouſe, they found that the French Court was there, 
which they purpoſely deſign'd to decline. However the King going himſelt a 
nearer way, ſent the the Marquis of Ormond thither, to inform himſelf of the true 
State of the Treaty, and to meet his Majeſty again at a place appointed, that was 
the direct way to Fuentarabia. The Marquis went alone without a Servant, that 
he might be the leſs ſuſpected; and when he came to Toulouſe, he was inform'd 
from the common diſcourſe of the Court, that the Treaty was upon the matter 
concluded, and that the Cardinal was expected there within leſs than a week, . 
Ir was very true, all matters of difficulty were over in leſs time than was con- 
ceiv'd poſſible, both Parties cqualiy deſiring the Marriage, which could never be 
v ichout the Peace. The Cardinal, who had much the advantage over Don Levis 
ja all the Faculties neceſſary for a Treaty, excepting probity and punctuality n 
obſerving what he promiſed, had uſed all the Arts imaginable to induce Don Lewis 
to yield both in the point of Portugal, and what related to the Prince of Conde, 
and his Party. He enlarged upon chat deſperace eſtate in which Flanders was: 
« And that they could poſſeſs themſelves entirely of it in one Campagne; and 
therefore it might ealily be concluded, tnat nothing but the Queen's abſolute 
Authority, could in ſuch a conjuncture have diſpoled the Kiug to a Treaty; 
: and, he hoped, that ſhe ſhould not be ſo ill required, as to be obliged ro break 
the Treaty, or to oblige the King her Son to what was indiſpenſably againſt 
his Honour: Thar if he ſhould recede from the Intereſt of Portugal, no Pciuce 
or Stare would hercafter enter into Alliance with him: Taar though they 
were bound to inſiſt to have Portugal included in the Peace, yet he would be 
contented that a long Truce might be made, and all Acts of Hoſtility forborn 
for a good Number of years, which, he ſaid, was neceſſary for Hain, that they 
might recover the fatigue of the long War they had ſuſtain'd, betore they en- 
ter'd into a New One: If they would not conſent to that, then that Portu- 
gal ſhould be left out of the Peace, and arm at liberty to proſecute the War, 
and France at the ſame time to aflilt Portugal, which, he ſaid in reſpect of the 
diſtance, they ſhould never be able to adminiſter in ſuch a proportion as would 
be able to preſerve it from their Conqueſt ; not without inſinuation, that, ſo 
they might not renounce the promile they had made, they would not be over 
ſollicitous to per.orm it. As to the Prince of Conde, that the Catholick King 
was now to look upon Fance as the Dominion of his Son-in-Law, and to be in- 
herited by his Grandſon, and therefore he would conſider what peril it might 
bring to both, if the Prince of Conde were reſtored to his greatneſs in that King- 
dom, who only could diſturb the Peace of it, and whole Ambition was fo 
c reſtleſs, that they could no longer enjoy Peace, then whilſt he was not in a con- 
« dition to interupt it. The Cardinal told him, in confidence, of ſeveral Indig- 
nities offer'd by the Prince of Conde to the Perſon of the Queen, of which her 
Brother ought to be very ſenſible, and which would abſolve him from any Engage- 
ment he had enter'd into with that Pritice; which he would never have done, if his 
Majeſty had fully been informed of thoſe rude Tranſgreſſions. And therefore he 
beſought Den Lewis, That tie joy and triumph which the King and the Queen 
* would be poſletied of by this peace and Marriage, might not be clouded, and 
* even render'd diſcouſolate, by their being bound to behold a Man in their pre- 
c fence, who had ſo often, and with ſo much damage, and diſdain aftronted them 
* both; but that the Peace of Fance might be ſecured by that Prince's being 
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© for ever reſtrain'd from living in it; which being provided for, whatſo- 


* ever his Catholick Majeſty ſhould require in ready Money, or Penſions, 
to eliable the Prince to live in his juſt Splendour abroad, ſhould be conſented 
i ne ens | | — eee eee 
Do Lewis de Hure was a Man of great Temper, of a fallow Complexion, 
Ey pocondriac, aud never weary of hearing; thought well of what he was to ſay; 
Viat he wanted in acuteneſs he made up in warinefs; and though he might o- 
mit the ſaying ſomewhat he had a good occaſion to ſay, he never ſaid any thing 
of which he had occaſion to repent. He had a good judgement and underſtand- 
ing, and as he was without any talent of Rhetorick, ſo he was very well able 
* 10 defend himſelf from it. He told the Cardinal, © That he knew well his 
*© Maſter's Affairs needed a Peace with Fance; and that the accompliſhing this 
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« Marriage, was the only way to attain it; that the Marriage was the beſt and 
« the moſt honourable in Chriſtendom, and ought to be equally deſired on both 

ſides, that his Catholick Majeſty was ſenſible of his own Age, and the infirm. 
ce ties which attended it; and defired nothing more than that, before his dear 
ce he might ſee this Peace and the Marriage finiſhed, and made perfect; and tha: 
cc he was well content to purchaſe the former at any price, but of his Honoyy . 

which was the only thing he preferr'd even before Peace: That for Porta! 
ce the groundleſs Rebellion there was ſo well known to all the World, that fe 
ce ſhould not go to his Grave in Peace, it he ſhould do any thing which might 
ce look like a countenance, or conceſſion to that Title, that was only founded 
« upon Treaſon and Rebellion; or if he ſhould omit the doing any thing that 
cc might, with God's Bleſſing, of which he could not doubt, reduce that King- 
« dom to their duty, and his obedience: That his reſolution was aſſoon is 
ce this Peace ſhould be concluded, to apply all the Force and all the Treaſure 
« of his Dominions, to the Invaſion ot Portugal; which, he hoped, would be 
ce ſufficient ſpeedily to ſubdue it; and was a great part of the fruit he promil- 
de ed himſelt from this Peace; and therefore he would never permit any thing 
ce to be concluded in it, that might leave France at liberty to aſſiſt that War: 
« That the Catholick King had done all he could, both by Don Antonio Pimentel 
« and Monſieur de Lyonne, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty might know his unal- 


cc terable reſolution in the point of Portugal, and with reference to the Prince of 


« Conde, before He conſented to Treat; and that he would never depart from 


cc what he had declared in either; That He made a Treaty with the Prince 


« of Conde; by which he had engaged himſelf never to deſert his Intereſt, nor 
te to make a Peace without providing for his full reſtitution, and reparation, 
and of thoſe who had run his Fortune, and put themſelves under his protecti- 


c on: That the Prince had performed all he had undertaken to do, and had 


cc render'd very great Service to his Catholick Majeſty ; who would not only 


« rather loſe Flanders, but his Crown likewiſe, than fail in any particular waica 


« fhnacy.-.. --- 


« he was bound to make good to the Prince: And therefore he deſired 
« the Cardinal © To acquieſce in both theſe particulars, from which he 
« ſhould not recede in a tittle; in others, he would not have the ſame ob- 


Wau the Cardinal found that all his Art, and crafty Eloquence were loſt 


upon Don Lewis's want of Politeneſs ; and that he could not bend him in the leaſt 
degree in either of theſe important particulars, he reſolvd they ſhould pay 


otherwiſe for their Idol Honour, and Punctuality; and after he had brought him 
to conſent to the detention of all the places they had taken, as well in Luxem- 


bourg as Flanders,and all other Provinces, by which they diſmember'd all the Sanib 


Dominions in thoſe parts, and kept themſelves nearer Neighbours to the Hulan- 


ders, than the other deſired they ſhould be, he compell'd them, though a thing 


very forreign to the Treaty, to deliver the Town of Juliers to the Duke ot 


Newburgh, without the payment of any Money for what they had laid out upon 


the Fortifications ; which they could otherwiſe claim. Ir is very true, that 
Town did belong of right to the Duke of Newburgh, as part of the Dutchy ot 


Juliers, which was deſcended to him. Bur it is as true, that it was preſerv'd 


by Spain, from l poſſeſs d by the Hollanders many years before, and by 

Treaty to remain in their hands, till they ſhould receive ſatisfaction for all theit 
Disburſements. After which time, they erected the Citadel there, and much 
mended the Fortifications. And this dependence, and expectation, had kept 
that Prince faſt to all the Spainſh Intereſt in Germany; whereas, by the wreſting 
it now out of their hands, and trankly giving it vp to the true Owner, they gor 
the entire Devotion of the Duke of Newburgh ro France, and ſo a new Friend 
to ſtrengthen their Alliance upon the Rhine, which was before inconvenienc 
enough to Hain, by ſtopping the reſort of any German Succours into Flanders. 
And if at any time to come, the French ſhall purchaſe Juliers from the Duke of 
Newburgh, as upon many Accidents he may be induced to part with 1t, they 
will be poſſeſſed of the moſt advantageous Poſt to facilitate their enterpriſe upon 
Liege, or Cologne, or to diſturb the Hollanders in Maeſtricht, or to eiſe upon 
Aquiſerane, an Imperial Town; and, indeed, to diſturb the Peace of Chriſzen- 
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Or Portugal no other care was taken in the Treaty, than that after the 
French King had pompoufly declar d, * he would have given up all his Con- 
« queſts by the War, provided the King of Spain would haye conſented that all 
« things ſhould remain in Portugal as they, were at that preſent (which Propo- 
fition, twas ſaid, his Catholick Majeſty had abſolutely refuſed) now © the moſt 
« Chriſtian King ſhould be allow'd three Months time, counting from the day 
« of the Ratification of the Treaty, wherein he might try to diſpoſe the Por- 
« tugueſe to ſatisfy his Catholick Majeſty. But after thoſe three Months ſhould be 
« expired, if his good offices ſhould not produce the effect deſired, then nei- 
« ther his Moſt Chriſtain Majeſty nor his Succeſſours ſhould glve the Portugueſe 
« any aid or aſſiſtance, publickly or ſecretly, direaly or indirectly, by Sea or 


« Land, or in any other manner whatſoever. And this the Ingenuty of the 


Cardinal thought could never be called renouncing of the King ot Portugal's 
tereſt. 33 
8 the Prince of Conde all things were yielded which had been inſiſted on; 
and full recompence made to ſuch of his Party as could not be reſtored to their 
Offices; as Preſident Vile, and ſome otheis: yet Don Lewis would not ſign the 
Treaty, till he had ſent an Expreſs to the Prince ot Conde, to inform him of all 
the particulars, and had recciv'a his full approbation. And even then, the King 
of Spain cauſed a great Sum of Money to be paid to him, that he might di- 
charge all the debts which he had contracted in Flanders, and reward his Offi- 
ters, who were to be disbanded : a Method France did not uſe at the fame 
time to their Proſelytes, but left Caralonia to their King's Chaſtiſement, with- 
out any proviſion made for Don Jeſeph de Margarita, and others, who had been 
the principal Contrivers of thoſe diſtutbances; and were left to eat the bread of 
France; where it is adminiſter'd to them very ſparingly, without any hope of 
erer ſeeing their Native Country again, except they make their way thither by 
fomenting a new Rebellion. 8 a7 1 
Wu x all things were concluded, and the Engroſſments preparing, the Car- 
dinal came one Morning into Don Lewis his Chamber with a ſad Countenance; 
and told him, © they had ioft all their pains, and the Peace could not be con- 
* cluded. At which Don Lewis, in much diſturbance, asked, „what the mat- 
« ter was? the Cardinal very compoſedly anſwer'd, that it muſt not be; that 
„they two were too good Catholicks to do any thing againſt the Pope's infalli- 
* bility, which would be called in queſtion by this Peace; ſince his Holynels 
* had declared that there would be no Peace made; as indeed he had done, 
after he had, from the firſt hour of his Pontificate, labour'd it for many years, 
and found himſelt {till deluded by the Cardinal, who had yet promiſed him, that, 
when the Seaſon was ripe for it, he ſhould have the ſole power to conclude it; 
ſo that when he heard that the two Favourites were to meet, of which he had 
rin would not make a Peace. Don Lewis was glad that there was no other 
objection againſt it; and ſo all the Company made themſelves merry at the 
Pope's charge. 5 
Wu x the Marquis of Or mond diſcover'd by the information he receiv'd at 
Touleuſe, that the Treaty was ſo near an end, he made all poſſible haſt to the 
Place the King had appointed to meet at, that his Majeſty might loſe no more 
ume. When he came thither, he found no body; which he imputed to the uſu- 
al delays in their Journey; and ſtayed one whole day in expectation of them; 
but then concluded that they were gone forward ſome other way, and ſo thought 
it his buſineſs to haſten to Fuentarabia, where he heard nothing of the King. 
dr. Harry Bennet was in great perplexity, and complain'd, very reaſonably, that 
the King neglected his own buſineſs in ſuch a conjuncture, the benefit whereof 


was loſt by his not coming. Don Lewis ſeem'd to wonder, that the King had 


nor come thither, whillt the Cardinal and He were together. The Treaty was 
now concluded; and though the Cardinal remain'd ſill at his old Quarters on 
the French fide, under ſome indiſpoſition of the Gour, yet He and Don Lewis 
Were to meet no more. But Don Lewis was the leſs troubled that the King had 
not come ſooner, becauſe he had found the Cardinal, as often as he had raken 
occaſion to ſpeak of the King, very cold, and reſerv'd; and he had magnified 
the power ot the Parliament, and ſeem'd to think his Majeſty's hopes deſpe- 
rate; and adviſed Don Levis, © to be wary how he Embarked himſelf in an 


Affair 


no Notice, he ſaid in the Conſiſtory, * that he was ſure that Cardinal Max a- 
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Affair that had no foundation; and that it was rather time for all Catholicks 
eto unite to the breaking the power and intereſt of the Heretical Party, where 
* ever it was, than to ſtrengthen it by reſtoring the King, except he would be- 

© come Catholick. And it is believ'd by Wiſe Men, that, in that Treg, 
ſomewhat was agreed to the prejudice of the Proteſtant Intereſt; and that 15 
a ſhort time, there would have been much done againſt it both in France and 
Germany, if the meaſures they had there taken had not been ſhortly broken: 
Chiefly by the ſurpriſing Revolution in Exgland (which happen'd the next year) 
and alſo by the death of the two great Favourites of the two Crowns, Dy, 
Lewis de Haro, and Cardinal Mazarin; who both died not very long after it; 

the Cardinal, probably, ſtruck with the wonder, if not the Agony of that 
undream'd of Proſperity of our King's Affairs; as if he had taken it ill, and 
laid it to heart, that God Almighty would bring ſuch a work to paſs in Europe 
without his concurrence, and even againſt all his Machinations. 

Du RING the whole time of the Treaty, Lockhart had been at Baycnne, and 
frequentiy conſulted with the Cardinal, and was by him brought to Don Lewis twice 
or thrice, where they ſpoke of the mutual benefit that would redound ro both, 
if a Peace were fettled between Spain and England. But the Cardinal treated 

Lockhart (who was in all other occaſions too hard for him) in ſuch a manner, 
that, till the Peace was upon the matter coneluded, he did really believe it 
would not be made (as appear'd by ſome of his Letters from Bazonne, which 
fell into the King's hands) and to the laſt he was perſwaded, that Enlaid 

ſhould be comprehended in it, in terms to its ſatisfaction. 3 

Tax King, the next day after he had ſent the Marquis of Or mond to Toulon ſe 
receiv'd information upon the way, that the Treaty was abſolutely ended, and 
that Don Lewis was rerurn'd to Madrid; to which giving credit, he concluded, 
that it would be to no purpoſe to proſecute his Journey to Fuentarabia; and 
therefore was cafily perſwaded by the Earl of Briſtol to take the neareſt way to 
Madrid, by entring into Saix aſſoon as they could; preſuming that the Mar- 
quis of Ormond would quickly conclude whither they were gone, and follow his 
Majeſty. With this reſolution, and upon this Intelligence, they continued their 
Journey till they came to Saragoſa, the Metropolis of the Kingdom of Aragon. 
Here they receiv'd Advertiſement, that the Treaty was not fully concluded, and 
that Don Lewis remain'd ſtill at Fuentarabia. This was a new perplexity: At 
laſt they reſoly'd, that the King, and the Earl of Briſtol, who had till a mind 
to Madrid, ſhould ſtay at Saragoſa, whilſt O Neile ſhould go to Fuentarabia, and 
return with direction what courſe they were to ſteer. 

Do Lewis, and the Marquis of Ormond, were in great confuſion with the ap- 


prehenſion that ſome ill Accident had befallen the King, when Mr. O Neile arriv'd, 


and inform'd them by what accident, and miſintelligence, the King had reſoiv'd 


to go to Madrid, if he had not been better inform'd at Sarageſa; where he now 


remain'd till he ſhould receive farther advice. Don Lewis was in all the diltur- 


bance imaginable, when he heard the relation: he concluded that this was 4 
trick of the Earl of Briſtc/'s; that he held ſome Intelligence with Den Juan, and 


intended to carry the King to Madrid, whilſt he was abſent, with a purpoſe to 


affront him, and in hope to tranſact ſomewhat without his Privity. They were 
now to fave, and to borrow all the Money they could, to defray the Expences 
which muſt be ſhortly made for the Interview, Marriage, and delivery of the 
Infanta, and all this muſt be ſpent upon the King of England's Ertry, and En- 


tertainment in Madrid; fora King incognito who was never heard of in ab. 


The Marriage was concluded, and now another young unmarried King muſt a 
receiv'd, and careſſed in that Court; which would occaſion much diſcourſe both 


in Spain and France. All theſe things his melancholy had made him revolve, 07 
did he conceal the trouble he endured, from the Marquis of Ormoud, and Sr. Hari 


Bennet; who aſſured him, © That all that was paſt was by meer miſtake, 


<© and without any purpoſe to decline Him, upon whoſe Friendſhip alone = 
ce King abſolutely depended; and undertook potſiively, “ That aſſoon as 3 
« Majeſty ſhould be inform'd of his advice, he would make all the haſt Foy ry 
e he could without thought of doing any thing elſe: Which Don Leuis de Ire 

might be effected aſſoon as was poſſible : So O Neile return'd to Sar ageſit, is 
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his Majeſty, without delay, made his Journey from thence to Fuentarabia with Thence returns 
a5 much expedition as he could . | 0 Fuentar- 

TE King was receiv'd according to the Sani Mode and Generoſity, and _ 
reared with che ſame reſpect and reverence that could be ſhew'd to his Catholick rake by 8 
Majeſty himſelf, if he had been in that place. Don Lewis deliver'd all that could Lewis de 
de laid from the King, his Maſter; © how much he was troubled, that the con- Haro. 

4 dition of his Affairs, and the neceſſity that was upon him to make ſhortly a 
« long Journey, would not permit him to invite his Majeſty to Madrid, and 
« to treat him in that manner that was ſuitable to his Grandeur: That having 
« happily concluded the Peace, he had now nothing ſo much in his thoughts, 
as how he might be able to give, or procure ſuch aſſiſtance as his Majeſty ſtood 
in need of; and that he ſhould never be deſtitute of any thing, that His pow- 
und intereſt could help him to. Don Lewis for himſelf made all thoſe pro- 
{1375 which could poſſibly be expected from him. He confeſſed, That there 
as no proviſion made in the Treaty that the two Crowns would jointly aſſiſt 
« his Majeſty; but, that he believd the Cardinal would be ready to per- 
« form all good Offices towards him; and that, for his own particular, his 
« Majeſty ſhould receive good Teſtimony of the profound veneration he had for 
c him. 

Don Lewis intimated a Wiſh, that his Majeſty could yet have ſome confer- Tbe Cardinal 

-nce with the Cardinal, who was, as is faid, ſtill within diſtance. Whereupon 5 Jet 
me King ſent the Marquis of Ormond to viſit him, and to let him know that, "IP" 
his Majeſty had a defire to come to him, that he might have tome conference 
«ith him, and receive his Counſel and Advice. But the Cardinal would by no 
means admit it; ſaid, © It would adminiſter unſeaſonable jealouſy to the Par- 
© 1;2ment, without any manner of benefit to the King. He made many large 
toleſſions, which he could do well, of his Affection to the King; deſired, “ He 
+ would have patience till the Marriage ſhould be over, which would be in 
« the next Spring; and till then their Majeſties muſt remain in thoſe parts: But, 
« aſſoon as that ſhould be diſpatched, the whole Court would return to Paris; 
« and that he would not be long there, betore he gave the King ſome evi- 
« dence of his kindneſs and reſpe&: other anſwer than this the Marquis could 
not obtain. | 3 5 

ArrE R his majeſty had ſtay' d as long as he thought convenient at Fuentarabia 
(tor he knew well that Den Lewis was to return to Madrid before the King of 
Fain could take any reſolution to begin, or order his own Journey, and that he 
ſtay d there only to entertain his Majeſty) he diſcern'd that ne had nothing more 
to do than to return to Flauders; where, he was aſſured, his reception ſhould 
be better than it had been. So he declared his reſolution to begin his return on 
ſuch a day. In the ſhort time of his ſtay there, the Earl of Briſtol, according 
to his excellent talent, which ſeldom failed him in any exigent, trom as great a 
prejudice as could attend any Man, had wrought himſelf ſo much into the good 
Graces of all the Spaniards, that Don Lewis was willing to take him with him 
to Madrid, and that he ſhould be receiv'd into the Service of his Catholick Ma- 
| ſity, in ſuch a Province as ſhould be worthy of him. So that his Majeſty had 
now a leſs Train to return with him, the Marpuis of Ormond, Daniel O Neile, 
and two or three Servants. | 3 : 

Do Lewis, with a million of excuſes that their Expences had been ſo great, 
as had waſted all their Money, preſented his Majeſty with ſeven thouſand Gold 
Fiſtoles, © To defray, as he ſaid, © theExpences of his Journey, with aſſurance, 

That, when he came into Flanders, he ſhould find all neceflary Orders for his 

better Accommodation, and carrying on his buſineſs. So his Majeſty begun Te King's re- 
his Journey, and took Faris in his way to viſit the Queen his Mother, with zuin towards | 
Whom a good underſtanding was made upon removing all former miſtakes ; and, 22 by 
towards the end of December, he return'd to Bruſſels in good Health; where 2 grams 2. 
he rio his two Brothers, the Dukes of York, and Gloceſter, impatiently expect- Bout the end 
lug him. | of December. 

In pleaſure and variety of his Journey, and the very civil Treatment he had 
recely'd from Den Lewis, with the good diſpoſition he had left the Queen his 

other in, had very much revived and refreſhed the King's Spirit, and rhe 
Joy for his Return diſperſed the preſent Clouds. But he had not been 
long at Bruſ7-!; before he diſcern'd the ſame melancholy and deſpair in the Coun- 
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tenances of moſt Men, which he had left there: And though there had fon | 
Changes happen'd in Exgland, which might - reaſonably encourage Men 5 | 
look for greater, they had ſo often been diſappointed in thoſe Expectati. 
ons, that it was a reproach to any Man to think that any good could come 
from thence. es 

Uyon this melancholick conjuncture ſome about the King began to think 
of providing a Religion, as well as other conveniences, that might be grateful to 
thoſe People and Places, where, and with whom they were like to reſide. The 
Proteſtant Religion was found to be very unagreeable to their Fortune, and they 
been for the King's own ſteadineſs, of which he gave great indications, 5 
would have been more out of Countenance to have own'd the Faith they were ok: 
and many made little doubt, but that it would ſhortly be very manifeſt to 
the King, that his Reſtoration depended wholely upon a Conjunction of Ca- 
tholick Princes, who could never be United, but on the behalf of Catholick 


Religion. 


Tx beſt the King could now look for, ſeem'd to be a permiſſion to remain 
in Flanders, with a narrow aſſignation for his Bread, which was a melancholick 
Condition for a King; nor could that be depended upon; for there were ſecret 


approaches made, both from England and Spain, towards a Peace; and the Span- 


iard had great reaſon to deſire it, that he might meet with no obſtruction in his 
intended Conqueſt of Portugal. And what influence any Peace miglit have upon 

his Majeſty's quiet, might reaſonably be apprehended. However, there being 
no War in Hlanders the Dukes of Tork, and Gloceſter, could no longer remain in 
an unactive courſe of Life; and the Duke of York had a great Family, impatient 
to be where they might enjoy plenty, and where they might be abſent from the 
King. And therefore, when the Marquis of Carracena at this time brought the 
Duke of Vork a Letter from the King of Spain, that he wonld make him E! 4dmi- 
rante del Oceano, his Highneſs was excecdingly pleaſed with it, and thoſe about 


him ſo tranſported with the promotion, that they thought any Man to be a de- 


The Lord Jer- 
myn came to 
the King with 
Complaints 
from the Car- 
dinal. 


clared Enemy to their Maſter, who ſhould make any objection againſt his ac- 
cepting it. And when they were told, That it was not ſuch a preferment, 
cc that the Duke ſhould ſo greedily embrace it, before he knew what Conditions 


ec he ſhould be ſubject to, and what he might expect from it: That the Com- 
« mand had been in a younger Son of the Duke of Savoy, and at another time 


cc in a younger Son of the Duke of Florence, who both grew quickly weary of 
« jt ; for Whatever Title they had, the whole Command was in the Spauiſ 
« Officers under Them; and that, if the Duke were there, he might poſſibly 


cc have a competent Penſion to live on Shore, but would never be ſuffer'd to go 


ce to Sea under any Title of Command, till he firſt changed his Religion; all 
this had no ſignification with them; but they prevail'd with his Royal Highnels, 
to return his Conſent, and acceptation of the Office, by the fame Courier who 
brought the Letter. Z SL ud RT 

ThE Marquis of Carracena likewiſe told the King, © That he had receiv'd 
« Orders to put all things in a readineſs for his Expedition into England, towards 
cc which he would add three thouſand Men to thoſe Troops which his Majeſty 
cc already had. At the ſame time the Lord Jermyn, and Mr. Walter Mountague, 
came to che King from Paris, with many Compliments from the Cardinal, Tnat 
« when there ſhould be a Peace between the two Northern Kings (for Sweden 
and Denmark were now in a War) © France would declare avowedly for the 
« King; but in the mean time they could only aſſiſt him under hand; and to that 
<« purpoſe, they had appointed three thouſand Men to be ready on the Borders 
<« of France, to be Tranſported out of Flanders, and thirty thouſand Piſtoles to 
« be diſpoſed of by the King to advance that Expedition. Sr. Harry Bennet had 
ſent from Madrid a Copy of the Spaniſh Orders to the Marquis of Carracena ; Þy 
which he was not (as he had told the King) to add three thouſand Men to the 


King's Troops but to make thoſe which hisMajeſty had, amount to theNumber of 


three thouſand. But that which was ſtrangeſt, the King muſt be obliged to Embark 
them in Fance. The Men the Cardinal would provide, mult be Embarked in 
Flanders; and they who were to be ſupplied by Spain, muſt be Embarked in 
France. So that by theſe two ſpecious pretences, and profers, the King coul 

only diſcern, that they were both afraid of offending England, and a 
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nothing of which his Majeſty could make any ule, betore they might rake ſuch a 
| proſpect of what was like to come to pals, that they might new form their Coun- 
ſels. And the Lord Jerimyn, and Mr. Monntagzue, had ſo little expeRation of 
England, that they concurr'd both in opinion, that the Duke of Tork ſhould em- 
brace the opportunity that was ofter'd from Spain; tO which they made ho doubt 
the Queen would give Her >. 1 | 

| In this ſtate of deſpair the King's Condition was concluded to be, about 
the begnning of March, old Style, 1659: and though his Majeſty, and thoſe 
few entruſted by him, had reaſon to believe that God would be more propitious 
to him, from ſome great alterations in England; yet ſuch imagination was ſo look- 
ed upon as meer dotage, that the King thought not fit to communicate the hopes 
he had, but left all Men to caſt about for themſelves, till they were awaken'd, 
and confounded by ſuch a prodigious Act of Providence, as God hath ſcarce 
vouchſafed to any Nation, ſince he led his own choſen People through the Red 
ea. ET 3 | 
l Ar TE the defeat of Booth and Middleton, and the King's hopes ſo totally 3 
deſtroy d, the Parliament thought of Tranſporting the Loyal Families into Bar- The . of 
badoes, and Jamaica, and other Plantations, leſt they might hereafcer produce in 3 
England Children ot their Fathers Affections; and by degrees, ſo to model their Booth and 
Army that they might never give them more trouble. They had ſent Lambert a Middleton. 
thouſand pounds to buy him a Jewel ; which he employ d better by beſtowing 
it among the Officers, who might well deſerve it of him. This bounty of his 
was quickly known to the Parliament ; which concluded, that he intended 
to make a party in the Army that ſhould more depend upon Him than upon Tye Parlia- 
Them. And this put them in mind of his former behaviour; and that it was ment grows 
by His advice, that they were ſirſt difloly'd, and that he in truth had helped N of 
to make Cromwell Protector, upon his promiſe that He ſhould ſucceed him; and pry : 
that he fell from him only becauſe he had fruſtrated him of that expectation. b 
They therefore reſol vd to ſecure him from doing farther harm, aſſoon as he 
ſhould come to the Town: x . | 
LAM BBK, inſtead of making haſt to them, found ſome delays in his march 
(as if all were not ſafe) to ſeiſe upon the Perſons of Delinquents. He was 
well inform'd of their good purpoſes towards him, and knew that the Parliament 
. Intended to make a Peace with all Forreigners, ard then to Disband their Army, 
except only ſome few Regiments, which ſhould conſiſt only of Perſons at their 
own devotion. He foreſaw what His portion then muſt be, and that all the ill 
he had done towards them would be remember'd, and the good forgotten. He 
therefore contriv'd a Petition, which was ſign'd by the inferior Officers of his 
Army; in which they deſir'd the Parliament, & That they might be govern'd, er 8 
ce as all Armies uſed to be, by a General, who might be amongſt them, and of e e | 
© other Officers, according to their Qualities, ſubotdinate to him. The Ad- Army 
_ dreſs was intituled, The Humble Petition and Propoſals of the Army, under the Com- 
mand of the Lord Lambert, in the late Northern Expedition. 5 

THer made a large Recapitulation of“ the many Services they had done, 
* which they thought were forgotten; and that now lately they had preſery'd 
* them from an Enemy, which, if they had been ſuffer'd to grow, would, in a 
* ſhort time, have overturned the Kingdom, and engaged the Nation in a New 
* bloody War; to which too many Men were {till inclined ; and concluded 

with a deſire, © that they would commit the Army to Heetuood, as General; 
e and that they would appoint Lambert to be Major General. Fleetwood was a 
weak Man, but very popular with all the praying part of the Army; a Man, 
whom the Parliament would have truſted, if they had not reſolv'd to have no 
General, being as confident of his Fidelity to them, as of any Man's; and Lam- 
bert knew well he could govern him, as Cromwell had done Fairfax, and then in 
the like manner lay him aſide. This Petition was ſent by ſome truſty Perſon to 
ſome Colonels of the Army, in whom Lambert had confidence, to the end that 
they ſhould deliver it to Fleetwood, to be by him preſented firſt to the Council 
of Officers, and afterwards to the Parliament. He refolv'd firſt ro conſult with This Petition 
ſome of his Friends for Their advice; and ſo it came to the notice of Haſlerig, diſcover'd ro 
who immediately inſorm'd the Parliament © of a Rebellion growing in the Army, Haleris; 
_ © which, if not ſuppreſſed, would undo all they had done. They, as they were tags, gui 
always apt to take Alarms of that kind, would not have che patience to expect zz. 
DE 
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the delivery of the Petition, but ſent to Fleerwood for it. He anſwer'd, he had 


all upon the place. 8 
TRE Army was too far engaged to retire, and it was unskilfully done by the 


Parliament to provoke ſo many of them, being not ſure of a competent ſtrength 


to exccute their Orders. But they had a great preſumption upon the City; and 
had already forgotten, how the Army baffled it about a dozen years before, 


when the Parliament had much more reputation, and the Army leſs terrour. 
The Nine caſhier'd Officers were reſolv'd not to part with their Commands, 


nor would the Soldiers ſubmit to their new Officers, and both Officers and Sol- 
diers conſulted their Affairs ſo well together, that they agreed to meet at 
Weſtminſter the next Morning, and determine to whole lot it would come to be 


 Caſhier'd. 


The Parlia- 
ment ſend for 
Forces to de- 
fend them, 


Cty Militia, 


THE Parliament, to encounter this deſign ſent their Orders to thoſe Regi- 
ments whoſe fidelity they were confident of, to be the next Morning at W/- 
minſter to defend them from force; and likewiſe ſent into the City to draw down 


their Militia, Of the Army, the next Morning, there appear'd two Regiments 
of Foot, and four Troops of Horſe; who, were well Arm'd, and ranged them- 


ſelves in the Palace-yard with a Reſolution to oppoſe all force that ſhould attempt the 
Parliament. Lambert intended they ſhould have little ro do there ; and divided 
his Party in the Army to the ſeveral places by which the City M ilitia could come 
to Weſtminſter, with order, That they ſhould ſuffer none to march that way, Ot 
to come out of the Gates; then placed himſelf with ſome Troops in NI. 
ilrcet, and bfore J/hite- Hall, to expect when the Speaker would come to 988 
Houſe ; who, at his accuſtom'd hour, came, in his uſual State, guarded WIth 


his 


1 


N OT 
IP 


his Troop of Horſe. Lambert rode up to the Speaker, and told him, „There Lambert 
« was nothing to be done at Weſtminſter, and therefore adviſed him “ To re- draws ſome 
« turn back again to his Houſe: Which he refuſed to do, and endeavour'd to Vos toge- 
rocced, and called to his Guard to make way. Upon which Lambert rode to oats 4 = 
the Captain, and pulled him off his Horſe ; and bid Major Creed, who had for- > oa . 
merly Commanded that Troop, to mount into his Saddle; which he preſently home. 
did. Then he took away the Mace, and bid Major Creed conduct Mr. Lenthal 
to his Houſe. Whereupon they made his Coach-man turn, and without 
the leaſt contradiction the Troop march'd very quietly till he was alighted at 
his own Houſe ; and then diſpoſed of themſelves as their new Captain command- 
them. | | 
25 they had thus ſecured themſelves from any more Votes, Lambert 
ſent to thoſe who had been order'd into the Palace- yard by the Parliament, to 
withdraw to their Quarters ; which they refuſed to do; at which he ſmiled, and 
bid them then to ſtay there: which they did till towards the Evening: but 
then finding themſelves laughed ar, that they had nothing to do, and that the 
Parliament fare not, they deſired that they might repair to their Quarters, which 
they Were appointed to do. But their Officers were Caſhier'd: and ſuch ſent 
to command as Lambert thought fit; wav found all ſubmiſſion and obedience 
from the Soldiers, though no body yet knew who had power to command them. 
There was no Parliament, nor any Officer in the Army who was by his Com- 
miſſion aboye the degree of a Colonel, nor had any of them power to command 
more than his own Regiment. BS | DE en 
WHEREUPON the Officers of the Army meet together and declare, That 
« the Army finding it felt without a General, or other general Officers, had 
«© Themſelves made choice of Fleetwood to be their General and of Lambert to be 7% officers 
« theic Major General, and ot Desborurgh to be Commillary General of the Horſe ; meets, and 
e and that they bound themſelves to obey them in their ſeveral Capacities, and ch99ſe Fleet- 
« to adhere to, and defend them. Upon the publiſhing this Declaration, they "hg ene 
alſum'd their ſeveral Provinces ; and the whole Army took Commiſſions from ” 
their new General; and were as much united, as it they were under Cromwel ; 
and look'd upon it as a great deliverance, that they ſhould no more be ſubject to 
the Parliament; which they all deteſted. | 
Bur theſe Generals were not at eaſe; they knew well upon what flip- 
pery ground they ſtood: The Parliament had ſtopped all the Channels in 
which the Reyenue was to run; put an end to all payments of Cuſtom 
and Exciſe ; and to revive theſe Impoſitions, by which the Army might receive 
their Wages, required another Authority than of the Army it ſelf. The 
diviſions in the Parliament, had made the outrage that was committed upon 
it leis reproachful. Jane, who was much the wiſeſt Man, found he could Vane's and 
never make that Aſſembly ſettle ſuch a Government as He affected, either Haſterig's 
in Church or State: and Haſterig, who was of a rude, and ſtubborn Nature, and of bien of ws 
a weak underſtanding, concurr'd only with him in all the fierce Counſels which * 
might more irrecoverably diſinherit the King, and root out his Majeſty's Par- 
ty: In all other things relating to the Temporal or Eccleſiaſtical matters, they 
ka not only of different judgements, but of extraordinary animolicy againſt 
each other. | 
Vane was a Man not to be deſcribed by any Character of Religion; in 
which he had ſwallow'd ſome of the tancies, and extravagancies of every Sec, 
or Faction; and was become (which cannot be expreſſed by any other Lang- 
nage than was peculiar to that time) a Man above Ordinances, unlimited, or 
unreſtain'd by any rules, or bounds preſcribed to other Men, by reaſon of 
his perfection. He was a perfect Enthuiiaſt; and, without doubt did believe 
himſelf inſpired; which ſo far corrupted his reaſon and underſtanding (which in 
all matters without the Verge of Religion was Superior to that of moſt Men) 
that he did at ſome time believe, he was the Perſon deputed to Reign over the 
aints upon Earth for a thouſand years. e | 
HasLzekiG was, as to the State, perfectly Republican; and as to Religi- 
on, perfectly Presbyterian: And ſo he might be ſure never to be troubled with 
a King or a Biſhop, was indifferent to other things ; only he believed the Par- 
liament to be the only Government that would infallibly keep thoſe two out; and 
his Credit in the Houſe was greater than the other's; which made Pare leſs 
A troubled 
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troubled at the Violence that was uſed (thou h he would never adviſe 


A Committee 
of Safety con- 
ſtituted by the 

Army. 


it) and appear willing enough to confer, and joyn with thoſe who would find 
any other hinge to hang the Government upon: So he preſently enter'g 
into converſation with thoſe of the Army, who were molt like ts have Autho- 
rity. | =o 

A Moptt of ſuch a Government, as the People muſt acquieſce in, and ſub. 
mit to would require very much Agitation, and very long time; which the pre- 
ſent conjuncture would not bear: Nor were there enough of one mind, to give 
great Authority to their Counſels. In this they could agree, which might bs an 
expedient towards more ripe reſolutions, © that a Number of Perſons ſhould be 
<« choſen, who, under the ſtyle of a Commitee of Safety, ſhould aſſume the preſent | 
ce entire Government, and have full power to revive all ſuch Orders, or to make 
„new, which might be neceſſary for raiſing of Money, or for doing any thing 
ce elſe which ſhould be judged for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom; and 


_ to conſider and determine, what form of Government was fit to be erected, to 


* which the Nation was to ſubmit, They alſo declar'd © all the Orders, Acts, 


e or pretended Acts made in Parliament on the 10, 11, and 12 of October, before 


* their Interruption, to be void and null to all intents and purpoſes, as if they 


* had never been. 


Cobbet ſent 
into Scotland 
0 Monk, 


And another 
#0 the Army 
in kreland 


To this new Invention, how wild ſoever; they believ'd the People would be 
perſwaded, with the Aſſiſtance of the Army, to pay a temporary Obedience, 
in hope of another ſettlement ſpeedily to enſue. They agreed thar the Number 
of this Committee of Safety ſhould conſiſt of three and twenty Perſons ; fix or ſeven 
Officers of the Army, whereof Fleerwood, Lambert, and Desborough were three; 
Ireton, Lord Mayor of London, and Tichburn, the two principal Officers of the 
Militia of the City, with four or five more Citizens of more private Names; but 
Men try'd, and faithful to the Republick Intereſt, and not like to give any counte= | 
nance to Presbyterians (for they were very jealous of that Party generally) beſides 

three or four others of thoſe who had been the King's Judges, with Marreſten, 
Vane, Steel, and Whitlock, whom they made Keeper of their Great Seal. 
IJ uus having choſen each other, and agreed that they ſhould exerciſe the 

whole Legiſlative Power of the Nation, and proclaim'd themſelves the Commitee of 
Safety for the Kingdom, and required all People to pay them Obedience, and 
iſlued out their Warrants for all things which they thought good for themſelves, 
to which there appear d a general ſubmiſſion and acquieſcence, that they might 
be ſure to receive no diſturbance from thoſe of their own Tribe in any Parts, 
they ſent Colonel Cobbet to Scotland, to perſwade General Monk to a concurrence 


with them; and becauſe they were not confident of him (there being great emu- 
lation between Him and Lambert) to work upon as many of his Officers as he 


could; there being many in that Army of whoſe Affections they were well al- 


ſured; and at the ſame time, they ſent another Colonel into Ireland, to diſpoſe 


the Army there to a ſubmiſſion to their Power and Authority. 5 
BEFORE the Parliament was Routed, they diſcern'd what Lambert's Intrigues 


would fhottly produce; and therefore had writ to Monk, © that he would tale 


c care of his Army, leſt it ſhould be corrupt ed 5 ew him, which they knew was 


Haſlerig, Wal- 
ton and Mor- 
ley go to 

Portſmouth. 


tc endeavouring; and Haſterig, who had ſome Friendſhip with him, writ par- 
ticularly to him to continue firm to the Parliament; and to aſſure him, « that 
ce before Lambert ſhould be able to be near him to give him any trouble, he would 
tc give him other di vertiſement. And ſome time after Lambert had acted that 
Violence upon the Speaker, fo that they could meet no more, Haſlerig Walton, 
and Morley three of the Commiſſioners of the Government of the Army, Went to 
Portſmouth ; where Colonel Y/hetham the Governour was their Friend, and devot- 
ed to the Presbyterian-Republican Party; for that diſtinction was now grove 
amongſt them; Others, and the moſt conſſderable of that Party, profeſſing that 
« they very much deſired Monarchical Government, and the Perſon of the ROS, 
ſo that they might have him without Epiſcopacy, and enjoy the Lands {ek a 
« Church; which they had divided among them. Theſe three were Wen 8 
ceiv'd at Portſmouth; and that they might be without any diſturbance there, © 
Governour turn'd all ſuch Officers and Soldiers out of the Town who wo 
ſuſpected to be, or might be made of the Party of the Army; and Colonel * 55 
whoſe Intereſt was in Suſſex, eaſily drew in enough of his Friends, to make them 


very ſecure in their Garriſon; which the Committee of Safety thought gn 
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quickly reduced, if all the reſt of the Kingdom Were at their Devotion; nor 
did the matter it ſelf much trouble them; for they knew that Haſlerig would 
never be induted to ſerve the King, whole Iutereſt only could break all their 
Meaſures. CES | ; 

Bo r this open declaring of Portſmouth for the Parliament happen'd not till the 
following December. That which gave them teal trouble was, that they receiv'd 
bold Letters from Monk, about the end of Ofteber ; who preſum'd to cenſure 
and find fault with what they had done, in uſing ſuch force and violence to to the Officers 
the Parliament, from whom they had all their Power and Authority: And of 25, Army 
ſhortly after they heard that he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick. But that which declaring fer 
troubled them moſt was, that aſſoon as Cebbet came into Scotland, he was com- * Palla. 
mitted cloſe Priſoner to Edenborough Caſtle; and that Mink uſed extraordinary role Bis 
diligence to purge his Army, and turn'd all the Fanaticks, and other Perſons: wick; Tmpri- 
who were ſuppoſed by him to have any inclination to Lambert, and his Party, ſous Cobbet; 
both out of the Army, and the Kingdom; ſending them under a Guard into d turges 
Berwick, and from thence diſmifling them into England, under the penalty of e Rl 
death, if they were ever after found in Scotland. This was an Alarm wotthy of ing 
their tear, and evidence enough, that they were never to expect Mon to be of 
their Party : Beſides that they had always looked upon him as entirely deyot- 
ed to the Perſon of Cromwell; otherwiſe, without obligation to any Party or 
Opinion, and more like to be ſeduced by the King, than any Man who had 
Authority in the three Kingdoms: Therefore they refolv'd to fend Lambert, Lambert /en; 
with their whole Army into the North, that he might at leaſt ſtop him in any geaing $i 
march he ſhould think of making; reſerving only ſome Troops to guard them- 
ſelves, and keep the Town quiet, and ſome others to ſend to Porzſmunth, if not 
to reduce it, at leaſt ro hinder the Garrifon thete from making Incurſions into 
the two Neighbour Counties of See, and Hampſhire, where they had many 


> Monk writes 


Friends. 5 


WHriLsT all preparations were making for the Army to match toward Set- 
land, the Committee of Safety reſolv'd once more to try if they could induce Monk 
to a conjunction with them; and to that purpole they ſent to him two ſuch Per- 
ſons as they thought might be grateful to him; of whom one was his Wite's,, %; 
Brother ; and after them ſome Officers of the Army, and two Independent Mi- 2 1 
niſters, with offers of any thing he could deſire of Advantage to himſelf, or for 20 Monk. 
any of his Friends. He receiy'd theſe Men with all imaginable civility and cour- Monk's an- 
tely, making great profeſſions © that he deſired nothing more * than to unite J to them, 
« Himfelf and his * with that of Eng land, ras that there might be a 
« Lawful power, to which they might all be ſubject: But that the Force that 
© had been uſed upon the Parliament, was an Action of ſuch a Nature, that was 


<« geſtructive to all Government, and that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to 


© reſtore that to its Freedom, Rights, and Privileges; which being done, he 
« would uſe all the inſtance and credit he had to procure an Act of Pardon, and 


> 


“Oblivion, for all that had been done amiſs; and this would unite both Par- He appoinrs 
* liament and Army for the publick Safety, which was apparently threaten'd Aj Commis 
« and ſhaken'd by this diſunion. He added, © that he ſo much deſired Peace u .. * 
* 2nd Union, and ſo little thought of uſing Force, that he would appoint three officers of the 
* Officers of his Army, Milt, Chobery, and Knight, to go to London, and treat Army at Lon- 
* with the Committee of Safety, of all particulars neceſſary thereunto. When the don. 
Perſons ſent from London gave an Account of their reception, and of the great 
profeſſions the General made, and his reſolution to ſend a Committee to treat 
upon the Accommodation, the Committee of Safety was very well pleaſed; and, | 
concluded, that the fame of their Army's mareh had frighted him: So that They at Lon- 
as they willingly embraced the Overture of a Treaty, 2 likewife appointed don accept of 
Lambert to haſten his March, and to make no ſtay, till he ſhould come to New- 4 Treat). 
Caſtle. All which he obſerved with great punctuality and expedition, his Army 
ſtill encreaſing till he came thither. | | | 
GENERAL Mink was a Gentleman of a very good Extraction, of a very an- 4 Particular 
tient Family in Devonſbire, always very Loyally affected. Being a younger Bro- om 
ther, he enrer'd early into the life and condition of a Soldier, upon that Stage 
where ſome of all Europe then acted, between the Spaniard and the Dutch ; and 
lad the reputation of a very good Foot-Officer in the Lord Vere's Regiment in 
Huland, at the time when he aſſign'd it to the Command of Colonel nk 
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When the firſt Troubles begun in Scotland, 


Mink and many other Officeis or te 
Nation, left the Dutch Service, and betook themſelves to the' Service of the 
King. In the beginning of the Ji Rebellion he was ſent thither,. with the 
Command of the Lord Leiceſter's own Regiment ot Foot (who was then Lieu- 
tenant of Heland) and continued in that Service with ſingular reputation ot cou- 
rage, and conduct. When the War broke out in Exgland between the King ard 
the Parliament, he fell under ſome diſcountenance, upon a ſuſpicion of an in- 
clination to the Parliament; which proceeded from his want of bitterneſs in his 
diſcourſes againſt them, rather than from any inclination towards them; as 
appear'd by his behaviour at Nautwitch, where he was taken Prifoner, and re- 


ma ined in the Tower till the end of the War. For though his behaviour had been 


ſuch in Ireland, when the Tranſportation of the Regiment from thence, to (crye 
the King in England, was in debate, that it was evident enough he had no 
mind his Regiment ſhould be ſent on that Expedition, and his Anſwer to the 
Lord of Ormond was ſo rough, and doubtful, that he thought not fit to truſt him, 
but gave the Command of the Regiment to Harry Warren, the Lieutenant Colo- 


nel of it, an excellent Officer, generally known, and exceedingly beloved where 


he was known; yet when thoſe Regiments were ſent to Cheſter, and there were 
others at the ſame time ſent to Briſtol, and with them Mon went under ſome 
Cloud, and from Briſtol, to the King at Oxford, where he was known to many 
Perſons of Quality (and his eldeſt Brother being at the ſame time moſt zealous 


in the King's Service in the Weſt, and moſt uſetul) his profeſſions were fo {in- 


cere (he being, throughout his whole life, never ſuſpected of diſſimulation) that 
all Men there thought him very worthy ot all truſt ; and the King was willing 


to ſend him into the Weſt, where the Gentlemen had a great opinion of his abi- 
lity to command. But he deſired that he might ſerve wich his old Friends and 
Companions ; and ſo, with the King's leave, made all haſt towards Cheſter ; 


where he arriv'd the very day before the Defeat at Nantwich; and though his 
Lieutenant Colonel was very deſirous to give up the Command again to him, 
and to receive his Orders, he would by no means at that time take ir, but choſe 


to ſerve as a Voluntier, in the firſt Rank, with a Pike in his hand, and was 
the next day, as was ſaid, taken Priſoner with the reſt, and with moſt of the 


other Officers ſent to Hull, and ſhortly after from thence to the Tower of Lan- 
. | : | = 
Hz was no ſooner there, than the Lord Liſle, who had great kindneſs tor 


him, and good Intereſt in the Parliament, with much importunity endeavour'd 


to perſwade him to take a Commiſſion in that Service, and offer'd him a Com- 


mand Superior to what he had ever had before; which he poſitively and diſdain- 


fully refuſed to accept, though the ſtreights he ſuffer'd in Priſon were very great, 


and he thought himſelf not kindly dealt with, that there was neither care for his 
Exchange, nor Money ſent for his ſupport. But there was all poſſible endeavour 


uſed for the firſt, by offering ſeveral Officers of the ſame Quality for his Exchange; 
which was always refuſed ; there having been an Ordinance made, “that no 


Officer who had been Tranſported out of Freland, ſhould ever be exchanged; 


ſo that moſt of them remained ſtill in Priſon with him in the Tower, and the relt 
in other Priſons ; who all underwent the ſame hardſhips by the extreme neceſſi- 
ty of the King's condition, which could not provide Money enough for their 


ſupply; yet all was done towards it that was poſſible. 


WHzex the War was at an end, and the King a Priſoner, Cromwell; prevail- 
ed with Monk for his liberty and preferment, to engage himſelf again in the War 


of Ireland, And, from that time, Monk continued very firm to Cromwed ; who 


was liberal, and bountiful to him, and took him into his entire confidence; and at- 
ter he had put the Command of Scotland into his hands, he fear'd nothing from 
thoſe Quarters; nor was there any Man in either of the Armies, upon whoſe fi- 
delity to himſelf Cromuell more depended. And thoſe of his Weſtern Friends, 
who thought beſt of him, thought it to no purpoſe to make any Attempt upon him, 
whilſt Cromwell lived. But aſſoon as he He was dead Monk was generally lcoked 
upon as a Man more inclined to the King, than any other in great Authority, it 
he might diſcover it without too much loſs or hazard. His Elder Brother had 
been entirely devoted to the King's Service, and all his Relations were of the ſame 
faith. He himſelf had no fumes of Fanaticiſm to turn his head, nor any credit 
with, or dependence upon any who were ſway'd by thoſe trances. mY 
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He had a younger Brother, a Divine, who had a Parſonage in Devonſhire, and 
had, through all the ill times, carried himſelf with ſingular Integrity; and, bein 
a Gentleman of a good Family, was in great reputation with all thoſe who con- 
ſtantly adhered to the King. Sir = Pollard, and Sir John Greenvil, who had 
both Friendſhip for the General, and old acquaintance, and all confidence in his 
Brother, adviſed with him,“ whether, ſince Cromwell was now gone, and in all 
« reaſon it might be expected that his death would be attended with a general Re- 
« yolution, by which the King's Intereſt would be again diſputed, he did not be- 
« lieve, that the General might be wrought upon, in a fit conjuncture, to ſerve 
« the King, in which, they thought, he would be ſure to meet with a univerſal 
« concurrence from the whole _ Nation. The honeſt Clergy-man thought 
the Overture ſo reaſonable, and wiſhed ſo heartily it-might be embraced, that he 
offer d himſelf to make a Journey to his Brother into Scotland, upon pretence of a 
viſit (there having been always a brotherly Affection perform'd between them) 
and directly to propoſe it to him. Pollard and Greenvil inform'd the King of this 
deſign; and believ'd well themſelves of what they wiſh'd ſo much, and deſir'd his 
Majeſty's Approbation, and Inſtruction. The King had reaſon to approve it; 
and ſent ſuch directions as he thought moſt proper for ſuch a Negotiation. Where- 
upon his Brother begun his Journey towards Edenborough, where the General re- 
ceiv'd him well. But after he had ſtaid ſome time there, and found an opportu- 
nity to tell him on what Errand he came, He ſoon diſmiſſed him, without diſco- 
vering to him any inclination to the buſineſs he came about, adviſing him © to 
« return no more to him with fuch Propoſitions. | 
In truth, at that time, the General had not given the leaſt publick proof that he 
had any thought, or purpoſe of contributing to the King's Reſtoration, which he 
might poſſibly think to be deſperate. Some rather believed, that the diſpoſition, 
which afterwards grew in him, towards it, did ariſe from divers Accidents, which 
fell out in the courſe of Affairs, and ſeem'd even to oblige him to undertake that 
which in the end conduced fo much to his greatneſs and glory: yet from that ver 
time, his Brother's Inclinations to the King being known, and his Journey taken 
notice of, it was generally believed in Scotland that he had a purpoſe to ſerve the 
King; which his Majeſty took no pains to diſclaim either there, or in England. 


Now upon the ſeveral ſuddain Changes in England, and the Army's poſſeſſing it Monk's jeas 
felf of the entire Government, Monk ſaw he ſhould be quickly overrun and de- louſy of Lams 


ſtroyed by Lambert's greatnels, of which he had always great emulation, if he 
did not provide for his own ſecurity. And therefore when he heard of his march 
towards the North, he uſed all inventions to get time, by entring into Treaties, 


and in hope that there would appear ſome other Party that would own and avow 
the Parliament's Intereſt, as He had done : nor did he then manifeſt to have more 


in his purpoſe, than his own profit and honour, under the eſtabliſhment of that 
Government. SRD TE | 
When he heard of Lambert's being paſſed York, and his making haſte to News 

| Caſtle, and had purged out of his Army all thoſe whoſe affections and fidelity were 
ſuſpected by him, he called together an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a Con- 
vention of the States of Scotland; which he had ſubdued to all imaginable tame- 
neſs, though he had exerciſed no other power over them than was abſolutely ne- 


bert before 


this time. 


He calls toges 


ther an Ap. 


ceſſary to reduce that People to an entire ſubmiſſion to that Tyrannical Yoke, In ſ*mbly of the 


all his other carriage rowards them, but what was in order to that end, he was 
Friendly and Companiable enough; and as he was fear'd by the Nobility, and 
| hated by the Clergy, ſo he was not unlov'd by the Common People, who receiv'd 
more Juſtice, and leſs Oppreſſion from him, than they had been accuſtom'd to un- 


der their own Lords. When this Convention appear'd before him, he told them 


Scotiſh 
Nations 


that he had receiv'd a Call from Heaven, and Earth, to march with his Army . His diſcourſe 


to England, for the better ſettlement of the Government there; and though he did 
« not intend his abſence ſhould be long, yet he foreſaw that there might be ſome 
« diſturbance of the Peace which they enjoyed ; and therefore he expected, and 
* defired, that, in any ſuch occaſion, they would be ready to joyn with the For- 
« ces he left behind in their own defence. In the ſecond place, which was indeed 
all he cared for from them, he very earneſtly preſſed them, © that they would 
pay in a preſent Sum of Money out of the Arrears of their Taxes, for ſupplying 
; the neceſſities of the Army, without which it could not well march into Eng- 
| and. 


Nnann From 


to them. 
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From the time that he had ſettled his Government in that Kingdom, he haq 
ſhew'd more kindneſs to, and uſed more familiarity with ſuch Perſons as were moſt 
notorious for Affection to the King, as finding them a more direct and punctua 
le than the reſt - and when theſe Men reſorted to him upon this Convention 
though they could draw nothing from him of promiſe, or intimation to any ſuck | 

rpope, yet he was very well content they ſhould believe that he carried with 

im very good [nclinations to the King; by which imagination of theirs, he re. 
ceiv'd great Advantage: for they Page him the Arrears of a twelve Months 


Tax over the Kingdom; which compli 


„ 
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ied with his wiſh, and partly enabled him 
to draw his Army together. And after he had aſſign'd thoſe whom he thought fit 
to leave behind him, and afterwards put them under the command of Major Gene. 
ral Morgan, he march'd with the reſt to Berwick ;, where a good part of His Horſs 
and Foot expected him, having refuſed to ratify the Treaty ſign'd by his Commit. 
ſtoners at London, and committed Colonel Wilks, one of them, upon his return to 
Scotland, for having conſented to ſomething prejudicial to him, and expreſsly con- 
tary to his Inſtructions. However he deſired to gain farther time, and agreed to 
another Treaty to be held at New-caftle ; which, though he knew it would be go 
vern'd by Lambert, was like not to be without ſome benefit to himſelf, becauſe it 
would keep up the opinion, in the Committee of Safety, that he was inclined to an 
accommodation of Peace. . 
"4 ambert It was towards the end of November, that Lambert with his Army arriv'd at 
comes with his Ne- caſtle, where he found the Officers and Soldiers whom ont had caſhier'd ; 
Army toNew- and who, he perſwaded the People, had deſerted Monk, for his infidelity to the 
caftle rowards Common-wealth, and that moſt of thoſe, who yet ſtayed with him, would do ſo 
he _ No- too, affoon as he ſhould be within diſtance to receive them. But he now found 
ember. his confidence had carried him too far, and that he was at too great a diſtance to 
give that relief to his Committee of Safety, which it was like to ſtand in need of, 
Haſterig and Morley were now looked upon, as the Perſons inveſted with the Au- 
thority of Parliament, whoſe Intereſt was ſupported by them; and the Officer, 
who was ſent by the Committee of Safety to reſtrain them in Port ſmout h, or rather 
to reſtrain Perſons from reſorting to them, found himſelf deſerted by more than 
half his Soldiers; who declared “ that they would ſerve the Parliament, and fo 
The Soldiers went into Portſmouth; and another Officer, who was ſent with a ſtronger Party to 
* ſecond them, diſcovering, or fomenting the ſame Affections in his Soldiers, very 
10d to i8, frankly carried them to the ſame place: ſo that they were now grown too Nume- 
£ rous to be contain'd within that Garriſon, but were Quarter'd to be in a readineſs 
to march whither their Generals Haſlerig and MV would conduct them. 

The City took new courage from hence; and what the Maſters durſt not pub- 
lickly own, the Appretentices did, their diſlike, of the preſent Government; and 
_ flocking together in great Multitudes, declar'd © that they would have a free 
The City Ap. Parliament. And though Colonel Hewſon (a bold Follow, who had been an ill 
prentices riſe, Shoemaker, and afterwards Clerk to a Brewer of {mall Beer) who was left to 
but x ap guard the Committee of Safety, ſuppreſſed that Commotion by marching into the Ci- 
Lake ty, and killing ſome of the Apprentices, yet the loſs of that blood inflamed the 
City the more apainſt the Army ; which, they ſaid, “Was only kept on Foot to 
murther the Citizens. And it was ſaid, they cauſed a Bill of Indictment to be 
prepared againſt Hemſon for thoſe Murthers. The Common Council appear'd eve- 
ry day more refractory, and refuſed ro concur in any ng that was propoſed to 
them by the Committee of Safety ; which begun to be univerſally abhorr'd, as like to 
be the Original of ſuch another WE Hurt fog Cromwell had erected, ſince it wholely 
depended upon the Power and Spiritof the Army : though on the other hand, the 
Committee proteſted and declared to them, “that there ſhould be a Parliament 
&« called to meet — in February next, under ſuch Qualifications and Re- 
« ſtrictions, as might be ſure to exclude ſuch Perſons who would deſtroy them. 
But this gave no ſatisfation, every Man remembring the Parliament that had been 

packed by Cromwell. : 
"amis But that which broke the heart of the Committee of Safety, was the revolt of their 
«nd the Fleet Favourite Vice-Admiral Lawſon, a Man ar that time appearing at leaſt as much 
Declare for Republican, as any amongſt them; as much an Independent, as much an Enemy 
the Parlia- to the Presbyterians and to the Covenant, as Sir Harry Vane himſelf; and a great 
mens, and dependent upon Sir Harry Vane ; and one whom they had raiſed to that Command 


— >to 29 8 in the Fleet, that they might be ſure to have the Sea- men ſtill at their devotion. The 
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Man, with his whole Squadron, came into the River, and declared for the Par- 
liament; which was ſo unexpected, that they would not believe it; but ſent Sir 
Harry Vane, and two others of great intimacy with Lawſon, to confer with him; 
who, when they came to the Fleer, found Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, and two others, 
Members of the Parliament, who had fo fully prepoſſeſſed him, that he was deaf to 
all their Charms; and rold them, © that he would ſubmit tono Authority but that 
« of the Parliament. 

Upon the Fame of this, Haſlerig and Morley reſolv'd with their Troops to leave Haſlerig and 
port ſmout h, and to march towards London, where their Friends now prevail'd ſo Morleymarch 
much. And the News of this march raiſed new thoughts in thoſe Soldiers who har 4 ore 
had been left by Lambert to execute any Orders, which they ſhould receive from the 3 
committee of Safety. The Officers of theſe Regiments had been Caſhier'd by the don. 
Council of Officers, or the Committee of Safety, for adhering to the Parliament ; 

and their Commands having been given to other Men, who had been diſcountenanced 

by the Parliament, the Regiments for a time appear'd as much confirm'd in the In- 

tereſt of the Army, as could be wiſh'd. Bur theſe Caſhier'd Officers, upon ſo 

great Revolutions in the City and Navy, and the News of the Advance of Haſie- 

rig and Morley, reſolv'd to confer with their old Soldiers, and try whether they 

had as much Cridit with them as their new Officers; and found ſo much encou- 

ragement, that, at a time appointed, they put themſelves into the Heads of their The Soldiers 
Regiments, and march'd with them into the Field; whence, after a ſhort confer- in London 
rence together, and renewing vows to each other never more to deſert the Parlia- !*/9ve 10 re. 
ment, they all march'd into Chancery- lane to the Houle of the Speaker; and pro- flore tbe Par- 


1 ie Wi f rament 3 and 
ſeſſed their reſolution to live and die with the Parliament, and never more to ſwerve _ 59 11 


from their Fidelity to it. 3 Speaker, 
Lambert, upon the firſt News of the froward Spirit in the City, had ſent back 

Desboroug h's Regiment; which was now march'd as near London as St. Albans; 

where, hearing What their fellows at Weſtminſter, with whom they were to joyn, 

bad done, they reſolv'd not to be the laſt in their Submiſſion ; but declared 

that they likewiſe were for the Parliament; and gave the Speaker notice of their Desboroughs 


Obedience. In all theſe ſeveral Tergiverſations of the Soldiers, General Fleetwood * nar Rack 


remain'd ſtill in conſultations with the Committee of Safety; and when any Intelli- perm oo 


gence was brought of any murmur among the Soldiers, by which a revolt might The behaviour 
enſue, and he was defired to go amongſt them to confirm them, he would fall up- of Fleet. 

on his Knees to his Prayers, and could hardly be prevaiPd with to go to them. wood az this 
And when he was amongſt them, and in the middle of any diſcourſe, he would nes 

invite them all to Prayers, and put himſelf upon his Knees before them: And 

when ſome of his Friends importun'd him to appear more vigorous in the Charge 

he had, without which they muſt be all deſtroy'd, they could get no other anſwer 

from him, than © chat God had ſpit in his Face, and would not hear him: So 

that Men ceaſed to wonder why Lambert had preferr'd him to the Office of Gene- 

ral, and been content with the {cond Command for himſelf. 

Lenthal the Speaker, upon this new Declaration of the Soldiers, recover'd his Lenthal goes 
Spirit, and went into the City, conferr'd with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 779 the ciy. 
and declared to them, “ that the Parliament would meet (though not immediately) 

« within very few days. For, as the Members were nor many, who were alive, 

and ſuffer'd to meet as the Parliament, ſo they were now diſperſed into ſeveral 

places. Then he went to the Tower, and, by his own Authority, remov'd the Lieu- Changes the 
tenant, who had been confirm'd there by the Committee of Safety and put Sir An- eg, ae of 
thony Aſpley Cooper, and other Members of the Parliament, into the Government 
and Command of the Tower. 

All things being in this good order, He and the Members met again together at Ty, pay1;a- 
Weſtminſter, on December the 26th, and aſſum'd the Government of the three ment meets 


Kingdoms, out of which they had been twice before caſt, with fo much reproach gin at Weſt | 


and infamy. Aſſoon as they came together, they repeal'd their Act againſt the minſter 
A of Exciſe and Cuſtoms; and put thoſe Collections into the ſtate they had 
en formerly in, that they might be ſure not to be without Money to pay their 
Proſelyte Forces, and to carry on other Expences. Then they appointed Com- They order 
miſſioners to direct the Quarters into which the Army ſhould be put; and made n oy : 
OO ther 


an Order, that all the Troops under the Command of Lambert, without ſending ſeveral Quar 


any direction to him, ſhould repair to thoſe Quarters to which they were aſſign'd. ws 
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This Man was now in a diſconſolate condition: As Mon approach'd nearer to 
him, very many of his Soldiers deſerted him, and went to the other. The Lord 
Fairfax had raiſed Forces, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Tork, without declaring any 
Lambert thing of his purpoſe. And this laſt Order of the Parliament fo entirel: ſtrippg 
Army ſepa · Lambert of his Army, that there remain'd not with him above one hundred Horſe : 
rates ; and He all the reſt return d to their Quarters with all quietneſs and reſignation ; and him. 
75 b e ſelf was ſome time after committed to the Tower. The reſt of the Officers of 
Vane ans the Army, who had been formerly Caſhier'd by the Parliament, and had reſum d 
Others who their Commands that they might break it, were again diſmiſſed from their Charges, 
had concutred and committed Priſoners to their own Houſes, Sir Harry Yane, and divers other 
8 the Members of the Houſe who had concurr'd with the Committee of Safety, were like. 
„ wile confin'd to their own Houſes: So that the Parliament ſeem'd now again poſ- 
confin'd rn ſeſſed of a more abſolute Authority than ever it had been, and to be without any 
1heir wn danger of oppoſition, or contradiction. | | 
' Houſes, The other Changes and Fluctuations had ſtill adminiſter'd ſome hopes to the 
King, and the daily breaking out of new Animoſities amongſt the Chief Miniſters 
of the former Miſchiefs, diſpoſed Men to believe that the Government might at 
laſt reſt upon the old foundation. Men expected, that a very ſharp Engagement 
between Lambert and Monk might make their parts of the Army for ever after 
irreconcilable, and that all parties would be ar laſt obliged to conſent to a new 
Parliament; in the Election whereof there was a reaſonable belief, that the gene- 
ral temper of the People would chooſe Sober and Wiſe Men, who would rather 
bind up the Wounds which had been already made, than endeavour to widen 
them. The Committee of Safety had neither receiv'd the Reverence, nor inculcated 
Upon thts re. the Fear, which any Government muſt do, that was to laſt any time. But this 
urn of te ſurpriſing Reſurrection of the Parliament, that had been ſo often exploded, ſo 
Parliament often dead and buried, and was the only Image of Power that was moſt formi- 
the King's dable to the King and his Party, ſeem'd to pull up all their hopes by the Roots, 
. and was interpreted by that Party, as an Act of Providence to eſtabliſh their 
ole defence Monſtrous Murthers and Uſurpation. And it may be juſtly ſaid, and tranſmitted 
as a truth to Poſterity, that there were very few Men, u ho bore a part in theſe 
Changes and giddy Revolutions, who had the leaſt purpoſe or thought to contri- 
bute rowards the King's Reſtoration, or who wiſhed well to his Intereſt ; they 
who did ſo, being ſo totally ſuppreſſed and diſpirited, that they were only at gaze, 
what Light might break out of this Darknels, and what order Providence might 
produce out of this Confuſion, This was the true State of Affairs when the Kin 
The 3 return'd from Fuent arabia to Bruſſels, or within few days after; and therefore 
an ® *tis no wonder, that there was that dejection of Spirit upon thoſe about his Ma- 
jeſty; and that the Duke of York, who ſaw ſo little hope of returning into Eng- 
land, was well pleaſed with the Condition that was offer'd him in Spain, and that 
his Servants were impatient to find him in poſſeſſion of it. 
Whilſt the diviſions had continued in the Army, and the Parliament ſeem'd 
entirely depoſed and laid aſide, and no body imagin'd a poſſibility of any compo- 
ſition without Blood, the Cardinal himſelf, as is taid before, and the Spaniſh Mi- 
niſters, ſeem'd ready and prepared to advance any deſign of the King's. But when 
they ſaw all thoſe contentions and raging Animoſities compoſed, or ſuppreſſed, 
without one broken Head, and thoſe very Men again in poſſeſſion of the Govern- 
ment and the Army, who had been fo ſcornfully rejected and trampled upon, and 
who had it now in their power, as well as their purpole, to level all thoſe prehemi- 
nences which had overlooked them, they looked upon the Parliament as more ſe- 
curely ſettled againſt Domeſtic diſturbances, and much more formidably, with 
reference to 'their Neighbours, than it had been under Cromwell himſelf; and 
thought of nothing more, than how to make advantageous and firm Alliances with 


There remain'd only within the King's own Breaſt ſome faint hope ( and God 
knows it was very faint ) that Monł's march into England might yet produce ſome 
alteration. His Majeſty had a ſecret Correſpondence with ſome principal Officers 
in his Army, who were much truſted by him, and had promiſed great Services 3 
and it was preſum'd that they would undertake no ſuch perilous Engagement with- 
out his privity and connivance. Befides, it might be expected from his judgement, 

that whatever preſent Conditions the Governing Party might give him, for the 
Service he had done, he could not but conclude, that they would be always jealous 
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of the Power they ſaw he was poſſeſſed of, and that an Army that had marched 
far barely upon his word, would be as ready to march to any place, or for any 
purpoſe, he would Conduct them. And it was evident enough that the Parlia- 
ment reſoly'd to new Model their Army, and to have no Man in any ſuch extent 
of Command, as to be able to Controle their Counſels. Then his Majeſty knew 
they were jealons of his Fidelit . how much ſoever they courted him at that time 1 
and therefore Monk would think himſelf obliged to provide for his own Safety and 

curit * "ay ; SR | l 
* theſe were but faint hopes, grounded upon ſuch probabilities as deſ- 
pairing Men are willing to entertain. The Truth is, thoſe Officers had honeſt In- 
clinations; and, as Wiſe Men, had concluded, that, from thoſe frequent Shuffles, 
ſome Game at laſt might fall out that might prove to the King's Advantage, and 
ſo were willing to betpeak their own welcome by an early application; which, in 
regard of the Perſons truſted by them, they concluded would be attended with no 
danger- But it never appear'd they ever gave the General the leaſt cauſe to ima- 
gine they had any ſuch Affection; and if they had, tis likely they had paid dearly 
for it. And it was the King's great happineſs, that the General never own'd his 
purpoſe to ſerve his Majeſty, till it fell ro be in his power, and indeed was the beſt 
thing in his power to do. If he had declar'd his reſolution ſooner, he had been 
deſtroy'd himſelf; the whole Machine being ſo infinitely above his ſtrength, that 
it could be only mov'd by a Divine hand; and it is Glory enough to his Memory, 
that he was God's Inſtrument in bringing thoſe mighty things to paſs, which, un- 
doubredly, no one Man living had, of himſelf, either Wiſdom enough to foreſee, 
or Underſtanding to contrive, or Courage to attempt, and execute. „„ 

When the Parliament found themſelves at ſo much eaſe, and ſo much without 
apprehenſion of farther inſecurity, they heartily wiſh*d that General Monk was 


again in his old Quarters in Scotland. Bur as he continued his march towards Monk ar- 
London, without expecting their Orders, ſo they knew not how to Command = towards 

ondon. 
and giving him thanks and reward for his great Service: yet they ſent to him The Parlia- 
their defire, „that a good part of his Forces might be ſent back to Scotland, ment deſire, 
| that part of 


his Forces may 
Y be ſent back 16 
C- Scotland, 


him to return, whom they had fent for to aſſiſt them, without ſeeing him, 


and He, having ſent back as many as he knew would be ſufficient for any Work 
they could have to do in thoſe Northern parts, continued his march with an Arm 
of about five thouſand Foot and Horſe, conſiſting of ſuch Perſons in whoſe Affe 
tions to him he had full Confidence. When he came to York, he found that Cir 


in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Fairfax; who receiv'd him with open Armes, as if Monk comes 
he had drawn thoſe Forces together, and ſeiſed upon that place, to prevent the 2 Yoke 
Army's poſleſſing it, and to make Monk's Advance into England the lets interrupted. 

The truth is, that, upon a Letter from the King, deliver'd to Fairfax by Sir The L 
Horatio Townſend, and with his ſole privity, and upon a preſumption that General Fairtis”: 
Monk brought good Aﬀections with him for his Majeſty's Service, that Lord had b in 16-5 
call'd together {ome of his old disbanded Officers and Soldiers, and many principal a 


Gentlemen of the Country, and marched in the Head of them into York, ſome 


time after that Lambert was paſſed towards New-caſtle, with a full reſolution to 


declare for the King ; but when he could not afterwards diſcover, upon confe- 
rence with Monk, that he had any ſuch thought, he ſatisfied himſelf with the Te- 


ſtimony of his own Conſcience, and preſently diſmiſſed his Troops, being well 


contented with having, in the Head of the principal Gentlemen of that large 


County, preſented their deſires to the General, firſt in Perſon, and afterwards in 


Writing, that he would be inſtrumental to reſtore the Nation to Peace and 
** Security, and to the enjoying thoſe Rights and Liberties, which by the Law 
* were due to them, and of which they had been robb'd and depriv'd by ſo man 


„years diſtractions; and that, in order thereunto, he would prevail, either for Addreſſes t- 
_ © the reſtoring thoſe Members which had been excluded in the year 1648 by Mook /+--; 


all Hou 5 
as he f 4 Jad. 
The C 17 ut 
a | 2 4 ee . to hi by their 
The principal Perſons of all Counties through which the General paſſed, flocked d. 
to him in a Body with Adreſſes to the fame purpoſe. The City of London ſent a“ e [+77 
f 5 f 
114aunnes 77 
ecrivuing 


Je Add. 


* Force and Violence, that they might exerciſe that Truſt the Kingdom had re- 
poſed in them; or that a free and full Parliament might be called by the Votes 
of the People; to which all Subjects had a Right by their Birth. 


2 


Letter to him by their Sword-Bearer as far as to Murpeth, to offer their Service; 


and all concluded for a free Parliament, legally choſen by the free Votes of 
the People. He receiv'd all with much civility, aud few words; took all occaſions 4 


O0 0 0 0 publickly 


hole buſi. 
/. 
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publickly to declare © that nothing ſhould ſhake his fidelity to the preſent Parlia- 
« ment, yet privately aſſured thoſe, who he thought it neceſſary ſhould hope well, 
de that he would procure a free Parliament: fo that every body promiſed himſelf 
that which he moſt wiſhed. | 
The Parliament was far from being confident that Monk was above temptation + 
the manner of his march with ſuch a Body, his receiving ſo many Addreſſes from the 
People, and his treating Malignants fo civilly, ſtartled them much; and though bis 
Profeſſions of fidelity to the Parliament, and referring all determinations to Their 
Wiſdom, had a good Aſpect towards them, yet they feared that he might obſerve 
too much how generally odious they were grown to the People, which might leſſen 
his reverence towards them. To prevent this as much as might be, and to give 
The Parti {ome check to that licence of Addreſſes, and reſort of Malignants, they ſent two of 
Fleet tends their Members of moſt credit with him, Scot and Robinſon, under pretence of giv- 
Scot and Ro. ing their thanks to him for the Service he had done, to continue and be preſent 
binſon 10 with him, and to diſcountenance, and reprehend any boldneſs that ſhould appear in 
meer him. any Dilinquents. But this ſerved but to draw more Affronts upon them; for thoſe 
Gentlemen who were civilly uſed by the General, would not bear any diſreſpect 
from thoſe of whoſe Perfons they had all Contempt; and for the Authority of thoſe 
who ſent them, had no kind of reverence. Aſſoon as the City knew of the depu- 
ting thoſe two Members, they likewiſe ſent four of their principal Citizens, to per- 
form the ſame Compliments, and to confirm him in his inclinations to a free Parlia- 
ment, as the remedy all Men deſired. - > CES | 
At S, Albans He continued his march with very few halts, till he came to St. Albans. There 
be ſent 10 1he he ſtopped for ſome days; and ſent to the Parliament, <« that he had ſome appre- 
, abe be, henfion that thoſe Regiments and Troops of the Army who had formerly deſer- 
oorfngby „ ted them, though for the preſent they were returned to their obedience, would 
. out of not live peaceably with his Men, and therefore deſired that all the Soldiers ( except 
Town. one or two Regiments, which he named) © who were then quarter'd in the Strand, 
« Weſtminſter, or other Suburbs of the City, might be preſently removed, and 
<« ſent to more diſtant Quarters, that there might be room for his Army. This 
Meſſage was unexpected, and exceedingly perplexed them; and made them ſee their 
3 Fate would ſtill be under the force and awe of an Army. However they found it 
The Parlia. neceſſary to comply ; and ſent their Orders to all their Soldiers to depart; which, 
ment gives with the reaſon and ground of their reſolution, was fo diſdainfully receiv'd, that a 
Orders accor- Mutiny did ariſe amongſt the Soldiers; and the Regiment that was Quarter'd in 
ang. S5 Houſe, expreſſy refuſed to obey thoſe Orders; ſo that there were like to 
be new uproars. But their Officers, Who would have been glad to inflame them 
upon ſuch an occaſion, were under reſtraint, or abſent: and ſo at laſt all was well 
1 compoſed, and Officers and Soldiers removed to the Quarters aſſign'd them, with 
. animoſity enough againſt thoſe who were to ſucceed them in their old ones. And 
2 beginning in the beginning of February, General Monk with his Army marched through the 
of February. City into the Strand, and Weſtminſter, where it was Quarter'd his own Lodgings 
5 being provided for him in White-Hall. wy 
: Hie was ſhortly after conducted to the Parliament. There he had a Chair ap- 
He is conduct pointed for him to fit in; and the Speaker made him a Speech to this effect, 
74 10 the 7 - « that though it was God, and not Man, who had done this great work, and 
Some on ce ought to have the Glory of it; mr the Influence of that Glory extended to Him 
of 45 be Spea. the Inſtrument, as a reward of his prudent and wiſe Condudt : that when their 
ker. “ Friends had left them, and there was a great defection in duty and truſt, fo that 
the whole Nation ſeem'd to be expofed to the utmoſt ruin; they diſcern'd, as 
ce the Prophet did, a little Cloud afar off, and in His hand which had diſperſed the 
« Miſeries of theſe Nations, and was become a glorious Mercy to them all: that 
4 the Houſe had a true reſentment of his Service, and return'd their hearty thanks 
e to Him, and all his Officers and Soldiers. = my 
The General was not a Man of Eloquence or Volubility of Speech; but after 
having thanked them, © for the Honour they had done him for but doing his duty; 
« he told them, that in his march from Scotland, ſeveral Applications, with nu- 
« merous Subſcriptions, had been made to him, for a full and free Parliament, for 
„% admittance of the ſecluded Members without any previous Oath or Engage” 
« ment; and that this Parliament would determine their Sitting: to all whic 
e hehadanſwer'd, that they were now a free Parliament and that they had voted 


« to fill up their Houſe, and then they would be a full Parliament; and that they had 
| .:; de already 
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© ready determin'd their Sitting. But as for the ſecluded Members, this Parlia- | * 
© ment had already given judgment in it, in which all People ought to acquieſce ; 


7 


elf © and that to admit any Members to fit in Parliament, without a previous Oath 

« to preferve the Government in being, was never done in England. But now | ; 
n: „ he craved pardon to ſay to themſelves, that the leſs Oaths of Engagements 
he « were impoſed, their Settlement would be ſooner attain'd to: that He knew, all 
nis « the ſober Gentry would cloſe with them, if they might be tenderly and gently 
err & uſed: that it was their common Concernment to amplify, not to leſſen their In 
ve « tereſt, and to be careful that neither the Cavalier nor the Fanatick Party ſhould 
en ee have yet a ſhare in the Civil, or Military Power. | 


The reſt of his Speech concern'd Ireland, and Scotland. And all being ſpoken 
with more than his natural warmth, there were ſome Expreſſions in it which the 

diſliked. Bus others gave them ſome eaſe, and hope that he would be faithful, 
though inwardly they heartily wiſh'd that he was again in Scotland, and that they 


in had been left ro contend with the Malignity of their old Army ; and they watched 
dle for ſome occaſion that he might manifeſt his fidelity and reſignation to them, or give 
ct them juſt occaſion to ſuſpect and queſtion it. 

Me The late confufions and interruptions of all publick receipts had wholely emptied 


their Coffers, out of which the Army, and all other expences, were to be ſupplied. 
And though the Parliament had, upon their coming together again, renewed their 
Ordinances for all Collections and Payments, yet Money came in very ſlowly ; and 
the People generally had ſo little reverence for their Legiſlators, that they gave 
very flow obedience to their directions: fo that they found it neceſſary, for their 
preſent fupply, till chey might by degrees make themſelves more univerſally obey'd, 
to require the City preſently to collect and bring in the Arrears of their Taxes, 


1d and in the mean time to borrow a conſiderable Sum of Money of them ; which 
Pt could not be eafily done but by the advice, and with the confent of the Common- 
a, Council; that is, it could not be levied and collected orderly, and peaceably, with- 
nd out their diſtribution. . | 


The Common-Council was conſtituted of fuch Perſons as were weary of the The Common: 
Parliament, and would in no degree ſubmit to, or comply with any of their Com- Council of the 
mands. They did not only utterly refuſe ro conſent to what was demanded, but, Cit are re- 
in a debate of it, excepted againſt the Authority, and, upon the matter, declar'd, e 10 8 
4e that they would never ſubmit to any Impoſition that was nor granted by a free e 
& and lawful Parliament. And it was generally believ'd, that they had aſſumed 
this courage upon ſome confidence they had in the General; and the Apprehen- 
fion of this, made the Parliament to be in the greater perplexity and diſtraction. 
This refuſal would immediately have put an end to their Empire; they therefore 
refolved upon this occaſion to make a full Experiment of their own power, and of 
their General's obedience. „ 5 
The Parliament having received a full information from thoſe Aldermen, and 
others, whoſe Intereſt was bound up with their's, of all that had paſſed at the 
Common-Council, and of the ſeditious diſcourſes and expreſſions made by ſeveral 
of the Citizens, referr'd it to the conſideration of the Council of State, what was 
fit to be done towards the Rebellious City, to reduce them to that ſubmiſſion 
which they ought to pay to the Parliament. The Council of State deliberated 
upon the matter, and return'd their Advice to the Parliament, “ that ſome part of 
ce the Army might be ſent into the City, and remain there, to preſerve the peace 
te thereof, and of the Common-wealth, and to reduce it to the obedience of the 
« Parliament. In Order thereunto, and for their better humiliation, they thought 
te it convenient that the Poſts and Chains ſhould be removed from, and out of the 
ce ſeveral Streets of the City; and that the Portculliſes, and the Gates of the City, 
« ſhould be taken down and broken. Over and above this, they named ten or 
eleven Perſons, who had been the principal Conductors in the Common-Council, 
all Citizens of great reputation; and adviſed © that they ſhould be apprehended i 
& and committed to Priſon, and that thereupon a new Common-Council might be G 
e erected, that would be more at their Devotion. | i 
This round advice was embraced by the Parliament; and they had now a fit 
occaſion to make experiment of the courage and fidelity of their General, and., 
commanded him to march into the City with his Army; and to execute all thoſe Monk ſent 
particulars which they thought ſo neceſſary to their Service; and He as readily exe e 


f Tn ” to reduce 71 10 
cuted their Commands; led his Army into the Town on Feb. the gth, neglected obedience. 
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the entreaties and prayers of all who applied to him (whereof there were man 
who believ'd he meant better towards them) cauſed as many, as he could, of 
thoſe who were ſo proſcribed to be apprehended, and ſent them to the Tower; 
and, with all the circumſtances of contempt, pull'd down and broke the Gates and 
Portculliſes, to the confuſion and conſternation of the whole City; and having thus 
Returns to Expoſed it to the ſcorn and laughter of all who hated it, he retutn'd Himſelf to 
W hite-Hall. White- Hall, and his Army to their former Quarters. And by this laſt Act of 
compliance he fruſtrated the preſent hopes of thoſe who had expected better from 
him, and confirm'd his Maſters, that they could not be too confident of his ohe. 
dience to their moſt extravagant Injunctions. And many at that time feared, that 
if the Parliament had cultivated this tame reſignation of bis, with any temper and 
diſcretion, by preparing his conſent and approbarion to their proceedings, the 
might have found a full condeſcenſion from him, at leaſt no oppoſition to all their 
other Counſels. But they were ſo infatuated with pride and inſolence, that they 
could not diſcern the ways to their own preſervation. 

Whilſt He was executing this their Tyranny upon the City, They were con- 
triving how to leſſen his Power and Authority, and reſolv'd to joy others with 
The Parlia- him in the Command of the Army; and, upon that very day, they receiv'd a 
ment reſolve Petition, which they had fomented, preſented to the Parliament by a Man not. 
2 2 rious in thoſe times, and who hath been formerly mention'd, Praiſe-God Barebone, 
with him, and in the head of a crowd of Sectaries. The Petition begun with all the imaginable 
receive a Pe» bitterneſs and reproaches upon the Memory of the late King, and againſt the Per. 
2it;0n by Bare. ſon of the preſent King, and all the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the King. 


ade the dom, which adhered to him; the utter Extirpation of all which it preſſed with 


great Acrimony. It took notice of many diſcourſes of calling a new Parliament, 
at leaſt of admitting thoſe Members to fit in the preſent Parliament, who had been 
excluded in the year 1648; © either of which, the Petitioners ſaid, would prove 
ce the inevitable deſtruction of all the Godly in the Land: and therefore they be- 
ſought them with all earneſtneſs, © that no Perſon whatſoever might be admitted 
« to the exerciſe of any Office or Function in the State, or in the Church, no not 
„ ſo much as to teach a School, who did not firſt take the Oath of Abjuration of 
the King, and of all his Family, and that he would never ſubmit to the Govern- 
« ment of any One fingle Perſon whatſoever ; and that whoſoever ſhould preſume 
ſo much as to propoſe, or mention the Reſtoration of the King in Parliament, 
* or any other place, ſhould be adjudged guilty of, and condemn'd for High 
«© Treaſon. bs : | 5 
Ihis Petition was receiv'd with great approbation by the Houſe, their Affection 
7 much applauded, and the thanks of the Parliament very ſolemnly return'd by the 
Monks chief Speaker: all which information the General receiv'd at White-Hall, when he re- 
Officers diſcon- tyxnd out of the City; and was preſently attended by his chief Officers; who, 
zented a1 iS with open mouths, inveigh'd againſt the proceedings in the Parliament, * their 
neglect of the 8 . $2.0 28 3 i 5 

Parliament of © Manifeſt ingratitude to him, and the indignity offer'd to him, in giving ſuch 
their General. © countenance to a rabble of infamous Varlets, who deſired to ſet the whole 
« Kingdom in a flame, to comply with their Fanatick and mad Enthuſiaſms ; and 

©< that the Parliament would never have admitted ſuch an infamous Addreſs with 
« approbation, except they had firſt reſolv d upon his Ruin and deſtruction; which 

© he was aſſuredly to look for, if he did not prevent it by his Wiſdom, and Sa- 

« *sacity ; and thereupon told him of the under-hand Endeavours which were uſed 
to work upon the Aﬀections of the Soldiers. SED 

The General had been prepared, by the conferences of Scot and Robinſon in the 

march, to expect, that, aſſoon as came to the parliament, he muſt take the Oath 

of Abjuration of the King and his Family. And therefore they had adviſed him 

« to offer the taking it himſelf, before it ſhould be propoſed to him, as a matter 
© that wouid confirm all Men in an entire confidence in him. When he came to 

the Parliament, they forbore, that day, to mention it, being a day dedicated only 

to careſs him, and to give him thanks, in which it could not be ſeaſonable to mingle 

any thing of diſtruſt. But they meant roundly to have preſſed him to it, if this laſt 
opportunity, which they look'd upon as a better earneſt of his fidelity, had not 

fallen out; and they thought he had not then taken any ſuch reſolution, as would 

| This awakens have made him pauſe in the giving them that ſatisfaction. But being now awaken d 
bim. by this Alarm from his Officers, and the temper they were in, and his flegm 4 


little curdled, he begun to think himſelf in danger; and that his body of _ 
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and thoſe who adher'd to them. He had obſerv d throughout the Kingdom, as he 
march'd, how deſpicable they were in the eſtimation of all men, who gave them no 
other term or app*-iLation but the Rump, as the fag end of a Carcaſe long ſince ex- 

red. All that aht was ſpent in conſultation with his Officers; nor did he then 
form any other deſign than ſo to unite his Army to him that they might not leave 
him in any reſolution he ſhould think fit to take. 

In the morning, which was very ſoon after he had broken the Gates and the ge marches a. 
Hearts of the City, he called his Army again together, and march'd with it into gain into the 
London, taking up his own Quarters at an Alder man's Houſe. At the ſame time City, and ſends 
he left White- Hall, he ſent a Letter to the Parliament, in which he roundly took = 5 eg 
notice of „ their unreaſonable, unjuſt, and unpolitick proceedings ; of their ho e 2 
4 abetting and countenancing wicked, and unchriſtian Tenents in reference to ment. 

« Religion, and ſuch as would root out the practice of any Religion; of their 

« ynderhand correſponding with thoſe very Perſons whom they had declared to 

« be Enemies, and who had been principally inſtrumental in all the affronts and 

« indignities they had undergone, in and after their diſſolution. Thereupon he 

adviſed them in ſuch Terms as they could not but underſtand for the moſt peremp- 

tory Command, © that, in ſuch a time (a time preſcribed in his Letter) « they 

« would iſſue out Wits for a new Parliament, that fo their own fitting might be 

« determined ; which was the only Expedient, that could return Peace and Hap- 

« pineſs to the Kingdom, and which both the Army and Kingdom expected at 

« their hands. This Letter was no ſooner deliver'd to the Houſe, than it was Bis Teiter 16 
Printed, and carefully publiſhed, and diſperſed throughout the City, to the end the Parl;a- 
thar they who had been ſo lately and ſo wofully diſappointed, might ſee how ent printed 
throughly he was Embarked, and fo entertain no new Jealouſies of him. and diſperſed. 

After he had dined with the Lord Mayor, and diſpoſed his Army in ſuch a man- 
ner and order as he thought fir, he deſired Him, and the Aldermen, with the Com- 
mon Council, to meet him at the Guild- Hall where, after many Excuſes for the Ze meets the 
work of the other day, they plighted their Troth each to other in ſuch a manner, Lord Mayor 


for the perfect Union and adhering to each other for the future, that, aſſoon as % Common 


they came from thence, the Lord Mayor attended the General to his Lodgings, and anew = 


all the Bells of the City proclaim'd, and teſtified to the Town and Kingdom, that was paſ?, and 
the Army and the City were of one mind. And aſſoon as the Evening came, promiſes 10 
there was a continual light of Bone-fires throughout the City and Suburbs, with fand % them, 
ſuch an univerſal Exclamation of Joy, as had never been known, and cannot be 3 They by 
expreſſed, with ſuch ridiculous ſigns of Scorn and Contempt of the Parliament, as rejoycing 14 
teſtified the no-regard, or rather the notable deſtation they had of it; there being the Cay upon it 
ſcarce a Bone-fire at which they did not roaſt a Rump, and pieces of Fleſh made 

like one; „ which, they ſaid, “ was for the Celebration of the Funeral of the 

© parliament : and there can be no invention of fancy, wit, or ribaldry, that was 

not that Night exerciſed to defame the Parliament, and to magnify the Ge- 

neral. 

In ſuch a huddle and mixture of looſe People of all Conditions, and ſuch a 

tranſport of Affections, it could not be otherwiſe but that ſome Men would drink 

the King's Health ; which was taken no notice of; nor was it known that one 

Perſon of Condition did once preſume to mention him. All this, how much ſo- The Parlia- 
ever it amazed and diſtracted the Parliament, did not fo diſhearten them, but that en ſent 
they continued ſtil] to fit, and proceeded in all things with their uſual confidence. os Mem- 
They were not willing to deſpair of recovering their General again to them; and, eee 
to that purpoſe, they ſent a Committee to treat with him, and to make all ſuch engages them 
profers to him as they conceiv'd were moſt like to comply with his Ambition. 7 conference 
The entertainment he gave this Committee, was the engaging them in a confe- with ſome 


rence with another Committee of the ſecluded Members, to the end that he might Iuded Mem: 


be ſatisfied by hearing both, how one could have right to fit there as a Parliament, 28 


and the other be excluded: and when he had heard them all, he made no ſcruple 
to declare, that in juſtice the ſecluded Members ought to be admitted before the 
calling another Parliament, and the diſſolution of this. Fs 
After He had put the CY into the poſture they deſired, and found no danger 
threaten'd him from thence, he return'd again to his Quarters in Mhite- Hall, and g. 
diſpoſed his Army to thoſe Poſts * he judged moſt convenient. He then ſent white. Hahl. 
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for the Members of Parliament to come to him, and many others who had been 
Excluded, and lamented “ the ſad Condition the Kingdom was in, which he 

« principally imputed to the diſunion, and diviſions, which had ariſen in Parlia- 
« ment among thoſe who were faithful to the Common-wealth : that he had had 
« many Conferences with them together, and was ſatisfied by thoſe Gentlemen, 
« who had been Excluded, of their Integrity; and therefore he had deſired this 
te Conference between them, that he might communicate his own thoughts to 
« them; in doing whereof, that he might not be miſtaken in his Delivery, or miſ- 
ce apprehended in his Expreſſions, as he had lately been, he had put what he had 


« a mind to ſay in writing; which he Commanded his Secretary to read to them; 
and was as follows. Fey 


« Gentlemen, 


« You are not, I hope, 8 what care and endeavours have been uſed, 
« and means eſſay' d, for healing the breaches of our diviſions amongſt our ſelves; 
« and that in order thereunto divers Conferences have been procured between you, 
« though to ſmall effect; yet having at length receiv'd fuller ſatisfaction, from 

thoſe worthy Gentlemen that were ſecluded, than formerly; I was bold to put 
you all to the trouble of this meeting, that I might open my ſelf to you all, even 
with more freedom than formerly : but leſt I might be miſapprehended or 
'* miſtaken, as of late it befel me, I have committed to writing the Heads of what 
« 1 intended to diſcourſe to you, and deſire it may be read openly to you all. 


„ 
Cc 
45 


« Gentlemen, 2 5 
„It appears unto me, by what 1 have heard from You and the whole Na- 
tion, that the Peace and happy Settlement of theſe bleeding Nations, next un- 
der God, lieth in Your hands. And when J conſider that Wiſdom, Piety, and 
Self-denial, which I have reaſon to be confident, lodgeth in you, and how great 
a ſhare of the Nations Sufferings will fall upon you, in cafe the Lord deny us 
now a,Settlement, I am in very good hopes, there will be found in you all, ſuch 
melting Bowels towards theſe poor Nations, and towards one another, that you 
will become Healers, and makers up, of all its woeful Breaches. And that ſuch 
an opportunity may clearly appear to be in your hands, 1 thought good to aſſure 
you, and that in the preſence of God, that I have nothing before my Eyes but 
God's Glory, and the Settlement of theſe Nations upon Common-wealth Foun- 
dations. In purſuit whereof I ſhall think nothing to dear; and for my Own 
* particular, I ſhall throw my ſelf down at Your Feet to be any thing or nothing in 
order to theſe great Ends. As to the way of future Settlement, far be it from 
Me to impoſe any thing; I deſire you may be in perfect freedom; only give me 

leave to mind Vou, that the Old Foundations are by God's Providence ſo bro- 
ken, that, in the eye of reaſon, they cannot be reſtor'd but upon the Ruins of 
the People of theſe Nations, that have engaged for their Rights, in defence of 
the Parliament, and the great and main ends of the Covenant, for uniting and 
making the Lord's Name One in the three Nations: and alſo the Liberty of the 
© People's Repreſentative's in Parliament will be certainly loſt ; for if the People 
find, that after ſo long and bloody a War againſt the King for breaking in upon 

their Liberties, yet at laſt He muſt be taken in again, it will be out of queſtion, 
and is moſt manifeſt, He may for the future govern by his Will, diſpoſe of Par- 
liaments and Parliament-Men as He pleaſeth, and yet the People will never more 
«+ riſe for Aſſiſtance. RES 


« Andas to the Intereſt of this Famous City (which hath been in all Ages the 
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4 Bulwark of Parliaments, and unto whom I am for their great Affection ſo deeply 


te engaged) certainly it muſt lie in a Common- wealth; that Government only _ 
% capable to make them, through the Lord's Bleſſing, the Metropolis and Bank 0 
& the Trade for all Chriſtendom ;, whereunto God and Nature hath fitted them above 


© others. 


% And as to a Government in the Church, the want whereof hath been no 


ec ſmall Cauſe of theſe Nations diſtractions, it is moſt manifeſt, that if it be Mo- 


« narchical in the State, the Church muſt follow, and Prelacy muſt be brought in; 


& which theſe Nations, I know, cannot bear, and againſt which they have ſo ſo- 
* lemnly Sworn. | 


66 And 
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« And indeed moderate, not rigid Presbyterian Government, with a ſufficient 
« Liberty for Conſciences truly tender, appears at preſent to be the moſt indiffe- 
« rent and acceptable way to the Church's Settlement. * 

« The main thing that ſeems to lye in the way, is the Intereſt of the Lords 
« even of thoſe Lords who have ſhew'd themſelves Noble indeed, by joyning with 
« the People, and in defence of thoſe juſt Rights have adventured their deareſt 
« Blood, and large Eſtates. To that I ſhall only ſay, that though the ſtate of 
« theſe Nations be ſuch, as cannot bear their Sitting in a diſtin Houſe ; yet, cer- 
« tainly, the Wiſdom of Parliament will find out ſuch Hereditary Marks of Ho- 
« nour for them, as may make them more Noble in after Ages. | 


« Gentlemen, 55 | | 

« Upon the whole matter, the beſt reſult that I can make at preſent for the 
« Peace of theſe Nations, will be, in my opinion, that you forthwith go to fit to- 
« gether in Parliament, in order. 

1. To the ſettling the Conduct of the Armies of the Three Nations in that 
« manner, as they may be ſerviceable to the Peace and Safety of them, and not 
« toits own, and the Nation's ruin, by Faction and Diviſion. 5 

23. „ To the providing ſufficient maintenance for them; that is, for the Forces 

« by Land, and for the Navy by Sea, and all the Arrears of both, and other con- | 
« tingencies of the Government. | 

3. “ To the appointing a Council of State with Authority to ſettle the Civil 
« Government and Judicatories in Scotland and Treland, and to take care for the 
« ifluing of Writs for the Summoning a Parliament of theſe Three Nations united, 
to meet at Weſtminſter the 20th day of April next, with ſuch Qualifications as 
« may ſecure the Publick Cauſe we are all engaged in, and according to ſuch di- 
« ſtributions as were uſed in the Year 1654. Which Parliament ſo called, may 
ee meet and act in freedom, for the more full Eſtabliſhing of this Common-wealth, 
“ without a King, ſingle Perſon, or Houſe of Lords. 

4. „ To a Legal Diſſolution of this Parliament, to make way for Succeſſion of 
« Parliaments. FEY | 

« And in order to theſe good Ends, the Guards will not only willingly admit 
« you, but faithfully both my ſelf, and every the Officers under my Command; 
« and I believe the Officers and Soldiers of the Three Nations will ſpend their 
&« Blood for you and ſucceſſive Parliaments. 7 

& If Your Conjunction be directed to this end, you may part Honourably, hav- 
ing made a fair ſtep to the Settlement of theſe Nations, by making a way for 
© ſucceſſive Parliaments. . 
But! muſt needs ſay, that if any different Counſel ſhould be taken (which I 
ce have no reaſon to fear) theſe Nations would preſently be thrown back into 
“ Force and Violence, and all hopes of this much deſired Eſtabliſhment buried in 
« diſorder; which the Lord in his great Mercy I hope will prevent. And ſo God 
„ ſpeed you well together, and unite your Hearts for the preſervation of Peace 
« and Settlement of theſe Nations, to his Glory and Yours, and all our Comforts. 


Divers who heard this, thought there was no diſſimulation in it, in order to 
cover and conceal his good intentions for the King : for, without doubr, he had 
not to this hour ſeem'd to them to have any purpole, or thought to ſerve him, 
but appear'd to be really of the opinion he expreſſed in his Paper, that it was a 
work impoſſible. So that they thought he deſired nothing, but that he might ſee 

a Common-wealth eſtabliſh'd in ſuch a Model as Holland was, where he had been 
bred ; and that himſelf might enjoy the authority and place which the Prince of 
Orange poſſeſſed in that Government. He had not, from his marching out of Scot- 
land to this time, had much publick converſation with any Perſons who had ſerv'd 
the King; nor had he hitherto, or, for ſome time after, did he ſet one of the King's 
Friends at Liberty, though all the Priſons were full of them; but on the con- 
trary, they were every day committed by the Rump-Parliament; and with them 
it was guilt enough to be ſuſpected but to wiſh for the King's Reſtoration. 

Aſſoon as the Conference above mention'd was ended with the Members of the 
Parliament, They who had been excluded from the Year 1648, repair'd to the 7, ſecluded 
Houſe on Feb. the 21ſt, and without any interruption, which they had hitherto Members go 
found, took their places; and being ſuperior in number to the reſt, they firſt re- 10 the Houſe : 
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rein Tranſ- pealed and aboliſh'd all the Orders by which they had been excluded; then they 
tons there. provided for Him who had fo well provided for Them, by renewing and enlarg. 
ing the General's Commiſſion, and revoking all other Commiſſions which had been 
granted to any to meddle with, or aſſign Quarters to any part of the Forces. 
They who had fate before, had put the whole Militia of the Kingdom into the 
hands of SeQaries, Perſons generally of no degree or quality, and notorious only 
for ſome new Tenent in Religion, and for ſome barbarity exerciſed upon the Kin 8 
Party. All theſe Commiſſions were revoked, and the Militia:put under the Go. 
vernment of the Nobility, and principal Gentr throughout the Kingdom > Yet with 
this care and exception, that no Perſon ſhould be capable of being truſted in that 
Province, who did not firſt declare under his hand, © that he did confeſs, and ac. 
„ knowledge, that the War raiſed by the two Houſes of Parliament againſt the 
late King, was juſt, and lawful, until ſuch time as force and violence was uſed 
upon the Parliament in the year 1648. 
In the laſt place, they raiſed an Aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand pounds by 
the Month, for the Payment of the Army, and defraying the Publick expences for 
fix Months, to which the whole Kingdom willingly ſubmitted 3 and the City of 
London, upon the credit and ſecurity of that Act, advanced as much ready Money 
as they were deſired ; and having thus far redreſſed what was paſt, and provided 
They iſue as well as they could for the future, they iſſued out Writs to call a Parliament, 
Writs for 4 to meet upon the five and twentieth day of April next enſuing (being April 1660) 
New Tarlia and then, on the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth day of March, after they had appointed 
linde 2 a Council of State, of which there were many ſober and honeft Gentlemen, who 
ö =M | Ling ill, they diffolv'd that preſent Parliament, againſt 3 
ſelves, and did not wiſh the King ill, they that pr ment, againſt all the 
appoint a New importunities uſed by the Sectaries (who in Multitudes flock'd together, and made 
Council of Addreſſes in the Name of their Party in the City of London, that they would not 
State. diſſolve themſelves ) but to the unſpeakable Joy of all the reſt of the Kingdom); 
who, notwithſtanding their very different affections, expectations, and deſigns, 
were unanimous in their wearineſs and deteſtation of the long Parliament. 
When the King, who had rather an imagination, than an expectation, that the 
The King's march of Conners Monk to London with his Army might produce ſome alteration 
— 4 that might be uſeful to him, heard of his entire ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, and 
1% this time. Of his entring the City, and diſarming it, the Commitment of the principal Citi- 
ing th g the City, P P 
Zens, and breaking their Gates and Portculliſes, all the little remainder of his 
hopes was extinguiſhed, and he had nothing left before his Eyes but a perpetual 
Exile, attended with all thoſe diſcomforts, whereof he had too long Experience, 
and which, he muſt now expect, would be improved with the worſt circumſtances 
of neglect, which uſe to wait upon that condition, A greater conſternation and 
dejection of mind cannot be imagin'd than at that time cover'd the ſmall Court of 
the King ; bur God did not ſuffer him long to be wrapp'd vp in that melancholic 
Cloud. As the General's ſecond march into the City was within two or three 
: The King ;, days after his firſt, and diſpell'd the miſts and fogs which the other had raiſed, fo 
| — > "+ the very Evening of that day which had brought the News of the firſt in the Morn- 
ay of *© | : | : : f 
both be ing, brought likewiſe an Account to his Majeſty of the ſecond, with all the cir- 
marebes f cumſtances of Polls, and Bone- fires, and burning of Rumps, and ſuch other Addi- 
#he General tions, as might reaſonably be true, and which a willing Relator would not o- 
into the City. mit. | 
When it begun to be dark, the Lord Marquis of Ormond brought a young Man 
with him to the Chancellor's Lodging at Bruſſels ; which was under the King's Bed- 
Chamber, and to which his Majeſty every day vouchſafed to come for the diſpatch 
of any Buſineſs. The Marquis faid no more but “ Thar that Man had formerly 
« been an Officer under him, and he believed he was an honeſt Man; beſides, that 
ce he brought a line or two of Credit from a Perſon they would both believe; but 
<« that his diſcourſe was ſo ſtrange and extravagant, that he knew not what to 
& think of it; however, he would call the King to judge; and ſo went out of the 
&« Room leaving the Man there, and immediately return'd with the King. _ 
The Man's name was Baily, who had liv'd moſt in Ireland, and had ſerv'd there 
as a Foot Officer under the Marquis. He look d as if he had drank much, or ſlept 
little: his Relation was, “ that in the Afternoon of ſuch a day, he was with Sir 
« John Stephens in Lambeth Houſe, uſed then as a Priſon for many of the King 5 
« Friends; where, whilſt they were in conference together, News was brought 


into the Houſe by ſeveral Perſons, that the General was march'd with my 1 


— 
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Army into the City (it being within two or three days after he had been there, 

« and broke down their Gates, and pull'd down their Poſts ) and that he had a 

« conference with the Mayor and Aldermen ; which was no ſooner ended, but that 

« all the City Bells rang out; and He heard the Bells very plain at Lambeth : and 

« that he ſtaid there ſo late, till they ſaw the Bone-fires burning and flaming in the 

« City : upon which Sir John Stephens had deſir'd him, that he would immediatel 

« crols the River, and go into London, and inquire what the matter was; and if 

« he found any thing extraordinary in it, that he would take Poſt, and make all 

« poſſible haſte to Bruſſels, that the King might be inform'd of it; and fo gave 

« him a ſhort Note in Writing to the Marquis of Ormond, that he might believe 

« all that the Meſſenger would inform him: that thereupon he went over the Ri- 
« yer, walked through Cheapſide, ſaw the Bone-fires, and the King's health drank 
in ſeveral places, heard all that the General had done, brought a Copy of the 
„Letter which the General had ſent to the Parliament, at the time when he re- 

« turn'd with his Army into the City; and then told many things, which were, 
« he ſaid, © publickly ſpoken, concerning ſending for the King: that then he took 
1 Poſt for Dover: and hired a Bark that brought him to Oſtend. 


The time was fo ſhort from the hour he left London, that the expedition of his 


Journey was incredible; nor could any Man undertake to come from thence in ſo 
ſhorr a time, upon the moſt important Affair, and for the greateſt reward. It was 


evident by many paules and heſitations in his diſcourſe, and ſome Repetitions, that 


the Man was not compoſed, and at beſt wanted ſleep ; yet his Relation could not 
be a meer fiction and imagination. Sir John Stephens was a Man well known to his 
Majeſty, and the other two; and had been ſent over lately by the King, with ſome 
advice to his Friends; and it was well known, that he had been apprehended at 
his Landing, and was {ent Priſoner to Lambeth Houle. And though he had not 
mention'd in his Note any particulars, yet he had given him credit, and nothing 
but the Man's own Devotion to the King could reaſonably tempt him to undertake 
ſo hazardous and chargeable a Journey. Then the General's Letter to the Parlia- 
ment was of the higheſt moment, and not like to be feign'd; and upon the whole 
matter, the King thought he had Argument to raiſe his own Spirits, and that he 
ſhould do but juſtly in communicating his Intelligence to his diſpirited Family, 
and Servants; who, upon the News thereof, were revived proportionably to the 
deſpair they had ſwallow'd ; and, according to the temper of Men who had lain 
under long diſconſolation, thought all their Sufferings over; and laid in a ſtock of 
ſuch vaſt hopes, as would be very hard for any ſucceſs to procure ſatisfaction 
for. „ | . 
But the King, who thanked God for this new dawning of hope, and was much 
refreſh'd with this unexpected Alteration, was yet reſtrain'd from any confidence 
thar this would produce any ſuch Revolution as would be ſufficient to do his work ; 
towards which he ſaw cauſe enough to deſpair of aſſiſtance from any Forreign 
power. The moſt that he could collect from the General's Letter, beſides the 
ſuppreſſing the preſent Tyranny of the Rump-Parliament, was, that, poſſibly, at 
laſt the excluded Members might be again admitted, and it may be, able to govern 
that Council. And even this adminiſter'd no ſolid ground of comfort or confidence 
to his Majeſty. Several of thoſe excluded Members had not been true Members of 
Parliament, but elected after the end of the War, into Their places who had 
been expelled for adhering to the King; and ſo they had no title to ſit there, but 
what the counterfeit Great Seal had given them, without, and againſt the King's 


Authority. It was thought theſe Men, with others who had been lawfully choſen, 


were willing, and deſirous, that the Conceſſions made by the late King at the Iſle 
of Wight might be accepted; which in truth did, with the preſervation of the 
Name and Life of the King, near as much eſtabliſh a Republican Government, 
as was ſettled after his Murther; and becaufe they would inſiſt upon that, they 
were, with thoſe circumſtances of force and violence, which are formerly mention'd, 
excluded from the Houſe ; without which that horrid Villany could never have been 
committed. 


Now what could the King reaſonably expect from theſe Men's readmiſſion 


into the Government, but that they would reſume their old Concluſions, and 
preſs him to conſent to his Father's Conceſſions ? which his late Majeſty yielded 
to with much leſs chearfulneſs, than he watked to the Scaffold; though it was upon 
the promiſe of many powerful Men then in the Parliament, “ that he ſhould not be 
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« obliged to accompliſh that Agreement. Theſe Revolvings wrought much upon 
his Majeſty, though he thought it neceſſary to appear pleaſed with what he had 
heard, and to expect much greater things from it; which he yet knew not how to 
contribute to, till he ſhould receive a farther Account from London of the Revoly. 
tions there. | | | | 
Indeed, when all his Majeſty had heard before, was confirm'd by ſeveral Ex. 
preffes, who paſſed with much freedom, and were every day fent by his Friends, 
who had recover'd their Courage to the full, and diſcern'd that theſe excluded 
Members were principally admitted to prepare for the calling a New Parliament, 
and to be ſure to make the diſſolution of this unqueſtionable and certain, the Kin 
recover'd his hopes again; which were every day encreaſed by the Addreſſes of 


Many now ap- many Men, who had never before applied themſelves to him; and many ſent to 
ply tothe him for his Majeſty's Approbation and leave to ſerve and fit in the next Parliament. 
"4," of And from the time that the Parliament was diſſolv d, the Council of State behaved 

State's king Themſelves very civilly towards his Majeſty's Friends, and releaſed many of them 
behaviour 


now to the 
King's 
Friends. 


out of Priſon: particularly Anneſiey, when Preſident of the Council, was very well 
contented that the King ſhould receive particular Information of His Devotion, and 
of his Reſolution to do him Service; which he manifeſted in many particulars of 
importance, and had the Courage to receive a Letter from his Majeſty, and return'd 
a dutiful Anſwer to it: all which had a very good aſpect, and ſeem'd to promiſe 
much good. Yet the King knew not what to think of the General's Paper, which 
he had deliver'd at his Conference with the Members; for which he could ſeem to 
have no temptation, but his violent Affection to a Common-weath. Few or none 
of his Majeſty's Friends could find any means of addreſs to him ; yet they did be. 
lieve, and were much the better for believing it, that the King had ſome ſecret 
correſpondence with him. And ſome of them ſent to the King, “ of what impor- 
„ tatice it would be, that he gave them ſome credit, or means of Acceſs to the 


General, by which they might receive his Order and Direction in ſuch things as 


« occurr'd on the ſuddain, and that they might be ſure to do nothing that might 


* croſs any purpoſe of His. To which the King return'd no other Anſwer, 


« but that they ſhould have patience, and make no Attempt whatſoever; and that 


in due time they ſhould receive all Advertiſements neceſſary ; it being not 


thought fit to diſclaim having intelligence with, or hopes of the General; fince it 
was very evident, that the receiv'd opinion, that he did deſign to ſerve the King, 
or that he would be at laſt obliged to do*it, whether he defign'd to do it or no, 
ip really as much contribute to the Advancement of his Majeſty's Service, as if 
e had dedicated himſelf to it. And the Aſſurance, that the other Party thought 
they had, that he had no ſuch Intention, hinder'd thoſe obſtructions, jealouſies, and 
interruptions, which very probably might have leſſen'd his credit with his own Ar- 
my, or united all the reſt of the Forces againſt him. 
There happen'd likewiſe at this time a buſineſs that very much troubled the 
King, and might very probably have deſtroy'd all the hopes that began to flatter 
him. Upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, which put an End to all the Power 
and Authority of thoſe who had been the chief Inſtruments of all the monſtrous 
things which had been done, the higheſt diſpair ſeiſed upon all who had been the 
late King's Judges ; who were ſure to find as hard meaſure from the ſecluded Mem- 
bers, as they were to expect if the King himſelf had been reſtored. And all they 
who had afterwards concurr'd with them, and exerciſed the ſame power, who 
were call'd the Rump, believ'd their ruin and deſtruction to be certain, and at hand. 
And thetefore they contrived all the ways they could to preſerve themſelves, and 
ro prevent the aſſembling a new Parliament; which if they could interrupt, they 
made no doubt but the Rump Members would again reſume the Government, not- 
withſtanding their Diſſolution by the power of the ſecluded Members; who would 
then pay dear for their preſumption and intruſion. x i 
To this purpoſe, they employ'd their Agents amongſt the Officers and Soldiers 
of the Army, who had been diſgracefully remov'd from their Quarters in the 
Strand, and Weſtminſter, and the parts adjacent to London, to make room for Ge- 
neral Monk's Army; which was now look'd upon as the ſole Confiding part of the 
Army. And they inflamed theſe Men with the ſenſe of their own deſperate condi- 
tion ; who having ſerv'd throughout the War, ſhovld, beſides the loſs of all the Ar- 
rears of Pay due to them, be now offer'd as a ſacrifice to the Cavaliers, whom they 
had Conquer'd, and who, they ſuppoſed, were implacably incenſed aginſt them. = 


| 
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did they omit to make the ſame infuſions into the Soldiers of General AMonk's 
Army, who had all the ſame Title to the ſame fears and apprehenſions. And 
when their minds were thus prepared, and ready to declare upon the firſt oppor- 
tunity, Lambert made his eſcape out of the Tower; his Party having in all places Lambert“ 
ſo many of their Combination, that they could compaſs their deſigns of that kind eſrape our of 
whenever they thought fit; though the General had as great a jealouſy of this the Tower- 
Man's eſcape, as of any thing that could fall out to ſupplant him. And therefore, 
jr may be preſumed, he took all poſſible care to prevent it : and they who then had 
Command of the place, were notoriouſly known neither to love Lambert's Perſon, 
nor to favour his Deſigns. | 
This eſcape of Lambert in ſuch a conjuncture, the moſt perilous that it could 
fall out in, put the General, and the Council of State, into a great Agony. They 
knew well what Poyſon had been ſcatter'd about the Army, and what impreſſion 
it had made in the Soldiers. Lambert was the moſt Popular Man, and had the 
reateſt Influence upon them. And though they had lately deſerted him, they had 
iufficiently publiſh'd their remorſe, and their deteſtation of thoſe who had ſeduced 
and couſen'd them. So that there was little doubt to be made, now he was at Li- 
berty, but that they would flock and reſort to him, aſſoon as they ſhould know 
where to find him. On the other hand, no ſmall danger was threaten'd from the 
very drawing the Army together to a Rendezvous in order to proſecute and op- 
poſe him, no Man being able to make a judgement what they would chooſe to do 
in ſuch a conjuncture, when they were ſo fuli of jealouſy and diſſatisfaction. And 
ir may very reaſonably be believ'd, that if he had, after he found himſelf at liberty, 
lain conceal'd, till he had digeſted the Method he meant to proceed in, and procur- 
ed ſome place to which the Troops might reſort to declare with him, when he 
ſhould appear (which had been very ealy then for him to have done) he would 
have gone near to have ſhaken at leaſt the Model the General had made. 
But either through the fear of his ſecurity, and being betray'd into the hands of 
his Enemies (as all kind of treachery was at that time very active; of which he 
had experience) or the preſumption, that the Army would obey him upon his firſt 
Call; and that, if he could draw a {mall part to him, the reſt would never appear 
againſt him; he precipitated himſelf to make an attempt, before he was ready for 
it, or it for Him; and fo put it into his Enemy's power to diſappoint, and con- 
trole all his defigns. He ſtaid not at all in London, as it was his Intereſt to have 
done, but haſten'd into the Country; and truſting a Gentleman in Buckingham- 
ſpire, whom he thought himſelf ſure of, the General had quickly notice in what 
Quarter he was: yet, wich great Expedition, Lambert drew four Troops of the 
Army to him, with which he had the Courage to appear near Daventry in North- xp, drams four 
ampton-ſhire, a Country famous for diſaffect ion to the King, and for adhering to Troops of the 
the Parliament; where he preſumed he ſhould be attended by other parts of the Army to bim 
Army, before it ſhould be known at White-Hall where he was, and that any For- ear Daven- 
ces could be ſent from thence againſt him: of which, he doubted nor, from his 
many Friends, he ſhould have ſeaſonable Notice. 
But the General, upon his firſt ſecret intimation of his being in Buckingham-ſhire, 
and of the courſe he meant to take, had committed jt to the charge and care of 
Colonel Ingoldsby (who was well known sto be very willing and deſirous to take The Genera! 
revenge upon Lambert, for his malice to Oliver and Richard, and the affront he /endsIngolds.. 
had himſelf receiv'd from him) to attend and watch all his Motion's with his own wed; re bim 
Regi ment of Horſe ; which was the more faithful to him for having been before RT” 
ſeduced by Lambert to deſert him. Jngoldsby, being joyn'd with a good Body of and a Body of 
Foot under Colonel Streater, uſed ſo much diligence in waiting upon Lambert's Foot under 
Motion, before he was ſuſpected to be fo near, that one of Lambert's four Captains ſy 
fell into the hands of his Forlorne hope; who made him Priſoner, and brought ur. 
him to their Colonel. The Captain was very well known to Ingoldsby; who, 
alter ſome conference with him, gave him his liberty, upon his promiſe, & that he 
« would himfelf retire to his Houſe, and ſend his Troop to obey his Commands; £5 
which promiſe he obſerv'd , and the next day his Troop, under his Cornet and far ff = 
Quarter-Maſter, came to Jngoldsby, and inform'd him where Lambert was. He evolts 2 : 
thereupon made haſt, and was in his view, before the other had notice that he was Ingoldsby : 
purſued by him. | 
Lambert, ſurpriſed with this diſcovery, and finding that one of his Troops had 
forſaken him, ſaw his Enemy much ſuperior to him in Number; and therefore 
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ſent to deſire that they might treat together; which the other was content to do. 
Lambert propoſed to him, © that they might reſtore Richard to be Protector; and 
promiſed to unite all his Credit to the Support of that Intereſt. But Ingoldsby 
( befides that he well underſtood the folly and impoſſibility of that Undertaking ) 
had devoted himſelf to a better Intereſt ; and adher'd to the General, becauſe he 
preſum'd that He did intend to ſerve the King, and fo rejected this Overture. 
W hereupon boch Parties prepared to Fight, when another of Lambert's Troops 
forſaking him, and putting themſelves under his Enemy, he concluded, that his 


Lambert and Safety would depend upon his Flight; which he thought to ſecure by the {witneſs 
bis party diſ. of his Horſe. But /ngoldsby keeping his Eye ſtill upon him, and being as well 


perſed. He 
and others 
taken. 


Horſed, overtook him, and made him his Priſoner, after he had in vain uſed 
reat and much importunity to him, that he would permit him to eſcape. 

With him were taken Cobbet, Creed, and {ome other Officers of the greateſt In. 
tereſt with the Fanatick part of the Army, and who were moſt apprehended by the 
General, in a time when all the ways were full of Soldiers endeavouring to repair 
to them: fo that, if they had not been cruſhed in that inſtant, they would, in 
very few days, have appear'd very formidable. Ingoldsby return'd to London 
and brought his Priſoners to the Privy Council; who committed Lambert apain 
to the Tower with a ſtricter Charge, with ſome other of the Officers; and ſent the 
reſt to other Priſons. This very ſeaſonable Victory look'd to all Men, as a happ 
Omen to the ſucceeding Parliament; which was to aſſemble ſoon after the Prito- 


ners were brought before the Council; and would not have appear'd with the 
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ſame chearfulneſs, if Lambert had remain'd ſtill in Armes, or, in truth, if he had 


been ſtill at liberty. _ 2 

In this ſhort Interval between the return of the ſecluded Members, and the Con- 
vention of the new Parliament, many prudent Actions and Alterations ( beſides 
what have been already mention'd ) were begun by that Parliament, before it was 
diſſolv'd, and finiſh'd afterwards by the Council of State; which were good Pre- 
ſages, that the future Councils would proceed with Moderation. They releaſed 
Sir George Booth from his Impriſonment, that he might be Elected to ſit in the en- 
ſuing Parliament, as he ſhortly after was; and they ſet at liberty all thoſe who 
had been committed for adhering to him. Thoſe of the King's Party who had 
ſhelter'd themſelves in obſcurity, appear'd now abroad, and converſed without 
controle ; and Mr. Mordaunt, who was known to be entirely truſted by the King, 
walked into all places with freedom ; and many of the Council, and ſome Officers 
of the Army, as Ingoldsby and Huntington, &c. made, through Him, tender of 


their Services to the Ring. 


But that which ſeem'd of moſt importance, was the reformation they made in 
the Navy; which was full of Sectaries, and under the Government of thoſe who 
of all Men were declared the moſt Republican. The preſent Fleet prepared for 
the Summer Service, was under the Command of Vice-Admiral Lawſon ; an excel- 
lent Sea-man, but then a notorious Anabaptiſt; who had fill'd the Fleet with Offi- 


cers, and Mariners, of the ſame principles. And they well remember'd how he 


had lately beſieged the City; and, by the power of his Fleet, given that turn 
which helped to ruin the Committe of Safety, and reſtore the Rump-Parliament to 
the exerciſe of their Juriſdiction z for which he ſtood high in Reputation with all 
that Party. The Parliament reſolv'd, though they thought it not fit or ſaſe 1o 


remove Lawſon, yet ſo far to eclipſe him, that he ſhould not have it fo abſolutely 


in his Power to Controle Them, as he had done the Committee of Safety. In order 
to this they concluded, that they would call Montague, who had lain privately in 


his own Houſe, under a Cloud, and Jealouſy of being inclined too much to the 


King, and make Him and the General (who was not to be left out in any thing) 
joynt Admirals of the Fleet; whereby Montague only would go to Sea, and have 
the Ships under his Command; by which he might take care for good Officers, 
and Sea-men, for ſuch other Ships as they meant to add to the Fleet, and would 
be able to obſerve, if not reform the reſt. Montague ſent privately over to the 
King for his Approbation, before he would accept the Charge ; which being ſpee- 
dily ſent to him, he came to London, and enter'd into that joynt Command with 
the General ; and immediately applied himſelf ro put the Fleet into ſo good order, 
that he might comfortably ſerve in it. Since there was no Man who betook him- 


ſelf to his Majeſty's Service with more generoſity than this Gentleman, it 1 1 
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this place to enlarge concerning him, and the correſpondence which he held wich the 
Binz. | 


Mountague was of a Noble Family, of which ſome were too much addicted to An account sf 


— F 


jnnovations in Religion, and in the beginning of the Troubles, appear'd againſt Admiral 


the King; though his Father, who had been a long Servant to the Crown, never 
could be prevail'd upon to ſwerve from his Allegiance, and took all the care he 
could to reſtrain this his only Son within thoſe limits : but being young, and more 
out of his Father's Controle by being Married into a Family, which, at that time, 
alſo trod awry, he was fo far wrought upon by the Careſſes of Cromwell, that, out 
of pure Affection to him, he was perſwaded to take Command in the Army, when 
ir was new Modell'd under Fairfax, and when he was little more than twenty years 
of Age. He ſerv'd in that Army in the Condition of a Colonel to the end of the 


Mountagune. 


War, with the Reputation of a very ſtout and ſober young Man. And from that 


time Cromwell, to whom he paſſionately adher'd, took him into his neareſt Confi- 
dence, and ſent him, firſt, joyn'd in Commiſſion with Blake; and then in the ſole 
Command by Sea; in which he was diſcreet and ſucceſsful. And though Men 
looked upon him as devoted to Cromwel!'s Intereſt in all other reſpects he be haved 
himſelf with civility toall Men, and without the leaſt ſhew of Acrimony towards any 
who had ſerv'd the King; and was ſo much in love with Monarchy, that he was 
one of thoſe who molt deſir d and adviſed Cromwell to accept, and aſſume that Ti- 
tle, when it was offer'd to him by the Parliament. He was deſign'd by him to 

Command the Fleet that was to mediate, as was pretended, in the Sound, between 
the two Kings of Sweden and Denmark ;, but was, in truth, to hinder the Dutch from 
aſſiſting the Dane againlt the Swede; with whom Oliver was engaged in an inſepera- 
ble Alliance. He was upon this Expedition, when Richard was ſcornfully thrown 
out of his ProteQor-ſhip; and was afterwards joyn'd (for they knew not how to 
leave him out, whilſt he had that Command) with Algernon Sidney, and the other 


Plenipotentiaries which the Rump-Parliament ſent to reconcile thoſe Crowns. 


Aſſoon as Richard was ſo caſt down, the King thought Mountague's relations and 


obligations were at an end, and was adviſed by thoſe who knew him, to invite him 


to his Service. N | | 5 
There accompanied him at that time Edward Mount ague, the eldeſt Son of the 
Lord Mountague of Boughton, and his near Kinſman; wich whom he had a particu- 
lar Friendſhip. This Gentleman was not unknown to the King, and very well 
known to the Chancellor, to have good Affections and Reſolutions; and one who, 
by the correſpondence that was between them, he knew, had undertaken that un- 
pleaſant Voyage, only to diſpoſe his Couſin to lay hold of the firſt opportunity to 
Serve his Majeſty. At this time Sir George Booth appear'd and thoſe deſigns were 
laid, which, it was reaſonably hoped, would engage the whole Kingdom againſt 
that odious part of the Parliament which was then poſſeſſed of the Government. 
And it was now thought a very ſeaſonable Conjuncture to make an experiment, 
whether Afountague with his Fleet would declare for the King. 3 
The Chancellor thereupon prepared ſuch a Letter in his own Name, as his Maje- 
ſty thought proper, to invite him to that reſolution, from the diſtraction of the 


time, and the determination of all thoſe Motives which had in his yourh firſt pro- 


voked him to the engagements he had been in. He inform'd him of “ Sir George 
4 Booth's being poſſeſſed of Cheſter, and in the Head of an Army; and that his 
“ Majeſty was aſſured of many other Places; and of a Combination berween Per- 
« ſons of the greateſt Intereſt, to declare for the King; and that, if he would 
bring his Fleet upon the Coaſt, his Majeſty, or the Duke of Tork, would imme- 
4 diately be on Board with him. This Letter was inclofed in another to Edward 
Mount ague, to be by him deliver'd, or Not deliver'd, as he thought fit; and com- 
mitted to the care of an Expreſs, who was then thought not to be without ſome 
Credit with the Admiral himſelf; which did not prove true. However, the Mei- 
ſenger was diligent in proſecuting his Voyage, and arriv'd fafely at Copenhagen 


(where the Fleet lay; and where all the Plenipotentiaries of the the Parliament then 


were) and without difficulty found opportunity to deliver his Letter to the Perſon 
to whom it was directed; who, the fame — K deliver'd the other to his Couſin. 
He receiv'd it chearfully, and was well pleated wich the hopes of ſuddain Revolu- 


tions in England. 
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They were both of them puzled how to behave themſelves towards the Meſſen. 
ger, who was not acceptable to them, being very well known to the Fleet, where 
though he had had good Command, he had no Credit; and had appear'd fo pyh. 
lickly, by the folly of Good-fellowſhip, that the Admiral, and many others, had 
ſeen him and taken notice of him, before he knew that he had brought any Letter 
for him. The concluſion was, that he ſhould without delay be ſent away, with. 
out ſpeaking with the Admiral, or knowing that he knew any thing of his Er— 
rand. But Edward Montague writ ſuch a Letter to the Chancellor, as was evi. 
dence enough that his Majeſty would not be diſappointed in his expectation of an 
Service that the Admiral could perform for him. With this Anlwer the Meſſen- 
ger return'd to Bruſſels, where there was a great alteration from the time he had 
left it. „ 

Within few days after this Meſſenger's withdrawing from Copenhagen, of whoſe 
being there the Pleniporentiaries were ſo jealous, that they had reſolv'd to require 
of the King of Denmark, that he might be committed to Priſon, Admiral Montague 
declared, & that he ſhould not be able to ſtay longer there for the want of Victual; 
c of which he had not more than would {ſerve to carry him home; aud there. 


e fore deſired, that they would preſs both Kings, and the Dutch Plenipotentiaries, 


ce to finiſh the Negotiation. By this time the News of the Commotions in Eng land 
made a great noile, and were reported, according to the Aﬀections of the Perſons 
who ſent Letters thither, more to the King's advantage than there was reaſon for; 
and the other Plenipotentiaries came to know, that the Man, of whom they were 
ſo jealous, had privately ſpoken with Edward Montague; who was very well 
known, and very ill thought of by them. And from thence they concluded, that 
the Admiral, who had never pleaſed them, was no ſtranger to that Negotiation ; 
in which jealouſy they were quickly confirm'd, when they ſaw him with his Fleet 
under Sail, making his courie for England, without giving them any notice, or 
taking his leave of them ; which if he had done, they had ſecret Authority from 
their coming thither (upon the general apprehenſion of his Inclination ) to have 
ſecured his Perſon on Board his own Ship, and to have diſpoſed of the Govern- 


ment of the Fleet; of which being thus prevented they could do no more than 
ſend Expreſſes over Land, to acquaint the Parliament of his departure, with all 


the aggravation of his pride, preſumption, and infidelity, which the bitternels of 
their nature and wit could ſuggeſt to them. 
When the Fleet arriv'd near the Coaſt of England, they found Sir George Both 
defeated, and all Perſons who pretended any affection for the King, ſo totally 
cruſhed, and the Rump Parliament in ſo full exerciſe it's Tyrannical power, that 
the Admiral had nothing to do but to juſtify his return “ by his ſcarcity of Vict— 


« val, which muſt have failed, if he had ſtaid till the Winter had ſhur him up in 
the Sound; and his return was reſolv'd upon by the joynt Advice of the Flag- 


Officers of the Fleet; there being not a Man but his Couſin, who knew any other 


reaſon for his return, or was privy to his purpoſes. So that, aſſoon as he had pre- 


{ſented himſelf to the Parliament, and laid down his Command, they deferr'd the 
Examination of the whole matter, upon the complaints which they had receiv'd 


from their Commiſſioners, till they could be at more leifure. For it was then a- 


bout the time that they grew jealous of Lambert; fo that Montague went quietly 


Into the Country, and remain'd neglected and forgotten, till thoſe Revolutions 


were over which were produced by Lambert's Invaſion upon the Parliament, and 


General Monk's march into England, and till near the time that the Name and Title 


- The General's 
Counſels at 
this time. 


of that Parliament was totally aboliſhed, and extinguiſhed ; and then the ſecluded 
Members being reſtored call'd him to reſume the Command of the Fleet; which he 
accepted in the manner aforeſaid. _ | 

This, together with the other good Symptoms in the State, raiſed his Majeſty's 
hopes and expectation higher than ever, if it had not been an unpleaſant allay, that 
in ſo great an alteration, and application of many who had been eminently averie 
from his Majeſty, of the General, who only could put an end to all his doubts, 
there was altum ſilentium; no Perſons truſted by his Majeſty could approach him, 
nor was any word known to fall from him that could encourage them to go to him, 
— they ſtill preſumed that he meant well. 

The General was weary and perplexed with this unweildy Burthen, yet knew 
not how to make it lighter by communication. He ſpent much time in conſul· 


tation with Perſons of every Intereſt, the King's Party only excepted; with wow 
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he held no conference ; though he found, in his every day's diſcourſes in the City 
with thoſe who were thought to be Presbyterians, and with other Perſons of Qua- 
lity and Conſideration, that the People did generally wiſh for the King, and that 
they did believe, there could be no firm and ſettled Peace in the Nation, that did 
not comprehend His Intereſt, and compoſe the proceed that was againſt His 
party. But then there muſt be ſtrict Conditions to which he muſt be bound, which 
it ſhould not be in his Majeſty's Power to break; and which might not only ſecure 
all who had borne Armes againſt him, but ſuch who had purchaſed the Lands of 
the Crown, or of Biſhops, or of Delinquents, and no body ſpoke more favourably, 
than for the confirming all that had been offer*d by his Father in the Iſle of Miget. 
Whether by invitation, or upon his own defire, he was preſent at Northumber- is hal & hn: 
land Houle in a Conference with that Earl, the Earl of Mancheſter, and other ference with 
Lords, and likewiſe with Hollis, Sir William Waller, Lewis, and other eminent diverſe at 
Perſons, who had a truſt and confidence in each other, and who were looked upoh Northumb. 
as the Heads and Governours of the moderate Presbyterian Party ; who, moſt of erland Zouſe. 
them, would have been contented, their own ſecurity being provided for, that the 
King being reſtored to his ful] Rights, and the Church to its Poſſeſſions. In this 
Conference, the King's Reſtoration was propoſed in direct terms, as abſolutel3 
neceſſary to the Peace of the Kingdom, and for the Satisfaction of the People; 
and the queſtion ſeem'd only to be, upon what terms they ſhould admit Him: 
ſome propoſing more moderate, others more ſevere Conditions. In this whole 
Debate, the General inſiſted upon the moſt rigid Propoſitions ; which he preſſed 
in ſuch a manner, that the Lords grew jealous that he had ſuch an averſion from 
Reſtoring the King, that it would not be ſafe for them then to proſecute that ad- 
vice ; and therefore it were beſt to acquieſce till the Parliament met, and that the 
could make ſome judgement of the temper of it. And the General, though he 
conſulted with thoſe of every Faction with much freedom, yet was by many then 
thought to have moſt familiarity, and to converſe moſt freely with Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, who was irreconcilable to Monarchy, and looked upon as the Chief of 
that Republican Party, which deſired not to preſerve any face of Government in 
the Church, or Uniformity in the pn Exerciſe of Religion. This made the 
Lords, and all others, who were of different affections, very wary in their diſ- 
courſes with the General, and jealous of his Inclinations, _ 1 
There was, at this time, in much converſation, and truſt with the General, a conſults 
Gentleman of Devonſhire, of a fair Eſtate and Reputation, one Mr. Miiam with Mr. 
Morrice, a Perſon of a retired Life, which he ſpent in Study, being Learned and Morrice. 
of good Parts; and he had been always looked upon as a Man far from any Ma- 
lice towards the King, if he had not good Aﬀections for Him ; which they who 
knew him beſt, believ'd him to have in a good meaſure. This Gentleman was 
ally'd to the General, and entirely truſted by him in the management of his E- 
ſtate in that Country, where, by the death of his elder Brother without Heirs 
Male, he inherited a fair Fortune. And Morrice, being choſen to ſerve in the next 
enſuing Parliament, had made haſt to London, the better to obſerve how things 
were like to go. With him the General conſulted freely touching all his per- 
plexities and obſervations ; how © he found moſt Men of Quality and Intereſt in- 
e clined to call in the King, but upon ſuch Conditions as muſt be very ungrate- 
“ ful, if poſſible to be receiv'd ; and the London Miniſters talked already fo loudly 
of them, that the Covenant being now Printed, and, by Order fixed up in all 
Churches, they, in their Sermons, diſcourſed of the ſeveral obligations in it, that 
without expoſing themſelves to the danger of naming the King, which yet they did 
not long forbear, every body underſtood, they thought it neceſſary the People 
ſhould return to their Allegiance. 8 ON 
That which wrought moſt upon the General, was the choice which was begun 
to be made in all Counties for Members to ſerve in Parliament; very many of 
them being known to be of ſingular Affection to the King, and very few who did 
not heartily abhor the Murther of his Father, and deteſt the Government that ſuc- 
ceeded : fo that it was reaſonably apprehended, that, when they ſhould once 
meet, there would be warmth among them, that could not be reſtrain'd or con- 
troled; and they might take the buſineſs ſo much into their own hands, as to leave 
no part to Him to merit of the King; from whom he had yet deſerv'd nothing. 
Mr. Morrice was not wanting to eultivate thoſe conceptions with his information 
of the Affections of the Weſt, where the King's Reſtoration was, he ſaid, ſo 
RTrrr 2 | © impatiently 
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« impatjently longed for, that they had made choice of tew or no Members tg 
<« ſerve for Cornwal, or by rot but ſuch, who, they were confident, would 
« contribute all they could to invite the King to return. And when that Subject 
© was once upon the Stage, They who concurr'd with moſt frankneſs, would find 
« moſt credit; and They who oppoſed it, would be overborne with laſting re- 
« proach, When the General had reflected upon the whole matter, he reſolvd to 
advance that deſign; and ſo conſulted with his Friend how he might manage it in 
that manner, before the Parliament ſhould aſſemble, that what followed might be 
imputed to His Counſels, and Contrivance. | 
There was then in the Town a Gentleman well known to be a Servant of an 
eminent Truſt to the King, Sir John Greenvil, who, from the time of the Sur. 
render of Silly, had enjoy'd his Eſtate, and ſometimes his 17 though, under 
the jealouſy of a diſaffected Perſon, often reſtrain'd. He had been privy to the 
ſending to the General into Scotland the A Pogo: his Brother; and was con- 
verſant with thoſe who were moſt truſted by his Majeſty, and at this time were 
taken notice of to have all Intimacy with Mr. Mordaunt; who moſt immediately 
correſponded with Bruſſels. This Gentleman was of a Family to which the Gene- 
ral was ally'd; and he had been obliged to his Father, Sir Bevil Greenvil; who 
loſt his Life at the Battle of Zanſdown for the King, and:by his Will had recon- 
mended his much impair'd Fortune, and his Wife and Children, to the care and 
counſel of his Neighbour and Friend, Mr. Morrice; who had executed the Truſt 
with the utmoſt Fidelity and Friendſhip. 
The General was content, that Sir John Greenvil ſhould be truſted in this great 
Affair, and that Mr. Morrice ſhould bring him ſecretly to him in a private Lodg- 
ing he had in St. James s. When he came to him, after he had ſolemnly conjured 
him to ſecrecy, upon the peril of his Life; he told him, © he meant to ſend him 
« to the King; with whom, he preſumed, he had credit enough to be believed 
« without any teſtimony ; for he was reſolved not to write to the King, nor to 
« give him any thing in writing: but wiſhed him to confer with Mr. Morrice, and 
to take ſhort Memorials in his own hand of thoſe particulars he ſhould offer to 
him in diſcourſe ; which when he had done, he would himſelf confer with him 
e again at an hour he ſhould appoint. And ſo he retired haſtily out of the Room, 
as if he were jealous that other Men would wonder at his abſence. 
Sir en That which Mr. Aorrice Communicated to Greenvil, was, after he had enlar- 
Greenvil in- ged upon © the perplexity the General was in, by the ſeveral humours and facti- 
aroduce d io * ons which prevailed, and that he durſt not truſt any Officer of his own Army, or 
33388 « any Friend but himſelf, with his own ſecret purpoſes; he adviſed, © that the 
* v2 « Ring ſhould write a Letter to the General; in which, after kind and gracious 
„ Expreſſions, he ſhould deſire him to deliver the incloſed Letter, and Declara- 
« tion to the Parliament; the particular heads, and materials for which Letter, 
and Declaration, Morrice diſcourſed to him; the end of which was to ſatisfy all 
Intereſts, and to comply with every Man's humour, and indeed to ſuffer every 
Man to enjoy what he would, | 
After Sir John Greenvil had enough diſcourſed all particulars with him, and ta- 
ken ſuch ſhort Memorials for his Memory as he thought neceſſary, within a day 
or two he was brought with the ſame warineſs, and in another place to the Ge- 
TheTranſafti= neral ; to whom he read the ſhort Notes he had taken; to which little was added: 
Fr 5; 1 and the General ſaid, * that if the King writ to that purpoſe, when he brought 
Morrice, and © the Letter to him, he would keep it in his hands, till he found a fit time to de, 
Srecavil, © liver it, or ſhould think of another way to ſwerve his Majeſty. Only he added 
another particular, as an advice abſolutely neceſſary for the King to conſent to, 
which was, his Majeſty's preſent remove our of Flanders. He undertook to know, 
that the Spaniard had no purpoſe to do any thing for him, and that all his Friends 
were jealous, that it would not be in his power to remove from thence, if he de- 
ferr'd it till they diſcover'd that he was like to have no need of them. And there- 
fore he defired, that his Majeſty would make haſte to Breda, and that, for the 
: « publick ſatisfaction, and that it might be evident he had left Flanders, whatlo- 
Thur infiruft- © eyer he ſhould ſend in writing ſhoold bear date as from Breda; and he enjoy" d 
2 John Sir John Greenvil © not to return, till he had himſelf ſeen the King out of the 
beer 0 B. Dominions of Flanders. Thus inſtructed he left him, who taking Mr. Mordaunt 
ſels with My, With him for the Companion of his Journey, ſet out for Flanders about the begin- 
Mordaunt. ning of April 1600, and in few days arrived ſafely at Bruſſels. 1 
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It was no unpleaſant proſpect to the King, nor of ſmall advantage to bim, that 
the Spaniard look'd upon all theſe Revolutions in Exgland as the effects of the ſeve- 
ral animoſities, and emulations of the different Factions among themſelves; 4 
Contention only between the Presbyterian-Republicans on one fide, and the Inde. 

endent and Levelling Party on the other, for Superiority, and who ſhould ſteer 
the Government of the State, withour the leaſt reference to. the King's Intereſt, 
which, they thought, would in no degree be advanced which fide ſoever prevailed. 
And therefore Don Alonzo, by his Iriſh Agents (who made him believe any thing) 
continued firm to the Levellers, who, if they got the better of their Enemies, he 
was aſſured, would make a good Peace with Spain; which above all things they 
defired : and if they were oppreſſed, he made as little doubt they would unite 
themſelves to the King, upon ſuch conditions as he ſhould arbitrate between them. 
And in this confidence he embraced all the ways he could to correſpond with 
them, receiving ſuch Agents with all poſſible ſecrecy who repaired to him to 
Bruſſels; and when Inſtruments of moſt credit and importance, would not adven- 


tare thither, he was contented to fend fome Perſon, who was intruſted by him, 


into Zeeland to confer and treat with them. And in this kind of Negotiation, 
which was very expenſive, they cared not what Money they disburſed, whilſt the 
neglected the King, and ſuffer d him to be without that ſmall ſupply which they 
had aſſign'd to him. = 

ln this temper were the Spaniſh Miniſters, when Mr. Mordaunt and Sir John 
Greenvil came to Bruſſels. And Don Alonzo had fo fully poſſeſſed the Court at 


Madrid with the ſame Spirit, that when the Chancellor, in his Letters to Sir 


Harry Bennet, his Majeſty's Reſident there, intimated the hopes they had of a 
Revolution in England to the advantage of the King, he anſwer'd plainly, « that 
ce he durſt not Communicate any of thoſe Letters to the Miniſters there; who 
« would laugh at him for abuſing them, ſince they look'd upon all thoſe hopes of 
« the King as imaginary, and without foundation of Senſe, and upon his condi- 
« tion as moſt deplorable and abſolutely deſperate. 


When Sir John Greenvil had at large inform'd his Majeſty of the Affairs of Eng- Si, john 
land, of the manner of the General's conference with him, and the good affection Green vil 


of Mr. Morrite, and had communicated the Inſtructions and Advites he had re- gives the King 
an account of 
hrs Negotia. 

tion with the 

General. 


ceiv'd, as his Majeſty was very glad that the General had thus far diſcover'd him- 
ſelf, and that he had open'd a door for correſpondence, fo he was not without great 
perplexity upon many particulars which were recommended to be done; ſome of 
which he believ'd impoſſible and unpracticable, as the leaving every body in the 


ſtate they were in, and confirming their poſſeſſion in all the Lands which they held The King's 


in England, Scotland, or Ireland, by purchaſe or donation, whether of Lands be- 
longing to the Crown and Church, or ſuch who for adhering to his Father and him- 


detiberotions 
upon the terms 
propoſed by 


ſelf, were declared Delinquents, and had their Lands confiſcated and diſpoſed of as the Generel. 


their Enemies had thought fir. Then, the complying with all humours in Reli- 
gion, and the chanting a general liberty of Conſcience, was a violation of all the 
Laws in force, and could not be apprehended to conſiſt with the Peace of the King- 
dom. No Man was more diſpoſed to a general Act of Indemnity and Oblivion 
than his Majeſty was, which he knew, in ſo long and univerlal a guilt, was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. But he thought it neither conſiſtent with his Honour, nor 
his Conſcience, that thoſe who had ſat as Judges, and condemn'd his Father to be 
murther'd, ſhould be comprehended in that Act of Pardon: yet it was advis'd, 
ce that there might be no Exception; or that above Four might not be excepted ; 
becauſe, it was alledg'd, «© that ſome of them had facilitated the General's march 
ce by falling from Lambert, and others had barefaced advanced the King's Service 
% very much. 3 3 F 

After great deliberation upon all the particulars, and weighing tlie importance 
of complying with the General's advice in all things which his Conſcience and Ho- 


nour would permit, his Majeſty directed ſuch Letters and Declarations to be pre- 


pared, as ſhould be, in a good degree, ſuitable to the Wiſhes and Counſel of the 
General, and yet make the tranſaction of thoſe things which he did not like, the 
effect of the power of the Parliament, rather than of his Majeſty's approbation. 
And the confidence he had upon the general Election of honeſt and prudent Men, 
and in ſome particular Perſons, who, he heard, were already choſen, diſpoſed him 
to make a general reference of all things which he could not reſerveto himſelf, 
to the wiſdom of the Parliament, * 7 that they would not exact 
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1 
* 


more from him than he was willing to conſent to; ſince he knew well, that What. 
ever title They aſſum'd or He gave them, they muſt have another kind of Parlig. 
ment to confirm all that was done by them; without which They could not be 
ſafe, and contented, nor his Majeſty obliged. OY. 

The Advice for his Majeſty's remove out of Flanders preſently, was not un. 
grateful ; for he had reaſons abundant to be weary of it : yet he was without ar 
great inclination to Holland; where he had been as unkindly uſed as it was poſſible 

for any Gentlemar. to be. But beſides the Authority which the General's advice 
aefery'd to have, the truth is, his majeſty could remove no whither elle. France 
was equally excepted againſt, and equally diſagreeable to the King; and the wa 
thither muſt be through all the Spaniſh Dominions : Dunkirk was a place in man 
reſpects deſirable, becauſe it was in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, from whence he 
might Embark for England upon the ſhorteſt warning. And upon the firſt altera- 
tions in England, after the Peace between the two Crowns, the King had ſent to 
Lockhart, the Governour, and General of the Engliſh there, by a Perſon of Ho- 
nour, well known and reſpected by him, to invite him to his Service by the prof. 
pect he had of the Revolutions like to enſue (which probably could not but be 
advantageous to the King) and by the uncertainty of Zockhart's own condition 
upon any ſuch Alterations. 1 he Arguments were urged to him with clearne% 
and force enough, and all neceſlary offers made to perſwade him to declare for the 
King, and to receive his Majeſty into that Garriſon 3 which might be facilitated b 
his Majeſty's Troops, if he did not think his own Soldiers enough at his devotion: 
et he could not be prevailed with, urging “the Truſt he had receiv'd, and the 
« indecency of breaking it; though, he confeffed, “ there was ſuch a jealouſy 
<« of him in the Council of State; for his relation and alliance to Cromwell, that he 
& expected every day to be removed from that Command ; as ſhortly after he 
« was. Whether this refuſal proceeded from the punctuality of his Nature (for 
he was a Man of parts, and of honour) or from his jealouſy of the Garriſon, 
that they could not be diſpoſed by him ( for though he was exceedingly belov'd, 
and obey'd by them, yet they were all Engliſp- men, and he had none of his own 
Nation, which was the Scotiſh, but in his own Family) certain it is, that, at the 
ſame time he refuſed to treat with the King, he refuſed to accept the great offers 
made to him by the Cardinal; who had a high eſteem of him, and offer'd to make 
him Marſhal of France, with great appointments of Penſions and other Emoluments, 
if he would deliver Dunkirk, and Mardike into the hands of France; all which 
Overtures he rejected: ſo that his Majeſty had no place to reſort to preferable to 
Breda. 

The King was reſolv'd rather to make no mention of the Murtherers of his Fa- 
ther, than to pardon any of them, and except four, as was propoſed : but choſe 
rather to refer the whole conſideration of that Affair, without any reſtriction, to 

the Conſcience of the Parliament; yet with ſuch expreſſions, and deſcriptions, that 
they could not but diſcern that he truſted them in confidence that They would do 
Themſelves and the Nation right, in declaring their deteſtation of, and preparing 

vengeance for, that Parricide. And from the time that the ſecluded Members fate 

again with the Rump, there was good evidence piven that they would not leave 

that odious Murther unexamined and unpuniſhed ; which the more diſpoſed the 

King to depend upon their Virtue and Juſtice. 

When the Summons were ſent out to call the Parliament, there was no mention 

3 or thought of a Houſe of Peers; nor had the General intimated any ſuch thing to 
The Letters Sir John Greenvil; nor did Sir John himſelf, or Mr. Mordaunt, conceive that any 

| Frepared 9. of the Lords had a purpoſe to meet at firſt, but that all muſt depend upon the 

| e af Commons. However, the King thought not fit to paſs Them by, but to have a 

| whichthe Letter prepared as well for Them as for the Houſe of Commons; and like wiſe an- 
General ad- other to the Fleet; and another to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
viſed. Council of the City of London; who, by adhering to the General, were like to 

| 1 be add very much to his Authority. a 
Marquis of When all things were prepared, and peruſed, and approved by the Ring, which 
Carracena he reſolv'd to ſend by Sir John Greenvil to the General ( Greenvil's and Mordaunt's 
e that be in. being in Bruſſels being unknown; They, attending his Majeſty only in the Night 
© candles 7 at the Chancellor's Lodging, concealing themſelves from being taken notice of by 
1 any) his Majeſty viſited the Marquis of Carracena, and told him, “ that he inten- 


« rect bis Siſter „ ded the next day to go to Antwerp, and from thence to Breda, to ſpend wo or 
= | dave! | three 
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© three days with his Siſter the Princeſs of Orange; to whom the Dukes of York 

and Gloceſter were already gone, to acquaint her with the King's purpole ; and 

his Majeſty likewiſe, in confidence, inform'd him, © that there were ſome Perſons 

« come from England, who would not venture to come to Bruſſels, from whom 

« he expected ſome Propoſitions and Informations, which might prove beneficial 

« to him; which obliged him to make that 1 to confer with them. 

The Marquis ſeem'd to think That of little Moment; and faid, „that Don 
« Alonzo expected every day to receive aſſurance, that the Levellers would unite 
« themſelves to the King's Intereſt, upon more moderate Conditions than the 
« had hitherto made; but deſired his Majeſty, © that the Duke of York might haſten 
« his Journey into Spain, to receive the Command that was there reſerv'd for him; 
and the King deſired him, that the Forces he had promiſed for his Service, 

« might be ready againſt his return to be Embarked upon the firſt appearance of 
« a hopeful occaſion. So they parted; andhis Majeſty went the next day to Ant- 
werp, with that {mall retinue he uſed to Travel with. 

His departure was ſome hours earlier than the Marquis imagin'd ; and the reaſon The Spani. 
of it was this: In that Night, one Mr. William Galloway, an Jriſh young Man, Page ards deſign 20 
at that time to Don Alonzo de Cardinas, came to the Lord Chancellor's Lodgings, ſeiſe 1 * 
and finding his Secretary in his own Room, told him, he muſt needs ſpeak pre- 1 
« ſently with his Lord; for he had ſomething to impart to him that concern'd the 
King's life. The Chancellor, though at that time in Bed, order'd him to be 
admitted; and the poor man trembling told him, “ that his Lord Don Alonzo and 
« the Marquis of Carracena had been long together that Evening; and, that him- 

« {elf had overheard them ſaying ſomething of tending a Guard tò attend the King : 
„that, about an hour after, they parted ; and the Marquis ſent a paper to Don 
« Alonzo; who, when he went to Bed, laid it on his Table: that himſelf, who 
lay in his Maſter's Anti-Chamber, look'd into the Paper, when his Maſter was 
« in Bed; and, ſeeing what it was, had brought it to the Chancellor: It imported 
an Order to an Officer to attend the Ring with a Tory of Horſe, for a Guard 
wherever he went (a reſpect that never had been paid him before) but not to 
ſuffer him, on any terms, to go out of the Town. Aſſoon as the Chancellor had 
read the Order, he ſent his Secretary with it to the King ; who was in Bed like- 
wiſe; and his Majeſty having read it, the Secretary return'd it to Galloway; who 
went home, and laid it in its place upon his Maſter's Table. The King command- 
ed the Chancellor's Secretary ro call up his Majeſty's Querry, Sir William Armorer; 
and to him his Majeſty gave his Orders, charging him with ſecrecy, © that he 
ec would be gone at three of the Clock that Morning : and accordingly he went, 
attended by the Marquis of Ormond, Sir William Armorer, and two or three Ser- 
vants more. Between eight and nine that Morning, an Officer did come and in- 
quire for the King; but ir happen'd, by this ſeaſonable diſcovery, that his Ma- 
jeſty had made his eſcape ſome hours before, to the no ſmall Mortification, no 
doubt, of the Spaniſh Governour. 5 5 3 

Aſſoon as his Majeſty came into the States Dominions, which was about the The King goes 
midway between Antwerp and Breda, he deliver'd to Sir John Greenvil (Who at- e ards 
tended there incognito, that he might warrantably aver to the General, “ that he _ 2 
& had ſeen his Majeſty out of Flanders ) all thoſe diſpatches, which were prepared, ſohn Green. 
and dated, as from Breda, upon the ſame day in which he receiv'd them, and where vil be Teiters 
his Majeſty was to be that Night. The Copies of all were likewiſe deliver'd to prepared. 
him, that the General, upon peruſal thereof, might, without opening the Origi- 

nals, chooſe whether he would deliver them, if any thing was contain'd therein 
which he diſliked ; and his Majeſty referr'd it to him to proceed any other way, 
if, upon any alterations which ſhould happen, he thought fit to vary from his 
former Advice. 3 peed 
Sir John Greenvil, before his Departure, told the King, © that though he had no 
« order to propoſe it directly to his Majeſty ; yet he could aſſure him, it would be 
the moſt grateful and obliging thing his Majeſty could do towards the General, 
ce if he would give him leave to aſſure him, that, aſſoon as he came into England, 
e he would beſtow the Office of one of the Secretaries of State upon Mr. Morrice; 
* who was as well qualified for it, as any Man who had not been verſed in the 
“ knowledge of Forreign Affairs. One of thoſe places was then void by the Earl 
of Briſtol's becoming Roman Catholick, and thereupon reſigning the Signet; and 
his Majeſty was very glad to lay that obligation upon the General, and to gratify 
| Sfr 2 | a Perſon 


8 
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a Perſon who had ſo much credit with him, and had already given ſuch manifeſta. 
tion of his good Affection to his Majeſty, and directed him to give that Aſſurance 

Sir john to the General. With theſe diſpatches Sir John Greenvil, and Mr. Mordaunt, who 

Greenvil © Privately expected his return at Antwerp, made what haſte they could towards 

Mr. Mordant Eng land; and che King went that Night to Breda. The Letters which the Kin 


return 10. writ to the General, and to the Houſe of Commons, and the other Letters, with 


wo” Eng the Declaration, are here inferred in the terms they were ſent. 
and, 


428 


1 


To Our Truſiy and Well-beloved General Monk, to be by him communicated t5 


the Preſident , and Council of State, and to the Officers of the Armies under his 
Command. hs | 


Charles R. | 


The Letter of ( Truſty, and Well-beloved, We greet you well: It cannot be believ'd, but 
the King 10 c that We have been, are, and ever muſt be, as ſollicitous as We can, by all 
zbe General « endeavours to improve the Aſſections of Our good Subjects at home, and to 
en EP us procure the Aſſiſtance of Our Friends and Allies abroad, for the Recovery of 
that Right, which by the Laws of God and Man, is unqueſtionable; and of 
which We have been fo long diſpoſſeſſed by ſuch force, and with thoſe circum- 
ſtances, as We do not deſire to aggravate by any ſharp Expreſſions; but rather 
wiſh, that the memory of what is paſt, may be buried to the World. Thar 
We have more endeavour'd to prepare, and to improve the Affections of Our 
Subjects at home for Our Reſtorotion, than to procure Aſſiſtance from abroad 
to Invade either of Our Kingdoms, is as manifeſt to the World. And We 
cannot give a better evidence that We are ſtill of the ſame mind, than in This 
Conjuncture; when common reaſon muſt ſatisfy all Men, that We cannot be 
without Aſſiſtance from abroad, We chooſe rather to ſend to you, who have 
it in your power to prevent that ruin and deſolation which a War would brin 
upon the Nation, and to make the whole Kingdom owe the Peace, Happineſs, 
Security, and Glory it ſhall enjoy, to your Virtue ; and to acknowledge that 
your Armies have comply'd with their obligations, for which they were firſt 
raiſed, for the preſervation of the Proteſtant Religion, the Honour and Dignity 
of the King, the Privileges of Parliament, the Liberty and Property of the Sub- 
ject, and the fundamental Laws of the Land ; and that You have vindicated that 
Truſt, which others moſt perfidiouſly abuſed and betray'd. How much We 
te geſire, and reſolve to contribute to thoſe good Ends, will appear to You by Our 
© jncloſed Declaration; which We deſire you to cauſe to be publiſhed for the lu- 
formation and Satisfaction of all good Subjects, who do not deſire a farther effu- 
ſion of precious Chriſtian Blood, but to have their Peace and Security founded 
upon that which can only ſupport it, an Unity of Affections amongſt. Our teives, 
an equal Adminiſtration of Juſtice to Men, reſtoring Parliaments to a full capaci- 
- ty of providing for all that is amiſs, and the Laws of the Land to their due 
6 Veneration. | | 
« You have been your ſelves Witneſſes of ſo many Revolutions, and have had 
ſo much experience, how far any Power and Authority that is only aſſumed by 
paſſion and appetite, and not ſupported by Juſtice, is from providing for the 
Happineſs and Peace of the People, or from receiving any Obedience from them 
(without which no Government can provide for them) that you may very res. 
& ſonably believe, that God hath not been ſo wel] pleaſed with the Attempts that 
« have been made, ſince he hath uſually encreaſed the Confuſion, by giving all the 
« Succeſs that hath been deſired, and brought that to paſs without effect, which 
te the Deſigners have propoſed as the beſt means to ſettle and compoſe the Nation : 
and therefore We cannot but hope and believe, that you will concur with Us 
ce in the Remedy We have apply'd; which, in human Underſtanding, 15 only 
& proper for the ills We all groan under; and that you will make your lelves the 
5 lefſed Inſtruments to bring this bleſſing of Peace and Reconciliation upon Eng 
© and People, it being the uſual method in which Divine Providence delightetn 
c it ſelf, to uſe and ſanctify thoſe very means, which ill Men defign for the ſatis- 
« faction of private and particular Ends and Ambition, and other wicked pur- 
© poſes, to wholeſome and publick Ends, and to eſtabliſh that Good which s 
* moſt contrary to the Deſigners ; which is the greateſt manifeſtation of God's 


te peculiar kindneſs to a Nation that can be given in this World. How aA 
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4 reſolve to preſerve your Intereſts, and reward your Services, We ref 
« Declaration ; and We hope God will inſpire you to perform your Doty F "4 
« and to your Native Country; whoſe Happineſs cannot be ſeparated from each 
« other. 7 
We have intruſted Our Well-beloved Servant Sir John Greenvil. one 

« Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, to deliver this unto You, dis de 9.0 
« account of your reception of it, and to deſire You, in Our Name, that it ma 
« be publiſhed. And ſo We bid you farewel, * 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 4-14th of April 1660, in the twelfth year 
of Our Reign. 


To Our Truſty, and Mel. beloved, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
Charles R. 


& Truſty and Well-beloved, We greet you well : In theſe great and inſupport- he zettes 25 
« able Afflictions and Calamities, under which the poor Nation hath been fo long the Houſe of 
* exerciſed, and by which it is fo near exhauſted, We cannot think of a more na- Commons. 


* tural and proper Remedy, than to reſort to thoſe for Counſel and Advice, who 


« have ſeen and obſerv'd the firſt beginning of Our Miſeries, the progrels from 


“ bad to worſe, and the miſtakes and miſunderſtandings, which have been pro- 
« duced, and contributed to inconveniencies which were not intended; and after 
& ſo many Revolutions, and the obſervation of what hath attended them, are now 
« truſted by Our good Subjects ro repair the Breaches which are made, and to 
“ provide proper Remedies for thoſe Evils, and for the laſting Peace, Happineſs, 


and Security of the Kingdom. | 1 
“ We do aſſure You upon Our Royal word, that none of Our Predeceſſors have 


“ had a greater eſteem of Parliaments, than We have in Our judgement, as well 


&« as from Our obligation; We do believe them to be ſo vital a part of the Con- 
« ſtitution of the Kingdom, and fo neceſſary for the Government of it, that We 
ce well know neither Prince nor People can be in any tolerable degree happy 
« without them; and therefore you may be confident, that We ſhall always look 


upon their Counſels, as the beſt We can receive; and ſhall be as tender of their 
« Privileges, and as careful to preſerve and protect them, as of that which is moſt 


* near to Our Self, and moſt neceſſary for Our own preſervation. 

“ And as this is Our opinion of Parliaments, that their Authority is moſt neceſ- 
© fary for the Government of the Kingdom; fo We are moſt confident, that you 
believe, and find, that the preſervation of the King's Authority is as neceſſary for 
© the preſervation of Parliaments ; and that it is not the Name, but the right Con- 
* ſitution of them, which can prepare and apply proper Remedies for thoſe Evils 
which are grievous to the People, and which can thereby eſtabliſh their Peace 
: and Security. And therefore We have not the leaſt doubt, but that you will be 
Jas tender in, and as jealous of, any thing that may infringe Our Honour, or im- 
pair Our Authority, as of your own Liberty and Property; which is beſt pre- 

* ſery'd by preſerving the other. 3 8 
„ How far We have truſted you in this great Affair, and how much it is in 
* your Power to reſtore the Nation to all that it hath loſt, and to redeem it from 
6 any infamy it hath undergone, and to make the King and People as happy as 
: they ought to be; you will find by Our incloſed Declaration; a Copy of which 
© We have likewiſe ſent to the Houſe of Peers: and you will eaſily believe, that 
% We would not voluntarily, and of Our Self, have repoſed ſo gteat a Truſt in 
you, but upon an entire Confidence that you will not abuſe it, and that you will 
Proceed in fuch a manner, and with ſuch due conſideration of Us who have truſt- 
* ed You, that We ſhall not be aſhamed of declining other Aſſiſtance (which We 


et 


* for the Evils We would be freed from; nor ſorry, that We have bound up Our 


- Own Intereſts ſo entirely with that of Our Subjects, as that We refer it to the 
ſame Perſons to take care of Us, who are truſted co provide for Them. We 
look upon You as wiſe and diſpaſſionate Men, and good Patriots, who will raiſe 
up thoſe Banks and Fences which hvae been caſt down, and who will moſt rea- 
n ſonably hope, that the ſame proſperity will again ſpring from thoſe Roots, from 
-- Which it hath heretofore and always grown; nor can We apprehend that you 
| Tritt « will 


cc 


have aſſurance of ) and repairing to You for more natural and proper Remedies 
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The King's 
Declaration. c land, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all Our loving Subjects of what Degree 


« will propoſe any thing to Us, or expect any thing from Us, but what We 0 


cc 38 ready to r as Vou to receive. 


ef You defire the Advancement and Propagation of the Proteſtant Religion 
« We have, by Our conſtant profeſſion, and practice of it, given ſufficient Teſti. 
“ mony ro the world, that neither the Unkindneſs of thoſe of the ſame Faith to- 
« wards Us, nor the Civilites and Obligations from thoſe of a contrary profeſſion 


„ (of both which We have had an abundant Evidence) could in the leaſt de. 


« oree ſtartle Us, or make Us ſwerve from it; and nothing can be propoſed 

N 5 Propote 
*© ro manifeſt Our Zeal and Affection for it, to which We will not readily con- 
„ ſent. And We hope, in due time, Our Self to propoſe ſomewhat to You 
« for the Propagation of it, that will ſatisfy the world, that We have always 
e made it both Our care and Our ſtudy, and have enough obſerv'd what is moſt 
& like to bring diſadvantage to it. 

e If You defire ſecurity for thoſe who, in theſe Calamitous times, either wil. 
c fully or weakly have tranſgrefled thoſe bounds which were preſcribed, and have 
<« invaded each others Rights, We have left ro provide for their Security and [n- 
c demnity, and in ſuch a way, as you ſhall think juſt and reaſonable; and by 
& a juſt computation of what Men have done, and ſuffer'd, as near as is poſſible, 
« to take care that all Men be ſatisfied ; which is the ſureſt way to ſuppreſs, and 
c extirpate all ſuch Uncharitableneſs and Animoſity, as might hereafter ſhake and 


f * 


ee 


<« threaten that Peace, which for the preſent might ſeem eſtabliſhed. If there be a 
crying Sin, for which the Nation may be involv'd in the infamy that attends it, 


« We cannot doubt but that you will be as ſollicitous to redeem it, and vindicate 
ec the Nation from that Guilt and Infamy, as We can be. 
ce If You defire that Reverence and Obedience may be paid to the fundamental 


Laus of the Land, and that Juſtice may be equally an dimpartially adminiſter'dto 


cc all Men, it is that which We deſire to be ſworn to Our Self, and that all Perſons 
ce in Power and Authority ſhould be ſo roo. RS : | 

& In a word, there is nothing that you can propoſe that may make the Kingdom 
« happy, which We will not contend with You to compaſs; and upon this Con- 
c fidence and Aſſurance, We have thought fit to {end you this Declaration, that 
« you may, as much as is poſſible, at this diſtance, fee Our Heart; which, when 
« God ſhall bring Us nearer together (as We hope he will do ſhortly) will appear 
ce to you very e e to what We have profeſſed; and We hope, that We have 
« made that right Chriſtian uſe of our Affliction, and that the obſervation and ex- 
& perience We have had in other Countries, have been ſuch, as that We, and, 
« We hope, all Our Subjects, ſhall be the better for what We have ſeen and 
„ | | 

« We ſhall add no more, but Our Prayers to Almighty God, that he will fo 
ce bleſs your Counſels, and direct your Endeavours, that his Glory and Worſhip 


ce may be provided for; and the Peace, Honour, and Happineſs of the Nation, 


te may be eſtabliſh'd upon thoſe foundations which can beſt ſupport it. And ſo We 
ze bid you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 4-14 day of April 1660, n the twelfth year 
of Our Reign. 


His Majeſty's Declaration. 


Charles R. 3 
© Charles, by the Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 


« or Quality ſoever, Greeting. If the general diſtraction, and confuſion, W ich 
<« is ſpread over the whole as 43 doth not awaken all Men to a deſire, and 
« longing, that thoſe Wounds which have ſo many years together been kept bleeds 
c ing, may be bound up, all We can ſay will be to no purpoſe. However, after 
« this long ſilence, We have thought ir Our Duty to declare, how much We deſire 
<« to contribute thereuntot and that, as We can never give over the hope, in good 
« time, to obtain the poſſeſſion of that Right, which God and Nature hath made 
« Our due; ſo We do make it Our daily Suit to the Divine Providence, that he 
<« will, in compaſſion to Us, and Our Subjects, after ſo long Miſery and Sufferings 
«« remit, and put Us into a quiet, and peaceable Poſſeſſion of that Our — 1 


N 
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« with as little blood and damage to Our People as is poſſible; nor do VVe deſire 
« more to enjoy what is Ours, than that all Our Subjects ma enjoy what 
« by Law is Theirs, by a full and entire adminiſtration of Juſtice t roughout the 
« Land, and by extending Our Mercy where it is wanted and deſery'd 

« And to the end that fear of puniſhment may not engage any conſcious to 

« themſelves of what is paſt, to a perſeverance in Guilt for the future, by oppo- 
« ſing the quiet and happineſs of their Country, in the Reſtoration both of Kin 
« and Peers, and People, to their juſt, ancient, and fundamental Rights; We 
do by theſe preſents declare, that We do grant a free and general Pardon, which 
We are ready, upon demand, to pals under Our Great Seal of England, to all 
„Our Subjects of what Degree or Quality ſoever, who within forty days after 
the publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold upon this Our Grace and favour, and ſhall 
« by any Publick Act declare their doing ſo, and that they return to the Loyalty 
« and Obedience of good Subjects; excepting only ſuch Perſons as ſhall here- 
« after be excepted by Parliament. Thoſe only excepted, let all Our Subjects, 
* how Faulty ſoever, rely upon the word of a King, ſolemnly given by this pre- 
« ſent Declaration, that no Crime whatſoever committed againſt Us, or Our Royal 
„Father, before the publication of this, ſhall ever riſe in judgement, or be 
«© brought in queſtion, againſt any of them, to the leaſt indamagement of them, 
„either in their Lives, Liberties, or Eſtates, or (as far forth as lies in Our 
«© power) ſo much as to the prejudice of their Reputations, by any reproach, or 
« terms of diſtinction from the reſt of Our beſt Subjects; We deſiring, and or- 
« daining, that henceforward all Notes of diſcord, ſeparation, and difference of 
« Parties, be utterly aboliſh'd among all our Subjects; whom we invite and con- 
« jure to a perfect Union among themſelves, under Our Protection, for the Re- 
ſettlement of Our juſt Rights, and Their's, in a free Parliament; by which, 
« upon the word of a King, we Will be adviſed. 9 85 

« And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the Times, have produced 
« ſeveral opinions in Religion, by which Men are engaged in Parties and Animo- 

« fities againſt each other; which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a freedom 
« of converſation, will be compoſed, or better underſtood ; We do declare a Li- 
« berty to tender Conſciences; and that no Man ſhall be diſquieted, or called in 
„ queſtion, for differences of opinion in matters of Religion which do not diſturb 
« the Peace of the Kingdom; and that We ſhall be ready to conſent to ſvch an 
Act of Parliament, as, upon mature deliberation, ſhall be offer'd to Us, for 
« the full granting that Indulgence. : 

« And becauſe of the continued diſtractions of fo many years, and ſo many and 
« great Revolutions, many Grants and Purchaſes of Eſtates have been made to 
« and by many Officers, Soldiers, and Others, who are now poſſeſſed of the ſame, 

“ and who may be liable to Actions at Law, upon ſeveral Titles; We are like- 

« wiſe willing that all ſuch differences, and all things rellating to ſuch Grants, 

« Sales, and Purchaſes, ſhall be determin'd in Parliament; which can beſt pro- 
4 vide for the juſt ſatisfaction of all Men who are concern'd. 

And We do farther declare, that We will be ready to conſent to any Ack 
« or Acts of Parliament to the purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the full ſatisfaction of 
e all Arrears due to the Officers and Soldiers of the Army under the Command of 
„General Monk; and that they ſhall be receiv'd into Our Service upon as good 
« pay, and conditions, as they now enjoy. 
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Given under Our Sign Manual, and Privy Signet, at Our Court at Breda, the 
4-14th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 


Charles R. | 


Right Truſty and Right Well-beloved Couſins, and Right Truſty and Well- Eis Majeſty's 
te beloved Couſins, and Truſty and Right Well- beloved; We greet you well. Teiter to the 
« We cannot have a better reaſon to promiſe Our ſelf an end of Our common Suf. u, Lords. 
© ferings and Calamities, and that Our own juſt Power and Authority will, with 
© God's bleſſing be reſtored to Us, than that You are again acknowledged to have 
& that Authority and juriſdiction which hath always belonged to you by your Birth, 
“ and the fundamental Laws of the Land: and We have thought it very fit and 
* ſafe for Us to call to you for your Help, in the Compoſing the confounding 
* diſtempers and diſtractions of at Is a. in which Your Sufferings are next 

1442 | **"-t0 


His Majeſty's 
Tetter to the 
Fleet. 
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The HISTORY Book XVI. 
to thoſe We have undergone Our ſelf ; and therefore You cannot but be the 
moſt proper Counſellors for femoving thoſe Miſchiefs, and for preventing the 
like for the future. How great a Truſt We repoſe in You, for the procuring 
and eſtabliſhing a bleſſed Peace and Security for the Kingdom; will appear to 
you by Our inclofed Declaration; which Truſt, We are moſt confident you will 
diſcharge with that Juſtice, and Wiſdom, that becomes you, and muſt always 
be expected from you; and that, upon your experience how one violation ſuc. 
ceeds another, when the known Relations and Rules of Juſtice are once tran. 
preſſed, you will be as jealous for the Rights of the Crown, and for the Honour 
of your King, as for Your ſelves: and then you cannot but diſcharge your 
Truſt with good Succeſs, and provide for, and eſtabliſh the Peace, Happineſs, 
and Honour of King, Lords, and Commons, upon that foundation which can 
only ſupport it; and We ſhall be all happy in each other; and as the whole 


Kingdom will bleſs God for You all, ſo we ſhall hold our ſelf obliged in an e- 


ſpecial manner to thank You in particular, according to the Affection You ſhall 
expreſs towards Us. We need the lets enlarge to you upon this Subject, be- 
caufe We have likewiſe writ to the Houſe of Commons ; which We ſuppoſe 
they will communicate to you. And We pray God to bleſs your joynt Endea- 


* yours for the good of Us all. And ſo we bid you very heartily farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 4-14th day of April, 1660, in the twelſth year 
of Our Reign. ts . 


. To Our Truſty and Well-beloved General Monk, and General Montague, Gene- 
rals at Sea, to be communicated to the Fleet. | 


Charles R . 


cc Truſty and Well-beloved, We greet you well. It is no ſmall comfort to 


ec 


cc 
cc 


ct 


cc 


Us, after ſo long and great Troubles and Miſeries, which the whole Nation 
hath groaned under; and after ſo great Revolutions, which have till increaſ- 
ed thoſe Miſeries, to hear that the Fleet, and Ships, which are the Walls of 
the Kingdom, are put under the Command of two Perſons ſo well diſpoſed to, 
and concern'd in, the Peace and Happineſs of the Kingdom, as We believe 
Vou to be; and that the Officers and Sea-men under your Command, are 
more inclined to return to their duty to Us, and put a period to theſe diſtem- 
pers and diſtractions, which have ſo impoveriſh'd, and diſhonour'd the Na- 
tion, than to widen the Breach, and to raiſe their Fortunes by rapine and vio- 
lence ; which gives Us great encouragement and hope, that God Almighty 
will heal the Wounds by the ſame Plaiſter that made the fleſh raw; that he 
will proceed in the ſame Method in pouring his Bleſſings upon Us, which he 
was pleaſed to uſe, when he began to aMict us; and that the manifeſtation of 
the good Affection of the Fleet and Sea-men towards Us, and the Peace of the 
Nation, may be the Prologue to that Peace, which was firſt interrupted by the 
Miſtake and Miſunderſtanding of their Predeceſſors; which would be ſuch a 
Bleſſing upon Us all, that We ſhould not be leſs delighted with the manner, 
than the matter of it. _ | 

&« In this hope and confidence, We have ſent the incloſed Declaration to you; 
by which you may diſcern, how much We are willing to contribute towards the 
obtaining the general and Publick Peace: in which, as no Man can be more, 
or ſo much, concern'd, ſo no Man can be more ſollicitous for it. And We do 
earneſtly deſire you, that you will cauſe the ſaid Declaration to be publiſhed 
to all the Officers and Seamen of the Fleet; to the end, that they may plainly 
diſcern, how much we have put it into their power to provide for the Peace 
and Happineſs of the Nation, who have always been underſtood by them to be 
the beſt and moſt proper Counſellors for thoſe good ends : and You are likewiſe 
farther to declare to them, that We have the ſame gracious purpoſe towards 


Them, which We have exprefſed towards the Army at Land; and will be as 


ready to provide for the payment of all Arrears due to them, and for reward- 
ing them according to their ſeveral Merits, as We have expreſſed to the other 3 
and We will always take ſo particular a care of them and their Condition, a5 


ſhall manifeſt Our kindneſs towards them. Arid ſo depending upon God's 
Bleſſing, 


|. = — © 
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« Bleſſing, for infuſing thoſe good Reſolutions into Your, and Their Hearts, which 
« are beſt for Us all We bid you farewel. 


* 
8 6 * 


Given at our Court at Breda, this 414th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth 
year of Our Reign: | 


To Our Truſty and Mili beloved the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council, 
of Our City of London. | 


Charles R. | 
« Truſty and Well-beloved, We greet you well. In theſe great Revolutions. _. 
« of late, happen'd in that Our Kingdom, to the wonder and amazement of all the £9 0” 
world, there is none that We have Jook'd upon with more comfort, than the Lord Mh = 
« ſo frequent and publick manifeſtations of their Affections to Us in the City of and Aldermen 
d London; Which hath exceedingly raiſed Our Spirits, and which, no doubt, hath ite City of 
« proceeded from the Spirit of God, and his extraordinary Mercy to the Nation; London. 
d which hath been encouraged by You, and your good Example, to aſſert that 
« Government under which it hath, ſo many hundred years, enjoyed as great feli- 
« ciry as any Nation in Europe; and to diſcountenance the Imaginations of thoſe 
« who would ſubject Our Subjects to a Government they have not yet deveiſd, and, 
« to fatisfy the pride and ambition of a few ill Men, would introduce the moſt Ar- 
« hitrary and Tyrannical Power that was ever yet heard of, How long We have 
« all ſuffer'd under thoſe and the like devices, all the world takes notice, to the 
« no ſmall reproach of the Engliſh Nation; which We hope is now providing for 
« irs own Security and Redemption, and will be no longer bewitched by thoſe 
« Inventions. EO 
e How defirous We are to contribute to the obtaining the Peace and Happi- 
« neſs of our Subjects without effuſion of blood; and how far We are from deſir- 
« ing to recover what belongs to Us by a War, if it can be otherwiſe done, will 
« appear to you by the incloſed Declaration, which, together with this Our Let- 
« ter, We have intruſted Our Right Truſty and Wel;-beloved Couſin, the Lord 
« Vitcount Mordaunt, and Our Truſty and Well-beloved Servant, Sir John Green- 
vil Knight, one of the Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, to deliver to you; to 
« the end that You, and all the reſt of Our good Subjects of that Our City of Lon- 
« don (to whom We defire it ſhould be publiſhed) may know, how far We are 
« from the deſire of revenge, or that the Peace, Happinels, and Security of the 
« Kingdom, ſhould be raiſed upon any other foundation than the affections and 
« hearts of Our Subj: &s, and their own Conſents. WO, 
„We have not the leaſt doubt of your juſt ſenſe of theſe Our Condeſcenſions, 
4 or of your Zeal to advance and promote the ſame good end, by diſpoſing allMen 
« to meer Us with the ſame affection and tenderneſs, in reſtoring the fundamen- 
d tal Laws to that Reverence that is due to them, and upon the preſervation 
« whereof all our happineſs depends. And you will have no reaſon to doubt 
« of enjoying your full ſhare in that happineſs, and of the improving it by our 
« particular affection to you. It is very natural for all Men to do afl the good 
« they can for their Native Country, and to advance the honour of it ; and as 
« We have that full Aﬀection for the Kingdom in general, ſo We would not 
obe thought to be without ſome Extraordinary kindneſs for Our Native City in 
& in that particular; which We ſhall manifeſt on all occaſions, not only by re- 
© newing their Charter, and confirming all thoſe Privileges which they have re- 
et ceiv'd from Our Predeceſſors, but 4 adding and granting any new Favours, 
4 which may advance the Trade, Wea th, and Honour of that Our Native City ; 
« for which We will be ſo ſollicitous, that We doubt not but that it will, in due 
s time, receive ſome Benefit and Advantage in all thoſe reſpects, even from Our 
« own obſervation and experience abroad. And We are molt confident, We 
& ſhall never be diſappointed in Our expeQation of all poſſible Service from your 


« Affections: And fo We bid you farewel. 
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Given at Our Court at Breda, the 4-14th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth 
year of Our Reign. 
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Book XVI. 
Sir John The two Gentlemen lately mention'd to have been with the King, return'd to 
Greenvil ar- Lyndon before the defeat of Lambert, and a full week before the Parliament was to 
3 0 begin. The General, upon the peruſal of the Copies of the ſeveral diſpatches, liked 
communicates Al very well. And it ought to be remember'd for his honour, that from this time 
the Letters 10 he behaved himſelf with great affection towards the King; and though he was of. 
the General. fer'd all the Authority that Cromwell had enjoyed, and the Title of King, he uſed 
The Generap; All his endeavours to promote and advance the Intereſt of his Majelty : yer he a; 
behaviourafter carefully retained the Secret, and did not Communicate to any Perſon living (Mr. 
that time, Morrice only excepted) that he had receiv'd any Letter from the King, till the very 

minute that he preſented it to the Houſe of Commons. | 
Declarations There happen'd at the ſame time a concurrence, which much facilitated the rear 
of te Xx work in hand. Por ſince a great obſtruction that hinder'd the Univerſal conſent 
— © bf to call in the King, was the Conſcience of the perſonal injuries, incivilities, re. 
Bui Ven bf proachful, and barbarous uſage, which all the Royal Party had ſuſtain'd, and the 
fell. Apprehenſion that their Animoſities were ſo great, that, notwithſtanding all Adts 
of Pardon and Indemnity granted by the King, all opportunities would be em. 
braced for ſecret revenge, and that They who had been kept under, and oppreſ. 
ſed for near twenty years, would for the future uſe the power they could not be 
without upon the King's Reſtoration, with extreme Licence and Inſolence; to 
obviate this too reaſonable imagination, ſome diſcreet Perſons of the King's Party 
cauſed a Declaration to be prepared; in which (after their acknowledgements 
and thanks to the General, © for having, next under the Divine Providence, ſo 
far conducted theſe Nations towards a happy recovery of their Laws, and An- 
** cient Government) they ſincerely profeſſed, that they reflected on their paſt 
„ Sufferings as from the hand of God; and therefore did not cheriſh any violent 
* thoughts or inclinations againſt any Perſons whatſoever, who had been any way 
„ inſtrumental in them; and that, if the indiſcretion of any particular Perſons 
e ſhould tranſport them to Expreſſions contrary to this their general Senſe, they 
*< utterly diſclaimed them. They farther promiſed, © by their quiet and peace- 
able behaviour, to teſtify their ſubmiſſion to the Council of State, in expecta- 
tion of the future Parliament; on whole wiſdom, they truſted, God would give 
« {ach a Bleſſing, as might produce a perfect Settlement both in Church and State. 
And laſtly they declared, that, as the General had not choſen the ſandy foun- 
« dations of Self Government, but the firm Rock of National Intereſt, whereon 
to frame a ſettlement, ſo it was their hope and prayer, that, when the building 
« ſhould come to be raiſed, it might not, like Rome, have the beginning in the 
blood of Brethren ; nor, like Babel, be interrupted by confuſion of Tongues ; 
*© but that all might ſpeak one Language, and be of one Name; that all mention 
of Parties and Factions, and all Rancor and Animoſities may be thrown in, and 
e buried, like Rubbiſh under the Foundation. N 
Theſe profeſſions, or to the ſame purpoſe, under the Tittle of a Declaration of 
the Nobility, and Gentry, and Clergy, that had ſerved the late King, or his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, or adhered to the Royal Party in ſuch a City or County, which was 
named, were Sign'd by all the confiderable Perfons therein ; as This that we have 
here mention'd, was ſubſcribed by your Numbers in and about the Cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter ; and fo were ſeveral others from other places; and then all 
Printed with their Names, and publiſhed to the View of the world; which were 
reciev'd with great joy, and did much allay theſe jealouſies, which obſtructed the 
confidence that was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a good Underſtanding between them. 
The Affairs of Nothing hath been of late ſaid of Ireland; which waited upon the dictates of the 
Ireland for Governing Party in England with the ſame giddineſs. The Jriſh, who would now 
ſeme years pa have been glad to have redeem'd their paſt Miſcarriages and Madneſs by doing 
il this time. Service for the King, were under as ſevere a Captivity, and compleat Mitery, as 
the worſt of their Actions had deſerv'd, and indeed as they were capable of under- 
going. After near one hundred thouſand of them Tranſported into Forreign parts, 
for the Service of the two Kings of France and Spain, few of whom were alive after 
ſeven years, and after double that Number conſumed by the Plague and Famine, 
and Severities exerciſed upon them in their own Country; the remainder of them 
) had been by Cromwell (who could not find a better way of extirpation) tranſplant- 
6 ed into the moſt inland, barren, deſolate, and mountanious part of che Province 
of Conaught ;, and it was lawful for any Man to kill any of the Jriſp, who were 


found in any place out of thoſe precincts which were aſſign'd to them N 78 
| | ircuit. 
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Circuit. Such a proportion of Land was allotted to every Man as the Protector 
thought competent for them; upon which they were to give formal Releaſes of all 
their pretences and titles to any Lands in any other Provinces, of which they had 
been depriv'd; and if or refuſed to give ſuch Releaſes, they were ſtill depriv'd 
of what they would not Releaſe, without any reaſonable hope of ever being re- 
ing reſtored to it; and left to ſtarve within the Limits preſcribed to them; out of 
which they durſt not withdraw; and They who did adventure, were without all 
remorſe proſecuted by the Engliſþ, aſſoon as they were diſcover'd : ſo that very 
few refaled to ſign thoſe Releaſes, or other Acts which were demanded ; upon 
which the Lords and Gentlemen, had ſuch Aſſignments of Lands made to them, 
as in ſome degree were proportionable to their Qualities ; which fell out leſs miſ- 
chievouſly to thoſe who were of that Province, who came to enjoy ſome part of 
what had been their own; bur to thoſe who were driven thither out of other Pro- 
vinces, it was little leſs deſtructive than if they had nothing; it was fo long before 
they could ſettle themſelves, and by Husbandry raiſe any thing out of their Lands 
to ſupport their Lives: yet neceſſity obliged them to acquielcence, and to be in 
ſome ſort induſtrious; fo that at the time to which we are now arriv'd, they were 
ſertled, within the Limits preſcribed, in a condition of living ; though even the 
hard Articles which had been granted, were not punctually obſerv'd to them; but 
their proportions reſtrain'd, and leflen'd by ſome pretences of the Engliſh, under 
ſome former Grants, or other Titles; to all which they found it neceſſary to ſub- 
mit, and were compell'd to enjoy what was left, under all the marks and brand 
which ever accompanied a Conquer'd Nation; which reproach the Jriſh had taken 
ſo heavily from the Earl of Srrafford, when they were equally free With the Eng- 
liſh, who had ſubdued them, that they made it part of that Charge upon which he 
| loſt his Life. 1 . | | 

Upon the recalling, and tame Submiſſion of Harry Cromwell to the Rump-Par- 


liament, aſſoon as his Brother Richard was depoſed, the Factions encreaſed in Jre- 
land to a very great height, as well among the Soldiers and Officers of the Army, 


as in the Council of State, and amongſt the Civil Magiſtrates. The Lord Broghill, 
who was Preſident of Munſter, and of a very great intereſt, and influence upon that 
whole Province, though he had great warinels in diſcovering his Inclinations, as he 
had great guilt to reſtrain them, yet hated Lambert ſo much, that he leſs feared the 


King; and ſo wiſhed for a ſafe opportunity to do his Majeſty Service; and he had 


a good Poſt, and a good Party to concur with him, when he ſhould call upon them, 
and think fit to declare. 


Sir Charles Coot, who was Preſident of Conaught, and had a good Command, and 


Intereſt in the Army, was a Man of leſs Guilt, and more . and impatience 
to ſerve the King. He ſent over Sir Arthur Forbes, a Scotiſh 

Affection to the King, and good Intereſt in the Province of U/ſter, where he was an 
Officer of Horſe. This Gentleman Sir Charles Coot ſent to Bruſſels to the Marquis 
of Ormond, © that he might aſſure his Majeſty of his Affection and Duty; and that 
« if his Majeſty would vouchſafe himſelf to come into Ireland, he was confident the 
4 whole Kingdom would declare for him: that though the preſent Power in Exg- 
© [and had remov'd all the ſober Men from the Government of the State, in Ireland, 


under the Character of Presbyterians ; and had put Ludlow, Corbet, and others 


< of the King's Judges in their places; yet they were ſo generally odious to the 
“% Army as well as to the People, that they could ſeiſe upon their Perſons, and 
the very Caſtle of Dublin, when they ſhould judge it convenient. 


Sir Arthur Forbes arriv'd at Bruſſels, before the King had any aſſurance or con- : 


fident hope of the, General, and when few Men oye his Fortune better than 
deſperate : ſo that, if what Sir Arthur propoſed (Which was kept very ſecret) had 
been publiſh'd, moſt Men about the Court would have been very ſollicitous for 
his Majeſty's going into Jreland. But his Majeſty well knew that that unhappy 
Kingdom muſt infallibly wait upon the fate of England; and therefore he reſolv'd 
to attend the viciſſitudes there; which, in his own thoughts, he ſtill believ d would 
produce ſomewhat, in the end, of which he ſhould have the benefit; and diſſmiſ- 
ſed Sir Arthur Forbes with ſuch Letters and Commiſſions as he defired ; who there- 
upon return'd for Ireland; where he found the State of Affairs very much alter'd 


lince his departure. For upon the Defeat of Lambert, and General Mork's maxch- 
ing towards London, the Lord Broghil, and Sir Charles Coot, notwithſtanding the 


alouſy that was between them, joyn'd with ſuch other Perſons who were Fresby- 
| Uuuuu 2 | terians, 


entleman of good 
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Houſe of Sir 
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terians, and tho they had been always againſt the King, yet they all concurr'g in 
ſeiſing upon the Perſons who had been put in by Lambert, or the Rump-Parliament, 
and {ubmitred to the Orders of General Monk, the rather, becauſe they did ima. 
gine that he intended to ſerve the King; and ſo, by the time that the Parliament was 
ro meet at Weſtminſter, all things were ſo well diſpoſed in Ireland, that it was evi- 
dent they would do whatſoever the General and the Parliament (Who they preſu- 

The Parliz. med would be of one mind) ſhould order them to do. 
ment men I be Parliament met upon the five and t Wentieth * of April; of which the Ge- 
April 25. neral was returned a Member, to ſerve as Knight of the Shire forthe County of 
Fir Har bot- Devon; Sir Harbottle Grimſtone was choſen Speaker, who had been a Member of 
A the Long Parliament, and continued, rather than concurr'd, with them till after 
Fee. "ou the 2 of the Iſſe of Wight ; where he was one of the Commiſſioners ſent to 
Treat with the King, and behav'd himſelf fo well, that his Majeſty was well ſa⸗ 
tisfied with him; and after his return from thence, he preſſed the acceptance of the 
King's Conceſſions; and was therupon inthe Number of thoſe who were by force 
excluded the Houſe. His Election to be Speaker at this time was contriv'd by 
thoſe who meant well to the King, and he ſubmitted to it out of a hope and con- 
Their firſt fidence that the deſigns it was laidzfor would ſucceed. They begun chiefly with bit- 
_ Proceedings. ter Invectives againſt the Memory of Cromwell, as an odious and perjur'd Tyratit, 
with Execrations upon the unchriſtian Murther of the late King. And in theſe ge- 
nerals they ſpent the firſt days of ſitting; no Man having the Courage, how Loy- 
tal ſoever their wiſhes were, to mention his Majeſty, till they could make a diſco- 
very what mind the General was of; who could only protect fuch a Propoſition 
from being penal to the Perſon that made it, by the former Ordinances of the Rump- 
Parliament. 3 * 5 
May the frft, After the General had well ſurvey'd the temper of the Houſe, upon the firſt of 
the Genral May he came into the Houle, and told them, „one Sir John Greenvil, who was 
4% aints the « à Servant of the King's had brought hima Letter from his Majeſty; which he had 
Grechvil': in his hand, but would not preſume to open it without Their direction; and 
ringing him that the ſame Gentleman was at the door, and had a Letter to the Houſe : which 
Letter from was no ſooner ſaid, than with a general Acclamation he was called for; and be- 
the Kin ing brought to the Bar, he ſaid, that he was commanded by the King his Ma- 
— A Ives: &« ſter, having been lately with him at Breda. to deliver that Letter to the Houſe: 
7 vhich he was ready to do; and fo, giving it by the Serjeant to be deliver'd to the 


und delivers f 
zbe Teuer 10 Speaker, he withdrew. 


#be Fouſe of The Houſe immediately call'd to have both Letters read, that to the General, 
Commons. and that to the Speaker; which being done, the Declaration was as greedily call'd 
and the De. for, and read. And from this time Charles Stuart was no more heard of: and ſo 
claration univeſal a Joy was never ſeen within thoſe Walls; and though there were ſome 
read. Members there, who were nothing delighted with the temper of the Houſe, nor 
with the Argument of it, and probably had malice enough to make within them- 
ſelves the moſt execrable wiſhes, yet they had not the hardineſs to appear leſs tranſ- 
ported than the reſt ; who, nor deferring it one Moment, and without one contra- 
dicting Voice, appointed a Committe to prepare an Anſwer to his Majeſty's 
A commi nee Letter, expreſſing the great and joyful ſenſe the Houſe had of his gracious Offers, 
pointed to and their humble and hearty thanks for the ſame, and with Profeſſions of their Loy- 
9 alty and Duty to his Majeſty; and that the Houſe would give a ſpeedy Anſwer 

f to his Majeſty's gracious Propoſals. They likewiſe Order'd, at the ſame time, 
 AltOrder'd that both his Majeſty's Letters, that to the Houſe, and that to the General, with 
# be printed. his Majeſty's Declaration therein incloſed, and the Reſolution of the Houle there- 

upon, ſhould be forthwith Printed and Publiſhed, . 

Sir ]. Green- This kind of Reception was beyond what the beſt affected, nay, even the 
vil delivers King, could expect or hope; and all that follow'd went in the ſame pace. The 
abe Letter 10 Lords, when they ſaw what Spirit the Houſe of Commons was poſſeſſed of, would 
ibe — of not loſe Their ſhare of Thanks, but made haſt into their Houſe without excluding 
4 1% any who had been ſequeſter'd from fitting there for their Delinquency; and then 
Mayor, Oc. they receiv'd likewiſe the Letter from Sir John Greenvil which his Majeſty had di- 
receive their rected to them; and they receiv'd it with the ſame Duty and acknowledgement. 
Leners with The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, were likwiſe tranſported with 
=> 1 72 el the King's goodneſs towards them, and with the Expreſſions of his Royal Clemen- 
8 Army and CY 3 andenter'd into cloſe Deliberation, what return they ſhould make to him to 


Fleet. manifeſt their Duty and Gratitude. And the Officers of the Army, and Fleet 1 ** 


EKNeceiv' d with 
uui ver ſal Joy. 
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the ſight of the Letters to their Generals, and his Majeſty's Declaration, thought 
themielves highly honout'd, in that they were look'd upon as good Inſtruments 
of his Majeſty's Reſtoration; and made thoſe Vows, and publiſh'd ſuch Declarati— 
ons ftheir Loyalty and Duty, as their Generals cauſed to be provided for them: 
which they ſign'd with the loudeſt alacrity, And the truth is, the General ma- 
naged the Buſineſs, which he now own'd himſelf ro have undertaken, with won— 
derful prudence and dexterity. And as the nature and humour of his Officers was 
well known to him, ſo he remov'd ſuch from their Commands whole Affections 
he ſuſpected, and conferr'd their places upon others, of whom he was moſt aſſu— 
red. In a word, there was either real Joy in the Hearts of all Men, or at leaſt 
their Countenance appear'd ſuch as if they were glad at Heart. 

The Committee who were appointed by the Houle of Commons to prepare an 
Anſwer to the King's Letter, found it hard to ſatisfy all Men, who were well con- 
rented that the King ſhould be invited to return: bur ſome thought, that the Guilt 
of the Nation did require leſs precipitation than was like to be uſed ; and that the 
Treaty ought firſt to be made with the King, and Conditions of Security agreed on, 
before his Majeſty ſhould be receiv'd. Many of thoſe, who had conferr'd rogether 
before the meeting of the Parliament, had deſign'd ſome Articles to be prepared, 
according to the Model of thoſe at Killing worth, in the time of King Harry the 
Third, to which the King ſhould be ſworn before he came home. Then the 
Presbyterian Party, of which there were many Members in Parliament,though they 
were rather Troubleſome than Powerful, ſeem'd very ſolicitous that ſomewhar . 
ſhould be concluded in veneration of the Covenant; and, at leaſt, that ſome- 
what ſhould be inſerted in their Anſwer to thediſcountenance of the Biſhops. But the 
warmer Zeal of the Houle threw away all thoſe formalities and affections : They 
ſaid, „they had proceeded too far already in their Vote upon the receipt of the 
„Letter, to fall back again, and to offend the King with colder Expreſſions of 

de their Duty. In the end, after ſome days debate, finding an equal impatience 
without the Walls to that within the Houſe, they were contented to gratify the 
Presbyterians in the length of the Anſwer, and in uſing ſome Expeſſions which would 
pleaſe Them and conld do the King no prejudice ; and al agreed, that This 
Anſwer ſhould be return'd to his Majeſty, which is here inſerted in the very 
words. | . 


Moſt Royal Soveraign, 


c We Your Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Commons of England aſſemb- The Anſwer of 
© led in Parliament, do, with all humbleneſs, preſent unto Your Majelty the un- ve Houſe of 
“ feigned thankfulneſs of Our hearts, for thoſe gracious Expreſſions of Piety, and re 1 
“ Goodnels, and Love to Us, and the Nations under your Dominion, which your FN 
„ Majeſty's Letter of the 4-14th of April, dated from Breda, rogether with the 
% Declaration incloſed in it of the ſame Date, do ſo evidently contain. For which 
Wie do in the firſt place, look up to the great King of King's, and bleſs his Name, 

* who hath put theſe thoughts into the Heart of Our King. to make him glorious 
in the Eyes of his People; as thoſe great Deliverances, which that Divine Ma- 
* jeſty hach afforded unto Your Royal Perſon, from many dangers, and the ſupport 
* which he hath given to your Heroick and Princely mind under various Tryals, 
make it appear to all the World that You are precious in His ſight. And give 
Is leave to ſay, that as your Majeſty is pleaſed to declare Your Confidence in 

„ Parliaments, Your Eſteem of them, and this Your Judgment, and Character 

of them that they are ſo neceſſary for the Government of the Kingdom. that nei- 

* ther Prince nor People can be in any tolerable degree happy without them, and 
_ © therefore ſay, that You will hearken unto their Counſels, be render of thir Pri- 

** vileges, and careful to preferve, and protect them; ſo We truſt, and will, 
„with all humility, be bold to affirm that your Majeſty will not be deceiv'd in 
* Us, and that We will never depart from that Fidelity which We owe unto your 
K Majeſty, that Zeal which We bear unto your Service, and a conſtant endeavour 
* to advance Your Honour and Greatneſs. | 

* And We beſeech your Majeity, We may add this farther for the vindication 

*.of Parliaments and even of the laſt Parliament, Conven'd under yonr Royal Fa- 
4 ther of happy Memory, when, as your Majeſty well obſerves through miſtakes, 
and miſunderſtandings, many inconveniencies, wereproduced, which were not in- 

X AAAXx tended, 
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e tended, that thoſe very inconveniencies could not have been brought upon Us hy 
« thoſe Perſons who had deſigned them, withont violating the Parliament it ſelf. 
For they well knew it was not poſſible to do a violence to that Sacred Perſon 
© whilſt the Parliament, which had vowed and covenanted for the defence and lafe. 
« ty of that Perſon, remain'd entire. Surely, Sir, as the Perſons of Our Kings haye 
« ever been dear unto Parliaments, ſo We cannot think of that horrid Act commit. 
ed againſt the precious Life of our late Soveraign, but with ſuch a deteſtation, and 
& abhorrency, as We want words to expreſs it; and, next to agg. it had never 
© been, We wiſh it may never be remembered by your Majeſty, to be unto you 
« an occaſion of Sorrow, as it will never be remember'd by Us, but with 
e that grief and trouble of Mind which it deſerves, being the greateſt reproach 
« that ever was incur'd by any of rhe Engliſh Nation, an Offence to all the 
« Proteſtant Churches abroad, and a ſcandal to the Profeſſion of the Truth of 
ce Religion here at home; though both Profeſſion, and true Profeſſors, and the Nation 
« ir ſelf, as well as the Parliament, were molt innocentof it; it having been only the 
« Contrivance and Act of fome few Ambitious andBloodyPerfons, and ſuch others, as 
« by Their influence were miſled. And asWehope and pray, that God will not impute 


e theguilt of it, nor of all the evil Conſequences thereof unto theLand, whoſe Divine 


ee Juſtice never involves the guiltleſs with the guilty, ſo We cannot but give due 
ce Praiſe to your Majeſty's goodneſs, who are pleaſed to entertain ſuch reconciled, 
ce and reconciling thoughts, and with them not only meet, but as it were prevent 
ce your Parliament and People, propoſing your ſelf in a great meaſure, and inviting 
ce the Parliament to conſider farther, and adviſe your Majeſty, what may be neceſſa- 
ce ry to reſtore the Nation to what it hath loſt, raiſe up again the Banks and Pences 
ce of it, and make the Kingdom happy by the advancement of Religion the Security 
ce of Our Laws, Liberties, and Eſtates, and the removing all Jealouſies and Ani- 
<« moſities, which may render our Peace leſs certain and durable. Wherein your 
« Majeſty gives a large Evidence of your great Wiſdom ; judging aright, that, af. 
c ter ſo high a diſtemper, and ſuch an univerſal ſhaking of the very Foundations, 
&« great care muſt be had to repair the breaches, and much circumſpection and in- 
« duſtry uſed to provide things necceſſary for ſtrengchning of thoſe repairs, and pre- 
t venting whatſoever may diſturb or weaken them. V 

We ſhall immediately apply our ſelves to the preparing of theſe things; and 
&« in a very ſhott time, We hope to be able to preſent them to your Majeſty; and 
& for the preſent do with all humble thankſullnefs, acknowledge your Grace 


Aa 


- 


% and Favour in aſſuring Us of your Royal concurrence with Us, and ſaying, that 
we ſhall not expect any thing from you, butwhat.You will be as ready to give, 


© as We to receive. And We cannot doubt of your Majeſty's effectual performance 
« fince your own Princely judgment hath prompted unto you the neceſſity of do 
© ing ſuch things; and your piety and goodneſs hath carried you to a free tender 
de of them to your faithfull Parliament. You ſpeak as a Gracious King, and We 
& will do what befirs Dutiful, Loving and Loyal Subjects; who are yet more en- 


« gaged to honour, and highly eſteem your Majeſty for your declining, as you were 


„ Pleaſed to ſay, all Forreign Aſſiſtance, and rather truſting. to your People 
« who, We do afſure your Majeſty, will, and do open their Arms and their 
« Hearts to receive you, and will {pare neither their Eſtates nor their Lives, when 
your Service ſhall require it of them. 5 

4 And We have yet more Cauſe to enlarge our Praiſe , and our Prayers, to God 
6 for your Majeſty, that You have continued unſhaken in your Faith; that neither 
ce the temptation of Allurements, perſwaſions, and promiſes from Seducing Papiſts 
© onthe one Hand, nor the Perſecution, and hard uſage from ſome ſeduced, and mil- 
4e guided Profeſſors of the Proteſtant Religon on the other Hand could at all prevail 
& on YourMajeſty, to make you forſake the Rock of 1ſrae!,the God of your Fathess 
« and the true Proteſtant Religion, in which your Majeſty hath been bred ; but you 
& have ſtill been as a Rock Your ſelf, firm to your Covenant with Your and Our 
« God, even now expreſſing your Zeal and affection for the Proteſtant Religion 
& and your care and ſtudy for the Propagation thereof. This hath been a rezoycing 
ce of heart to all the faithfull of the Land, and an aſſurance to them that Ged wou'd 
not forſake you; but after many Tryals, which ſhould but make you more pre- 
& cious, as Gold our of the Fire, would reſtore your Majeſty unto your, Patrimo- 
% ny, and People, with more Splendor and Dignity, and make you the Glory of 
« Kings and the Joyof yoursSubjects: which is andſhall ever be, thePrayer of your Ma- 
« jeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Commons of Ereland' aſſembled in Parliament. 

Which Letter was ſign d by Sr Harbottle Grimſtone, Speaker. As 


ws 700 
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As ſoon as this Letter was engroffed and ſign'd, Sr John Greenvil was appointed Ibis  Anſwes 
to attend again; and he being brought to the Bar, the Speaker ſtood up, and told ** deliver 'A 
him, „ that They need not accquaint him with what grateful hearts they had re- e 
« ceiv'd his Majeſty's gracious Letter; he himſelf was an ear and eye-witneſs of it: — 8 8 
« their Bells and their Bone-fires had already begun the Proclamation of his Ma. 
« jeſty's goodneſs, and of their joys; that they had now prepared an Anſwer to his 3 
« Majeſty, which ſhould be delivered to him; and that they did not think fit he 
© ſhould return to their RoyalSoveraignwithour ſome teſtimoniy of their reſpects to. 
« himſelf ; and therefore that they had ordered five hundered Pounds to be delivers 
« ed to him, to buy a Jewel to wear, as an honour for being the Meſſenger of ſo 
& gracious a Meſſage; and in the Name of the Houſe he gave him their moſt hearty 
thanks. So great and {uddain a Change was this, that a Servant of the King's, 
who, for near ten Years together had been in Priſons, and under Confinements, on 85 
for being the King's Servant, and would, but three Months before, have been put 
to have undergone a ſhamefull Death, if he had been known to have ſeen the Kin 
ſhould be now rewarded for bringing a Meſſage from him. From this Time there 
was ſuch an Emulation and Impatience in Lords, and Commons, and City, and ge- 
nerally over the Kingdom, who ſhould make the moſt lively expreſſions of their Du- 
ty and of their Joy, that a Man could not but wonder where thoſe People dwelt 
who had done all the Miſchief, and kept the King ſo many years from enjoying the 
comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent Subjects. | : 
The Lords and the Commons now conſerr'd together, how they might with more 
Luſtre perform thoſe reſpects chat might be preparatory to his Majeſty's Return. 
They remember'd, that, upon rhe Murder of the late King, there was a Declaration, 
that no Man, upon peril of his life and forfeiture of his Eſtate, ſhould preſume to pro- 
claim his Succeſſor; which fo terrified the People, that they ſcarce dared ſo much as 
to pray for him. Wherefore, though this Parliament had now, by all the ways 
they c>uld think of, publiſhed their return to their obedience, yet the thought it 
neceſſary, for the better information and conviction of the People, to make ſome ſo- 
lemn Proclamation of his Majeſty's undoubted Right to the Crown, and to oblige 
ail Men to pay that reverence, and dury ro him, which they ought to do by the Laws 
of God and of the Land. Whereupon they gave Order to prepare ſuch a Procla- 
mation; which being done, the Lords and Commons, the General having concerted 
all things with the City, met in Hef minſter-Hall upon the 8th of May, within ſe— 
ven Days after the receipt of the King's Letter; and Walked into the Palace-yard.; 
where they all ſtood bare, Whilſt the Heraulds proclaim'd the King. Than they 
went to Mhite-Hall and did the ſame; and afterwards at Temple-Bar ; where the 
Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and all the Companies of the City received them, when 
the like Proclamation was mate in like manner there; and then in the uſual places 
of the City; which done, the remainder of the Day, and the Night, was ſpent in 
thoſe Acclamarions, Feſtivals, Bells and Bone-fires, as are the Natural Attendants 
upon ſuch Solemnities. And then nothing was thought of, but to make ſuch pre- 
parations as fhould be neceſſary for his Majeſty's Invitation and Reception. The 
Proclamation made was in theſe words: : | | - | 
« Alchough it can noway be doubred, but that his Majeſty's Right,andTitleto his Te King pro- 
* Crownand Kingdoms, is, and was every way compleated by the Death of his moſt -/2imed May 
© RoyalPFather of Glorious Memory, without the Ceremony or ſolemnity ofa Pro- . 
clamation; yet, ſince Proclamations in ſuch Caſes have been always uſed, to the 
end that all good Subjects might, upon this occaſion, teſtify their Duty and Re— 
{pect, and ſince the armed violence, and other the Calamities of many Vears laſt 
paſt, have hitherto deprived Us of ſuch opportunity. wherby We might expreſs 
Our Loyalty and Allegiance to his Majeſty, We therefore, the Lords and Com- 
© mons now Aſſe mbled in Parliament together with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
© Commons of the City of London, and other Freemen of this Kingdom now pre- 
_ © ſent, do, according to our Duty and Allegiance, heartily joyfully, and unani- 
© mouſly acknowledge and proclaim, that immediately upon the deceaſe of our late 
* Soveraign Lord King Charles, the Imperial Crown of the Realm of England, and 
* ofall the Kingdoms, Dominions, and Rights belonging to the ſame, did, by inhe- 
* rent Birth-righr and lawful undoubted Succeſſion, deſcend and come to.his moſt 
excellent Majeſty Charles the Second, as being lineally, juſtjy, and lawſully next 
** Heir of the Blood Royal of this Realm; and that, by the Goodneſs and Providence 
hep ofAlmighty God, He is of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, the moſt -Poteur, 
ES. XxXxRx 2 « Mighty, 
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The HISTORY Bock XVI. 
« Mighty, and undoubted King; and thereunto We moſt humbly and faithfully do 

« ſubmit, and oblige our Selves, our Heirs, and Poſterity for ever. BD 
* From the Time that the King came to Breda, very few days paſſed without ſome 
. 10 the Expreſs from London, upon the obſervations of his Friends, and the Applications made 
King to them by many who had been very active againſt the King, and were now as ſolici- 
tous his Majeſty ſhould know, that they wholely dedicated themſelves to his Service. 
Even before the General had declared himſelf, or the Parliament was Aſembleg 
ſome, who had fate Judges upon his Father, ſent many Excuſes that they were forced 


to it, and offered to perform ſignal Services, if they might obtain their Pardon. But 


his Majeſty would admit no Addreſs from them, nor hearken to any Propoſitions 
made on their behalf. 1 


W There was one inſtance that perplexed him; which was the Caſe of Colonel Ingolds- 
Jas Caſe of In-by 3 who was in the Number of the late King's Judges, and whoſe Name was 1n the 
goldsby Warrant for his Murther. He from the depoſal of Richard, had declared, that he 
would ſerve the King, and told Mr Mordaunt that he would perform all Services 

ce he could, without making any conditions; and would be well content, that his 

Majeſty, when he came home, ſhould take his Head off, if he thought fit; only be 
e deſired that the King might know the truth of his Caſe; which was this. 

He was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and near ally'd to Cromwell, who had 
dran him into the Army before, or about the time when he firſt came to Age, 

where he grew to be aCollonel of Horſe, and to have the Reputation of great Courage 

aginſt the Enemy and of Equal Civility to all Men. Ir is very true, he 
was named amongſt thoſe who were appointed to be Judges of the King; 
and it is as true, that he was never once preſent with them, always abhor1ing 
the Action in his Heart, and having no other Paſſion in any Part of the Quar- 
rel , but his Perſonal kindneſs to Cromwell. The next day after the Horrid Sentence 
was pronounced, he had an occaſion to ſpeak with an Officer, who, he was told, was 
in the Painted Chamber; where, when he came thither, he ſaw Cromwell, and the reſt 
of thoſe who had ſat upon the King, and were then, as he found afterwards, aſſem- 
bled to ſign the Warrant for the King's Death. Aſſoon as Cromwel!'sEyes were upon 
him, he run to him, and taking him by the Hand, drew him by force to the Table 
and ſaid, though he had eſcaped him all the while before, he ſhould now ſign that 

Paper as well as They ; which he, ſeeing what it was, refuſed with great Paſſi- 

on; ſaying “ he knew nothing of the Buſineſs; and offered to go away. But Crom- 
wall, and others, held him by 8 and Cromwell, with a loud laughter, taking 
his Hand in his, and putting the Pen between his Fingers, with his own Hand writ 

Richard Ingoldsby, he making all the reſiſtance he could: and he ſaid “ if his Name 
c there were compared with what he had ever writ himſelf, it could never be look'd 

upon as his own hand „ 

Though his Majeſty had within himſelf compaſſion for him, he would never ſend 
him any aſſurance of his Pardon; preſuming that, if all theſe Allegations were true, 
there would be a Seaſon when a Diſtinction would be made, without his Majeſty's 

declaring himſelf, between him and thoſe other of that Bloody Liſt, which he reſol- 

ved never to Pardon. Nor was Ingoldsby at all diſheartn'd with this, but purſued 
his former Reſolutions, and firſt ſurpriſed the Caſtle of Vindſor (where there was 

a great Magazine of Arms and Ammunition) and put out that Governour whom 

the bow had put in; and afterwards took Lambert Priſoner, as is before re- 

member'd. 


 Montague's Whilſt the Fleet was preparing, Admiral Mountague ſent his Couſin Edward 
Meſſage 10 1be Mountague to the King, to let him know that, aſſoon as it ſhould be ready, (which 
Kang. he hoped might be within ſo many days) he would be himſelf on Board, and would 
then be ready to receive and obey his Majeſty's Orders: this was before the Par- 
liament aſſembled. He ſent word what Officers he was confident of, and of whom 
he was not aſſured, and who he concluded would not concur with him, and who 
muſt be reduced by force. He deſired to know whether the King had any Aſſurance 
of the General, who howeyer, he wiſh'd, might know nothing of his Refolutions: 
And it was no {mall inconvenience to his Majeſty, that he was reſtrain'd from 
communicating to either, the confidence he had in the other ; which might have 
facilitated bot their deſigns. But the mutual jealouſies between them, and indeed 
of all Men, would not permit that liberty to his Majeſty. 
The frequent reſort of Perſons to Bruſſels, before they knew of the King's being 
one to Breda, and their Communication of the good News they brought to his 
ajeſty's Servants, and the other Engliſh who remain'd there, and who publiſh'd 


What 
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what they wiſh'd as come to pals, as well as what they heard, made the Spaniſh Mi- 
niſters begin to think, that the King's Affairs were not aKogether ſo hopeleſs as 
they imgin'd them to be, and that there was more in the King's remove to Breda 
than at firſt appear'd. They had every day expected to hear that the States had 
ſent to forbid his Majeſty to remain in their Dominions, as they had done 
when his preſence had been leſs notorious. But when they could hear of no 
ſuch thing, but of greater reſort thither to the King, and that he had ſtaid longer The Marnuis 
there than he had ſeem'd to intend to do, the Marquis of Carracena ſent a Perſon of Chron 
of prime Quality to Breda, © to invite his Majeſty to return to Bruſſels ; the ra- invites the 
« ther, becauſe he had receiv'd ſome very hopeful Propoſitions from England, to King back 10 
« which he was not willing to make any Anſwer, without receiving his Majeſty's Brulſels, 
« Approbation and Command. | | 
Ihe King ſent him word,“ that he was obliged, with reference to his buſineſs The King's 
« in England, to ſtay where he was; and that he was not without hope that his Anſwer? 
Affairs might ſucceed ſo well, that he ſhould not be neceſſitated to return to W Mis ons 
© Bruſſels at all. Which Anſwer the Marquis no ſooner receiv'd, than he return'd 1 ” 
the ſame Meſſenger with a kind of Expoſtulation “ for the indignity that would King again 
&« be offer'd to his Catholick Majeſty, if he ſhould leave his Dominions, in ſuch a but in vain, 
«& Manner; and therefore beſought him, either to return himſelf thither, or that 
de the Duke of York, and the Duke of Gloceſter, or at leaſt one of them, might 
4 come to Bruſſels, that the world might not believe, that his Majeſty was offend- 
© ed with the Catholick King; who had treated him ſo well. When he found that 
he was to receive no ſatisfaction in either of thoſe particulars, though the King, and 
both the Dukes made their excuſes with all poſſible acknowledgement of the favours 
they had receiv'd from his Catholick Majeſty, and of the Civilities ſhewed tothem by. 
the Marquis himſelf, he reveng'd himſelf upon Don Alonzowith a million of reproaches, 
« for his ſtupidity and ignorance in the Aﬀairs of England, and of every thing re- 
“ lating thereunto, after having reſided ſixteen years Embaſſadour in that Kingdom. 
Cardinal Mazarin had better Intelligence from the French Embaſſadour in Carina Ma 
London; who gave him diligent Accounts of every day's alteration, and of the arin per. , 
general imagination that Monk had other Intentions than he yet diſcover'd, And ſwades the 
when he heard that the King was remov'd from Bruſſels to Breda, he preſently een Mother 
perſwaded the Queen Mother of England to ſend the Lord Fermyn (whom the y fo. ole 
King had lately upon his Mother's deſire, Created Earl of St. Albans) to invite Jermyn 20 in- 
the King „“ to come into France; and to make that Treaty, which, probably, bite the King 
« would be between the enſuing Parliament and his Majeſty, in that Kingdom; te c:me into 
ee which might prove of great uſe and advantage to her Majeſty's Intereſt, France. 
« and Honour ; in which the power of the Cardinal might be of great importance 
in diverting, or allaying any inſolent Demands which might be made. And the Car- 
dinal himſelf made the hat Invitation by that Lord, with profeſſions of wonderful 
kindneſs; and that the moſt Chriſtian King was infinitely deſirous to perform all 
4 thoſe Offices and Reſpects to his Majeſty, which he had always deſired, but was 
« never able to accompliſh till Now; with this Addition, © that if his Majeſty 
« found that the expedition of his Affairs would not permit him to come to Paris, 
“ Order and Preparations ſhould be made for his reception at Calais, or any other 
ce place he would appoint; where the Queen his Mother would attend him; with 
« all other expreſſions of the higheſt Eſteem 3 which the cunning of that great Mi- 
ce niſter was plentifully ſupplied with: ; CN: | l 
The Earl of St. Albans found the King in too good a poſture of hope and ex- 
pectation, to ſuffer himſelf to be much importuned upon the Inſtances he brought; 
and was contented to return with the King's acknowledgements and excuſe, © that 
t he could not decently paſs through Flanders, after he had refuſed to return to 
e Bruſſels; and without going through thoſe Provinces, he could not well make a , 
N Journey into Fance. In the mean time it Was no ſmall pleaſure to his Majeſty, 
to find himſelf ſo ſolemnly invited, by the Miniſters of theſe two great Kings, to 
enter into their Dominions, out of one of which he had been rejected with fo many 
diſobligations and indignities; and with ſo much caution and apprehenſion had been 
luffer'd to paſs through the other, that he might not reſide a day there, or {pend 
more time then was abſolutely neceſſary for his Journey. Es RO 
Several Perſons now came to Breda, not, as heretofore to Cologne, and to Bruſ- - 
» ſels, under diſguiſes, and in fear to be diſcover'd, but with bare Faces, and the 
Pride and Vanity to be taken notice of, to preſent their Duty to the King; ſome 
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being imploy'd to procure Pardons for thole who thought themſelves in danger 
and to ſtand in need of them; others brought good Preſents in Engliſh Gold to the 
King, that their Names, and the Names of their Friends, who ſent them, might 
be remember'd amongſt the firſt of thoſe who made demonſtrations of their A fc. 
tions that way to his Majeſty, by ſupplying his Neceſſities ; which had been dir. 
continued for many years to a degree that cannot be believ'd, and ought not to be 
remember'd. By theſe Supplies his Majeſty was enabled, beſides the payment of 
his other debts, not only to pay all his Servants the Arrears of their Board W ages, 
but to give them all ſome Teſtimony of his Bounty, to raiſe their Spirits after ſo 
many years of patient waiting for deliverance : and all this was before the delivery 

2 of the King's Letter by the General to the Parliament. | 1 
The States The King had not been many days in Breda, before the States General ſent De. 
. puties of their own Body to Congratulate his Majeſſy's Arrival in their Domini. 
graiulate the | 

Kit coming Ons, and to acknowledge the great Honour he had vouchſafed to do them. And 
20 Breda; & ſhortly after, other Deputies came from the States of Holland, beſeeching his 
ze States of Majeſty, “that he would Grace that Province with his Royal Preſence at the 
wo ne Hague, Where Preparations ſhould be made for his Reception, in ſuch a man. 
— tothe c ner as would teſtify the great joy of their Hearts for the bleſſings which Dj. 
ce vine Providence was pouring upon his Head. His Majeſty accepting their 

invitation, they return'd in order to make his Journey thither, and his Enter. 

tainment there, equal to their Profeſſions. 

In the mean time Breda (warm'd with Fygliſh, a multitude repairing thither 

from all other places, as well as London, With Preſents, and Proteſtations, © how 

« much they had longed, and prayed for this bleſſed Change; and magnifying 
<« their vufferings under the late Tyrannical Government; when ſome of them 

had been zealous Inſtruments and Promoters of it. The Magiſtrates of the 

Town took all inaginable care ro expreſs their Devotion to the King, by uſing 
all Civilities towards, and providing for the Accomodation of the multitude of 

his Subjects, who reſorted thither to expreſs their Duty to him. So that no Man 

would have imagin'd by the treatment he now receiv'd, that he had been ſo lately 
forbid to come into that place; which indeed had not proceeded from the diſ- 
affection of the Inhabitants of that good Town, who had always paſſion for his 
Proſperity, and even then publickly deteſted the rudeneſs of their Superiours, 
whom they were bound to Obey. 5 FIDE 
The King re» All things being in readineſs, and the States having ſent their Yachts and other 
moves 10 the Veſſels, for the Accommodation of his Majeſty and his Train, as near to Breda as 
Hague. the River would permit, the King, with his Royal Siſter and Brothers, left that 
place in the beginning of May; and, within an hour, Embarked themſelves on 

Board the Yachts, which carried him to Rotterdam; Dort, and the other places 

near which they paſſed, making all thoſe Expreſſions of Joy, by the conflux of the 

People to the Banks of the River, and all other ways, which the Situation of thoſe 
places would ſuffer. At Rotterdam they enter'd into their Coaches; from whence 
to the Hague they ſeem'd to paſs through one continued Street, by the wonderful 
and orderly appearance of the People on both ſides, with ſuch Acclamations of 
Joy, as if Themſelves were now reſtored to Peace and Security. N 
The Entrance into the Hague, and the Reception there, and the Conducting his 
Majeſty to the Houſe provided for his Entertainment, was very magnificent, and 
in all reſpects anſwerable to the Pomp, Wealth, and Greatneſs of that State. The 
Treatment of his Majeſty, and all who had relation to his Service, at the States 
Charge, during the time of his abode there, which continued many days, was 
incredibly noble and ſplendid; and the Univerſal Joy to viſible, and real, that it 
could only be exceeded by that of his own Subjects. The States-General, in a 
Body, and the States of Holland, in a Body apart, perform'd their Compliment? 
with all Solemnity ; and then ſeveral Perſons, according to their Faculties, made 
their profeſſion; and a ſet Number of them was appointed always to wait in the 
Court, to receive his Majeſty's Commands. All the Embaſſadours and publick 
Miniſters of Kings, Princes, and States, repared to his Majeſty and profeſſed 
the joy of their Maſters on his behalf: ſo that a Man would have. thought 
this Revolution had been brought to pals by the general Combination, and Activi- 
ty of Chriſtendom, that appear d now to take ſo much pleaſure in it. : 
The King had been very few days at the Hague, when he heard that the Engliſi , 
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the Coaſt of Fleet was in ſight of Scheveling 3 and ſhortly after, an Officer from Admiral Moun- 
Holland. . | | | 
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tague was ſent to the King, to preſent his Duty to him, and to the Duke of Yor 4, 
their High Admiral, to receive Orders. Aſſoon as Montague came on Board the 
Fleet in the Downs, and found Lawſon and the other Officers more frank in declar- 
ing their Du to the King, and Reſolution to ſerve Him, than he expected, that 
he might not ſeem to be ſent by the Parliament to his Majeſty, but to be carried by 
his own Affection and Duty, without expecting any Command from Them, the 
Wind coming fair, he ſet up his Sails, and ſtood for the Coaſt of Holland, leaving 
only two or three of the leſſer Ships to receive their Orders, and to bring over thole 
Perſons, who, he knew, were deſign'd to wait upon his Majeſty ; which Expedi- 
tion was never forgiven him by ſome Men; who took all occaſions afterwards ro 
revenge themſelves upon him. | 3 - 
The Duke of York went the next day on Board the Fleet, to take Poſſeſſion of Tbe Dube of 
his Command; where he was receiv'd by all the Officers and Sea-men, with all id 4. Ad- 
poſſible Duty and Submiſhon, and with thoſe Acclamations which are peculiar to poſſ on of abe 
that People, and in which they excel. Aſter he had ſpent the day there, in re- Hen. 
ceiving Information of the ſtate of the Fleet, and a Catalogue of the Names of the 4 
ſeveral Ships, his Highnels return'd with it that Night to the King, that his Ma- 
jeſty might make alterations, and new Chriſten thoſe Ships which too much pre- The Ships new 
ſerv'd the memory of the late Governours, and of the Republick. named. 
Shortly after, the Committee of Lords and Commons arriv'd at the Hague; Ie coOmmitee 
where the States took care for their decent Accommodation. And the next day of Lords and 
they defired admiſſion to his Majeſty ; who immediately receiv'd them very graci- Co, ar- 
ouſly. From the Houle of Peers were deputed fix of their Body, and, according = 4 the 
to cuſtom, twelve ſrom the Commons. The Peers were, the Earls of Oxford, Aague 
| Warwick, and Middleſex, the Lord Viſcount Hereford, the Lord Berkley of Berkley- 
Caſtle, and the Lord Brook. From the Commons were ſent, the Lord Fair/ax, 
the Lord Bruce, the Lord Falkland, the Lord Caſtleton, the Lord Herbert. the {ord 
Mandevil, Denzil Hollis, Sir Horati) Townſend, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
Sir George Booth, Sir John Holland, and Sir Henry Cholmeley. Thete Perſons 
preſented the humble invitation and ſupplication of the Parliament, © that his Ma- 
« jeſty would be pleaſed ro Return, and takethe Government of the Kingdom into 
&« his hands; where he ſhould find all poſſible Affection, Duty, and Obedience, 
4 from all his Subjects. And leſt his Return ſo much longed for might be retarded 
by the want of Money, to diſcharge thoſe debts, which he could not but have con- 
tracted, they preſented from the Parliament the Sum of fifty thouſand pounds to his 
Majeſty; having likewiſe Order to pay the Sum of ten thouſand pounds to the 
Duke of York, and five thouſand to the Duke of Gloceſter ; which was a very good 
Supply to their ſeveral Neceſſities. The King treated all the Committee very gra- 
ciouſly together, and every one of them ſeverally and particularly very obligingly. 
So that ſome of them, who were conſcious to themſelves of their former demerit, 
were very glad to find that they were not to ſear any bitterneſs from fo Princely, 
and ſo generous a Nature. | 0 
The City of London had had too great a hand in driving the Father of the King vpe City of 
from thence, not to appear equally Zealous for his Son's return thither. And London fend 
therefore they did at the fame time, tend fourteen of the moſt Subſtantial Citizens 14 of theirci- 
_ © to aſſure his Majeſty of their Fidelity, and moſt chearful Submiffion ; and that . 
* they placed all their Felicity, and hope of future Proſperity in the aſſurance of his 
* Majeſty's Grace and Protection; for the meriting whereof, their Lives and For- 
<« tunes ſhould be always at his Majeſty's diſpoſal; aud they prefented to him from 
the City the Sum of ten thouſand pounds. The King told them, „ he had always 
e had a particular Affection for the City of London, the place of his Birth; and was 
* very glad, that they had now ſo good a part in his Reſtoration; of which he 
* wasSinform'd; and how much he was beholding to every one of them: for which 
he thanked them very graciouſly, and Knighted them all; an Honour noMan in the 
re Rex receiv'd in near twenty years, and with which they were much 
elighted. | 
15 will hardly be believ'd, that this Money preſented to the King by the Parlia- 
ment and the City, and charged by Bills of Exchange upon the richeſt Merchants 
in Amſt erdam, who had vaſt Eſtates, could not be receiv'd in many days, though 
lome of the principal Citizens of London, who came to the King, went themſelves 
to ſollicite it, and had Credit enough themſelves for much greater Sums, if they 
had brought over no Bills of Exchange. Bur this was not the firſt time (of which 
| Cn Yyyyy 2 | ſome what 
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ſomewhat hath been ſaid before) that it was evident to the King, that it is not 
eaſy in that moſt opulent City, with the help of all the rich Towns adjacent, and 
upon the greateſt Credit, to draw together a great Sum of ready Money; the 
- Cuſtom of that Country, which flourifhes ſo much in Trade, being to make their 
Payments in Paper by Aſſignations; they having very rarely occaſion for a great 
Sum in any one particular place. And fo at this time his Majeſty was compel|'q 
that he might not defer the Voyage he ſo impatiently longed to make, to take Bills 
of Exchange from Amſterdam upon their Correſpondents in London, for above 
thirty thouſand pounds of the Money that was aſſign'd; all which was paid in London 
aſſoon as demanded. | 
Divers Pres- With theſe Commiſſioners from the Parliament and from the City, there came a 
byierian Di- Company of their Clergy-men, to the Number of eight or ten; who would not be 
vines came al- 1ogk?d upon as Chaplains to the reſt, but being the Popular Preachers of the Cit 
fo. (Reynolds, Calamy, Caſe, Manton; and others, the moſt eminent of the Preshy. 
Their publick terians) deſired to be thought to repreſent that Party. They intreated to be admit. 
Audience of ted all together to have a formal Audience of his Majeſty ; where they preſented 
the King. their Duties, and magnified the Affections of themſelves and their Friends; who, 
they ſaid, had always, according to the obligation of their Covenant, wiſh'd his 
« Majeſty very well; and had lately, upon the opportunity that God had put 
ce into their hands, inform'd the People of their Duty; which, they preſumed, 
« his Majeſty had heard had proved effectual, and been of great uſe to him. They 
. thanked God “ for his Conſtancy to the Proteſtant Religion; and profeſſed, 
« that they were no Enemies to moderate Epiſcopacy; only defired that ſuch 
« things might not be preſſed upon them in God's Worſhip, which in their judge- 
cc ment who uſed them were acknowledged to be matters indifferent, and by 
« others were held unlawful. 3j ol Ig EW 8 oe | 
-- The King ſpoke very kindly to them; and faid, “ that he had heard of their 
< good behaviour towards him; and that he had no purpoſe to impoſe hard Con- 
« ditions upon them, with reference to their Conſciences: that they well knew, 
© he had referr'd the ſettling all differences of that Nature to the Wiſdom of the 
« Parliament; which beſt knew what Indulgence and Toleration, was neceſſar 
"And their pri- © for the Peace and Quiet. of the Kingdom, But his Majeſty could not be ſo rid of 
vate dijcour- them; they deſired ſeveral private Audiences of him; which he never denied; 
ſes alſo with yherein they told him, the Book of Common-Prayer had been long diſcontinued 
bim. <« in England, and the People having been diſuſed to it, and many of them having 
never heard it in their Lives, it would be much wonder'd at, if his Majeſty 
« ſhould, at his firſt Landing in the Kingdom, revive the uſe of it in his own 
© Chappel ; whither all Perſons would reſort; and therefore they beſought him, 
de that he would not vſe it entirely and formally, but have only ſome parts of it 
« read, with mixture of other good Prayers, which his Chaplains might ule. 
The King told them with ſome warmth, “ that whilſt he gave Them libenty, he 
His Majeſty's « would not have his own taken from him: that he had always uſed that form 
| Reply to be m. « of Service, which he thought the beſt in the world, and had never diſ- 
Tu © continued it in places where it was more diſliked than he hoped it was 
« by Them: that when he came into England he would not ſeverely inquire | 
&« how it was uſed in other Churches, though he doubted not, he ſhould find 
« jt uſed in many; but he was ſure he would have no other uſed in his 
own Chappel. Then they beſought him with more importunity, © that the 
« uſe of the Surplice might be diſcontinued by his Chaplains, becauſe the ſight 
of it would give great offence, and ſcandal to the People. They found the 
« King as inexorable in that point as in the other; He told them plainly, © that 
ec he would not be reſtrain'd Himſelf, when he gave others ſo much liberty; that 
« it had been always held a decent habit in the Church, conſtantly practiced in 
« England till theſe late ill times; that it had been till retain'd by him; and 
& though he was bound for the prefent to tolerate much diſorder and undecency in 
ec the exerciſe of God's Worſhip, he would never, in the leaſt degree, by his own 
ce practice, diſcountenance the good old Order of the Church, in which he had been 
6c — Though they were very much unſatisfied with him, whom they thought 
to have found more flexible, yet they ceaſed farther troubling him, in hope, and 
preſumption, that they ſhould find their importunity in England more effectual. 
After eight or ten days ſpent at the Hague in Triumphs and Feſtivals, which 
could not have been more ſplendid if all the Monarchs of Europe had met = 
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and which were concluded with ſeveral rich Preſents made to his Majeſty, the The King em. 
King took his leave of the States, with all the profeſſions of Amity their Civilities 977k for 
deſerv'd; and Embark'd himſelf on the Royal Charles; which had been before 5 yp 
call'd the Naſeby, but had been new Chriſten'd the day before, as many others had ſets Sail May 
been, in the preſence, and by the order of his Royal Highneſs the Admiral. 24- 

Upon the four and twentieth day of May, the Fleet ſet Sail; and, in one coutinu- The King ar- 
ed thunder of Cannon, arriv'd near Dover ſo early on the fix and twentieth, that 23 . 
his Majeſty diſembark'd; and being receiv'd by the General at the brink of the a L - Des 
Sea (whom he met, and embraced, with great demonſtrations of affection) he pre- a went 10 
ſently took Coach, and came that Night to Canterbury; where he ſtaid the next Canterbury 
day, being Sunday; and went to his Devotions to the Cathedral, which he found r Night. 
very much dilapidated, and out of repair; yet the People ſeem'd glad to hear the 


Common- Prayer again. Thither came very many of the Nobility, and other 


8 


Perſons of Quality, to preſent themſelves to the King; and there his Majeſty aſ- 


ſembled his Council; and ſwore the General of the Council, and Mr. Maurice, 
whom he there Knighred, and gave him the Signet, and ſwore him Secretary of 
State. That day his Majeſty gave the Garter to the General, and likewiſe to the 
Marquis of Hartford, and the Earl of Southampton (who had been elected many 
years before) and ſent it likewiſe by Garter, Herauld and King at Armes, to Ad- 
miral Aountague, who remain'd in the Downs. 
On Monday He went to Rocheſter ;, and the next day, being the nine and twenti- 8 
eth of May, and his Birth-day, he enter'd London; all the ways thither being fo came thro! the 
full of People, and Acclamations ; as if the whole Kingdom had been gather'd City 1 White 


there. Between Deptford and Southwark the Lord Mayor and Aldermen met him, Hall. 


with all ſuch Proteſtations of joy as can hardly be imagin'd. The Concourſe was 


ſo great, that the King rode in a croud from the Bridge to White-71all; all the pere the 5 


Companies of the City ſtanding in order on both ſides, and giving loud thanks to Houſes waited 
God for his Majeſty's preſence. He no fooner came to White- Hall, but the two on bim. 
Houſes of Parliament ſolemnly caſt themſelves at his Feet, wich all vows of af— 

fection and fidelity to the world's end. In a word, the Joy was ſo unexpreſſible, 

and ſo univerſal, that his Majeſty ſaid ſmilingly to ſome about him, © he doubted 

ce jr had been his own fault he had been abſent ſo long; for he ſaw no body that 

ce did not proteſt, he had ever wiſhed for his Return. 

In this wonderful manner, and with this incredible expedition, did God put an +. Concluſion 
end to a Rebellion that had raged near twenty Years, and been carried on with all ,+,, PT 
the horrid circumſtances of Murther, Devaſtation, and Paricide, that Fire and 1z;{tory. 
Sword, in the hands of the moſt wicked Men in the world, could be Inſtruments 
of; almoſt to the detolation of rwo Kingdoms, and the exceeding defacing and 
deforming the third, b 1 
It was but five Months, ſince Lambert's Fanatical Army was ſcatter'd and con- 
founded, and General Monb's march'd into Exgland: it was but three Months, 
ſince the ſecluded Members were reſtored ; and, ſhortly after, the monſtrous long 
Parliament finally diſſolv'd, and rooted up: it was bur a Month, fince the King's 
Letter's and Declaration were deliver'd to the new Parliament, afterward's call'd 
the Convent ion: on the firſt of May they were deliver'd, and his Majeſty was ar 


| White-Hall on the 29th of the ſame Month. 


By theſe remarkable Steps, among others, did the merciful hand of God, in 
this ſhort ſpace of time, not only bind up and heal all thoſe wounds, but even 
make the Scars as undiſcernible, as, in reſpect of the deepneſs, was poſſible ; 
Which was a glorious addition ro the Deliverance. And, after this miraculous 
Reſtoration of the Crown, and the Church, and the juſt Rights of Parliaments, 
no Nation under Heaven can ever be more happy, if God ſhall be pleaſed to 


add Eſtabliſhment and Perpetuity to the Bleſſings he then reſtored. 
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The Roman Numbers direct to the Ve blame 
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BBOTArch Biſhop I. 53. dies I. 49. his 
Character ibid. 15 5 
Abingdon quitted by the King's Forces 
II. 303 poſſeſs'd by the Earl of Eſſex 


ECT 
Ablin Jacob II. 262. 
Ackland Sir John II. 173. „ 
Aft of Pacification between England and Scotland 
I. 159. Act for Triennial Parliaments I. 161. 
for taking away the High Commiſſion Court 
I. ibid. for taking away the Star Chamber 


Court I. 161. for the Certainty of Meets, 
Bounds, and Limits of Forreſts I. 163. for 


limiting the Office of Clerk of the Market of 
his Majeſty's Houſe ibid. for preventing vexa- 


#0us Proceedings touching the Order of Knight 


hood I. ibid. for the free making Salt-Petre 


and Gun-Powder within the Kingdom ibid. a- 


gainſt divers Encroachments and Oppreſſions 
in the Stannery Courts ibid. againſt Ship-Mony 
164, Act of Navigation III. 265. Acts paſs'd 


fince the Beginning of the Parliament Nov. 3 


1540. to the King's Journey into Scotland I. 
161, ſce Bill. Os, 7 

Action at Torrington II. 208. at Afh- Burton II. 
43 5. fee Battle. | 


Aldre's of the Lords Juſtices and the Council in 
Ireland to the King II. 256. of the Anabaptiſts: 
to the King III. 359. Addreſſes to Monk from 

Al Counties as he paſs'd to London III. 409. 


Many Addreſſes to King Charles II, juſt before 
his Reſtoration III. 440. | 


Azitators, ſee Army. 


St. Albans Earl of (fee Fermyn) III. 441. 
Albert Arch Duke I. 2% 2. | 


Alexander VII Pope III. 317. 314. | 
Allen Captain III. 191. 


ilonzo Bon, ſee Cardinas. 
2lresfor.l Battle II. 298. 


Alton, 2 okirmiſh there II. 296. 
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Anabaptiſts ſend an Addreſs to the King III. 3 59. 
the Addreſs it ſelf 360. their Propoſitions an- 


nex'd. to it III. 364. their Letter to the King 
ſent with the Addreſs III. 355 


Andreus II. 48. 


st. Andrews Arch Biſhop of I. 48, 49. 
Andreus Biſhop I. 50 | 


Anneſbey I. 126 III. 418. 
Antonio Don III. 185. 


Antrim Earl of II. 375. 76, 377. et ſeq An. 
trim Marquis of II. 38 1. III. 57. 


| Appleyard Sir Matthew II. 401. 


Apprentices ( ſee Petition ) invited by the Par- 
lament to take Arms II. 39. Apprentices of 


the City of London riſe but are ſuppreſs'd by 
Hewſon III. 406. e 


Apſley Sir Allen II. 405. 


Arcos Duke of III. 189. 


Argyle Earl of I. 73, 74. 168, II. 283. joyns 
with the Covenanters notwithſtanding his 
great Obligations to the King I. 73. Created 
a Marquis I. 169, 176. Argyle Marquis of II. 
41 374» 375, 387. III. 59, 72, 73, 74, 84, 
85, 95» 96, 97, 118, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
163, 164, 196, 198, 199, 200z 202; 219, 
220, 229, 230. et ſeq. 248, 259. clogs the 
Act for Proclaiming the King with a Clauſe 
for the Covenant III. 160. deſigns to invite 
the King into Scotland III. 193 provides that 
a Meſſage be ſent to his Majeſty to Ferſey up- 
on the old Conditions ibid. ſends. new Pro- 
poſitions 5, which miſs'd the King III. 213. he 
receives the King III. 214. his behaviour to 
him ibid. he diſſwades him from going into 
England out of Scotland III. 231. ſtays behind 
and retires to his Houſe 1bĩd. 


Armagh Arch-Biſhop of II. 228. 
Armiman Points, ſome Contentions concerning 


them I. 52. 


Arminius Jacobus I. 52. 


Armorer Sir Nicholas III. 321, Armorer Sir William 
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Army, ſee Charles I. ſee Parliament: ſee Charles 
II. ſee Council: ſee Officers: ſee Temper, An 
Army rais'd for the King I. 80. Some prin- 
© cipal Officers of the Engliſo Army have Con- 

ference and Communication with ſome Servants 


of a more immediate Truſt and Relation to the _ 


King and Queen I. 139, The Petition intend- 
ed to be ſubſcrib'd by the Officers I. 140. 
The true Matter of Fa& concerning that Pe- 
tition I. 141. the ill uſe made of it in the 
Houſe of Commons I. 143. The mention of 
the Plot in the Army reviv'd in the Houſe of 
Commons I. 151. The Armies disbanded I. 
168. Agitators as well as a Council of Offi- 
cers appointed by the Army III. 26 their firſt 
Reſolutions ibid. which they deliver to the 
Parliament III. ibid. and to their General ibid. 
The Army impeach eleven Members of the 
Houſe of Commons III. 34, The Rendezvous 
of the Army upon Hounſlow-Heath III. 37. it 
marches through the City, and quarters about 
it III. 39. begins to be leſs regardful of the 
King III. 42. The Army's Declaration in No- 
vember 1648. III. 126. Their large Remon- 


ſtrance brought to the Houſe by ſix Officers 
III. 133. Another Declaration ſent by them 
to the Houſe of Commons III. 134. Col. Cobbet 


ſent by the Officers of the Army into Scotland 
to Monk III. 402. And another to the Army 
in Ireland ibid. Their dutiful reception of the 
King's Letter III. 436. 
Armyne Sir William 1. 161. II. 103. 119. 185. 
Articles of High Treaſon againſt the Lord Kimbol- 
ton, and five Members of the Houfe of Com- 
mons I. 203. of Neutrality agreed in York- 
ſhire between both Parties II. 86. diſown'd by 


the Parliament; upon which they enter'd into 


Acts of Hoſtility there Did. 


Arundel III. 23. 384. Earl of I. 68. 
123, 150. 281. II. 128. his Character I. 3 1. he's 


made General of the Army againſt the Scots 
I. 65. Arundel of Wardour Lord II. 175. Arun- 
del John II. 8 1. III. 23. Arundel Richard II. 431. 
III. 23. Arundel (Richard) made Lord Arun- - 


del of Trerice III. 23. Arundels HI. 24. 

St. Aſaph Jo. Biſhop of I. 200. Aſcham III. 220. 
ſent Agent into Spain from the Parliament of 
England III. 215, killd by ſome Officers at his 

Lodgings in Madrid, with what enſu'd III. 
216. 217. 218. | 8 

Aſhburnham I. 153. 166. 413. 416. II. 4. 20. 21. 
81. 83. 309. 356. 383. 407. 454. III. 9. 13. 
14. 17. 40. 42. 44. 45. 46. 47. 48. 49. 50. comes 
from France to the King III. 32. his and Sir 


= Fohn Berkeley's Tranſactions with ſome Offi- 


cers of the Army ibid. they are ſent by the 
King to Col. Hammond in the Iſle of Wight 


III. 46. 
Aſo-Burton, Action there II. 435. 


Aſhley Colonel Bernard II. 182. 184. Aſpley Sir 


Jacob I. 165. 169. 269. 320. 327. 392. II. 
2. 26. 34. 214. 222, 242. 324. 340. ſee Afﬀt- 
ley | 


Alpron Colonel, condemn'd, and executed III. - 


359. 
Aﬀterbiy of Divines I. 308. | 
Aſſociation of ſeveral Counties form'd under the 

Earl of Mancheſter II. 299. Aſſociation in 

the Weſt II. 373. 

Aftley Lord II. 403, 418. 447. 453. his Forces 
defeated II. 459. Aſtley Sir Bernard II. 339. 
Aſtley Sir Jacob II. 295. 301, 302. 305. his 
Character II. 302. ſee Aſhley. 

Aſton Lord I. 71 Aſton Sir Arthur II. 26, 28, 30, 
515 95» 140, 143, 149, 328, 343. III. 182, 

Atkins Serjeant II. 75, | 


59.70. 5. 80. 


4 
[ 


| Aubigney Lord II. 33, 35. his Character Ii. 


Bath taken 


Aubigney Lady II. 156, 157, 159, III. 139 
163, 165. 
"Autgier I. 5 . 
Aumigeu John III. 364. a be io 
Ayſcue Sir George. III. 270. he takes or ſinks 30 
Sail of the Dutch Merchants III. 257. fights the 


Dutch Fleet near Plymouth ibid, 


{ Si 4 . * * PET < 
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B 


DAco N Mr. Juſtice 11, 75. 23m. 
| Baggot Colonel II. 14%, 
Baily III. 90, 416, 
Bainton Sir Edward II. 63. 
Baker IH. 312. | 

Balcarris Lord III. 295, 312, 

Balfour II. 161, 331. Balfour Sir W. I. 202, II. 
27, 28, 30, 33, 296, 297. turn'd out from be- 
ing Lieutenant of the Tower I. 189. with 
the Earl of EJex's Horſe Eſcapes through the 

King's Army II. 326. 

Ball Sir Peter II 393, 395. 

Balthazar Colonel III. 336. 

Bamfield (ſee Bamford) III. 108, 112, Banfield 

Colonel III. 75, 76, 80, 81. 

Bamford (alias Bamfield) Colonel II. 296. | 

_ Banbury , Caſtle ſurrender'd to the King II. 36, 

_ reliev'd by the Earl of Northampton II. 338. 

Bancroft Dr. I. 50. | | 

Banks Atturney General I. 119. Banks Lord 

Chief Juitice I. 332, 381, II. 75, 127. 206. 
2 deliver d up to the Parliament Forces 
3 A 

Barclay if 356. | 
Barebone Praiſe-God III. 279, 412. | 
_ Barnſtable ſurrender'd to Sir Fohn Digby II. 208. 
Tranſactions at Barnſtable: eſpecially Com- 
Plaints againſt Sir Rich. Greenvil II. 409. 
FS | | 
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| 1 IT 343. reliey'd by Col. Gage IL 330, 
I 


taken by Cromwell II. 453. | 
Baſſet Sir Arthur II. 452. Baſſet Colonel Thomas 
II. 166. Baſſet Sir Tho II. 182. 
n John (ſee Pryn) I. 53, 408, his Character 
„4114. | 


by the King's Corniſh Forces II. 
3 1 | 
Bath, Earl of I. 137, 381, 398. II. 13. 


| Bath and Wells, William Biſhop of I. 116. 
200. 
Batten Captain I. 280, 395, 396. II. 88, III. 77, 


81, 92. Batten Sir William III. 112. 113. 
Battle of Keinton II. 28, at Bradock-Down II. 


82, on Hopton-Heath II 93, near Stratton Max 


16, 1643. II. 166. at Lanſdoun II. 174, of 
Round way- Down II. 179, at Newbury. II. 
214, 339. at Alresford II. 298 at Cropredy- 
Bridge II. 311, at Marfton-Moor II 314. of 
Naſeby II. 403. near Lamport II. 411. at Chef 
ter II. 436. near Preſton III. 90. at Dunbar III. 
219. at Worceſter III. 237. of Dunkirk III. 379» 
ſee Action. 
Baynton I. 273. 
Beauchamp Lord II, 322. 
Beaufort Duke of III. 261. 
Beaumont I. 5. | 
Beckley Colonel II. 163, 
Beckwith I. 316. 8 
Bedford talen by Prince Rupert II. 241. 


Bed ford 


3 0 by id | " N 
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Bedford (Earl of) the Father 1. 89, 105, 106, 
111, 120, 133, 137, 139 142, 150, 193. U. 


12, 13, 27, 28, 79, 132, 225, 286 413,414, 


his Character I. 103, 145, his Death ibid. Bed- 
ford (Earl of) the Son, goes againſt the Marquis 
of Hertford II. 4. with the Earl of Holland 
puts himſelf into the King's Quarters II. 199. 
returns into the Parliament's Quarters II. 226, 
Bediford ſurrender'd to 15 John Digby II. 208. 
Bedingfield Sir Tho I. 281. 2 Te 
2 Lord II. 440, 441. III. 14. Bellafis Co- 
lonel John II. 85, 182, 184, 281, 288, 353 
Bellaſis Mr. I. 318, Bellaſis Harry II. 86. 
Bellievre Monſieur III. 8, 17, his Negotiations at 
London, and with the King afterwards at Ne- 
Cattle III. 18. AR 
Bellingham II. 35. Bellingham Sir Henry III. 95. 
Bennet Col. II 207. Bennet Mr. III. 226, 227. 
Bennet Sir Hen. III. 3 52, 391, 392, 395 3956. 
398, 425. Bennet Sir Humpb. II. 341. 5 
Berkely Lord I. 419. III. 443. Berkety Juſtice 
II. 232. Berkeh Sir Charles II. 394. Berkely Sir 


John (ſee Aſoburnbam) I. 393, 413. II. 4, 1335 


81, 83, 166, 172, 173,191, 207, 243 2945 
336,392, 393 394 396, 397) 398. 40 5, 407 
409, 410, 412, 413, 414, 419, 426. III. 31, 


32 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49 30, 108, 226, 


227, 253. ſent from the Queen to the King 
III. 32. his and Mr. Fobn Aſþburnham's Tranſ- 
actions with ſome Officers of the Army ibid. 
he's made Governour to the Duke of Tork III 
76, he pretends to the Maſterinip of the Wards 


III. 254. is denied by the King III. 255 breaks 


with the Chancellor of the Exchequer HI. ibid. 
deſigns Mademoiſelle de Longueville for the 


Duke of Tork's Wife III. 263. Berkeley Sir 


William II. 270. | 
Berkſhire Earl of I. 89. 381, II. 13, 253, 347» 
394, 420, 447. III. 3, 17. his Character II. 125. 
Berwick deliver d to the Parliament III. 96. 
Betteley Col. condemn'd and executed III. 3 59. 
Bilt (ſee Act) paſs d for raiſing two Subſidies; 
the Houſe of Commons naming Commiſſioners 
to receive the Money I. 118. which method was 
afterwards continued ibid. A Bill for a Trienni- 
al Parliament paſs'd I. 119. to take away Biſn- 
ops Votes in Parliament by the Houſe of Com- 
mons I. 133 rejected by the Lords I. 135. A 
Bill brought into the Houſe of Commons for 
Extirpating Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, Ye. 
I. ibid, laid aſide that time I. 136. reviv'd in 
the Houſe of Commons and committed I. 157 
laid afide I. ibid. A Bill preferr'd for ſettling 


the Militia I. 158 read once I. 159.A new Bill 


in the Houſe of Commons to take away 
- Biſhops Votes I. 172. A Bill prepar'd in the 


Houſe of Commons for Preſſing Men for Ire- 


land I. 185. The Preamble thereof, as it came 


from the Commons, excepted againſt by the | 


Houſe of Lords 186. paſs'd I. 187. A Bill for 
ſettling the Power of the Militia I. 188. touch- 
ing the Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes, depend- 


ing in the Houſe of Peers I. 190. A Bill for the 


Militia paſs'd by the Heuſe of Commons I. 221 
and the Lords I. 237 as alſo. che Bills touching 
the Biſhops Votes, and Preſſing I. 238. A Bill 
againſt the Biſhops Votes and Preſſing paſs'd 
dy the King I. 244, 245. 
Binion George I. 282. | | 
| Biſhops Votes, ſee Bill: ſee Parliament. The 
Biſhops and many of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment withdraw from their Attendance upon 
Account of the Tumults I. 192. The Bithops 
ſuffer themſelves to be guided by William Arch- 
Biſhop of York I. 196. their Petition and 


1 r r 


Proteftation to the King and H6ufe of Lords I, 
200. accusd of High Treaſon for it and cem 
mitted to the Tower I. 201. the Ul confequerices 
of this ibid. the Popiſh Bimops in Ireland make 
an Aſſembly, and publiſh a Declaration a- 

_ gainlt the Engliſp HI. 2 50, they declare to the 
Lord Lieutenant they will no. longer ſubmit 
to him, and require him to eemmit the Go- 

vernment to a Roman Catholick II. ibid. 

Blake Admiral HI. 266, 287, 284, 333, 337; 
421. takes the Dutch Pithing Buſſes, and their 
Guard Ships III. 267 engages ths Dutch Fleet, 


Blunt Sir Charles II. 304. 
Bolcs Colonel II. 296. 
Bolton Rich. II. 271. 
Bond I. 173. 


Booth Sir Geo. III. 388, 389, 359, 421, 422, 443; 
undertakes to poſſeſs Cheſter for the King III. 
334 ſeiſes Cheſter III. 387, his and Sir Pom 
Middlefon's Declaration ibid he's routed by 
Lambert III. 388 releaſed from Impriſonment 


III. 420. 


Borgia Ceſar III. 64. 


Borlaſe Jo. II. 271. 


Borrel Monſie..r III. 267, | 


Bojtal Houſe ſurrender d to the King's Party II, 
300% : N | 
Boſwell Sir. William III. 136. 

Boteler Sir William II. 312, 

Bouchier George II, 153. 

Boys Colonel II. 214; 325. 

Brabant II. 410. | 

Brabazon Edw. H. 271. N 


Brachamonte Don Diego de III. 190 


Bradoc Down, Battle there II. 82. 

Bradſhaw III. 13, x51. 173. made Preſident of 
the High Court of Juſtice for Trial of the 
King III. 138. | | 

Braganza Duke of III. 340. 

Brainford, ſee Brent ford. 

Bramſton Sir Fohn II. 27, 5. | 

Brandenburgh Elector of III. 315. 

Brandon Charles II. 418. 

Brent III. 43. 

Brent ford or Brainford Earl of II. 161, 195, 297 
301, 320, 341, 373, 420, 431) 4439 447. his 

Character II. 301. | 

Brereton ſee Bruerton. 


woes Captain Edward II. 324 Bret Colonel II. 


Bridges Captain II. 294. Bridges Major II. 
306. | 

Bridgman Orlando II. 90, 3 56. 354. 

Bridgwater taken by the Marquis of Hereford: Il. 
170. taken by Sir Tho. Fairfax II. 416. 

Briſtol City. A deſign of giving it up to Prince 
Rupert, and how prevented II. 152. is be- 
ſieg'd by Prince Rupert II. 181. ſurrender'd 
upon Articles II. 182. deliver'd up by Prince 
Rupert II. 423. | 


Briſtol (Earl of) the Father I. 7, 12, 137 213 


22, 89, 111, 282, 283, 381. II. 3, 18, 745 
426, III. 76, 177, 308, 353» 367, 387. 392, 
396, 427. accus d in Parliament I. 14. accuſes 
the Duke of Buckingham ibid. his Character 
II. 124. Briol, (Earl of) the Son order'd 
to leave France III. 351. comes to Bruges to 
the King III. 7bid. ingratiate himſelf with Don 
Fuan ibid. he is inſtrumental in recovering St. 
Ghiſlain to the Spaniards II. 352, obtains = 

the 


3 


the King that Sir H 
Envoy to Madrid III. 3555. 
Broad Seal, a new one, Voted, II. 2 50 which is 
deliver d to Six Commiſſioners II. b . 
Broghil! Lord III. ½% / 4 NS 3 | 
Bromicham taken by Prince Rupert IIpraq |, 
Brooke Lord I, 27 67», 89, 4071291 Bech. 
7 1 


H. Bennet ſhould be ſent 


-— Aas7 © tz 
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29, 91, 95s III. 443 ſhot in be 


*. 42923 : 
Brownerigg L. 3, 


W * 1 2 24% F025. ard 7 A 
Bruce Lord III. 443 flain;by; the Farhof Porſet 


8 5 
te Brune III. 174, 177. £1 
Buck Colonel II. 182, 1844. 
Buckburſt (Treaſurer) created Earl 


Buckburft Lord II. 65. | W 
Buckingham Duke of ( ſee Prince Charles) I. 6, 


>» © 


LS 1351 155 209 26, 27, 31 33z 3494 37 505 515 | 


104, 107, 167, 195, 331, II. 23. 123, 124 
126, 130, 131, 184, 3335 375 III. 55 71, 975 
98, 1455 195 2145 229, 2329 236 2405 259. 
nis great power and Intereſt I. 4. the Cauſe of 
his Murther I. 5. his Riſe I. ibid. he's uſually 
call'd Stenny by K. games I. 10, 13, 36, ac 
cus'd by the Earl of Briſtol I. 14, made Ge- 
neral in the War againſt France I 15. aſſaſſi- 
nated I. ibid. his Character I. 18. An Account 
ofa prediction of his Death I. 24. Nucking- 
pam Counteſs of I. 25. Buckingham Dutcheſs 
Df II, 380. Oi | 
© Buckinghamſhire Men's Petition to the Houſe of 
Commons I. 217. to the Houfe of Lords II. 
218. to the King ibid. 1 "266 
Buller Sir Rich. II. 79. 80. 
Bullingbrook Earl of II. 34, 250, 274. | 
Bullingbrook Houſe of I. 106. Bullion, ſee Spa- 


A 


niſh. 
Bunkly Lieut. Col. II. 330. 
Burgeſs Dr. I. 173. 
Burlacy Sir Fohn II. 1 8 
Burly Captain I. 396. III. 132, ſtirs up the People 
in the Iſle of Wight is condemn'd, and execut- 
V a 1 
Burton Hen. (fee Pryn) I. 53, 190, 354. his Cha- 
racter I. 114. The Reaſons of his Diſlike of- the 
Government I. bid. | 
Buſbel Brown III. 252. 
Butler Lieut. Col. II. 327% «© 
Byron Sir Jobn I. 203, 213) 219, 227, 240, II. 
13, 16, 29, 179. made Lieut, of the Tower 
I. 189. Byron Lord II. 221, 282, 283, 353» 
401. III. 76, 83, 87, 226, 227, 233 254. his 
Drath WE. 262.7 RED. 
Byron Sir Nicholas, II. 26, 28, 34 90. 
Byron Sir Thomas II. 93. 
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Ceſar (Robert) a remarkable Story in rela- 
tion to him andithe Earl of Portland J. 29. 
Calamy ML 49467 8 
Calender Earl of I. 176. II. 14 
Cambridge Earl of I; 381, tf Exe 
Campbels III. 163. 
Canons. Concerning the 
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Scotiſh Canons I. 60; | 
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Canteeroy Counteſs of III. 227 


| I. 34. Ja 43 . . 4 2 3 5 
Bruerton Sir Winiam II. 89. 9 925.945 2715 | 


of Dorſet 1 | 


1 - 4 , — 
New Canons complain'd of I. 116, and con. 
demn'd by the. Houſe of Commons I. 377 
Cansfield Sir Sohn II. 340, 344. L 


* 


9 7 #F | © 1 
. 


Canterbury Arch-Biſnop of (ſee Abbot) I. Laud 
: Areh-Biſhop of (ſe Laud) I. 39, 60, 64, 70, 
81, 85, 87, 89, 104z 1089109, 114, 1205 

12 727 130, 1333: 166, 1695 173, 174, 196, 
198, 331. II. 363. III. 3 5. The Rabble attempt 

his Houſe at Lambeth Il. 81; - -- 


' Gapel Lord I. 381, II. 20, 91, 271, 347, 356, 


372, 390, 397% 443, 447. III. 2, 9, 17, 


2 
41, 42, 76, 97, 100. He with 2 


the Lord Cole- 


pepper ſent to Paris to diſwade the Queen from 


. ſending for the Prince of Wales into France III. 
A their Inſtructions and Arrival at Paris.). 
delivers his Opinions againſi the Prince's going 
into France III. 15. waits on the King at 
Hampton Court, from Ferſey III. 41. attempts 
an Eſcape III. 152. is Beheaded III. 1.53. his 
Character III. 15 4. „ 


— g . 
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Capuchin Fryers ſent. back by the Parliament into 
France II. 17. de Cardinas Don Alonzo I. 160. 
II. 457. III. 149, 175, 186, 1905 204, 216, 218, 
220.2215 3315 334 3355 349, 3505 351, 3523 
368, 3937 425. 427, 441. ſent to by Cromwell 

to leave England III. 33 4. Careleſs Captain III. 

240, 241, 242. | LED 

Carew Sir Alexander II. 79, 80. 243. treats to ſur- 

_ ender the Fort of Plymouth to theKing s Forces, 
but is ſurpris'd II. ibid. 1 

Carleton (Sir Dudley) his Character I, 36. 


| Carliſle deliver'd to the Parliament III. 96. Carliſle 


Earl of I. 35. 44. II. 127, his Character I, 
34. Carliſle Counteſs of I. 169. III. 8, 111. 
Carlos (Don) Infante of Spain I. 20, 21. 

Carnarvan Earl of I, 381. II. 18, 169, 172. 173, 
178, 179, 192, 206, 209. ſlain in the Battle 
at Newbury 215. his Character II. ibid. 
Carnewarth Earl of II. 404, 438. 
Carpio Marquis of III. 189, CE 
Carr. I. 33. II. 98%. | 
Carracena Marquis of (ſee Fuan) III. 33 5, 34913 524 
369, 370. 389. 398. 426. 427. invites the King 
back to Bruſſels III. 441. The King's Anſwer ib. 
invites the King again; but in vain III. ibid. 
Carrington Lord II. 298. 


| Carteret Captain (afterwards Sir George) I. 396. 


Supplies the King's Corniſh Forces with Am- 
munition II, 84. III. 24, 183. defends Fer/ey, 
as long as he could and Elizabeth Caſtle III. 
269. has Orders from the King to make Condi- 
tions 7bid. N 


n Cartwright Captain I. 280. 


Cartwright Hugh III. 105. 
Caſe III. 444. | 


Caſtelle Roderigo Marquis of III. 189. 


_ Caſtle Admirante of III. 187, 


Caſtle- haben Earl of III. 274. 
Caſtleton Lord III. 443. 
Caſtrilio Conde of III. 189. 18 
Cavalier (the Term) whence I. 193. Rigour: of 
| 2 Parliament Forces towards the Cavaliers | 
. 13. 1 5 n 3 . 
Cavendiſh Charles II. 314. | 
Cecil Sit. Robere III. 223. | 3 
Ceſſation agretd*upon at Rippon I. 9. Ceſſation 
of Armes concluded for a Lear in Ireland, Sept. 
7. 1643. diſown'd by the two Houſes ar Melt: 
. minſter, "23%. 
Chafin Dr, I. 33. 
Chalgrave Field, the Action there II. 162. 
challoner II. 198. III. 140, his Tryal an 


e Chancellor 


d Exe- 


bh 


Chancellor of the Exch. ( ſee Cottington : ſee Or- 
mond: ſee Berkeley: ſee Herbert: ſee Hyde ) ſent 
for to the Prince of Wales from Ferſey III. 76. 
ſent to confer with the Marquis of Mountroſe 
in a Village near the Hague III. 162. appoint- 
ed to draw a Declaration relating to England 
HI. 172. The Declaration laid aſide III. 173. 
He has a private Audience of the Queen III. 
178. diſmiſs'd from Madrid very courteouſly 
III. 223. in his paſſage through France he waits 

on the Queen Mother III. 224. expoſtulates 
with the Queen about her forbidding Dr. Coſins 
to Officiate to the Proteſtants in her Chapp?l 
at Paris III. 228. her Anſwer ibid. he confers 
with Mr. Mountague about it ibid. finds the 
Duke of York at Breda III. 229. comes in 
Chritmas to the King at Paris III. 248. where 
he receives from Him the Account of his Ma- 
jeſty's deliverance 1b. He diſſwades the King 
from going to Church at Charenton III. 257. 
defircs the King not to employ him in the Sco- 
ziſþ Affairs III. 260. the King's Reply to him 10. 
ke ſubmits; and is rruſied in thoſe Affairs 
ibid. the Queen's diſpleaſure againſt him in 


France III. 295. A Petition intended of the 


Seotiſp Presbyterians by Balcarris and Frazier 
that he mieht be remov'd ibid. and of 


the Rom. Catholicks alſo againſt him ibid. The 


deſign difcover'd by one Mr. Walſingbam to 
the King. which quaſh'd them both III. 296. 


Upon the King's departure from France he has 


an Audience of the Queen Mother III. 306. is 


ſent to Bruſſels to confer with Don Alonzo de 


Cirdinas III. 349. his Conference with him III. 
350 he is made Lord Chancellor of England 
Ht 343 | | 

Chandois Lord II. 212, 307. | 

Charenton ( Miniſters of) preſs King Charles II. 
to come te their Church; and are ſeconded by 
the Lord Fermyn III. 257. 

Charles Prince ( ſee Charles I.) I. 10. his Journey 
into Spain I. 7, 8. He and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham give an Account of the Journey to 
both Houſes of Parliament I. 11. He ſuc- 
ceeds to the Crown 1. 14. Wo el 

Charles Prince ( ſee Charles II.) I. 412. II. 427; 


447. f ET 
Charles I King, ſee Treaty. A view of the be- 
ginning of his Reign I. 2. his firſt Parliament 
call'd I. 14. the News of the Duke of Back- 
inztham's death, how receivd by him I. 17. 
his Journey into Scotland to be crown'd there 
J. 44. his Magnificent Reception there 791d. 
the Seeds of the ſucceeding Commotions then 
ſown I. 45. during his ſtay there he erects the 


Bithoprick of Edenborougb J. 48. preters ſome 


Biſhops in Scorland to Secular Offices unf aſo- 
nably I. 49. returns into England ib. deſigns 
to make a Park between Richmond and Hamp- 
ton-Court I. 56. how this was obſtructed 10. 
he raiſes an Army againit the Scots I. 65. and 
a Fleet ibid, he Summons the Englijh Nobili- 
ty to attend him I. 66. goes to the borders of 
Scotland with his Army I. 67. ſends the Earl 
of Holland as far as Drnce I. 68. Miſchiets that 
accrued to him after the Treaty of Pacification 
with the Scots I. 71, he calls a Parliament to 
fit in April 1640. I. 75. his propoſition to 
both Houſes of Parliament about a Supply of 
Money I. 7. this debated I. 78. he diſſolves 
the Parliament I. So. which troubles him at- 
ierwards 1b. a Loan granted him ibid. an 
Army is rais'd ibid. it retreats towards York 
I. v>, he declares to the Great Council at 
Tork his Reſolution to call a Parliament I, 88. 


neee, ee eee yas 40 
his Councellors at Tork I. 90. he returns t 

London I. 91. conſents that the Privy Councel- 
tors ſhall be examin'd I. 110. the great damage 
that this Act brought upon him ib. he admits 
of ſeveral new Privy Councellors I. 111. but to 
his diſadvantage I. 112. has none left about him 


in any immediate Truſt in buſineſs, but ſuch as 


> 


do either betray, or ſink under the weight or 


reproach of it I. 120. he is againſt taking awa 
the Earl of Strafford's life I. 138. he reſolv'd 157 


do conſent to the Bill of Attainder againſt the 


Earl I. 147. but is adviſed by the Privy Council 


and ſome of the Biſhops ibid. and is defir'd to do 


it by the Earl of Srrafford himſelf 7þid. upon 
which Account he ſigns a Commiſſion for the 
paſhng of it I. 148. at which time he paſs'd ano- 
ther for continuing the Parliament I. 149. the 
Arts by which that Act was obtained ibid. he 


. takes the Staff of Lord Chamberlain from the 


Earl of Pembroke and gives it to the Earl of 
EjJex I. 150. after the Act of Pacification, he bi- 


gins his Journey towards Scotland 1. I 59. his 
' Princely and Fatherly Affection to his People J. 


164. he comes to York in his way towards Srot- 
land I. 165. writes to the two Houſes of Par- 


liament about the Iriſh Rebellion I. 172. fills up 


divers vacant Biſhopricks in England I. 173. at 
which the Commons are oﬀended 10% d. he cor - 
firms what Acts the Scots offer to him J. 176. 


at which the Parliament in England is diſpleasd 


I. 177. he begins his Journey tor England I. 176. 
his reception in London upon his Return I. 184. 
a Petition preſented to him, together with the Re- 
monſtrance of the Houſe of Commons, and print- 
ed ibid. his Anſwer to the Petition ibid. he 
adviſes with Saint-Fohns, and puts his expedi- 


ent in practice I. 186, which the Lords and 


Commons declare to be a Breach of Privilege 


ibid. he paſſes the Bill concerning Preſſing I. 18 Is 


is betray'd by his own Councellors, Wc. ibid. he 
diſmiſſes Sir William Balfour from being Lieuten- 


ant of the Tower I. 189. and puts Colonel Luns- 


ford in his place ibid. and upon his Reſignation 


Sir Sohn Byron ib. his Anſwer to the Petition of 


the Commons for a Guard I, 190. he goes to 
the Houſe of Commons and demands the five 


Members accus'd of High Treaſon I. 204. goes 


into the City and ſpeaks to the Citizens about 
them I. 205. his Anſwer to the former Remon- 
ſtrance of the Houſe of Commons I. 208. and to 
the Petition of the City of London I. 211. he re- 
moves to Hampton-Court I. 216. thence to Wind- 
ſor I. 220. thence ſends a Meſſage to both Houf. 
es ibid, his propoſition and Meſſage to both Hou- 


| ſes, Jan. 20. 1641 I. 225. his Anſwer to their 


Petition about the Accuſed Members I, 226. 
and to the Commons Petition for Removal 


of Sir John Byron, and putting the Forces 


and Militia into the hands of confiding Men 
J. 228. he reſolves to remove farther from 
London I. 238. his Anſwer to the Petition 
concerning the Militia I. 240. he conſents that 
Sir Fohn Conzers be Lieutenant of the Tower ibid. 
Aſperſions caſt upon him and his Queen I. 241. 


he demands Reparation for an Expreſſion in a. 
Printed Speech of Mr, Pym's ibid. His Reply 


to the Commons Anſwer I. 242. he is preſs'd to 
paſs the Bill againſt the Biſhops Votes I. 244. 
paſſes that Bill, and the other of Preſſing, Febr. 


14, 1641. I. 245. returns to Greenwich, where 


the Prince meets him I. 250. his Anſwer to the 


| Mcſage ſent him by both Houſes to Greenwich 
ibid. his further Anſwer concerning the Militia 
ibid. his Anſwer to the Parliament's Declara- 


tion about their Jealouſies, and their Reaſons 
Et for 
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For his Continuance near the Parliament I. 256. 


his Meſſage to both Houſes in his way to Tork I. 
258. he conſents to the Propoſitions of both Houſ- 
es of Parliament for Adventurers in Ireland I. 260. 
paſſes a Bill to that purpoſe I. 261. his Reception 
at York I. 267. his Declaration from York March 
9,1641. inAnſwer to that preſented to him at Neu- 
Market ibid. his Moderation I.270, 271.his Anſwer 
to the petition of the Houſe of Lords and Com- 
mons preſented to him at York, March 26, 1642. J. 
273. he removes the Earls of Eſex and Holland 
from their Offices in the Court I. 276. his An- 
ſwer to the Meſſage of both Houſes, March 28. 


1642. I. 278. his Anſwer to the Petition of both . 


Houſes, to remove tbe Magazine from Hull, Vc. 
I. 284. his Meſſage to both Houſes, April 8. 1642. 
offering to go in Perſon into Ireland I. 286. 
his Reply to the Commons Anſwer touching 
his going thither I. 289. his purpoſe of going 
thither laid aſide I. 292 his Meſſage to both 
Houſes April. 28. 1642. concerning his Refu- 
ſal to paſs the Bill for the Militia 76:d. he goes 
to Hull, and is denied entrance I. 295. his 
Meſſages to the two Houſes concerning Hull I. 296. 
his Anſwer to the Declaration and Votes concern- 
ing Hull I. 297 his Reply to the Anſwer of the 
Lords and Commons to his two Meſſages concern- 
ing Hull I. 300. his Declaration in Anſwer to the 
Declaration of both Houſes about the Militia I. 
303. he omits no opportunity to provide againſt 


the Storm I. 309. puts himſelt into a poſture of 
Defence I. 310. his Anſwer to the Fetition f 
both Houſes to diſſolve his Guards I. 311. he re- 


ceives the Great Seal from the Lord Keeper Lir- 
tleton I. 330. Wc. his Anſwer to the two Houſes 
Declaration of the 19th. of May 1642. I. 346. 
and to their Declaration of May 26th. the ſame 
Year I. 356. the Subſtance of his Anſwer to the 


' nineteen Propoſitions of the two Houſes of Parlia- 


ment I. 371. the Reaſons why he neglected ſo long 


to put himſelf into a Poſture of Safety I. 379 1 


391. his Declaration to the Lords attending him 
at York, June 13th. 1642. I. 380. his Declarati- 
on and Profeſſion of Fune 1 5th. 1642. diſavow- 
ing any intentions of raiſing War I. 381. his De- 
claration upon the Declaration and Profeſſion 
of the Lords and Counſellours at Tork, diſavow- 
ing any intentions of War I. 382. he publiſhes 
2 Declaration concerning the Militia, and aſſerts 
the right of the Crown in granting Commiſſions 


of Array, Wc. I. 388. the prejudices he received 


from the Commiſſion of Array ibid. his Reply 


to the Parliament's Declaration to the City of | 


London, upon Account of his Letter to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen IJ. 390. he grants Com- 
miſſions to raiſe Regiments of Horſe and Foot I. 


392.revokes the Earl of Northumberland's Commil- | 


non of Admiral I. 393, 394, 395, 396. but can- 
not get the Fleet into his hands ibid. he ſecures 
New-Caſtle, and ſends ſeveral of the Nobility and 
Gentlemen into divers Counties to execute the 
Commiſhon of Array I. 397 his Proclamation 
from Bevcrly I. 398. he goes to Newark ibid. 


thence to Lincoln ibid. and thence returns to Be- 
verly ibid. his Anſwer to the Parliament's Petition 


of July 1 5th. 1642. I. 400. his Reply to thoſe 


who deſired him to alter his Anſwer to that Pe- 
tition I. 406. he goes to Doncaſter I. 404. thence 


to Notingham ibid. and ſo to Leiceſter ibid. where 
he is receiv'd with great expreſſions of Duty and 


Loyalty ibid. he returns towards Hull I. 409. ; 


he goes to Beverly I. 416. the reaſons why 1. 
412. he returns to Io/ł in leſs credit than he went 
to Beverly I. 417. an accident falls out that makes 
it abſolurely neceſſary for him to declare War 
2570. he publilies a Dedaration ſignifying the 


Rebelious proceedings of the two Houſes, and 
forbiding all his Subjects to yield any Obedience 
to them I. 419. publittes a Proclamation requir- 
ing all Men who could bear Armes to appear at 
Nottingham,where he deſign d to ſet up his Stand. 


ard ibid. the Reaſons why he did not reſolve to 


ſet it up at Tork I. 420. he comes to Noxtins. 
bam I. 422. marches to Co,. but cannot get 
poſſeſſion of the place ib. ſets up his Standard at 
Nottingham, Aug. 25tb. 1642. ibid. his Conditi. 
on there II. 1. he conſults of ſending a Meſſage 
for Peace II. 5. and accordingly ſends one by 
the Earl of Southampton II. 6. and ſends another 
Meſſage to the two Houſes II. 8. he removes 
from Nottingham to Derby II. 10. ſends another 
Meſſage to the two Houſes bid. his Specch and 
Proteſtation at the Head of his Forces II. xx, he 
comes to Shrewsbury I. 12. receives Contributi- 
ons from the Univerſities ; but meets with denials 


from ſeveral Perſons II. 20, 21. news is brought 


him to Cheſter of the Rencounter before Worceſtur 
II. 22. he comes to Shrewsbury ibid. in great 
need of Money: Two Expedichts found out for 
ſupply of that Defect ibid. the Subſtancę of 


his Speeches to the Gentry and Commonality of 


the ſcveral Counties through which he pafied II. 
23. the ſtrength of his Army at Sbreusbuy ll. 


25. he marches from Shrewsbury towards London 


II. 26. Faction begun in his Army II. 25. he comts 


to Oxford II. 36. recruits his Army there II. 43. 
the Parliament having quitted their Garriſon at 


Reading, he marches thither II. 44. advances to 
Colebrook II. 45. his Anſwer to theFetition of both 
Houſes at Colebrook ibid. he marches towards 


Brentford II. 46. where he beats the Enemy; but 


it prov'd not fortunate to him ibid. the Earl of 
Eher s Army and the City Train d bands oppos'd 
againſt him II. 47. his Army drawn off to Kings- 


ton ibid, thence to Reading II. 48. he ſends 


a Meſſage to both Houſes ib:d. the Subſtance 
of his Anſwer to the two Houſes Petition Nov. 
24. 1642. II. 50. having garriſon'd Reading and 
Wallingford, and ſome other Places, he marches 
to Oxford II. 51. the Suhſtance of his meſſage 
to the Privy- Council of Scotland upon occaſion 
of the two Houſes Declaration to that Kingdom 
II. 52. what means he uſed to raiſe Money II. 54. 
he makes new Sheriffs II. 5 5, his Declaration up- 
on occaſion of the two Houſes Ordinance for Raiſ- 
ing Money II 63. his Anſwer to the City of Lon- 
don's Petition that he would return to his Par- 
lament II, 68. how 'twas receivd II. 71. his 
Anſwer to the Propoſitions of both Houſes for 
Peace, at the end of Fan. in 1642. II. 76. his 
Corniſh Forces come to Taviſtock II. 84. are ſup- 


ply d with Amunition by Captain Carterc? 
| 61d, he puts the two Houſes in mind of his pro- 


poſrtions for a Ceſſation of Arms II. 102. grants 
a Safe Condu& to all Perſons nominated by the 


two Houſes for managing a Treaty ot Ceſfation, 


the Lord Say only excepted II. 103. his propo- 
ſals of Alterations in the two Houſes Articles Ceſ- 
ſation II. 106. his Anſwer to the Petition of the 
Kirk of Scotland II. 112. and to the Scorijj; Con 


miſſioners deſiring that they might be media- 


tors, and that he would ſend out precepts te 
Summon a Parliament in Scotland II. 117. his Ar 
ſwer to the Advice and Deſires of the two Mouſes 
concerning a Goal- Delivery II. 122. his Meilag* 
to the two Houſes of April 12. 1643. II. 138 
his Circumſtance at the Taking of Reading II. 150: 
he ſends a Meſſage to the two Houſes May 2c: 
1643. II. 151, his Affairs in the Wel II. 165- 
his Forces defeat Sir William Waller at Rouns: 
way - Doun II. 179. he meets the Queen nes! 


KHeinton; ſhe coming with A. great Recruit II. 


180. 
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180. his Declaration after his late Succeſſes over 


Fairfax in the North, Sir William Waller in the 
Weſt and the Taking of Briſtol II. 186. he goes to 
Briſtol to compoſe the Difference between the prin- 
cipal Officers there about the Government of 
Briftol II. 190. conſider what deſign he ſhould im- 

loy his Armies upon after the Surrender of that 

lace II. 191. marches towards Gloceſter, and 
ſummons it II. 194 beſieges it II. 195. the Reaſ- 
ons why he did not march to London after the 
Diſtrations and Diſorders there II. 200. he comes 
to Oxford to conſult about the Reception of the 
Lords who had deſerted the Parliament II. 202. 
his Affairs in the Welt II. 206. engages the Earl 
of Eſex at Newbury II. 214. his Gentleneſs and 
Affability to all Men II. 239, he expects great 
Matters from the Arrival of Count d' Harcourt 


from France, but is deceiv'd II. 246. his Pro- 


clamation for Aſſembling the Members of Par- 
lament at Oxford II. 255. he ſends for part of the 
Engliſh Army out of Ireland II. 271. the Subſtance 
of his Speech to the Members of both Houſes 
of Parliament who met at Oxford II. 272. his 
Meſſage to both Houſes, March 3. 1643. II. 278. 
he's in great ſtraits II. 281. ſends Prince Rupert 
to RelieveNewark II. 288. his Meaſures broken by 
the Battle at Alresford II. 298. his State at Oxford 


in the beginning of the year 1644. Il, 300. 


the Perſons with whom he conſulted in his Mili- 
tary Affairs at that time II. 301. he's reduced to 


a deplorable Condition II. 304. marches out of 


| Oxford to Worceſter II. 306. goes to Bewdley II. 
307. returns to Worceſter, and ſo towards Oxford 
Il. 308. marches from Whitney towards Bucking- 


ham II.3 10. engages Sir William Waller at Cropredy- 
Bridge, and defeats him II. 311. We. marches | 


towards the Weſt II. 313. followes the Earl of 


Eſex intoCornwal II 320.he makes a trial whether 


the Earl of Eſex would joyn with him II. 322. 

but to no purpoſe, and thereupon he reduces the 
Earl into very narrow Quarters II. 323. his Pru- 
dence and Clemency in the Conditions he made 
for the Foot of the Earl of Eſex after the Horſe 
had paſs'd through his Army II. 33 1. his Mef- 
ſage of Peace II 332. he leaves Sir Richard Green- 
vil to block up Plymouth ibid. goes to Exeter II. 
335. takes care about the Blocking up the Troops 
of Lyme, and reſtraining the Garriſon of Taunton 
II. 336. comes to Chard ibid. thence to Sher- 
dorne ibid. thence to Salisbury II. 337. he ſcatters 
Waller's Troops at Andover ibid. relieves 
Donnington Calile ibid. II. 342. engages the Par- 
liament Forces a ſecond time at Newbury II. 339. 
returns to Oxford II. 343. the Temper of the 
Army and Court at that time II. 344. he rejects 
the Fropoſitions from Ireland II. 345. his Meſſage 
to the Parliament for a Treaty about the begin- 
ning of December in 1644 II. 353. he agrees to 
che Parliament's Propoſal for a Treaty at Ux- 
bridge II. 356. ſpcaks with more melancholy of 
the State of his Affairs than he uſed to do II. 371. 
ſends the Prince of Wales into the Weſt II. 372, 
381, 384. whether it would have been better 
ior him to have remov'd his Court from Oxford 
into the Weſt ? II. 382. the marches of his Army 
towards the North, Whilſt Sir Thomas Fairfax with 
M15 fate down before Oxford II. 401. ſtorms and 
takes Leiceſter ibid. marches back towards Oxford 
II. 402. is deſtated at Naſeby II. 404. retires by 
Lichfe!4 to Bewdley, thence to Hereford II. 405. 
806 do Abergaveny to meet the Commiſſioners of 
South Wales II. 415. thence to Ragland Caſile 
bid. thence to Chepſtow II. 416. thence to Cardiff 
ibid. his Letter to Prince Rupert againſt Treat- 
s of Peace at that time II. 417. his Letter to 


Government 


ibid. he removes according to 
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the Prince of Wales from Brecknock II. 419. how 
that Letter was reliſh'd by the Lords Capel, Hop- 
ron, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer II. 420. 
he goes to Doncaſter IT. 424. thence to Newark 
bid, thence to Oxford ibid. his Letter from 
Hereford to Prince Rupert upon his Surrender of 
Briſtol II. 425. with which Letter he ſent alſo a 
Revocation of all Commiſſions formerly granted 
to him II. 426, his Lecter to my Lord Colepepper 
concerning the Prince of Wales II. 427. his Let- 
ter to the Prince Novem. 7. 1645. II. 433. a- 
nother Dec. 7. the ſame Year II. 434. he march- 
es to Cheſter, where his Horſe are routed by 
Pointz II. 436. retires to Denbigh to Rally his 
Horſe ibid. thence to Bridgenorth II. 437. 
thence to Newark ibid. the condition of the 
Garriſon at his Arrival ibid. the diſcontents of 
ſome of his chief Commanders there II. 439. he 
retreats towards Oxford II. 442. and arrives 
there 767d. his Affairs in the Weit at that time 
ibid, his Letter to Prince Rupert, Febr. 5. 1645. 
II. 447. his Tranſactions at Oxford II. 452, he 
ſends another Meſſage for Peace; which Was 


laid aſide by the Houſes II. 453. ſends again 


for a ſafe Conduct of the Duke of Richmond 
and others II. 454. ſends twice to defire a per- 
ſonal Treaty at Weſtminſter ;, the Houſcs Antwer 
and Ordinance thereupon ibid. he tries to deal 
with the Independents, but in vain II. 455- his 
Letter to the Prince of Wales written from Here- 


| Ford, Fune 23. 1654 III. 2, his Letter to him from 


Oxford, March 22 d. the ſame year III. 4. he 
leaves Oxford attended by two Servants only, 
Apr. 27. 1646. III. 5, 13, puts himſelf into the 
Scots Army before Newark ibid. their manner 
of Treating him III. 14. he orders Newark to 
be ſurrender d; whereupon the Scots Army 
marches Northward with the King to New 
Caſtle ibid. the firſt Sermon preach'd before him 
after the Army's riſing from Newark ibid. 


Tranſactions relating to him in the Scots Army 
III. 18. he ſends to the Marquis of Mountroſe 


to disband; which he did 1did. he's too hard 
for Henderſon in a Diſpute concerning Church 
ibid. upon the Scots deſire he 
ſends orders for the ſurrender. of Oxford, and all 
his other Garriſons III. 21. his Anſwer to the 
Propoſitions of Peace made to him by the Par- 
liament in the end of July 1646. ibid. his 
Anſwer to the Scots who enforced the Propoſi- 
tions III. 22. he's deliver'd up by the Scots to 
the Parliament ibid. Servants appointed by 

the Parliament to attend him ibid. he's brought 


to Holmby III. 23. deſires to be attended by his 


own Chaplains; but is refuſed ibid. he's 
ſeiſed at Holmby Fune 3. 1647. III. 28. the 
Committee give notice thereof to the Parlia- 
ment ibid. the General's account of it to the 
Parliam. III. 29, hes brought to New-Market ; 
where he is allow'd his Chaplains by the Army 
the marches 
of the Army III. 3o. is allow'd to ſee his Chil- 
dren at Maidenhead and Caverſham. III. 34. is 
remov'd to Hampton Court III. 37. his State 
there III. 39. his Diſcourſe and Converſation 
with his Children that were in the Parliament's 
Power III. 40. the Subitance of his Letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at Fereſy III. 41. his 
hopes blaſted by the violent Proceedings III. 44. 
his eſcape from Hampton Court, November 11. 
1647. III. 45. he comes to Tiebſield III. 46. ſends 
Aſhburnbam and Berkeley to Colonel Hammond in 
the Iſle of Wight ibid. is remov'd by Colonel Ham- 
mond to Carisbrook Caſtle III. 47. he gives his 
Anſwer to the Parliam, Commiſſioners concern- 


ing 
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ing the four Acts they deſired him to paſs III. 
52. ſigns a Treaty with the Scots III. 60 his Con- 
dition in the Ifle of Wight in the end of the year 


1647. III. 67. his Anſwer to the Parliament's 


Meſſage for a Treaty in the Iſle of Wight III. 
101, his Countenance c. very much alter'd III. 
118. the Sum of his Letter to the Prince of Wales 
concerning the whole Treaty in the Iſle of Wight 
III. 128. the Concluſion of that Letter in the 
King's own words III. 129. an Attempt for his 
Eſcape III. 131. he's taken from Carisbrook Caſ- 
tle and carried to Hur# Caſtle III. 133. ſent for 
from thence by Harriſon III. 139. Dines at 
the Lord Newburghbs, where the intention for his 
Eſcape was fruſtrated III. 140. is brought to St. 
Jane's ibid. the ſ.veral conſultations before 
and after he was brought thither what to do 
with him ibid. tis concluded to have him 
publickly try'd III. 141. his uſage at St, Fames's 
III. 142. he's brought to Weſtminſter Hall, Fan. 
20. 1641. ibid. the Sum of his Charge ibid. 
what paſs'd the firſt day of his Tryal. III. 143. a 
ſummary Account of the reſt of his Tryal III. 
144 his Character I. 43, 46. III. 144, 145. the 
Sum of his Character III. 146. his Funeral ibid. 
the Reaſon why his Body was not remov'd to 
Weſtminſter after the Reſtoration of King Charles 
II III. 147. how ſome Neighbouring Princes took 
his Murther III. 148. the Condition of his 
Cildren after his Death III, 304. 


Charles II King (ſee Chancellor: fee Long: ſee 


marches to Worceſter 


Anapabtiſts: fee Clanrickard : ſee Rocheſter) III. 
44, 48, 121. 148. 
III. 155. his new Council ſworn III. 156. he 
thinks of going into Ireland ibid. is 


thence to him ibid. Factions in his Court with 
reference to Scotland III. 161. he gives a viſit 
to the States of Holland, and delivers them a 
Memorial III. 167. declares the Lord Cortington 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be his 
Embaſſadours into Spain III. 171. removes to 
Breda III. 176. thence to Antwerp ibid. thence 
to Bruſſels ibid. has an Interview with the Arch- 
Duke near Valenc:ennes ibid. News of Cromvell's 
being arriv'd at Dudlin makes him delay his 
Voyage into Ireland III. 183. he leaves St. Ger- 
mains, and goes to Ferſey ibid. where he 
remains ſeveral months III. 187. he gives over 


the thought of going into Ireland III. 193. An- 


{wer to the Scots Meſſage for his comming into 
Scotland, “ that he would have a Treaty with 
them in Holland III. 194. meets the Queen at 
Beauvais 
for Scotland III. 195. the Argument of ſome 
Lords againſt his going ibid. he receives the 
News of the fate of the Marquis of Mountroſe 
III. 202. arrives in Scotland III. 213. takes the 
Covenant III. 214. molt of his Engliſh Servants 
are remov'd from him ibid. he gets advantage 
by the overthrow of the Scots at Dunbar by 
Cromwell III. 220. loſes a ſure Friend in the 
death of the Prince of Orange III. 224. is be- 
liev'd in France to be dead III. 226. his Affairs 
in Scotland III. 229. he withdraws towards the 
High-lands which was call'd the Start III. 230. 
but is perſwaded to return the next day ibid. he 
is better uſed afterwards by Argyle ibid. an 
Army rais'd, of which his Maj:ity is made 
General ibid. his Coronation 7bid. he reſolves 
to march into England III. 231. Maſſey ſent to 
march before him III. 232. a Committee of 
Miniſters in his Army, Who ruin all 761d, 
he ſummons Shrewsbury in vain III. 234. 
ibid, where he is pro- 
cam'd ibid his Tranſactions there III. 2.36, the ill 


His Condition at the Hague 


Pro- 
claim'd in Scotland; and Commiſſioners are ſent 


ibid. goes to Breda ibid. reſolves 


Milliam ibid. known 


Colonel Gunter 


— —_ 


diſpoſition of his Officers III. 237. his d t 
Worceſter, Sept. 3. 1651. ibid. his RN 
Concealment III. 238. his Foot driven Priſoners 
to London, and ſold to the Plantations III. 239 he 
comes to Roan in November in 1651. III. 240 
the particulars of his eſcape as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had them from him ſelf ibid. he meets 
Captain Careleſs.n a Wood, who periwades him 
to get up into an Oak ibid. thenee he came to 
a Cottage nine miles off, Where he lay in a Barn. 
III. 241. thence he. is cenducted 10 another 
Houſe 12 miles off ibid. thence to another: 
and fo to others III. 242 Mr. Huddleſton ſent to 


him by Careleſs ; who brought him to my Lord 


Willmot ibid. brought by Mr. Huddleſton to Mr 
Lane's Houſe ibid. here it was reſolv'd he 
ſhould go to Mr Norton's, riding beſore Mrs. 
Lane III. 243. they come ſafe to Mr- Nortan s 
through Briſtol ibid. he went by the name of 
to the Butler of 

Houſe III. 244. goes to Colonel Francis Winans 
Houſe HI. 245. thence he is brought to an Inn 
near Lyme , and a Ship hired by Captain Elliſon 
ibid. the Ship fails by an Accident; and the 


King leaves the Inn III. 246. he and the Lordi, 


mot like to be diſcover d by a Smith ſliooing their 
Horſes ibid. he gocs back to Colonel Windion's 
Houſe ibid. ſends Wilmot for Robert Philips III. 247. 
who conducts him to a place near Salt bury ibid. 
he's conducted by Dr. Hinchman to Heale Mrs, 
Hyde's Houſe ibid. thence to a Houſe in Suſſex near 
Bright-hemſted , where a Bark was provided by 
; ibid, he arrives in Normandy 
in a ſmall Creek in November 1651. ib. ſends to the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to repair to him at 


Paris III. 248. his neceſſities there III. 252. he 
appoints a new Council III. 254. denies Sir 
John Berkeley the Maſterſhip of the Wards III. 
235. ſix thouſand Livres by the Month ſettled 
upon him by the French Court III. 256. how 
the Money was diſpos'd of that was ſent him 
from Moſco and Poland ibid. he's Prefs'd to 
go to Church at Charenton, but refuſes III. 257. 
requeſts of his Friends in Scotland to him III. 259. 


he appoints the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


make all diſpatches for Scoziand 260. he and 
his Mother removes to St. Germains III. 262. 
Sollicitations for Places in his Court ibid. 
Mademoiſelle the daughter of the Duke of 0r- 
leans thought on as a Wife for him III. 263. it 
comes to nothing III. 264, he propoſes to Mon- 
ſieur Borrel, the Dutch Embaſſadour, that he 


would Joyn his intereſt with theirs HI. 267. 


thanks return'd to him by the States, but his 


propoſal laid aſide ibid. ſends Orders to Sit 


George Carteret to make Conditions about the 
ſurrender of Elizabeth Caſile in Ferſey III. 269 
his Condition abroad III. 292. he thinks of fe- 
treating out of France; but whither 2 was the 
queſtion ibid. makes Wilmot Earl of Roche/ter: 
and ſends him to the Diet at Ratisbone III. 293- 
ſends a Commiſſion to the Earl of Glencarne 


ibid. his diſcourſe with Cardinal de Retz III. 296. 


he's impatient to leave France III. 3ol. reſolves 
to go into Germany III. 302. leaves Paris in Jul? 


1654. III. 307 a Preſervation God then wrough: 


for him zbid. he comes to Cambray in his Journey 
III. 309. paſſes through Flanders without be- 
ing taken notice of by the Arch-Duke ibid. at 
Mons he meets with Meſſengers to him from his 
Friends in England, who nocifie to him the Rate 
of Affairs in England, relating chiefly to C01, 
well and his Army ibid. he adviſes his Friends in 
E1gland to be quiet III. 310. arrives at the Spa 


pe 2 Fl 
where he meets the Princeſs of Or2//ge ibid. 
| Sorta nd 
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obtains a ſmall ſubſidy from the Diet in Ger. 
many III. 311. the monthly Expences of his ſmall 
Family ibid. he removes to Aken from the Spaww 
ibid. the Accounts he receives here out of Eng- 
land III. 312. he gives the ſame advice as before 
to his Friends III. ibid. receives an account from 
Scotland and Middleton ibid. his Reply to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's Diſcourſe concern- 
ing his going into Scotland ibid. he and his Sitter 
come to Colozne in September III. 313. the Citt- 
zens invite him to reſide there III. 314. he fixes 
there ibid, brings his Siſter to Santen in the Duchy 
of Cleve, where they part; and he returns to 
Cologne III. 315. his way of Life there 7zb1d. 
he ſends the Marquis of Ormond into France 
for the Duke of Gloceſter, who brings him to 
cologne III. 317. An inſurrection deſign d in 
England by ſome of his Party III. 315. Pro- 

oſitions to him to this purpoſe from Eng- 
land III. 316. the King approves of the Day 
of Riſing ibid. goes from Cologne to Zeeland 
III. 317. leaves Zeeland; and returns to Co- 
joe ne III. 321. his Anſwer to the Declaration 
why Cromwell Decimatcd the Kings Party III. 
327. he ſtay d at Cologne above two years III. 
329. he ſends to the Arch-Duke to offer his Con- 
junction before the Arch-Duke left Flanders III. 
334. comes into Flanders and treats with the 
Arch-Duke near Bruſſels III 335. the Treaty between 
Spain and the King fignd in April 1657. 2d. 
he removes his Family from Cologne, and 
comes to reſide at Bruges III. 336. his Affairs in 
Flanders III. 348. he raiſes four Regiments of his 
subjects there III. 349. no longer receives any 
penſion from France ibid, tranſactions of his: 
Friends in England III. 353. Which occaſion'd 
theMarquis of Ormond s going into England III. 3 5 4. 
he ſends to Don Fuan “ that he would accom- 
« pany him into the Field; which is refus d III. 


367. he's preſent in the Attempt uponMardike III. 


368. leaves Bruges, and removes to Bruſſels, in 
the end of Feb. 1658. ibid. retires to Hochſtraten 
in Aug. III. 371. has notice of Cromwell's Death 
ibid. upon which he returns to Bruſſels ibid. 
his Party begins to move III. 383. Mr. Mordaunt 
comes to Bruſſels to acquaint him with the Pre- 


parations made for him in England ibid. , a Dif- 
covery made to him of the Treachery of Sir Rich 


ard Willis III. 385. which he belicves not at, firſt 
ibid. the Accuſer clearly proves the thing by 
Letters, We. ibid. he communicaters the Pil 
covery to Mr, Mordaunt III. 386. the Diſco- 
verer publiſhes Papers to forewarn the King's 
Friends of this Perſon ibid. he goes to Calais 
III. 387. the Diſappointment of all the deſigns 
in England ibid. he removes to the Coaſt of Bret- 
agne III. 389. receives news of the deteate of Sir 
George Booth ibid. retolvesto be at the meet- 
ing of the two Favourites of the two Crowns 
of trance and Spain ihid. reſolves to be preſent at 
the Treaty of Fuentarabia between France and 
Spain III. 391. begins his Journey chicher with 
the Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of Briſtol 
III. 392. goes by Lyons into Languedoc, and ſo on 


_ forward ibid. goes by miltake into Spain as 


far as Szragoſa III. 396. thence returns to Fuenta- 
rabia III. 39. his Treatment there by Don Levis de 
Haro ibid. the Cardinal Mazarin will not fee him 
ibid, his Return towards Flanders by Paris ibid. 
he comes to Bruſſels about the end of December 
ibid. the ill State of his Affairs there III. 399. 
the Lord Fermyn comes to him with complaints 
from Cardinal Mazarin ibid, his affairs ſeem 
more d.ſperatc upon meeting of the Parliament 
ain at Weſtminſter III. 408. his condition at 


— 
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Bruſſels ibid. his Affairs theres during the time o 
Monk's paſſing out of Scotland to London III. 
416. he hears on the ſame day of both the march- 
es of Monk into the Gity of London ibid. many 
now apply to him III. 418. the Council of State's 
kind behaviour now to his Friends ;bid. his de- 
liberation upon che terms propos'd to him by 
General Monk III. 425. the Letters prepar d to 
the Parliament, c. which the General advis'd 
IH. 426. he declares to the Marquis of Carracena 
* that he intended to go for ſome days to Bre- 
da, to meet his Siſter ibid: the Spamards de- 
ſigu to ſeiſe him di ſcover'd III. 427. he goes to- 
Wards Breda, and delivers to Sir John Green- 
vil the Letters prepar'd ibid. his Leiter to Gen: - 
ral Monk and the Army III. 428. to the Houſe 
of Commons III. 429. his Declaration III. 430. 
his Letter to tl e Houſe of Lords III. 431. to the 
Fleet III. 432. to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of London III. 433. he'sProclaim'd 
May 8th. 1660. III. 435. many Addreſſes to him 
III. 440, the Marquis ofCarracena invites him back 
to Bruſſels III. 441. his Majeſty's anſwer id. the 
Marquis invites the King again, but in vain ibid. 
hes invited into France ibid. his Anſwer 1bid. 
the States of Holland invite him to the Hague 
III. 442. Whither he goes 757d. his Reception and 
Entertainment there 7Zbid. the Committee of 
the Lords and Commons ſent to him, arrive. at 
the Hague III. 443. the City of London ſend 
14 of their Citizens to him 1614, divers. Presby- 
terian Divines come to him III. 444. their publick 
Audience of him 76d, and their private Diſcourſes 
Wi h him ibid. his Reply to them z. he embarks 
for England III. 445. and the Fleet ſcts ſail May 
24th ibid. he arrives at Dover May 26th, and 
goes that Night to Canterbury ibid. comes through 
th. City to Whrte-Hall,, May 29th ibid, where the 
two Houſes wait on him ibid. 
Charter Colonel III. 95. 
Chaucer Geoftery II, 214. 
Cheſhire, ſee Lancaſhire. „„ | 
3 Battle there II. 436. taken by Lambert III. 
388. 
G -w- | | 
Chicheſter poſſeſs'd by the King's Forces II. 78. but 
| ſurrender'd to Sir William Wai. er ibid. 


| Chicheſter Lord. I. 126, 127, II. 356. 


Chigi (Cardinal made Pope and calls himſelf Alex- 

ander VII. II. 317. 

Chillingworth I. 43. II. 297. 3 5 

Cholmely I. 107, 136, Cholmely Sir Harry I. 300. III. 
443. Cholmely Sir Hugh I. 299, 1 

Cholmondley I. 170, 179. Cholmondley (Sir Hugh ) 
GI? up Scarborough Calile to the Queen II. 

Chritrana Queen of Sweden III. 149 197. 

Chaudleigh Sir George II 81. 83. 166, 167. Chud- 
leigh Colonel II. 244. Ciudlcigh Major General 
IT. 165, 166- | | 

Church Projects againſt it I. 133. - 

Cirenceſter Won by the King's Forces under Prince 
Rupert IL. 78. SF | 125 | 

Clanricard Marquis of (ſee Triſp Retel:) made Deputy 
to the Marquis of Ormond III. 251. the ill Con- 
dition of his Affairs in Ireland HI. 271. he diſco- 
vers a Correſpondence manag d bz a Fryar be- 
tween the Popilh Iriſþ Clergy and Ludlow III. 
273. ſends the Earl of Caſtle-baven to give an 
account of all to the King III. 274. the. King 
gives him leave to retire 7þid. he gets a Paſs from 
Ludlow, and goes into Engtand, and dies within 

4 year ibid. | 

Clare Earl of I. 107, 381. II. 199, 205, 223, 226, 
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da rendon (Lord) his Opinion of the whole buſineſs 
of carrying the King from Hampton-Court III. 
47 his Judgment of the different Conduct of the 
two Parties, the Independent Engliſh and the Preſ- 
byterian Scots III. 64. ſte Chancellor: ſee Hyde. 

Clarges, ſee Committee. | 

Clarke I. 21, 36. Clarke Sir William II. 312. 

Claypole, ſee Cromwell. 

Clement IX. Pope III, 217. 

Clergy virtuous and learn'd in the beginning of the 
late Troubles I. 43. 

Cleve Duke of III. 315. | 

Cleveland Earl of II. 305, 311, 326, 340. III. 
2.39. | 

Clobery III. 403. 

Clogher Biſhop of III. 240. 

Clot worthy Sir Fobn I. 98, 169. III. 135. 

Clubmen in Somerſet and Dorſetſhire II. 408. 

Cobbet Col. III. 403, 420. ſent by the Officers of 


the Army into Scotland to General Monk III. 


402, 
Cobogan Father III. 273. 


Coke Sir Edward I. 4. Coke Sir John I. 86. his 
Character I. 36, 70. remoy'd from his Office of 


Secretary of State I. 72. 

_ Colcheſter deliver'd III. 98. 

Colepepper Lord (ſee Capel) II. 344, 345, 347 356, 
390, 392, 397, 405 412, 418, 419, 421, 4235 
427, 430, 431, 434» 444, 447, 448, 449, 451. 
III. 2, 3, 4, 9» 155 16, 19, 80, 81, 86, 925 


108, 109, 248. Colepepper Sir Fobn I. 208, 381. 


II. 6, 7, 122, 126, 202, 209, 301, 320, 431. 


made Chancellor of the Exchequer I. 1939 194. 


his Character ib. and II. 302. 
Cologne, ſee Charles II. 
Coluil I. 74. | | 
Commiſſioners, ( ſee Treaty) for Treating with 


the Scots meet and tranſaq I. 89. Commiſſio- 
ners of the four aſſociated Weſtern Counties 


Met the Prince of Wales at Bridgwater II. 393. 
the Iſſue of their conſultation there ib. Commiſ- 
ſioners of Devon complain of Sir Ricbard Green- 
vil II. 396. Commiſhoners of Scotland enter a 


Proreſtation againſt the four Acts which the 4 


Parliament ſends to the King to paſs III. 52. 
Cmmiſhoners of Scotland's private lreaty with 
the King at Hampton Court HI. 59. which Trea- 
ty was renew'd; and he ſign'd it at the Iſle of 
Wi:bt III. 60. Commiſſioners ſent by the two 
Houſes of Parliament into Scotland III. 74. Com- 
miſſioners ſent to the Prince of Wales from the 
City of London with a Petition HI. 87. 


Committee of State in 1640. the Perſons compo- | 
ſing it I. 85 a Committee of both Houſes ap- 
pointed to treat with the Scotiſh Commiſhoners 
I. 108. the Committee appointed by the Parlia- | 


ment receive the King trom the Scots at Neu- 
Caſtle in the end of Fan. 164. III. 22. tne Com- 


mittee of the Scots Parliament order Monroe to 


disband III. 97. Committee of Safety conſiituted 

by the Army III. 402 they ſend Carges, &c. to 

General Monk III. 403. Committee of the Lords 

and Commons ſent to the King arrive at the 

H:gue BI. 443. ſee Parliament, | 
Common-Prayer, ſee Parliament. 


Commons ( Houle of) accuſe the Biſhops of High 


Treaſon, and why? I. 201. the ill conſequences 
of this ibid. ſee Parliament. | 
Commotions in King Charles I. Reign, the Sceds of 
them I. 45. | 
Complaints againſt ſome particular Biſhops I, 116, 
and againſt new Canons ibid. | 
Compton Lord I. 273. II. 93 Compton Sir Tho. I. 25. 
Compton Sir Wiltiam II. 337. 
Con l 85. 


Corbet III. 435. 


ſolution for Scotland ibid. the K. of Sparn's An- 


„ * ad 


Conde Prince of III. 8, 183, 184, 185, 188, 261, 
262, 264, 308, 334, 370, 390, 393, 394, 395. 
his advice to the Spaniards when Dunkirk was 
beſieg'd not hearken'd to III. 369. | 

Coniers Sir Fohn I. 165, 167, 219, 320, 327. II. 
210. made Lieutenant of the Tower I. 240. 

Cont Seignior I. 181. 

Conty Prince of III. 188, 382. 

Convocation continued after the Parliament in 
1640. I. 84. makes Canons ibid. 

Conwallis Sir Charles III. 223. 

Conway Lord I. 36, 80, 82. II. 154, 156, 160, 
199, 204, 226, 263. made General of the Horſe 


I. 81. routed at Newburnl. 82. 
Cony III. 373. | 
Cookein Captain II. 182. 
Cooper Sir Anth. Aſhley II. 209, 219, 309. III. 
40% 443. — 
Coote Sir Charles III. 204. 435. 
Cote I. 35. | 
Copley (Colonel) defeats the Lord Digby at Sherborne? 
* York-ſhire II. 439. Copley Commiſſary-Gentral 
133. | | 


Coriton II. 393. | 
Cork deliver'd up to Cromwell III. 193. 
Cork Earl of I. 125. | | 
Coronation of King Charles II. in Scotland III. 230. 
Cofins (Dr.) forbid to officiate to the Proteſtants in 
the Queen's Family at Paris III. 227, 228. 
Coſteloe Lord Viſcount II. 98, 
Cotterel Col, III. 103, 
Cottington Sir Fr. I. 10, 19. Cottington Lord I. 56, 
$7, 85, 120, II. 132. III. 76, 93, 179. his Cha- 
racer I. $6. he and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer taken Priſoners by 6 or 7 Frigats of 0/- 
tend III. 91. a Conference between him and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning the 
King's ſending an Embaſſy into Spain III. 170. 
they are made Embaſſadours thither III. 171. 
begin their Journey thither III. 174. viſit the 
Duke of Lorrain at Bruſſels ibid. return to Ant- 
wverp III. 175. proſecute their Journey to Pa- 
ris III. 176. begin their Journey for Spain, and 
arrive at Bourdeaux III. 184. their Paſſes ſent to 
them III. 185. they go into Madrid incogn:to, 
and lodge at firit at Sir Benjamin Wright's III. 
186, an Account of their Audience III. 188. they 
have an Houſe aſſign'd them III. 189. their pri- 
vate Audience and Demands III. 190. the An- 
ſwer they receiv'd ibid. they receive Orders from 
the King to liay where they were III. 196. ac- 
quaint the King of Spain with their Maſter's Re- 


ſwer to them ibid. they expoſtulate with Don 
Lewis de Haro about Aſcham, who was ſent in- 
to Spain as Agent by the Parliament of England 
III. 215. his Anſwer to them III. 216. they 
write to Don Lewis about Aſcham's being kill d 
III. 217. his Anſwer to them ibid. the Secretary of 
State brings a Meſſage from the King of Spain to 
deſire them to be gone III. 221. they apply to 
Don Lewis ibid. the Reaſon of their being preſt 
to depart Madrid in ſuch haſt ibid the Lord Cot- 
tington reſolves to ay as a private Man in Spain 
III. 222. he and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer have Audience of leave III. 223. the Lord 
Cottington lives at Valladolid till he dies ibid. his 
Character 1bid. | 
Cotton Sir Tho. I. 277. III. 153. 
Covenant the Scorijſh I. 64. a Vow and Covenant 
agreed to be taken by the Members of both 
Houſes upon diſcovery of a Deſign carry'd en 


by Mr. Waller, Mr. Tomkins, &c. II. 158. the 
ſame 


. 1 bd a 
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tame taken throughout the City and Army II. 
159. a Covenant propoſed by the Scots between 
the two Kingdoms, and agreed to II. 22y, it is 
taken and ſubſcrib'd by the Lords and Com- 
mons and their Aſſembly of Divines, Sept. 25. 
1643. II. 229. a Copy of the Covenant ibid. t is 
order'd to be taken by others eſpecially by the 
City II. 231. | | 

Covenanters ( Scotiſh ) upon the Succeſs at Dunce, - 
write to the King's three Generals I. 68. Addreſs 
to the King I. 7o. a Treaty of Pacincation en- 
ter d upon and concluded with them 6d. the ill 
Conſequences of it I. 71. 

Covent) Lord I. 31, $7, 149, 331, 381, 419. II. 
333. Coventry (Lord Keeper) dies I. 75. his 
Character I. 26, 75. Coventry and Lichſteld Robert 

_ Biſhop of I. 200. DD 

Council, ſee Character, ſee Charles II. ſee Parlia- 
ment. The Powers of the Council-Table and 
Star-Chamber enlarg'd I. 39. a great Council 
of the Peers ſummon'd to York I. $4. the Lords 


of the Council acquaint the Houſe of Commons 


with the Rebellion of Ireland, the Houſe of Lords 
not ſitting I. 169. Diviſions amongſt the Couti- 
cils at Oxford 11.236. the Miſchiefs enſuing thence 
ibid. the ill Conſequences proceeding from a Diſ- 
reſpect and Irrevcrence to the Council of State 
II. 237. a Council ſettled for the Prince of Wales 
II. 347. a new Council of Officers met, Who con- 
ſult about the Government III. 237. their Ad- 
dreſs to Rich. Cromwell, April 6. 1659. ibid. they 
are ſeconded by City Militia ibid. they advile 
him to diſſolve the Parliament 27674. they reſtore 
Lambert, &c. to the Army, and remove many of 
Cromwell s Friends III. 3 80. the iſſue a Declaration 
to reſtore the Long Parliament, May 6. 1659. 
ibid. they prepare a Petition and Repreſentation 
to the Parliament, and why? HI. 400. a new 
Common-Council for London choſen out of ſuch 
as were oppoſers of the Government and diſat- 
fected to the Church I. 188. the Anſwer of the 
Common-Council of the City of London to the 
Commoner's deſire of borrowing Money of the 
City I. 230. the Petition of the Common-Council 
of the City of London againſt Peace II. 197. the 
Common-Council of the City of London refracto- 
ry to the Farliament III. 411. , 

Counſellors, ſee Privy-Counſellors. 

Counties, divers enter upon exerciſing the Power 
of the Militia I. 249. the condition of the Coun- 
ties between Oxford and York in the end of the 

year 1642. II. 91. 

Court (ſee Temper: fee Charles I.) the State of 
it at the beginning of the Reign of K. Charles I. 
I. 5. a Proſpect of it, and the Miniſters thereof, 
after the death of the Duke of Buckingham I. 25. 
the State of affairs at Court in 1640. 1. 84. the 
indiſpoſition and melancholy of the Court at 

Oxford: how preſerved from deſpair II. 373. 

Courtney, Sir William II. 406. | | 

Crane II. 22. 

Cranſield (Lionel) ſee Middle ſeæ. 

Craven Lord III. 34. 

Crawford Earl of II. 176, 177. III. 258. Crawford. 

Colonel II. 260, 270. 

Creed Major III 401, 420. 

Crequy Duke of III. 371. 

Creſwell Ser jeant II. 75. 

Cewl. 157, 318, L. 356, 359, 374 

_ Criſþ Sir Nicholas Il. 155. | 

Crofts Lord III. 308. crofts Mr William I. 224. III. 
89, 256. | | | 

Cromwell Hen. III. 286, 310, 344 435. ſubmits to 
the Authority of Parliament, and ieigns his 
Commiſſion of Ireland Ill 331. 


] 


| tha. aa nnn. 
nnn 


Crom æuell Oliver (ſee Vane) I. 83, 178. IL 129, 110, 


131, 299» 314% 315, 348, 349, 353» 358, 370, 
374, 389, 390, 399» 404, 455. III. 20, 25, 29, 
315 34) 39» 37» 39» 44, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 55, 
60, 64, 67, 70, 71, 77, 30, 87, 86, 90, 91, 95, 
96, 97, 100, 102, 105, 106, 107, 113, I17, 118, 
123, 130, 136, 138, 139, 144, 149, 151, 152, 
1545 157, 159, 161, 162, 163, 1645 170, 173, 
180, 181, 194, 196, 197, 206, 220, 224, 226, 
2275 229, 2305 231; 2323 2335 2345 2355 2394 
249, 2523 259% 264, 269, 270, 271, 275, 276, 
282, 284, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
2935 2949 295» 299% 3Olz 302, 303, 304, 3095 
3105 312 316, 317, 319, 320, 321, 322. 324, 
326, 327, 329 332 333» 334% 335) 337» 346, 
330, 351, 354 3559 356, 358, 359, 367, 368, 
37t, 372, 377, 378, 379, 380, 332, 383, 385, 
339, 391, 399, 401, 403, 404, 405, 406, 408, 
419, 421, 426, 434, 436, 440. he only finds 


means to keep his Commiſſion (after the Paſſing 


of the Sciftdcnying Ordinance) and new-modcls 
the Army under pajirfax II. 388. takes Winch-ſtey 
and Baſing II. 453. his behaviour at firſt in the 
Mutinies of the Army III. 27. a deſigu of ſeiſing 
him ibid. upon Which he eſcape; to the Army 15. 
ſuppreſſes a Tumult of the Levellers III. 51. his 
Speech upon the King's anſwer to the Pariia- 
ment Commiſſioners concerning the four Acts they 
deſir d him to paſs III. 53. a meeting of him and 
the Officers at Windſor, Wherein they deſign the 
King's deſtruction III. 54, he advances againſt 
the Scots III. 8 5. defeates Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale and Duke Hamilton III. 90. marches 
into Scotland III. 96. is receivd at Eden- 
borough ibid. returns for England III. gy. is 
made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland III. 181. pro- 
vides Forces for his going thither III. 182, ar- 
rives at Dublin ibid. takes Tredagh by Storm III. 


193. marches into Munſter ibid. his ſucceſs there 


wid, he gives the Ira leave to tranſport them- 
ſelves into any Prince's Service III. 204 he's ſent 
for by the Parliament out of Ireland III. 218. and 


leaves Ireton his Deputy ibid. he's made Gene- 


ral in room of Fairfax ibid. enters Scotland III. 
219. the diſtreſs of his Army ibid. he entirely 
routs the Scofs in the Battle of Dunbar ibid, en- 
ters Edenborough III. 220. endeavours to fight 
the King's Army III. 230. gains a paſs and gets 
behind the King III. 23 1. his Reiolutions and 
Counſels upon the news of the King's going into 
England ibid. he orders Lambert to follow the 
King with a Body of Horſe III. 232. lcaves 
Monk in Scotland ibid and follows the King three 
days after he was gone ibid. defeats the King at 
Worceſter III. 237. cauſes ſeveral High-Courts of 
Juſtice to be erected HI. 252, was never zealous 
for the War with the Dutch, but govern'd in 
it by Saint Fohn III. 268. he erc&s another Coun- 
cil of Officers, who expoſtulate with the Par- 
liament about their Arrears, and their own diſ- 
ſolution III. 276. he and his Officers diſſolve the 


Parliament III. 277. We. and chooſe a new one 


III. 279. Conditions and Qualities of the Perſons 
nominated ibid, he calls them together by his 
own Warrant to meet Fuly 4th. 1653. ibid. ſpeaks 
to them, and delivers them an Initrument for 
their Authority III. 280. he's made Lord Pro- 
tector III. 281. inſtall'd in Weſtminſter-Hall De- 


cember 16th. 1653, according to an Infirument 


of Government ibid., the ſubltance of it ibid. he 
takes an Oath to obſerve it ibid. is proclaim'd 
Protector ibid. invited by the City to Grocer's- 
Hall III. 282. he makes peace with the Dutch, 


April 16 54. III. 283. makes Portugal ſend an 


Embaſſadour for Peace III. 284, perſecutes the 
King's 
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King's Party ibid. his Condition in reſpe& of 


his Neighbours III. 286. Diſpntes Ariſe in his 
own Farty III. 287. eſpecialy among the Le- 


vellers ib-d. he calls a Parliament after the new 
method ibid. the ſubſtance of his Speech io chem 
ib. he ſpeaks to them in the Painted Chamber III. 
28 8. admits none into the Houſe but ſach a» ſub- 
ſcrib'd an Engagement to him III. 289. diſſolves 
them Fan. 22. 1654: ib. his Treaty with Frayce 
HI. 292. his advantage by the Riſings of the 
King's Party III. 326. his Order for D«ccimaiing 
the King's Party ib. his Declaration for juſtify- 
ing it ib. he ſends two great Fleets to S:a in the 


beginning of 1655; the one under Pen, with a 


Land Army commanded by Venables III. 331. 
the ocher under Blake ib. their Orders III. 332. 


he commits Pen and Venables to the Tower III. 


333. ends Recruits to ꝙ maica ibid. is diſturb'd 
with the Diviſions in his own Army III. 336 
conſtitutes his Major Generals ib. their power 76, 
he ſummons a Parliament to meet. Sep. 17th. 
1656. III. 337. impo es a ſubſcription upon the 
Members before they ſate 75. his Jealouſy of Lam- 
bert III. 338. A propoſition in Parliament for 
him to be King i. Lambert and his Party op- 
poſe this Overture III. 335. and tome of Crom. 
well's own Relations . a Committee appointed 
to confer with him about it 15. he gives them 
Audience, and they offer him their Reaſons III. 
340. he refuſis the Tiile of King III. 341. is con- 
firm'd Protector by the humble Petition and Ad- 
vice III. 342. the contents of it 1b. his Speech 
upon paſl.ng it III. 343. the ſolemnity of his 
Inauguration ib. he adjourns his Parliament to 


 Fanuary the 2oth III. 344. his Actions in the 
Vacancy of Parliament ib. his Daughters diſ- 
pos'd of in Mariage 26. the ſucceſs of his Armes 


abroad. ib. the Victory of his Fle:t over the Spa- 
niard III. 345. he ſpeaks to the Parliament which 


meets Fan. 20th. III. 346 convenes boch Houles 
and ſpeaks to them III. 347. he diſſolves that 


Parliament Feb. 4th. ib. turns Lambert out of 
the Army III. 348. abridges the Power of his 
Major Generals ib. acquaints the Lord Mayor, 


. &9'c. of the City with a Plot of the Cavaliers, and 


the Marq. of Ormond's being in England ib. many 
Perſons ſcis d upon that Account ib. and III. 355. 
he finds new Enemies among the Settaries III. 
359. his affairs ſome time before his Death III. 
471. S\idercome's deſign againſt him a good 
while before this III. 372. the death of his 
Daughter Claypole ib. he's ſeis d on by an Ague 
im Avg: III 373. he appoints his Son Richard 
his Succeſſor; and cxpires, Sept. 3d. ib. the ter- 
rible Storm on the ſame day ib. his Character 
ab, two inſtances of his intereſt among forreign 
Princes III. 374. the Concluſion of his Cha- 
rafter III. 376. 


Cromwell Rich III. 344, 373, 378, 379, 382, 390, 


421, 433, 44, the bginning of his Govern- 
ment III. 377 he calls a Parliament to meet Fant 
ary 27th. 1659 III. 378. which it does 15, the bu- 
ſineſs recommended to them by him ib. he's ad- 
viſed by ſome to diſſolve it III. 379. by others 


to the contrary III. 380 but at lau is prevaild 


with ib. and ifſues out a Proclamation to that 
purpoſe 4 whereupon his ProteQoriliip is at an 
end ibid. he ſubmits to the Authority of Par- 
liament III. 381. a pleaſant itory relating to 
him III. 392. f 


Cropredy Bridge, the Pattle there II. 311. 
Cumberland Harl of I. 381; 421.11, 18, 877 317. 
Cunningham II. 287, 


| 


ACRES Lord II. 274. 
Dalbeer III. 98. 
Dalkeitb Lady II. 319. 
D anby Earl of III. 144. 
Danvers Sir Fohn III. 144. 
Darcy Marmaduke III. 318, 320. 
Darmſtadt, fee Heſſe. 
Dartmouth taken by Prince Maurice II. 244. 
D'avenant (Sir William) ſent from the Queen to ths 
* to perſwade him to give up the Church 
19: | | 
Dausk Captain. II. 286. 
Dean. III. x 
Debates in the Council at Oxford how the Lords 
that came over from the Parliament to his Majelty 
_ ſhould he recover d II. 201. | | 
Declarations of ſome Miniſters againſt the Govern- 
ment of the Church by Biſhops I. 116. of both 
Houſes of Parliament to his Majeſty concerning 
the cauſes of their Fears and Jealouſies I, 254. 
ol his Maj:ſty from York, March 9. 1641.1. 267. 
of the two Houſes about the Militia May 5. 1642. 
I, 302. of the King in Anſwer to it I. 303. of 
both Ho..ſes concerning a Reformation of the 
Liturgy I. 307. a Declaration of Remonſtrance 
of the Lords and Commons May 19. 1642. I, 
317. of his Majeſty to the Lords attending him 
at Tor Fune 13. 1642. I. 380. a Declaration 
and Frofeſſion of his Majeſty Fune 15. the ſame 
year I. 381. a Declaration and Profeſſion of the 
Lords and Counſellors at York diſavowing any 
Intentions of raiſing War ibid. a Declaration of 
his Majeſty upon that occaſion I. 382. a Declara- 
tion of the Parliament to the Ciiy of London,upon 
a Letter from the King to the Lord Mayor and 
_ Aldermen I. 389. of the two Houſes to the King- 
dom II. 9. to the Subjects of Sotland II. 39. of 
both Houſes concerning their General's accept- 
able Service II. 49. the ſubitance of the Declara- 
tion of the Lords and Commons to the States of 
the united Provinces II. 55, a Declaration of the 
King upon occaſion of the two Houſes Ordi- 
nance for Raiſing Money II. 63. of the King at- 
ter his Succ: ſſes over tairfax in the Norch, Sir 
William Waller in the Welt, and the taking of 
Briſtol II. 186. an Extract of the Declaration 
of the Kingdom of Scotland II. 275. an Extract 
of the Declaration of Fngland and Scotland II. 
276. the Subltance of the Declaration of the 
Lords and Commons at Oxford II. 280. the De- 
_ claraiion of the Parliament upon the Proceec - 
ings of the Army III. 27, which was afterwards 
ra'ed out of their Books ibid. of the Parliament 
that there ſhould be no more Addreſſes to the 
King III. 55. what effect it had upon the People 
III. 56. of the Army in Novemb. 1648. III. 126. 
another Declaration of the Army ſent to the 
flouſe of Commons III 134. of Cromwell for ju'it- 
fing his Order for decimating the King's Fart) 
III. 326. of the Officers for reſtoring the Long 
Parlia-ent III. 380. of Sir Geo. Booth, and Sir 
Thcmas Middleton III. 387. of the King Apr. 1 
1660. III. 430. of the King's Party after his NMa- 
jeſty had ſent his Letters into England; which 
had great effect III. 434. a | 
_ Deering Sir dw. I. 326. brings a Bill into the Houſe 
of Commons for extirpating Bithops Deans and 
Chapters; Wc. I. 135. which is reviv'd and 
committed J. 157. but at lait laid aſide ibid. 
Denbigh Earl of II. 28, 144, 274) 356, 358, 357» 
388. 393. III. 52; 153, 8 
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enn) Lord I. 33. . ill Be be oe Ei Et 
a, Earl of II. 22, 90, 298, 300, 304, III. 231, Battle chere Ill. fg og Slay = Fae 6p Q 

232, 239. meets the King in Lancaſhire III. 233. liver'd, by the French King 46 che e- 

parts from him at Warrington, =_ Is 2 Lan- 171. ngliſh III. 

aſhire toraiſe Forces ibid. his ill ſucceſs III. 234, } Dunſmore Lord I. 80 * 

_ Character and Execution III. 239. Derby) | Dunſtar Caſtle hes by tg 3 125. 

Counteſs of III. 239. | II. 170, | quis of Hereford 
Desboro!!gh III. 247, 339, 341, 380, 401, 402. | Dureſme Tho, Biſhop of I. 200 

his Regiment revolts to the Farliament III. 407. Dutch War begun, and 1955 * r 
Deſerters whether to be receiv'dinto Favour again? 265, The Duteb Fleet beaten by Blake 79 5” 1 

II. 148. : the Dutch ſend to the Parliament for Peace 10. 
Deſign diſcoye'd at London, wherein Mr. Waller | beaten at Sea in Fune 1653. III. 282 ſend four 

Mr. Tomkins, &c. were concern'd II. 153; Commi, ö 


5 Dot. oners to treat of Peace III. 283. 
154, 155, 156, 157, 158. this deſign not carry d out another Fleet beſore the en 283. ſend 


on alſo at Oxford, as was pretended II. 159. tis beaten ib. d of Filly ib. but 
De viſes beſieg d by Sir William Waller II. 177. 
Devonſhire Earl of I. 381. II. 89. 
De Wit III. 268. - 
D Ews Lieutenant Col. II. 142. | _— | 3 
Differences ariſe between the Parliament and the $4 
Army III. 25. | | | ſo 
Dig) II. 344. Digby Lord I. 107, 132, 202, 2045 . 
2053 2155 220) 2555 269%, 272, 2795 2.96, 290, 


328, 340 341) 343» 397» 416. II. 16, 75, 125, I R L Sir Walter II. 4, 206. 
£45 213301 310, 320% 321 347» 376, 377) IL Esels Dr. III. 81, 322. 
378, 379 380, 3835 398, 400, 405 411, 4375 Earniy Sir Michael II. 366. 
438, 441, 451. III. 9, 15, 177, 178, his Cha- Edenborough Biſhopr. erected I, 48. 
fracter I. 195. accus'd of High Treaſon upon  Edgcomb II. 446. | 
pretence of his Levzing War at Kingston | Edge-Hill Fight II. 28. | | 
upon Thames I. 219, goes into Holland . 247. Edward III. King I. 128, 129, 299, 324, 338, 
accus d of Levying War againſt the King I. 248. 342, 343, 3617 365, 366, 408. II. 55; 250, III. 
take by the Parliament Forces I. 413. his Tranſ- 119. | | 
actions with Sir John Hotham in Hull 10. 1.41 4 4155 [Edward IV King I. 150, 368. 
416. he's routed at Sherborne in Tork-ſhire II. 4395 Edward VI. King I. 128, 129. II. 59. 
arrives at Ferſey from Ireland, and adviſes the Elizabeth Princeſs III. 40, 304. 
Prince of Wales to go thither but in vain III. Elizabeth Que n I. 2, 315 37 97, 101, 103, 129, 
6. thence he goes into France III. 7 his Tranſactions 137, 1615 268, 306, 360, II. 59, 1145 127, III. 
there with the Queen of England and Cardinal 114, 150. her happy Reign I. 4242. 
Mazarin ibid. Wc. his and the Lord Fermyn's Ar- Elliot Tho. I. 333. II. 321. comes to the King: 
guments for the Prince of Wales 's going into | his influence upon his Majeſty III. 177. : 
Fance III. 16. . E liſon III. 245. | 
Digby Colonel Sir Sohn II. 2, 166, 191, 242, 243) E) Bishop of I. 116, 200. 
244, 334, 335, 413. III. 105, 108. routs the | EH Lord Viſcount I. 17. 
Parliament's Forces ot Torrington II. 208. takes | Engagement, Oath fo call'd III. 149. 
| Barnſtable and Bediford ibid. Digby General II. England, ſee Diſcontents: ſee Inſurrettion : ſee Charles 
427, 432, 442. Digby Kenelm III. 98. Digby Mr. II. it's condition under Cromwell III. 330 Af. 
II. 4, 13, 410. IJ fairs of it after the defeat of Booth and Middleton 
Dillon Lord II. 98. FN II. 399." 
Diſcontents of the Nation III. 284. Engliſh ſeiſe on a French Fleet going to the relief of 
Dives Sir Lewis I. 202, 24% 2725 328, 343. II. Dunkirk III. 268 Engliſh Squadron lights upon 
16. 241, 336, 366, 389, 411. Es | the Spaniſh Weſt-India Fleet; takes the Rere Ad- 
Diviſions in the Parliament at Weſtminſter II. miral and another Ship of Cades HI, 337. 
Ws” I Erxskin Sir Charles II. 356. | 5 
Doddington Sir Francis II. 325. Eßbernon Duke of III. 184. 185. 
Doleman II. 339, 340. Eſſex Charles Colonel II. 4, 34, 35, 36. | 
Doncaſter Viſcount I. 34. 2 EJex Robert Earl of I. 68, 69, 70, 71, 81, 86 89, 
Donnington Caſtle beſieg d II. 337. rcliev'd by the 104, 111 1215 133, 138, 155, 158, 159, 165, 
King II. 338. EY. 168, 170, 184, 187, 204, 216, 233, 243, 253, 
Dorcheſter furrender d to the King's Forces II. 2757 276, 777, 330, 391, 39% 401, 407, 411, 
5 8 419, 422, II. 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1½ 225 
Doriſlaus III. 202. killd at the Hague by ſome 24, 26, 27, 29, 30531 32) 33» 35» 36, 37, 38, 
ScotiſÞ Men III. 166. | a 44, 457 46, 47, 49% 51, 63, 66, 70, 78, 79, 855 
Dorſet Earl of I. 33, 191, 381. II. 624. his 86, 87, 39, 91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 1025 105, 10%, 
Character I. 36. he kills the Lord Bruce I. 34. 115 122, 123, 139% 140, 142, 143, 147, 148, 
Dorſet Counteſs of III. 33. 150, 151, 169, 171, 178, 179, 180, 185, 195, 
Doucet III. 131, 132. | | 196, 197, 202, 204, 211, 213, 220, 221, 222, 
Dover Earl of I. 381. II. 28. 228, 229% 2335 2377 2413 252 2727 2733 2745 
Douglaſs Sir Foſeph III. 156. 161. 277 278, 281, 287, 296, 297, 299, 300, 302; 
Downing Dr. II. 50. 3035 304 305 306, 309, 310, 313, 318, 319, 
Drake Sir Francis II. 413. 415. i 3205 321) 3225 323, 324 325, 326, 327, 328, 
Dublin block'd up by the Marquis of Ormond III. ' 331) 3325 3357 336, 3375 3395 348, 3505 352, 
180. Dublin La. Biſhop of II. 271. 3 53+ 365» 367, 368, 369, 370, 372, 374, 387, 
Dunbar Eattle III. 219, Dunbar Earl of I. 49. 388, 3937 404) 4135 457, III. 23, 24, 305 34, 
Duncomb Colonel II. 85. 65, 835 98, 165, 258. made Lieutenant Gene. 


ral ef the Army againſt the Scots I. 65. poſſeſſes 
J D | Ber. 
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Berwick I. 65, made Lord Chamberlain I. 150, 
appoints a Guard for the ſecurity of the Par- 
liament I. 168, moves with his Army from Nor- 
tampton II. 15, marches after the King II. 27, 
che condition of his Army after the Fight at 
Euge- Ill II. 37, his Character II. 128, he march- 
es to beſiege Reading April 15. 1643. II. 140; 
takes it II. 146, marches to Thame II. 161, re- 
ceives conſiderable loſs from Prince Rupert in his 
quarters about that place ibid. II. 162, 163, 
165. marches from Thame to London quartering 
15 Army about St. Albans II. 165, returns from 


Tome With his Army to Uxbridge II. 180 fails 


in his Zeal to the Parliament II. 199, marches 
out of London to relieve Gloceſter II. 211, in his 
Return from Gloceſter ſeiſes upon Cirenceſter II. 
212. gets into Reading II. 214, thence to London 
ibid. and 221, his Anſwer to the Letter of the 
Members of both Houſes at Oxford together with 
two Declarations II. 274. he's unfortunate after 
the taking the Covenant II. 277. takes poſſeſion 


ofAdirgdon II 304. comes before Oxford ib. II. 305. 


306, marches towards the Welt ib/d. takes Wey- 
5h, II. 310, rdieves Lyme ibid. marches into 
Cornwal II. 319, leaves his Army, and eſcapes to 
Plymouth by Sea II. 327, his rude Letter to Prince 
Rupert, and the occaſion of it II. 384, he and 
divers Others reſign their Commiſſions II. 387, 


388. he dies in Sept. 1646. III. 25. 5 1 


Eſſex Sir William II. 35. 
Evelyn Sir John II. 44, 45, 103. 
Eveſham taken by the Parliament Forces II. 401. 


Eugenio Don III. 190. 


Erwre Col. III. 133. 


Exciſe impos'd by the two Houſes at Weſtminſter 8 


and Oxford II. 280. 


Exeter (ſce Weſt) deliver d to Prince Maurice up- 


on Articles, Sept. 4th. 1643 II. 209. 
Eyres Captain II. 182. 


F 


Action begun in the King's Army II. 27. 


Fairfax Lord I. 299, 421. II. 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89, 91, 105, 108, 185, 186, 383. III. 443. 
made General of Yorkſhire for the Parliament II. 


57. becomes abſolute Maſter of the Field II. 56. 
Fairfax Lady, ſee High Court. | 


Fairfax Sir Tho. ( ſee Monk: ſee Lord Fairfax) I. 


421. II 238, 314, 315, 370, 388, 3535 
399, 405, 407, 409, 411, 416, 423, 424, 425, 
427, 429% 432, 447, 44% 4533 454. I 2, 13, 149 
21, 23z 254 27 31, 34% $1» 61; 65, 71, 88, 
55, 987 100, 142, 143, 150, 151, 181, 206, 
232, 3999 408, 421. defeats and takes Col. 
Bellafis at SY II. 281, marches into Cheſhire II. 
252. routs the Irijþ Forces at Nantwich II. 283. 
:5 propoſed in the Houſe of Commons to be 
made cheir General II. 353. made General in 
the room of the Earl of EJex II. 338, he 
tits down with his Army before Oxford II. 
401. draws of from thence II. 402. defeates the 
ing at Naſeby II 403, 404. with his Army 
nters Somerſet-ſpire IL 411. beats Goring near 
Lamport ibid. takes Bridgewater II. 416 routs 
zue Lord Ho, ton's Forces at Torrington II. 446. 
Writes. a very ſharp Letter to the Parliament 
Apon account of the Petition of the Apprentices, 
We. III. 36. conducts the two Speakers and other 
Members to their ſeveral Houies of Parliament 
III. 39. marches agalaſt the Kentiſh Men III. 85. 
beGeges the Earl 0; Norwich in Colcheſter III. 8c, 
marcnes from Londo! III. 1345 gives up his Com- 
miſſion III. 218. 


* 


Falconbridge Lord Viſcount II. 35, 86, 281. III. 
344, 358, 371, 372. | 

Falkland Lord I. 45, 99, 134, 135, 157, 173, 178; 
1955 208, 277, 331, 332, 333; 381, 388. II. 85 
18, 21, 27, 44, 126, 157, 159, 209. made Secre- 
tary of State I, 193, 194, ſlain at Newbury II. 
216, his Character ibid. I. 193, 

Fanaticks when the name firſt began II. 349, 

Fanning Patrick III. 250. 

Fanſhaw II. 412, 426, 431, 447. | 

Felton (John) aſſaſſinates the Duke of Buckirgham 
f 15. is apprehended : his behaviour afterwards 

17 


Fern Dr. II. 361. Fern Mr. I. 29. la Ferte, (ſee 


Senneterre) II. 58. 
bettyplace II. 78. 


Field Biſhop of St. David's I. 33. 


Fielding Lord I. 411. II. 28, Fielding Colonel Rich, 
II. 26, 143, 146, 308, III. 116. orderd to be 
try'd. for his Surrender of Reading II. 148. ſen- 
tenced to loſe his Head but at laſt pardon'd II. 


149. this proves diſadvantageous to the King 


tbid. 
Fiennes Col. Sohn II. 337, 338. | 
Fiennes Col. Nath, I. 133, 161. II. 16, 153, 182, 
183, 374, III. 378 380, his Character Il. 
ics, he's try'd for ſurrendering Bristol, and 
condemn'd but pardon'd by the General II. 
Finch Lord I. 40, 119, 181, 331, II. 217, Finch Sir 
Fohn J. 90. his Character I. 41, made Lord Keeper 
I. 75. withdraws beyond Sea I, 1o1. 


Fleet, the Revolt of part of it from Rainsborougb to 


the King III. 77, the Revolted Ships go over to 
Holland III. 79. the chief Commander of the Par- 
liament's Fleet comes on the Spaniſh Coaſt III. 
I91, his Letter to the King of Spain ibid. fails 


into the River of Lisbon III. 192. requires Prince 


Rupert's Fleet to be deliver'd up ibid. a Fleet 
ſet ſorth in 1653. under three Admirals III. 282. 

beats the Dutch in Fune ibid. and Fuly III. 283. 
Fleet under Pen III. 331, under Blake in 1655. 
goes into the Mediterranean ibid. under Pen goes 
to the Barbadoes III. 332. thence to Hiſpaniola ib. 
returns into England III. 333. Fleet under Blake 
has better ſucceſs than that under Pen ibid. forces 
Algiers to a Peace ibid. enters the Harbour of 
Tunis and burns their Fleet ibid. The Fleet re— 
ceives the Letter the King ſends them juſt before 
his Reſtoration, with the ſame duty both Houſes 
did thoſe ſent to them III. 436. comes on the 
Coaſt of Holland III. 442. the Duke of York takes 
poſſeſſion thereof as Admiral III. 443. fets fail 
with the King May 24th 166o. III. 445. | 

Fleetwood II. 24, III. 339, 379» 399, 400, 4017 
402. his behaviour in the latter end of 1659. 
III. 407. = | 

Florence Duke of III. 398. 

Forbes Sir Arthur III. 435. | 

Ford Sir Edw. II. 294, 295, III. 49. 

Foreſt Laws reviv'd 1. 38: : 

Forreign Kings and States their inclination in 
the cauſe between the King and Parliament II. 


ns _ I 
Forteſcue Sir Fuit hful II. 30. 31, 98, 


Forth Earl of II. 146, 274 27/ 278, 


Foſter Juſtice II 75. 


Foulke II. 69. 

Fountain Il. 373, 390. 8 
Fox (Stephen) admitted to manage the Kings 
ney III. 305. : 
France (ſee Treaty) the Affairs thereof whilit the 
King was at Paris III. 183. The Queen 1 
of brance deſigns to put an end to the War be- 


tween the two Crowns of France and . 


Mo; 


ka Wa ko wc 
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Treaty and Marriage III. 39o. She adviſes Cardi- 
nal Mazarin to concur in it ib. He Argues againſt 
ir ib. but at laſt he yields to her purpoſe id. 

Francis IL. King of France III. 395. 

Frazier Dr. II. 452. III. 229, 295. 

freeman Sir Ralph I. 24. | 

French Court, the Troubles thereof after the fight 
at Worceſter III. 261. French ſent an Embaſla- 
dour into England III. 268. 

Fryar Sir Thomas I. 16, 17. | 

Fuenſaldagna Conde of III. 1735, 176, 223, 334» 

0. - Tas 
wake, ſee Treaty. 


G 


a 4 G E Col. II. 309, 328, 338, 342, 343, his 
Character II. 328. he relieves Baſing, and 18 
made Governour of Oxford II. 328, 329. his 
Death II. * 
How¾ay Will. III. 427. 
1 ne Conde III. 176. 
Gardiner Sir Tho. I. 96, 281. II. 355, 356. 
Garraway Captain II 324. | | 
Garriſons divers ſurrender'd to the Parliament III. 


23. 
3 Sir Bernard III. 99. | 
Cell Sir John II. 87, 91, 92, 94, 271. takes the 
Cathedral of Lichfield II. 92. 
George II. 73. 


| Gerrard Lord (ſee Herbert) II. 436, 437, 440, 441, 


453. III. 285, 300, 301, Gerrard Sir Gilbert J. 
107, 168. 


Gerrard General II. 405, 415, 416; 418. Gerrard 


Col. Charles II. 34, 145, 182, 336%, 342, 402. 


Gerrard (Mr.) tried betore the High Court of 
Juſtice III. 284. condemn'd III. 285. beheaded 
on Tower-Hill IH. 28 5, | 

Giloy III. 321 | 

Glanvile Serjeant I. 78. choſen Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons I. 75. very well qualify'd for it 
ibid. | 

Glembam Sir Tho. I. 421. II. 35, 281, 315, 4185 


Glencarne (Earl of) receives a Commiſſion from the 
King III. 293. retires to his own Houſe and 
makes his peace with Monk ib. 
Glin II. 373. III. 34. | | 
* Glocefter City's and Garriſon's Anſwer to the King 
upon his ſummoning them to ſurrender II. 194. 
beſieg d by the King II. 195. the proſecution of 


the Siege II. 210. the Siege rais'd II. 212. a deſign - 
of ſurprizing it by the Major General Maſſey 


III. 384. | 
Gloceſter Biſhop of I. 200. 
Cloceſter Duke of111.3 3.40, 04, 306,3 36,3 48,3 584370, 


397, 398, 427, 441, 443, an account of the En- 


deavours at Paris to pervert the Duke of Glo- 
cefter in his Religion III. 316. 

Chn, ſee Glin. 

Godolphin Coll. Will. H. 83, 166 

—— (Mr. Sidney) flain II. 83, his Character 

ibid. 1 

Goffe Dr. III. 80, 256. Goſſe Col. III 380. 

Cooduuyn II. 102, 270. 

Gorges Dr. III. 244. Gorges Lord II. 337. 

Goring II. 314, 320, 331, 337, 340) 347, 372. 
Goring Lord II. 247, 384, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
39% 396, 398, 399, 400, 4027 405, 406, 407 
408, 411, 412, 415, 416, 420, 421, 426, 427, 
423, 429, 430, 431, 43343 5» 442, 4437 446, III. 
72. endeavours to be made Commander of the 


Welt II. 395, 396. joyns the King at Oxford II. 
399. is ſent back into the Weit II. 400 and de- 
teated by Sir Tho. Fairfax near Lamport II. 411, 
he makes Propoſitions to the Prince of Wales II. 
419. which the Prince grants ibid. ſends the 
Lord Wentworth to the Prince of Wales with 
certain Demands on his behalf II. 420. a Con- 
ference between him and one of the Prince of 
Wales's Council II. 422. he retires into France II 
4.28, Goring General II. 88, 321, 323, 325, 326, 
347. his Character II. 344. Goring Col. I. 1525 
154, 239. II. 2, 321. declares for, the King at 
Portſmouth I. 417, 418, 419. ſurrenders Port ſ- 
mouth II. 12. Goring Mr. I. 320, 327, 330. II. 168. 


Gourney Sir Richard I. 184, 192, 213, 410. 
Gowre Col. II. 85, 


' Graham James III. 162, 163. 


Grandiſon Lord I. 127. II. 30, 52. dies of his 
Wounds at Bri&ol II. 184. his Character ibid. 


Grantham taken by the King's Farty II. 89. 


Grantham Col. II. 31. 


 Greenvil II. 331. III. 384. Greenvil Sir Bevil ( ſee 


Hopton) II. 165, 166, 184, 332, III. 424. flain 
II. 175. Greenvil Sir John (fee Parliament) II. 
341. III. 115, 270, 405, 426, 427, 428, 429, 
4337 439. introduced to General Monk by Mr. 
Morrice III. 424. goes over to Bruſſels to Mr. 
Mordaunt ib, he gives the King an' Account of 
his Negotiation with General Monk III. 425. 
he and Mr. Mordaunt returns towards England 
III. 428. arrives in England and communicates 
the Letters from his Majeſty to the General III. 
434. Greenvil Sir Richard (fee Barinſtable) II. 323 
3245 335» 391, 3923 394 396, 397, 398, 405, 


409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 419, 421, 


4225 426, 4277 430, 431, 432, 442 444, 445, 
452. left by the King to block up Plymouth II. 
332. his Original, Nature, Manners and Diſpo- 
ſition ibid. Ye. concerning his Eſtate and Al- 
lowance from the King, with his inſolent be— 
haviour to the Prince of Wales II. 413. Mc. con- 
ſtiruted Commander of the Remains of the 
Weltern Army II. 443. but refuſing the command 
the Prince of Wales commits him to Priſon II. 
4 ++. | 

Gregory XV Pope I. 12. 
Grey Lord I. 381. II. 91, 185, 211, 260, 274, 279, 
Grey Mr. Anchetil II. 393. | | 


Griffith I. 250. 


Grimſton I. 76. Grimſton (Sir Harbottle) choſen Speak- 
er of the Houſe of Commons III. 436. 

Grove Hugh III. 318, 320. 

Guernſey and Ferſey reduc'd by the Parliament For- 
ces III. 269. 

Gunter Col. II. 163. III. 247. 


H 
AL Es Sir Edward III. 82. Hales Mr. III. 78, 
82, 83. 

Hall Biſhop I. 133. 

Hambden John I. 38, 40, 76, 79, 83, 1035 119, 
121; 1223 133, 1355 161, 16% 178, 183, 203. 
214, 218, 250, 1]. 24; 102, 147, 180, 217, 133 
252, 286, III. 46, 64, receives his Death's 
Wound in Chalgrave Field II. 163. the very ſame 
Place where he had firſt executed the Ordinance 
of the Militia 7b:d. his Character I. 105. II. 164. 


Hambden Alexander II. 157, 159. 
Hambden Col. II. 31. 


Hamilton 
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H :milton Marquis of I. 26, 44, 45, 63. 69, 70, 71, 


82 89, Fo, 108, 111; 110, 127, 1300 157, 


168, 176. II. 41, 132. made Commander of the 
Fleet againſt the Scors I. 65. his Character J. 
8/7, he's Created Duke I. 169. | 
Hiinilton Duke II. 234, 235, 236, 283, 284, 374. 
III. 72, 74, 84, 85, 87, 87, $3 96,97, 1005 145» 
made Priſoner at Oxford II. 18 5. touching his 
being Priſoner at Pendennis II. 448 he's remov'd 
to the Mount II. 452. upon furrender of the 
hount he obtains his Liberty 76. goes into Scot- 
and III. 59. enters England about the middle of 
Jul) in 1648, III. 89. his March ib. he's routed 
by Cromwell III. 90. taken III. 91. tried III. 150, 
condemn'd III. 151. beheaded III. 153. 
Hamilton Duke III. 157, 162, 164, 169, 193, 1955 
219, 229, 230, 232, 238, 295, à Conference 
between him and an Exgliſo Privy-Councellor 
concerning the Affairs of Scotland III. 164. he 
with the Earl of Lautherdale departs from the 


King III. 214, he dies of his wounds at Worceſter 


III. 238, his Character ibid. ſee Lanerick. 
Hamilton Sir James II. 172, 174. 
Himilton Mr. II. 449, 


Hammond Colonel II. 445. III. 50, 103; 130, 131, 


133, 141. brought to the King III. 46. whom 
he convcis to Carisbrook Caſtle III. 47. and re- 
moves his old Servants from about him III. 53. 
Hammond Dr. II. 361. III. 30, 46. | 
Harcourt (Count de) III. 8, 176. arrives Embaſ- 
ſadour from France II. 245. returns again With- 
out any good effec to the Ring II. 246. 
Herding II. 322. 
Haro Don Lewis de III. 170, 184, 185, 186, 15”, 


159, 189, 191, 218, 221, 222, 223, 390, 391, 


392, 393» 394» 395, 396, 397. his Character 
HI. 189, 293. ſee Cottington. 

Tarris Major General II. 442. 

H{zrriſon Colonel III. 26, 139, 140, I41, 1425 
342. his Character III. 139. 

Harvey II. 198. 

Haſduncks II. 434, | | | 

Trflerig Sir Arthur I. 107, 129, 136, 157, 203, 214, 
215, 228, 248, II. 174, 179, 297, 374, III. 347 400, 
401, 406, 407 423. prefers a Bill for ſettling the 
Militia I. 158. Haſlerig Walton, and Morley go to 
Portſmouth III. 402, Haſlerig and Morley march 

from Portſmouth towards London III. 407; 

H7ſfel II. 157, 159, 

Ha gtings Lord II. 37, Haſtings Sir Walter I. 389. 
Haſtings Colonel II. 91. Haſtings Mr. Hen. I, 407. 

IIatton Lord II. 3 56, III. 317, Hatton Sir Cbriſtiopb. 

II. i. | | | 

H1whins Colonel II. 329, 

Hawkleſly Houſe taken by the King's Forces II. 
401. | | 

Holey Sir Francis II. 3, 

Hay Sir Francis III. 201, 

Hayward I. 142, | 

de li Hitzienda III. 222, 

H-ath Sir Rob I. 282, II. 26. 

lcdwwarth John III. 364, Wedworth Randolph 
ils 

V-mfiet III 174. 

Henderfon Alexander J. 89, 173, II. 108, 111,112, 
231; 356, 359, 361, 262, preſents the Petition 
oi the Soth Aſſembly to the King II. 1058. ſent 
to diſgute with the King about Church-Govern- 
ment III. 18, his Death ibid. 

WHenis James J. 272, 

Henrietta Princeſs II. 359, III. 256, 304, 353- 

Henry III King II. 30, III. 437. 

Henry IV King of Fygland I. 128, 311, 3135 338, 

83, Henry IV King of France III. 237. 

Wenry Vi Ring I. 125) 


Henry VII. King I. 125, 163, 246, 299, 345, 366, 
III. 147, 339, 346. 

Henry VIII King I. 31, 129. 136, III. 147. 

Henry Prince I. 11. II. 27, III. 130, 

Herbert (Atturney General) Sir Edu. (ſee Torz) I. 76, 
795 119, 218, III. $6.92, 108, 115. 173, 298,353 in 
the Houſe of Lords accuſes the Lord Kimbolton, 
and five Members of the Houſe of Commons of 
High Treaſon I. 203. is examin'd by the Houſe 

of Commons touching the Impeachment of the 
five Members I, 219, his Anſwer 70. he's impeach'd 
by theCommonsI. 248 the Proceedings of the Par- 
lament againſt him for accuſing the Lord Kim- 
bolton, Nc. I. 281, 282, he and Sir George Rat- 
cliffe have great intereſt in the Duke of York III. 
225, they recommend to him the pattern of the 
Duke of Lorrain III 226. he's made Lord Keeper 
III. 298, accuſes the Chancellor of Exchequer 
of having ſpoken ill of the King III. 300, and 
produces the Lord Gerrard to prove it ibid. he 
reigns his Office of Lord Keeper to the King III. 
306, 

Herbert Lord II. 73, 74, 142, 172, 195, III. 443, 
made Gencral of South,Wales II. 94, raiſes a lit- 
tle Army IL 96. is ſurpris'd and routed by vir 
Will. Waller ibid. | | | 

Hereford and Tewkesbury taken by Sir William Waller 
but immediately relinquiſſid by him II. 975 
Hereford taken again by Sir William Waller Il. 

143. 


Here ford Lord Viſcount III. 443. 
Hexeford Geo. Biſhop of I. 200. 


Hertjord Earl of I. 89, 111, 138, Hertford Mar. 
' quis of (fee Maurice) I. 250, 381, 397, 419. Il. 78, 
80, 815 94, 125, 168, 169. 172, 182, 188, 192, 
1997 203, 207, 224, 225, 248, 253, 322, 356, 
367, III. 48, 101, 146, 147, 303, 346, 445, 
made Governour to the Prince of Wales I. 243, 
his Character ibid. and II. 123, his Actions in 
Somerſet-ſhire Mc. II. 2, 3, 4, he retires to Sher- 
burne II. 4. where the Earl of Bedford comes 
againſt him ib. his Proceedings in the Weſt II. 
12, from whence he tranſports himſelf into 
Glamorgan-ſhire II. 13, he with Prince Maurice 
197n the Corniſh Army with their Forces at Chard 
II. 170, he takes Tanton Bridgewater and Dunſtar 
Caſtle 76. he and Prince Maurice make for Oxford 
and are follow'd by Sir William Waller II. 176, 
177. they bring Relief from Oxford, and defeate 
Sir William at Roundway-Down II. 178, 179, 180. 
Hertford Marchioneſs of II. 328. 


_ Heſſe Ciſſel Landgrave of III. 311. Heſe Darmſtadt 


Landgrave of III. 315. 


_ Henvet (Dr.) tried before a High-Court of Juſtice 


III. 356. condemn'd III. 358. executed ibid. al 
Account of him III. 359. 

Heydon Sir Fohn II. 1, 25. 

High. Court of Juliice for Tryal of the King III. 135» 
a diſturbance in the High-Court at his Tryal by 
the Lady Fairfax III. 143. a new High-Court 
of Juſtice ſits, and ſeveral Tryals before them III. 
150. Hig h- Court of Juſtice erected a month after 
the Peace With Holland III. 284. 

Hill Col. Arthur II. 100. | 

Hinchman (Dr.) meets the King on the Plains of 
Salisbury,, and conducts him to Heale Mrs Hyde © 
Houſe III. 247. 

Hippeſly Sir Fohn I. 17. 

Holland Earl of I. 34, 36, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72. 80, 
81, 86, 89, 91, 95z 155, 156. 158, 163, 195 
168, 170 216, 233. 243. 256, 257, 276» 277 
230% 399, 400, 40 406, 411, 416, II. 37 75: 
130, 180 223, 224, 225, 248, III. 82, 87, 55 
101 111, 195. his Character I, 35, II. 130. bes 


made General of the Horſe for the Army ou 
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Scots I. 65, his retreat from Dunce I. 68. he re- 
turns into the Parliament's Quarters II. 226, pre- 
ares to riſe with the Duke of Bucks and others 
III. 71. riſes HI. g7. goes to Kingſton ibid. is 
routed there III. 98, eſcapes to St. Neots where 
he is taken ibid. his Trial III. 150. condemnati- 
on III. 151. beheading III. 153, 
Holland Sir John I. 399. II. 103, 119. III. 443. 
Holland the States of, their Anſwer to the Prince of 
Wales's Requeſi that they would intercede with 


the two Houſes for the King III. 136. they ſend 


an Embaſadour into England III. 126. condole 
with King Charles II. for the Murther of his 
Father III. 155. Orders from the Admiral in Hol- 
land to their Fleet, © Not to ſtrike to the Engliſh 

HI. 265. upon Which account War begins with 
the Dutch III. 266. The States ſend two Embaſ— 
ſadours into England about it ibid. thank the 
King for his. propoſal to join his intereſt with 
theirs but lay it aſide III. 268. ſend again to the 
Parliament ior Peace ibid. invite the King to the 
Hague III. 442. 

Hollis Mr Denzil I. 102, 120, 133, 145, 183, 203, 
214, 237) 248, 380, II. 2, 4, 356, 569, 373 
III. 28, 34, 4235 443. his Character 1. 107. 

Hooker I. 359. | En | | ü 

Hopton Sir Ralph I. 255, 398, II. 4, 13, 106, 165, 

166, 171, 1724 175 176, 177, 184, 189, 190, 
194, 242, his and Sir Bebi Greenvil's Progreſs in 

Corn wal, together with other Gentlemen there J. 
79, Vc. Sir Ralph beats the Parliament's Forces 
at Bradock Down under Rutben Il. Sz. 

MHopton Lord I. 419, II. 192, 194, 0, 271, 293) 
294, 2957 296, 297, 298, 30 302, 304 313; 
321, 347, 372, 384, 389% 390) 3923 3% 4055 
407, 408, 414, 420, 423) 4-7, 425, 431 4435 
444, 445, 446, 447, 448, III. 2, 17, 24, 80, 93 
takes Arundel-Caiile II. 295, defeated at Alresford, 
by Sir William Waller II. 298, His Character II. 
302, made General of the Remains of the Weſtern 
Army II. 443, his Forces are routed at Torrington 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax II. 446, his Army dit. 
ſolv'd II. 448. 5 | 

Hopton-Heath Battle II, 93. 


Horner Sir Fohn II. 4, 183. 


Horton Colonel II. 337, 338. 


Hotham I. 98, 107, 136, 168, 179, 219, 222,284 2855 


273 294, 295, 296, 257» 298, 299 300 30. 
302, 306, 310, 312, 313, 316, 318, 3357 3365 
3395 341, 342, 343» 344» 353358, 363» 364, 
365, 383, 390, 398, 400, 402, 404, 411, 413; 
414, 415, 416, 421. II. 65, 85, 86, 89, refules 
to let his Majeſty come into Hull, and is thercupon 
proclaim'd a Traytor I. 295, his Character 1619, 
he and his Son try'd at a Court of War II. 382. 
both condemn'd and beheaded ibid 
Hotham Mr. I. 179, 249. II. $6. 
Howard Lord I. 105. Howard (Lord) of Eſcrick I. 
89, 161, 169, 299. II. 274. Howard (Lord) of 
Charleton I. 381, Howard Col. Tho. II. 169, 173, 
Howard W. III. 364. 
Had ſtoꝝ (Mr.) ſent to the King by Captain Careleſs 
and brings him to the Lord Wilmot III. 242, 
brings the King to Mr. Laue s Houſe ibid. 
Hudſon III. 13. 
Hugonots declared Enemies to the King II. 59. 
Huntingdon Earl of I 407. II. 91, 40. 
Huntington Major III. 44, 4, 429. : 
Hurry (alias Urry Col. II. 341. deifrts the Parlia- 
ment, comes over to the King, and dnes good 
Service II. 161. is receiv'd with great kindneſs by 
the King II. 162. deſerts the King, and diſcovers 
to the parliament what he knows of the King's 
Army II. 339. Hurry Sir William III. 201 


* * 


Hutton Sir Rich. II. 438, 439. 
Hyde Captain I. 321. Hyde Mr. Edu. I. 79, 80, 


109, 121, 134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 156, 157, 
0 


II. 18, 122, Hyde Sir Edward (ſee Chancellor : ſee 
Clarendon) II, 356, Hyde Serjeant III. 247. 


— 


AMES-—— I. 142. 

] James King J. 6, 19, 26, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 
36, 37» 46, 47, 46, 4, 51, 64, 114, 116, 137) 
251 181, 196, 24 39. IL 59. 123, 124 1295 
318, 332, UI. 66, 144, : 50, 204, 223, 284, 311. 
a Learned Prince I. 6, delighted with handſome 
Perſons and fine Cloaths bid. of much diſcourſe 
at Meals ibid. of a very obliging temper IJ. 7. 
very quick-ſighted in diſerning difficulties and 
raiſing Objections, but very flow in maſtering 


them, and untying the Knots he had made ibid. 
conients to the Journey of Pr. Carle into Spain 


I. 8. repents of it. ibid. but at length yields a- 
gain I. Io. calls a Parl. after Prince Charles's Re- 
turn I, 11. his perplexities and diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt the Duke of Buckingham after his account 
of his and the Prince of Wales's Journey into Spain 
I. 13. he dies I. 2, 14. and is ſucceeded by his 
Son ibid. the State of the Kingdom at that time 
I, 2 heis very jealous at his firſt coming into 
England of thoſe who had the reputation of great 
parts I, 33, his happy Reign 1. 42. 

Jarvis II. 328, 330. | | 

Jealouſies ariſc among the King's Principal Officers 
about the Government of Briſtol II. 189, 

Jenkins III, 121. | 

Jennings Ralph III. 364. 

Fephſon II, 330, 


Fermyn Lord (ſee Charenton: ſee Digby : ſce St. 


Albans) II. 213, 254. III. 2, 4, 9, 19, 68, 71, 80, 


83, 174, 175% 183, 253; 254z 256, 257, 449: - 


263, 269. 298, 299. he and other Lords arrive 


at Ferſey from the Queen to bring the Prince 


of Wales into France III. 14, comes to the King 
with Compliments from Cardinal Mazarin III. 
298. is made Earl of St. Albans III, 441, Fermyn 
Sir Ibo. I. 183. II. 127, III. 244. Fermyn Mr, I. 


153, 255, 256, 269, 320, 327, 352, II. 204, 


205 223. | 
Ferſey, ſee Guernſey. 
Inchiquin Lord (ſce Ormond) III. 57, 58, 70, 115 
156, 179, 180, 181, 182, 193, 202, 250, de- 


parts, from the Marquis of Ormond for Munſter 


III. 180, | 

Independent concerning the different Conduct of the 
Independent Engliſh and the Presbyterian Scots III. 
64. | 

Ingoldsby Col. III. 380, 419, 420, his particular 
Caſe in reference to the King's Death III. 440. 

Innocent X Pope III. 296, 317, 314. | 

Inſurrection deſign'd in England by ſome of the 
King's Party III. 315. 

Fohn (of Auſtria) Don, ſee quan: 


Fones III 318. Sallies out of Dublin, and beats the 


Marquis of Ormond's Army III. 180. 

Foyce Cornet III. 29. ſeiſes upon the King at 
Holmby Fune 3. 1647. III. 28. 

Ireland (ſee Rebellion) Lord Lieutenant of I. tog, 
1085 120, 130. Affairs in Ireland I. 185, State of 
Ireland When the King went to York ibid, in the 


E end 


1735 178, 179, 188, 194, 331, 332, 333» 


end of 1642. II. 97. the Anfwer of the Lords 
Juſtices of Ireland to the Letter of the two Houſes 
of Parliam. in England about the Ceſſation of 
Armes II. 261. Affairs of Ireland in the year 
1643. II. 255. in the year 1647, III. 57. and at 
the time King Charles was Murther'd III. 1 56. 
after the Marquis of Ormond's Arrival there III. 
179. at the time Prince Rupert went 10 Spain III. 
192. at the time of the King's Embarking him- 
{cif for Scotland III. 202, at the time of Worceſter 
Fight III. 249. under Oliver Cromwell III. 286, 
330. to the King's Reſtoration III. 434, 
Treton II. 455. III. 25, 29% 325 3h 35 
545 86, 100, 139 I41, 150% 151; ) 5 
278 po 251, 294, 379, 412. made Lord 
Deputy of Ireland by Cromwell III. 249. dies 
in Limrick of the Plague III. 270. his Cha- 
| er ib. | 
233 disbanded 1. 160. Iriſh Rebels increaſe I. 
261. Iriſh Forces routed by Sir Tho. Fairfax at 
Nantwich II. 283. an account of the Affairs of 
the Triſh in 1648. III. 114. the Iriſþ Rebels re- 
ſolve to invite the Duke of Lorraine into Ireland 
III. 271. Commiſſioners ſent to him to Bruſſels 
III. 272. the Duke ſends an Abbot into Ireland 
10 be inform'd of the State thereof ib. the Mar- 
quis of Clanrickard renounces any conſent to the 
Treaty ib. the Abbot returns and the Duke 
gives over the Negotiation III. 273. 
Iſabella Arch-Ducheſs I. 2. II. 328. 


Juan (of Auſtria) Don III. 335, 349, 3 50, 351, 


352 3535 3695370 371 396. made Governour 
of Flanders; and Carracena appointed to Com- 


mand the Army under him III. 334. after the loſs 


of theBattle at Dunkirk he retires to Tpres III. 370. 
recall'd into Spain III. 393. his Character ib. 


Judges, the Miſchiefs proceeding from their being 


for Ship-Money I. 39. 
Juitices ſee Ireland. ; 
Fuxon (Doctor) made Biſhop of London I. 51. 


made Lord Treaſurer I. 55. 


K 


"EINTON Battle II. 28. 
N Kendall Major II. 184. 
Kent, Commotions there for the King III. 77, 82, 
Kentiſo Army marches towards Black-Heath III. 


85. | | 
Kent Earl of II. 250, 274. 
Kerry Lord II. 98. 


Kettleby Captain I. 196. Kettleby Sir Tho. III. 116. 


Killigret) Sir Hen. II. 393, 452- | 85 
his Death III. 24. and Character 7b. Killigrew 


Sir William II. 26. Killigrew Major II. 325. 


Kimbolton Lord I. 104, 111, 121, 142, 145, 168, 


203, 204, 211, 2155 223 248, 255 256, 269, 
272, 317, 3200 327» 349» 371 411, 417 419. 
II. 13, 28, 75, 130, 287. he and five Members 
of the Houſe of Commons accus'd of High Trea- 
ſon I. 203. the Proccedings of Parliament a- 


gainſt the Attorney General upon this account J. 


280, 281. fee Mandeville : fee Mancheſter, 
Eing General II. 88. 
King Lieutenant General II. 317. 
King Hen. I. 173. 
EKingſton Earl of II. 356. 
Kinoul Earl of II. 234, 284. III. 162. 
Eirton III. 245. 
Knight III. 403. 
Enishthood: Law of Knighthood I. 35. 


Kniverton Daniel II. 251. 
Knox I. 48. III. 259. 
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AMBERTUIN.. 7o, 89, 91, 103, 10), og, 
181, 232 233, 281, 309, 310, 338, 339, 
341, 342 348, 37%, 379, 380, 400, 401, 402, 
403 405, 406, 407, 409, 422, 425, 434, 435, 
436, 440, 445, marches againſt Sir Marmadubb 
Langdale and Sir P. Muſgrave III. 88. follows 
the King, but is forced to retire III. 233. routs 
Sir George Booth, and takes Cheſter III. 388 the 
Petition and Propoſals of Lambert's Army III. 
399, diſcover'd to Haſlerig; who then acquaints 
the Houſe with it ib, and draws ſome Troops to- 
gether, ſtops the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and makes him go home III 401. he's ſent 
by the Committee againſt Monk III. 403. comes 
with his Army to New-Coftle III. 406. the Ar. 
my ſeperates; and he's committed to the Tow. 
er III. 408. he eſcapes out of the Tower III. 
419. draws four Troops of the Army to him 
at Daventry ibid. two of his Troops revolt to 
Ingoldsby ibid. he and his Party diſpers'd and 
and others taken III. 420 
Lamport, ſee Battle. | 


Lancaſhire, Cheſhire and Shropſhire, their condition 


in the latter end of 1642. II. 89. 

Landaff Mor. Biſhop of I. 200. 

Lane Sir Geo. III. 352. Lane Sir Richard II. 356, 
364. III. 298. Lane (Mr.) his Argument for the 
Earl of Strafford I. 128, 129. Lane Mr. III. 242, 
243. Lane Mrs. III. 243, 244, 245, | 


Lanerick Earl of 11. 112, 235, 236, 284, 285, 
451, 452, III. 20, 63, 72, 84, 96, 97, 157, 


158, 164. goes to King Charles II. HI. 157. fuc- 
ceeds his Brother as Duke of Hamilton in 1648. 
id. his Character III, 72. „„ 
Langdale Sir Marmaduke II. 336, 342, 3997 401; 
403, 404, 416, 436, 438, 439. III. 47, 50, 74, 
91, 95, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 387, he and 
Sir P. Muſgrave and others treated with by the 
Scots, and invited into Scotland; whirher they 
went III. 73. their Projects for redeeming the 
King III. 83 Sir Marmaduke Langdale ſurpriſes 
Berwick, and Sir P. Muſzrave Carliſle ſoon after 
III. 86, 87. Lambert marches againit them III. 
88. Marmaduk# always a day before Duke Ha- 
milton in his March into England HI. 90. gives 
an Account to the Duke of the Engliſh Army 
id. fights with Cromwell and is beaten ib. and 
taken III. 91. 
Langbam II. 48. | | 
Langhorn Col. II. 366. III. $3, 85. 
Lanſdoun Battle II. 174. 
Lany Dr. II. 361. | 
Laud Arch-Biſhop (fee Canterbury) I. 43, 46. the 
Riſe of his Power I. 37. he ſucceeds Abbot I. 50. 
upon the Death of the Earl of Portland is made 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, and 
how he behaves himſelf in that office I. 55, his 
Character I. 50, 52, 85. he's accus'd of High | 
Treaſon I. 100. tried II. 354 condemn'd by an 
Ordinance jib. and beheaded II. 355. 


 Lautherdale Earl of ( ſee Hamilton) II. 356, 360. 


III. 59, 63, 72, 84, 85, 89, 91, 110, 162, 165) 
172, 193, 229, 230, 232, 239, 258. his Cha- 
racter III. 72, he goes to King Charles II. III. 
157. returns into Scotland III. 95 his diſcourſe 
againſt Mountroſe III. 163. 


Lavily 
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T7. -1vly Col. II. 96. FA 3 WL 

= #3 III 3 443. he and the Fleet declare for 
the Parliament, and come into the River III. 

88 5 | | | 5 

Lawyers and Divines, Animoſitics between them 
Fc. I. 174. EY | | | 

League : ſolemn League and Covenant II. 229. 

Leake Lieut. Col. II. 341. | 

Lee Strjeant I. 334 Lee Sir Tho, I. 422. 

Leg III. 45, 47. Leg Captain I. 255, 268, 298, 
320, 327» 341. Leg Col. Will II. 193, 426- 
HI. 163 Leg Major Will. II. 145. 

Leganez Marquis of III. 189. 

Leger, ſee St. Leger. 3 

Leiceſter ſtorm'd and taken by the King II. 101. 

Leiceſter Earl of I. 169, 185. II. 22, 99, 101, 102, 
253, 334. III. 70, 304, 404. his Character II. 
124. Leiceſter Counteſs of III. 304. 

Lenox Duke of I. 44, 48, 70, 176. II. 33. 

Lentbal Will. I. 78, II. 75, 260, 261, 279, 356. 
III. 37, 331, 383, 401, 407. made Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons I. 57. III. 288. how 
qualify'd for the Charge ib. goes into che City 
III. 407. changes the command of the Tower 
ibid. | 

Leopold Arch-Duke III. 149, 223. 

Leſley David II. 418, 438. III. 160, 199, 200, 
230, 236, 237, 238, 239, 313. defeats the Mar- 
quis of Mountroſe II. 424. his jaying concerning 
the Scotiſo Army III. 233. he and others taken 
Priſoners HI. 235. Leſbey Col. 1.64. Leſley Gene- 
ral I. 58, 91 II. 40, 314. III. 84, 234. made 

Earl of Leven I. 176. | 

L'Eftrange III. 77, 75, 79, 82, 83. 

Letter ( ſee Charles II.) from ſome of the Scotiſh 
Nobility to the French King intercepted I. 74. 


from the Peers on the King's ſide to the Council 


of Scotland II. 253. from the Anabaptiſts to the 


Levellers grow up in the Army III. 45. mutiny 
and are ſuppreſs'd by Fairfax III. 205. 
Leven Earl of I. 176. II. 271, 438. fee Leſley. 
_ Leving$on Sir William III. 95. | 
Lewis III. 34, 423. 
Lewis Don, ſce Haro. 
Leyda (Marquis of) ſent Embaſſadour by Spain 


5 


to Cromwell and after a month returns to Flan- 


ders III. 332. comes to Bruſſels to ſollicite for 
Supplies for Dunkirk, but in vain III. 368. ſal- 
lies upon the Enemy at Dunkirk III. 370. is fe- 
puls d and flain jb. 

Liche Marquis de III. 187. 


Lichfield Cloſe taken by sir Fohn Cell II. 92. Lieb- 


feld taken by Prince Rupert: II. 146. 

Lichfield Earl of II. 403, 436, 440. ä 

Lilburn John III. 35. an Account of him III. 289, 
Wc. | | 

Limrick, a mutiny there: the Marquis of Ormond 
eſcaped thence III. 250. | 

Lincoln Biſhop of 1. 4, 6, 26, 123, 167. ſee Wil- 
liams. — | 

Lincoln Earl of II. 274. 

Lindſey (Earl of) the Father I. 25, 381, 416. II. 
35, 36. General of the King's Army I. 392. II. 
27. ſlain at Edge-bill II. 30. his Character II. 33. 
Lindſey ( Earl of) the Son II. 403. III. 101, 
146, 147. 

Lindſey the Sor iſp Earl of II. 52. 

Lite Lord III. 70, 113, 180, 182, 404. Liſle John 
III. 356. Liſte Sir Geo. III. 99, 150. ſhot to 
2 III. 99. his Character ib. Liſle Col. George 

- 340. 

Littleton I. 124, 169, 277, 381. II. 356. III. 384. 
made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal I. 101, 119, 
fends the Great Seal to the King at York and 


— 


Soes thither hiniſelf; his Character J. 330, 331; 

3325 333» 334, ſee alſo II. 122. 

Liturgy, concerning the Scotiſh I. 62. the manner 

how *twas receiv'd at Edenborough ib. 

Lockhart III. 344, 34% 350, 37c, 375, 377 382, 
391, 396, 426, ſent by Cromgvell Embaſſadour 
into France; where he finiſhes an All 


which was begun before by the Agents of France 
in England III. 334. ns” | 


Loftus Lord Chancellor 1. 1245 126, 127. 
London Biſhop of I. 47, 60, 85, 
reſigns his place of Treaſure 


London. City Fetitions the Kin 
I; 210; 


tance; 


85 114, 127, 145, 
r I. 120, ſee Fuxor. 
| g in the year 1641. 
its State and Temper at that time I, 212; 
it Petitions the King in the year 1642, Oc. I'. 
67. remarkable for its Diſloyalty I. 73. forti- 
fy'd II. 106. Tranſactions in the City upon tte 
King's being ſeis'd at Holmby, Mc. III. 30. tem- 
per of the City and the Changes of their Mili- 
dia at the time of the Impeachment of the tleven 
Members of Parliament III. 35, it ſends fix Al- 
dermen to the General of the Army and ſubmits 
III. 39. the behaviour of the City upon the Pe— 
feat of the Scots Army in 1648. HI, 100. Com- 
mon-Council Petition for a Perſonal Treaty . 
the City invites Cromwell to Grocers-Hall III. 292. 
the Militia of the City ſecond the new Council 
of Officers in their Addreſs to Richard Cromwell 
III. 379. the Lord Mayor Wc. their dutiful re— 
ception of the King's Letter III. 436. the City 
ſends 14 Citizens to the King at the Hague III. 
443. ſee Monk. 


Long II. 373, 389, 394. III. 81, 1125 156, 248, 


301. Long (Mr. Robert) ſent away from the 
King UL, 214. the Petition of Mr. Rob. Long to 
be reſtored to the Secretary's place III. 298, is 
refus d by the King III. 299, the ſequel of the 


Petition to be Secretary 76. Long Sir Rob. III. 
927 


Longueville Duke de III. 88, 263, Longue ville Ma- 


demoiſelle de III. 263. 

Lords (Houſe of) deliver the Proteſtation of the 
Biſl.ops to the Houſe of Commons in a Confer- 
ence I. 201, ſee Parliament, | 

Lords and others at York their promiſe upon his 
Majeſty's Declaration, qune 13 1642, I. 381, 
their Declaration aud Profeſſion diſavowing 
any intentions of railing War tb. 

Lorne Lord III. 220. 5 | 

Lorrain Duke of III. 174, 175, 226, 261, 271, 274. 
his Character III. 226. he ſends an Abbot into 
Ireland to be inform'd of the State of it III. 272. 


the Abbot returns and the Duke gives over the 


Negotiation III. 273, 


| Lothian Earl of III. 97, 158. 


Love II. 358. executed III. 252, 

Lovel III. 304, 305. 

Lovelace Lord I. 381. II. 199. 204. 

Louborough Lord II. 401. III. 240. 

Lowden Lord I. 74, 82, $9, 108, 175, II. 40, 41, 
108, 111, 112, 119, 356, 359. III. 20, 59,53, 
72, 97, 200. Tranſactions of him and other Scotiſh 
Commiſſioners at Oxford: that they might be 


Mediators, and for a Parliament in Scotland II. 
116. 


Lowe III. 87, 92. 
Lowther Ger. II. 271. 


Loyal Party in England their low Condition III. 
205. 


Lucas Lord III. 99, Lucas Sir Charles II. 180, III. 


150, ſhot to Death III. go. his Character ibid. 


Lucas Sir Gervas II. 441. Lucas Sir John II. 14, 


Lucas Tho. II. 271. 


Ludlow (fee Parliament) III. 273, 274, 4co, 435 


ſucceeds Ireton in the Charge of the Army in 
| Ircland 
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Ireland III. 270. 


| Lunsford Lieutenant Col. Hen. I. 321, II. 4, 184. 


Lunsford Sir Thornas I. 202, 205, 219. II. 34. 
made Lieutenant of the Tower I. 189. 
Lutterel II. 170. | 
Lyme reliev'd by the Earl of Eſex II. 310. 
Lynne: a deſign of ſurpriſing it by the Lord 
Willoughby of Farham and Sir Horario Townſend 
III. 384. | | 
Tyonne Monſieur de III. 390, 391, 394. 


M 


| ACDONNEL Alexander II 375, 376, 


5 381. 

Friacguyres III. 114. 

Mac worth Sir Francis II. 407, 408. 

Nacmaboons III. 114. 

NMadrid e Embaſſadours and publick Miniſters receive 
greater reſpect there than in any other Court of 
Chriſtendom III. 217. 

Maitland Lord II. 356. 

Mallet Judge I. 283, 410, II. 1225 

Mallory Col. III. 358, 359. 


Mancheſter (Earl of) the Father I. 31, his Character 


ibid, Mancheſter (Earl of) the Son ſee Mandeville 
ſee Kimbolton) II. 71, 199, 200, 2743 294) 303» 
316, 319, 335, 237, 338, 339% 3404 34%» 370» 


374, 387, 388, 393, III. 36, 37, 423- his Charac- 


ter I. 104. II. 130. he's order'd with his Army to 
march into the North to joyn the Scots II. 299. 
Mancini III. 371. 


Mandeville Lord Viſcount I. 27, 31, 89, II. 24, 130. 


III. 443, his Character I. 104. ſce Kimbo/ton lee 
Manchefler. 

Manning, diſcovery of his Treachery, and à parti- 
cular account of it III. 322, &c. 

Manſel Sir Rob. I. 394. | 

Manton III. 444. 

Mantua Duke of II. 456. 

Manrwairing II. 69. 

Margarita Don Joſepho de III. 395. 

Marlborough garriſond by the Parliament II. 51. 


taken by the King's Forces under Lieutenant 


General Wilmot II. 52. 

Marlborough Earl of 1. 27, 25, II. 177. 

Marſhal I. 116, 173. II. 15, $0; 155, 361, III. 
29. 

At on- Moor Battle II. 314. 15 | 

Martin Sir I. I. 4, 117- Martin Mr. H. II. 44, 139, 
150, 202, 374. ſee Parliament. 

Marie Henriette, ſee Queen. 


Mary Princeis I. 224, 239, 249. Mary Queen I. 


129. 
Monet III. 299, 301. 
2aiſey (fee Middleton) II. 193, 195, 211, 221, 30G, 


3iG 333, III. 30, 344 135, 23% 384 356, ſent to 


march before the King III. 232. is wounded III. 
237. ſcisd on but Eſcapes III, 387. 
Zaurice Prince (fee Hertford) II, 16, 27, 96, 143; 


163, 109, 170, I71, 172, 181, 188, 190, 200, 


20%, 207, 222, 241, 293, 391, 304, 3099 3139 
317 323. 320, 332 33% 335+ 337» 339» 341 
403, 410, 413, 437 440, III. 297. He With the 
Earl of Carnaro0!!, Ce. defeats the Parliament 
Forces in the Weit in ſeveral Skirmiſhes II. 172, 
735 174, 175, Deſeates Sir Will. Waller at Latunſ- 
down II. 174, 175, 176. is ſent into rhe Weit 
with an Army II. 192, comes before Exeter with 
his Army II. 207, and takes it II. 209. difference 


. , , Ft xg — 
between him and the Marquis of Hertford about 
the Gonernment of Weymouth ib. Lc. he ſits 


down before Dartmouth and takes it II. 244. ſits 
down before Plymouth too late ibid. 


Maxwell, Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod I. 


100. 


Maynard III. 374. Maynard Serjeant, his Argument 


againſt the Parliament's Declaration that there 
ſhould be no more Addreſſes to the King 111, 
55. | 

Mazarin Cordinal (ſee France : ſee Treaty) II. 247, 
456, 457. III. 3, 58, 149, 161, 315, 395, 396. 
pays the King all his Arrears from France III. 303. 
gives notice to the Duke of York that he muſt 


leave the French Service III. 350. will not ſee the 


Ring II. 397. perſwades the Queen Mother of 
England, to ſend to the Lord Fermyn to invite the 
King to come into France III. 441. 

Meath Antony Biſhop of II. 271. 


Medina de los Torres Duke de III. 189. Medina Celi 


Duke de III. 189, 216. 
Meldrum II. 288. 
Melleray Marſhal of III. 301, 302. 
Melos Don Franciſco de II. 57, III. 190. 
Members: five Members of the Houſe of Commons 
Accuſed of high Treaſon I. 203. Articles againſt 
them tbid. demanded by the Serjeant at Armes iz. 
and by the King himſelf I. 204. brought in Tri- 
umph to Weſtminſter, Jan. 11. 1641. I. 216. 
Mennes Sir Fobhn I. 395, 396. III. 116, 317, 
Mentz EleQor of III. 311. | 


Merrick Sir Fohn II. 142. 
Mervin Col. Audly II. 100, 
_ Middleſex Lionel Cranfield Earl of I. 6, 14, II. 65. 


III. 443, his Riſe and Pall I. 13. 
Middleton Sir Tho. (fee Booth) II. 271, III. 39c, 
_ joins with Sir George Booth III. 387. delivers u 


his Caſtle III. 388. Middleton Colonel II. 180. 


Middleton Lieutenant General II. 325. 326, 332, 
3357 337, III. 23c, 237, 238,258, 259. 260, 293, 
312, aſſembles ſome Troops in Scotland III. 160. 
he and Maj/ey Priſoners in the Tower deſign d to 
. berry'd by a High-Court of Juſtice III. 259. 
both of them eſcape ib. he is ſent into Scotland 
III. 293. an Adventure made during his being 
in the High-lands ibid. Ve. 


Mildma) III. 304, 305. Mildmay Sir Hen. I. 1005 


168. he and Sir Fohn Danvers the only two 
Perſons of the High:Court of Juſtice the King 
knew beſides the Officers of the Army III. 144. 
Militia the power of it conſider'd I. 188. Votes of 
Parliament concerning it I. 252, 258, ſee Petition 
_ fee Parliament. | — 
Mitton Col II. 366, III, 83, 
Modena Duke of III. 351, 
Mohun Lord I 381. II. $1, 85, 166, 177, 323 324 
Molſeworth Maj. Gen. II. 432, 435. 


Money borro wd of the City by the Parliament J. 


117, raiſed under pretence of relieving Ireland I, 


249. | 
Monk General III. 180, 203, 204) 232, 249) 2595 
270, 282, 286, 293, 310, 375 400, 406, 4087 
409, 416, 418, 428, 431, 432, 435 44D) 447 
from Scotland declares his obedience to the Far- 
liament III. 382, writes to the officers of the 
Army, declaring for the Parliament III. 403. 
pofleſles Beruick ib. impriſons Col. Cobbet ib. 
and purges his Army ok Phanaticks 26. Lambert 
ſent againlthim 10. Clarges &c. ſent by the (% 
mite of Safety to Monk ib, his Anſwer to then! 
16, appoints three Commiſſioners to treat wit 
the Officers of the Army at London ib. they at 
London accept of a Treaty 16. a particular Ac. 
count of General Meith ib. We, his jealouſy 0 


Lambert before this time III. 4c 5. be calls _ 


22 


he. 


TD ES. 


ther an Aſlembly of the Scotiſop Nation ib. his 
diſcourſe to them ib. he marches towards Lon- 
don III. 409. comes to York ib. the Lord Fairfax's 
part in this whole buſineſs ib. Addreſſes to Monk 
from all Counties as he paſſed i). the City ſends 
to him by their Sword-Bearer to the ſame pur- 
oſe ib. his manner of receiving thoſe Addreſſes 
16. The Parliament ſends Scot and Robinſon to 
meet him III. 410. at St. Albans he ſends to the 
Parliament to have the other Regiments remov d 
out of Town ib. Which is order'd accordingly ib. 
he marches in about the beginning of Febr. ib. 
and is conducted to the Parliament and compli- 
mented by the Speaker ib. his Reply ib. he's ſent 
to reduce the City III. 411. returns to White- 
Hall III. 412. the Parliament reſolves to joyn 
others in Commiſſion with him, and receives a 
Commiſſion by Barebone from the Fanaticks 76. 
this diſcontents his Chief Officers ib. this awakens 
him ib. he marches again into the City, and ſends 
an Expoſtulatory Letter to the Parliament III. 
413. his Letter to the Parliament printed and 
diſpers'd ib. he meets the Lord Mayor and Com- 


mon-Council, excuſes what was pait, and pro- 


miſes to ſtand by Them, and They by him 76. 
great Rejoycing in the City upon it 75. the Par- 


liament ſends ſome Members to Treat wich him 


ib. he engages them in a Conference with ſome 
ſecluded Members ib. returns to White-Hall ib. 
ſends for Members of both Parties III. 414. de- 
livers his mind to them in a paper i. ſends I- 
goldsby againſt Lambert with his own Regiment, 
and a Body of Foot under Col. Streater III. 419. 
Monk and Mountague made Admirals of the Fleet 


HI. 420. Monk's Counſels after his being made 


Admiral III. 422. his Conference with divers at 
Northumberland Houſe III. 423. he conſults with 
Mr. Morrice ibid. the Tranſactions between Ge- 
neral Monk, Morrice, and Greenvil III. 424. his 
behaviour after the King's Letters had been 
communicated to him by Sir Fohn Ereenvil III. 


434. he acquaints the Houſe with Sir Sohn Green- 


vil's bringing him a Letter from the King UI. 


436. 
Monmouth Earl of I. 381. 


Monroe Sir George III. 86, 94, 96. having enter d 


England upon Hamilton's defeat retreats towards 
Scotland III. 95. 

Montgomery ( Philip Earl of) his Character I. 33, 
Montgomery Sir Fa. II. 100. 

Montmorancy Duke of II. 457. | 

Montrevil III. 1, 9, 15, 195 ſent from France to 
Negotiate a Treaty between the King and the 
Scots II. 456. his Negotiation with the King II. 

458. with the Scots III. 9, &c. he ſends to the 
King the Scots promiſe to receive him III. II. 
reſtrain'd from the King III. 14, 

Moray Sir Robert II. 458. | 

Mordaunt John, ( ſee Sir Fohn Greenvil: fee Monk) 

III. 71, 386, 420, 424, 425, 426, 440, is active 
for the King III. 356. ſeis'd on and committed 
to the Tower ib. Mr Mordaunt, Sir Henry Slingsby 
and Dr Hewet, Try'd before a High-Court of 
Juſtice ib. the means by which Mr Mordaunt eſ- 
caped III. 357, &c. he come to Bruſſels to ac- 
quaint the King with the Preparations made 
tor him in England III. 383. 

Mordaunt Lord Viſcount III. 433. 

Moreton Sir Albert I. 36. Moreton Sir William II. 
307. Moreton Biſhop I. 133. Moreton Counteſs 
of II. 319. III. 304. 

* Sir Charles I. 33. Morgan Major General 

. 406, 

Moreley Col. II. 328. III. 400, 402, 406, 407. 

Morley Dr. III. 30, 153. 


Morrice Col. III. toz, 104, 105, 107, 108. Morric? 
Will. (ſee Monk) III. 42 | 27 . 
n 71 . 0235 4% 4% 7» 4341445 
Mountague Lord IL 13. III. 421. Mount2gue Sir 
Sidney II. 66. Mountague Col. Edy. III. .29, 
421) 422, 440. Mountague Mr. II. 24, III. 228, 
&32 440, 443, 445. ſent to joyn with Blake ; 
and put in Commiſſion with him III. 337. made 
Admiral of the Fleet with General Monk III. 
420. an Account of him III. 421, Se. Mounta- 
gue Walter III. 398. Mountague Abbot 316, 317, 
Mounterey Duke de III. 189. 
Mountjoy Earl of Devonſhire I. 35. 
Mount-Norris Lord I. 85, 124, 126, 12”, | 
Mountroſe Earl of I. 170, II. 260, 270, 284, 315, 
418, 420, 424, 433, 436, 438, 439, 449, 350, 451, 
452. III. 5, 10, 12, 13, 20, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 168, 229, 230. comes to the King and in- 
formes him of the ſtate of Holland Il. 283, an ac, 
count of his Expedition into Scotland II. 374, 
Dec. he goes privately into Scotland; and raiſes 
an Army; and has great ſucceſs II. 301, is defeat- 
ed by David Leſley II. 424, disbands III. 18. ar- 
riv:S in France III. 161. thence goes into Germa- 
ny ibid comes to the Hague II. 162. goes to Ham 
burg to ſollicite for Forces III. 197, Embarks for 
Scotland III. 198. Lands there in March 1649. 
ibid. publithes his Declaration 157d. the continua- 
tion of his Affairs after the year 1619. III. 199. 
viz, his being routed 7b. taken Priſoner III. 200, 
brought to Edenborougb ibid. brought before the 
Parliament 76. his behaviour there 207d. the Sen- 
tence againſt him III. 201, his Diſcourſe with 
the Presbyterian Miniſters 25. Execution ibid. 
the Execution of his Officers ibid. his Character III 
202 | 
Mount Stamford taken by the King's Forces II. 
242. | 
Mowbray Lord I. 150, 38m, 
Mole Lieutenant Colonel II. 184. 
Muddyford II. 393. 
Mulgrave Earl of II. 163, 274. 
Murray Will. I. 170, 204, 224, Murray Charles II. 
452. 
Muſgrave Sir Phil II. 436, III. 89, 96, retreats to 
Carliſle III. 95. ſee Langdale. 
Muſkerry Lord III. 115. 349. 350. brings his Re- 
Siment over to the Spaniards. III. 3 50. 


N 
ANTWI TC I, ſee Fairfax. 
Naſeby Battel II. 403. | 
Navy poſſeſs d by the Parliament I. 395. 
le Neve Sir William II. 32. 
Nevil Sir Harry I. 36. 
Newark reliev'd by Prince Rupert II. 288. the 


condition of the Garriſon at the King's Arrival 
in 1645. II. 437, 


Newark Lord I. 381, II, 18. 


Newburgh Lord III. 140, 163, 259, 260, 349, 
Newburgh Duke of III. 314, 317, 354, 394 
ſends the King word, that Cardinal Chigi was 
choſen Pope; and his diſcourſe with his Ma- 
jeſty concerning making ſome Application to the 
Pope for Supply and Aſſiſtance III. 3 17. Wc. the 
eftect of this III. 315. Newburgh Ducheſs of III. 
$25, | 

Newbury Battle, the firſt II. 214, the Second II. 
339» 
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Neu- Caſtle Earl of I. 44, 71, 154, 221, 294, 296, 
298, 341, 364, 397, II. 18, 52+ 73» 75, 91) 1055 
106, 108, 109, 126, 144, 150, 151,198, 200, 
245, 253, 285, 288, 299, 314, 316,317 3205 
383, 40%, 423. III. 127, 235. reſigns his place of 
Governour to the Prince of Wales I. 243, comes 
from New-Coftle into York II. 88, fixes a Garriſon 
at Newark II. 89. he marches to oppoſe the 
Scots II. 281, retires to York II. 282. Fights at 
Marſton Moor with bad ſucceſs II. 314, his Cha- 
rater II. 125, 316, e. | 

Tewport III. 94. Newport Earl of I. 35, 381, III. 
„ | 

Newt#on I. 102, 

Nel (Dr.) Biſhop of Durham I. 114. : 

Nicholas Sir Edward II. 356, Nicholas Mr. III. 324, 
Nicholas Secretary I. 278, 381, II. 18, 257, III. 
12, 76, 178, 317, 253, his Character II. 126, he 


comes to Aken to the King, who gives him the 


Signet III. 312. 
Niidifdale Earl of II. 438. 
Mrcot Sir Fohn II. 12. | 
Northampton Earl of I. 38 1, II. 36, 92, 93, lain, 
on Hopton-Heath II. 93, his Character II. 94. 
the young Earl of Northampton II. 94,151, 311, 
312, 339% 342, III. 71. relieves Banbury-Callle II. 
338. : 
Northern parts, an account of their Diſpoſitions in 
the latter end of 1642. II. 85. | 
Northumberland Earl of I. 35, 81, 85, 107, 127, 
1537 154, 155, 233, 237 253 278, 279, 2805 
330,395 396, 402, 411, II. 44, 45 7359 103 
119, 130, 139, 140, 150, 154, 156, 160, 180, 
199, 203, 205, 246, 260, 274, 356, 358, 360, 
368, 370, III. 33, 36, 37, 40, 79, 304» 423, made 
General of the Army rais'd for the King I. $0, 
falls fick I. $2, his Commiſſion of being Admiral 
revok d 1.393, 394, 395» 396, his Character II. 
127: 3 


Norton I. 16. II. 328, 330, III. 243, 244. 


Norwich Earl of II. 396, 420, III. 82, 97, 100, 3555 


at Maid/tone with the Kentiſp Forces III. 88, he 


and ſome Forces tronſport themſelves into Ee; 


and fix in Colcheſter III. 86, he's try'd III. 150, 
condemn'd III. 151, repriev'd ibid. 
Norwich Biſhop of I. 60, 200, 


Noy Atturney General I. 163, his Character I. 41, 


the Il. 185, | 


0 


CONELLY I. 171, 255. 


\J Officers (fee Council) repel the Rabble about 


White-Aall I. 193, Conſult what to do with the 


King III. 140. conclude to have him publickly 


tried III. 141, Officers of the Army chooſe Fleet- 
wood General, Sc. III. 401. 

Offices: Great Offices deſign d for ſome 
the Party I. 120, | 
0-itby Lord II. 284 5 
Ogle Sir Will. II. 294, 329, 330. 

gute Mark III. 368. 


Heads of 


Ol:varez Duke of I. 20, III. 189. Olivarex Dutcheſs 


0400S: Jo Al. | 
Cliver. fee Cromnvyell. 


_ Ultver Receiver to the Duke of Buckingham I. 19. 


© Neil I. go, II. 377, III. 354, O Neil Dan. II. 376, 
377 379) 379) 389, 381, HI. 392, 396, 37. 
apprehended by order of the Council of Scot- 

lands, and Þanith'd III. 214, O Neu Owen-Roe II. 
375 32G, UL 114, 115; 16%, 170, 186, 203 


* 
2 


204, his Character III. 114, his Death III. 2 
O Neil Sir Phelim I. 172, O Neils III. 114. 

Onſlow II. 328. | 

— %ͤñꝙ 

Orange Prince of I. 90, 239, 391, 415, II. 35, 56, 
57 88, 319, III. 40, 80, 81, 92, 94, 99, 111, 
112, 137, 156, 165, 169, 172, 173, 174, 176, 
183, 1933 194, 195, 264, 368, 284, 314, 315, 
415. his death III. 224, Orange Princeſs of Ill, 
75. 925 169, 302, 304) 313, 353, 427, delivered 
of a Son preſently after her Husbands Death, 

- HE 234. | | | 

Ordinan ces of both Houſes for ſettling the Militia 1. 
247. for raiſing Money upon the publick Faith 
II. 49, for reaſſeſſing ſome of the Londoners 1], 
62, tor a weekly Aſſeſſment on the whole King. 
dom II. 106; to forbid the next Aſſizes; and 
Goal-Delvery II. 122. for raiſing an Army un. 
der the Earl of Mancheſter II. 198: | 


505 


| Orleans Duke of III. 20, 184, 261, 262, 264: 


Ormond Earl of I. 81, 82, 160. 

Ormond Marquis of II. 101, 102,253, 255, 258,269, 
271, 3465 375» 377 378, 37973 80,381,417. III. 5, 
8, 42, 59, 68, 70, 116, 125 126, 127, 156, 167, 
168, 170, 171, 179, 180, 181, 182, 192, 193, 
203; 204, 214, 215, 236, 254z 256, 259, 260, 
267, 270, 271, 272, 294, 295. 296, 297, 317, 
3253 348, 352, 353z 356, 3572 368, 385, 38), 
3925 393» 395» 396» 397, 404, 417, 4271 43) 

made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland II. 282. ſends 

the King Aſſiſtance ibid. waits on the King at 
Hampton-Court III. 42, tranſports himſelf out of 
England into France III. 57. goes out of France in- 
to Ireland III. 80, and why ? III. 58. his and 
the Lord Inchiquin's affairs in Ireland III. 113, 
arrives at Kingſale, and the Popes Nuncio leaves 
Ireland MI. 115. blocks up Dublin III. 180. is 
beaten ibid. his condition in Ireland III. 249, he 
makes the Marquis of Clanrickard his Deputy III. 
251. embarks for France, and waits on the King 
at Paris after his Majeſty's eſcape at Worceſter 
ibid. the great Friendſhip between him and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer III. 252. his and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's opinion concerning 
the King's affairs after the fight of Worceſter III. 
| 260. their exceptions againſt the King s Marriage 
to the Daughter of the Duke of Orleance III. 
264. The Marquis of Ormond ſent into France for 
the Duke of Glocgſter, whom he brings to Cologne 
III. 317. ſent to treat with the Lord Muskerry 
at Conde about his Regiment III. 349. the ſuc- 
ceſs of his Conference with Muskerry 161d. he goes 
into England, and Why? III. 354. the temper he 
found he King's Friends in bid. returns out of 
England III. 355. | 

Osborne III. 130, 132. accuſes Rolph of a Deſign 
upon the King's Life III. 131. 

Overal Bitliop I. 50. | 

Overbury Sir Tho. I. 6. 

Overton III. 35. 40. | 

Owen Sir Fohn II. 184. is try'd III. 150, condemn'd 
III. 151. repriev'd III. 153. 

Oxford ſce Parliament. Affairs there while the Earl of 
Eſſex lies before it II. 304, 305. Affairs there dur- 
ing the King's abſence II. 327. Reſolutions taken 
there upon the Lord Goring's arrival II. 359. the 
Univerſity viſited by the Parliament III. 43. the 
Univerſity's Reaſons againſt the Covenants paſs d 
in Convocation 15. Learning, Religion ,and Loy. 
alty not extinguiſh'd in Oxford, notwithſtancing 
the endeavours of the Presbyterians 1%. 

Oxford Rob. Biſhop of I. 200. 

O-cford Karli of I. 18. III. ag3. 
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AAcirieAT ION (a Treaty of) enter d up- 
on and concluded with the Scoziſh Covenan- 
ters I. 70, the ill Conſequence of it I. 71, ſee 
Pars Captain II. 324. Page Lieutenant Col. II. 
3409 341, 401. 
Paget Lord I. 105, 379. 
Palatine Elector III. 311. 316. 


Palmer Sir Hen. I. 395. Palmer Geoffry I. 178 179. 


64, 454% Palmer Mr. I. 124. 

rip rl y and boldneſs about the year 
. rode Eugliſe: an account of the Parhaments 
in the beginning of King Charles 1 ſt's Reign ]. 
3. Parliaments grow formidable, and why ? l. 
5. A Parliament call'd after Prince Charles's Re- 
turn out of Spain I. 11. The Parliaments Reſo- 

lu ion (after the Prince of Wales's and the Duke 
of Buckingham's account of their Journey) to 
declare War with Spain I. 13. the firſt Parlia- 
ment of King Charles I. I. 14, that and the next 
diffolv'd on account of the Duke of Buckingham 
I. 15. the m_ FI N . 1. 74 
iament calld in England to ſit in tl, 
EPL 75. meets April 3 1640. 19. the Houſe 
of Peers adviſe the Commons to begin with a 
ſupply I. 77. this Voted a Breach of Privilege 
by the Commons ib. the Kings Propoſition to 
the houſe of Commons I. 77. this debated I. 78. 
the Parliament diſſolvd I. 80. another meets 
Nov 3 1640. I. 96 the temper of the Nations 
at that time I. 92, 93» 94, 95, the Commons 
impeach the Earl of Strafford I. 99, accuſe the 
Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury I. 100. bring in a 
Charge againſt the Lord Keeper Finch I, 101. 
accuſe Secretary Windebank ib. appoint a Com- 
mittee to draw up a Charge againſt the Earl of 
Strafford I. 102. the temper of both Houſes at 


that time, and the Characters of the then lead- 


ing Men in both I. 103, a Committee of both 
bbs appointed to treat with the Scotiſh Com- 
miſſioners I. 108 the Common's Propoſition for 
borrowing Money of the City I. 121, diſcou- 
raged and defcated by the Party I. 122, their 
Attainder of the Ear} of Strafford, ſee Strafford. 
The Commons paſs a Bill to take away the 
Biſhop's Votes I. 133. which the Lords reject J. 
135. their Bill for Extirpating Biſhops, Deans 
and Chapters, Ec. ib. laid by for that time I, 
136. their Vote againſt the Court of York ibid 
their conference with the Lords about it ibid. 
who concur with the Commons I. 137. the ill 
uſe the Houſe of Commons made of a pretended 
Plot carry'd on in the Army I. 143, 153- @ Pro- 
teſtation taken by both Houſes I. 144. the 
Commons Explanation of it I. 145. they paſs a 


an Act for continuing the Parliament I. 149. 
the Arts by which that Act was obtain'd 16. 
the effects of it I. 155. the mention of the pre- 
tended Plot reviv'd in the Houſe of Commons I. 
151. the two Houſes Vote 300000 pounds to 
the Scots for a Gratuity, beſides their Monthly 


ward in Disbanding the Armies I. 155. the 
Commons revive the Bill for Extirpating Epiſ⸗ 
copacy and commit it I. 157. it is laid aſide ib. 
the Commons deſire the King to defer his Jour- 
ney into Scotland I. 158. Acts paſs'd ſince the 


Ein to compel all the Subjects to take it 20. paſs | 


Allowance I. 152. the Parliament very back- 


| 


| 


beginning of this Parliament I. 161, an Order 
of both Houſes to diſarm all Papiſts I, 166. moſt 
of the Members of both, Houſes withdraw into 
the Country ib. yet thoſe remain'd to whoſe 

care the Reformation was committed ib. a De- 
bate whether the Book of Common-Prayer ſhall 
be diſuſed ? I. 167, They carry on their deſigns 
againſt the Church ib. an Ordinance of both Hou- 
ſes for a Day of Thankſgiving on occaſion of 
the Pacification between the Scots and Engliſh 
ib. Sept. 9. 1641. both Houſes adjourn to Octo 

20. appointing a Committee of each to ſit during 
the Receſs I. 168. the Powers of the Committee 
of the Houſe of Lords zb. of the Houſe of Com- 
mons ibid. the buſineſs before the Committee of 
Commons ibid. a ſmall Committee of both Houſcs 
attends the King in Scotland J. 169. for the Lords 
the Lord Howard of Eſcrick ib. for the Commons 
Sir Philip Stapleton and Mr. Hambden ib. a Com- 
mirtee reviv'd for drawing up a General Re- 
monſtrance I. 172. a new Bill in the Houſe of 
Commons to take away Biſhops Votes ib. the 
Commons offended becauſe the King fills up di- 
vers vacant Biuopricks I. 173. the Committee 
tor the Remonſtrance make their Report in the 
Houſe of Commons I. 177. which is carried by 
nine Voices I. 178. and order'd to be Printed 1. 
180, the Subſtance of it ib. the ways by which 


the Party grew in the Houſe of Commons I. 182. 


the Houſe of Commons prepare a Bill for preſ- 
ſing Men for Jreland 1. 185. the Preamble of the 
Bill, as it came from the Commons, excepted a- 
gainſt by the Houſe of Lords I. 186. the Bill 
paſs'd I, 187. the Lords and Commons declare 
the King's intcrpoſal for the Relief of Ireland to 
be a Breach of Privilege I. 186. ſee Saint-Fohn. 
A propoſal in the Houſe of Commons for a 
Committce to conſider the preſent State and Pow- 
er of the Militia I. 188. this debated ib. and Sol- 


licitor General Saint Fohn declares the Power 


of it not to be in the King ib. he's appointed to 
bring in a Bill to ſettle that matter ib. which 
he docs I. 189. the Bill receiv'd ib. the Houſe of 
Commons Petition the King for a Guard I. 190, 
the Lords direct a Writ to be iſſued out to ap- 
point Watches I. 191. the Houſe of Commons diCſ- 
charge them 7b. the Houſe of Commons (after 
the five Members remov'd into the City) adjourn 
themſelves for ſome Days, and name 2a Commit- 
tee 40 fit in the City I. 206. the Lords likewiſe 
adjourn for the fame ib. the Tranſactions of the 
Committee in the City ib. Votes of the Houſe of 
Commons upon their firſt meeting again I. 207. 
Committee of the Commons ſtill tranſacts in 


the City I. 213. a Declaration of the Commons 


touching the tive Members I. 214. Houſe of Com- 
mons revive the Votes paſs'd by their Committee 


in the City, and add more I. 218. both Houſes 


agree in, and execute Acts of Sovereignty I, 219. 
the Commons examine the Attorney General 
touching the Impeachment of the five Members I. 
219. Vote a Charge againſt him I. 220. the 
Houſes appoint Committees to ſit in Grocers- 
Hall I. 221. the Commons go upon Saint-Fohns 
Bill of the Militia, and paſs it 76, both Houſes 
move the King That the Magazine at Hull may 
be remov'd to the Tower I. 222. they ſend 
both the Hothams to Hull ib. the Committee at 
Grocers-Hall deſign a new Remonſtrance I. 223, 
the matter they prepar'd for it ib. both Houſes 
Petition the King about the Accuſed Members I. 
226, Obſervations touching Privilege of Parlia- 
ment ib. the Lords and Commons differ about 
Addreſſing for removing Sir Fohn Byron from 
the Tower I. 227, the Commons by. themſelves 
Petition the King to do it, and to put all the 


other 
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other Forts, and the Militia into the Hands of 
Confiding Men I. 228. the Commons defire to 
borrow Money of the City I; 230. their Refo- 
lution about the Duke of Richmond I, 233; 234» 
235. the Lords paſs the Bill touching the Militia 
I. 237. and the Bills touching the Biſhops Votes 
and Preſſing I. 238. both Houſes adjourn again 
into London ib. Petition the King touching, the 
Tower, Forts, and Militia, Oc. Feb. 2. 1641. 
75. the Houſe of Commons return the King 
thanks for his Anſwer to their Petition about 
the Militia, and deſire Sir ohn Conzers may be 
made Lieutenant of the Tower I. 240. the Houſe 


of Commons Anſwer to the King's Demand of 


Reparation for an Expreſſion in Mr. Pym's Speech 
I. 212. an Ordinance of both Houſes for ſettling 
the Militia 1. 247. the method taking by them 
for returning Thanks to the Queen for her In- 
terceſſion about the Bills ib. they impeach the 
Attorney General I. 248. their Reply to the 
King's Anſwer concerning the Militia I. 249, the 
Lords Bail the 12 Biſhops in the Tower, and 


th: Commons recommit them ib. Votes of both | 


Houfes upon the King's further Anſwer concern- 
ing the Militia I. 252. their Petition to the 
King at Theobalds ib. their Reſolution upon re- 
ceipt of the King's Anſwer to their Petition I. 
253. they ſend to the Earl of Northumberland to 

rovide a Fleet ib. their Declaration to his Ma- 
zeſty I. 254. both Houſes carry themſelves with 
great Pride and Impetuoſity I. 255. cheriſh all 
Mutinous and Seditious Petitions I. ibid. preſent 
the King with Reaſons for his continuance near 
the Parliament I. 256. their behaviour upon fe- 
ccipt of his Anſwer I. 257. Votes of both Houſes 
concerning the Militia I. 258. their Order con- 
cerning Hull I. 259. they ſpread ſtrange Rumours 
of 4 Forreign Invaſion, Mc. ib. provide all ne- 
ceſſar y means for the Raiſing great Sums of Mo- 
ney I. 260, make Propoſitions for Adventurers 


in Ireland ib. the Petition of the Lords and Com- 
mons preſented to his Majeſty at York March 


26. 1542, I. 271. the Meſſage of both Houſes to 
the King March. 28. 1642. I. 278. they get the 
Farl o Warwick to be made Admiral under the 
Earl of Northumberland in oppoſition to his Ma- 


jeſty ib. their Reſolution about Tonnage and 


Foundage I. 279. how they proceed at Land 


having ſecur'd themſelves at Sea I. 280. a Pe- 


tition from both Houſes to his Majeſty to re- 
move the Magazine from Hull, &c. I. 284. the 
Anſwer of both Houſes to his Majeſty's Meſſage 
of his going in Perſon into Ireland, Apr. 28. 
1642 I. 257. their Votes, Vc. concerning Hull 


I. 296. their Anſwer to his Majeſty's two Meſſa- 


ges concerning it I, 300. their Declaration a- 
bout the Militia, May 5. 1642. I. 302. both 
Houſes make great Preparations for War I. 307. 
their Declaration concerning a Reformation of 
the Liturgy ib. their Severity againſt thoſe Who 
oppoſe their Counſels and Proceedings I. 309, 
they order the Train'd-Bands to be Muſter'd, and 
take care of the Magazines I. 310. their Votes 
upon his Majelty's raiſing Guards for ſecurity 
of his Perſon I. 311. they Petition him to diſſolve 
them, May 23. 1442. I. 311. the methods by 
which they gain'd ſo much Obedience from the 
People I. 313, 314, 315, 316, 317.4 Declaration 
or Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons 
May) 19. 1642. ibid. they 
Letters and Depoſitions at the ſame timel. 330. 
their Remonitrance May 26. 1642, I. 335. what 
effect it had upon the People I. 316. the Nine- 
teen Propoſitions ſent to the King by both Hou- 
ſes June 2. 1642. I. 369. the Order of the two 


publiſh ſeveral other 
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Houſes againſt Pawning the Jewels of the Crown 
I. 372, they proceed with rigour againſt thoſe 
Members who went to the King at York I. 375. 
their Propoſitions and Orders for bringing in 
Money and Plate for maintaining Horſe, de 

Fune 10. 1642. I. 276. the reaſons why ſeveral 
Members of both Houſes went to the King at 
Tork I. 8 5. the Proceedings of the Majority that 
remain d againſt them I, 387, Parliaments De- 
claration to the City of London, upon a Letter 
from the King to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
I, 389. they get Poſſeſſion of the Fleet I. 395 

their Votes for raiſing an Army I, 399. they 
Petition the King at Beverly, Fuly 15. 1642. 15 

their Replication to the King July 26, 1642 J 
409. Which they Order'd to be Printed and read 
in all Churches and Chappels ib. two Inſtances 
of their oppreſſing all that did not joyn with 
them I. 410, how the two Houſes receiv'd his 
Majeſty's Meſſage for Peace II. 6. their Anſwer to 
it II. 7, their Anſwer to his ſecond Meſſage II. 8 

their Declaration to the Kingdom II. 9, the rig- 
our nſed by the Parliament Forces to ſuch Cava- 


liers as they apprehended II. 13, 14, the two Hou- 


ſes Inſtructions to their General II. 1”, their Peti. 
tion to the King ſent to the Generals to be pre- 


ſented but never deliver d II. 18, 24, Votes of both 


Houſes for Raiſing and procuring Money II. 19, 


great Alterations amongſt thoſe of the Parliament 


Side after the Battle at Edge- bill II. 37, the two 
Houſes Declaration to the Subjects of Scotland II. 


39, a Petition preſented to the King from both 


Houſes II. 45, their Ordinance for raiſing Money 
upon the publick Faith II. 49, their Declaration 
concerning their General's acceptable Service 


ibid. their Petition to the King, Nov. 24. 1642. 


ibid. the two Houſes claim the whole Soverign 
Power, II. 55, the ſubſtance of their Declaration 
to the States General of the United Provinces II. 


_ 56, new Ways of raiſing Money by the two Hou- 


ſes II, 61, both Houſes procure the Bill to paſs 
for Extirpation of Epiſcopacy II. 73, fend Com- 


miſſioners, with Propoſitions of Peace, about the 


end of January 1642, ibid. Parliament diſown the 
Neutrality agree'd upon by both Parties in York- 


ſhire II. $6. agree there ſhould be a Treaty for 


Ceſſation of Arms and they fent to the King for 
a Safe Conduct II. 103. which he grants to all 


but the Lord Say ibid. they ſend their Terms for 


a Ceſſation II. 104. theſe conſider'd II. 105. the 
two Houſes paſs an Ordinance tor a weekly Aſ— 
ſeſſment upon the whole Kingdom II. 106. their 
Commiſſioners to Treat come to Oxford II. 119. 
the Advice and Deſire to the two Houſes to the 
King concerning Goal-delivery II. 121. they 
make an Ordinance to torbid the next Aſſizes, 
and Goal-delivery II. 122. the two Houſes com- 
mit the Meſſengers who brought the King's 
Meſſage for Peace of the 20th. of May 1643. 


II. 152. the Commons Impeach the Queen 


of High Treaſon ib. they ſend Sir Will. Waller 
into the Weſt with an Army II. 171. the twWo 
Houſes ſend Commiſſioners into Scotland for Re- 
lief II. 185. are very much concern'd at the ſur- 
render of Briſtol II. 195. Propoſitions for Peace 
given by the Houſe of Lords to the Houſe of 


Commons in a conference II. 196 which are fe- 


jected by the Houſe of Commons II. 198. this 
cauſes ſome dilturbance ib, both Houſes make 
Sir Will Waller Governour and Commander in 
chicf of the Forces and Militia of London ib, pals 
a! Ordinance for raiſing an Army under the Earl 
of Mancheſter ibid. ſeveral of the Lords go over 
to the Ring II. 195, the Tranſactions of the Com- 


mitttee of the two Houſes in Scotland II. 226. the 
| | Commons 


— 
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Commons Vote a new Broad-Seal: the Lords 


concur with them II. 250. the two Houſes ſeveri- 
ty to the Meſſengers ſent by his Majeſty from 
Oxford with Writs to the Judges for Adjourment 
of the Term from London to Oxford II. 25 1. they 
diſown the Ceſſation of Arms in Ireland II. 259. 
their Letters concerning it to the Lords Juſtices, 
Jul. 4. 1643. ib. the Members of both Houſes 


who had withdrawn from thoſe at Weſtminſter 


meet at Oxford according to the King's Proclama- 
tion II. 272. and ſend a Letter to the Earl of 
Eſſex II. 273. the two Houſes Anſwer to his Ma- 
jeſty's Meſſage from Oxford of Mar. 3d. 1643. II. 
278. Means agreed upon by the Lords and Com- 
mons at Oxon, to raiſe Money II. 279. the two 
Houſes at Weſtminſter impoſe an Excite II. 280. 
the two Houſes at Oxford follow the Example 10. 
the Parliament at Oxford Prorogued to October 
1644. II. 300. Diviſions amongſt the Members at 
Wejtminſter II. 347. the two Houſes agree to a 
Treaty at Urbrdge II. 356. Diſcontents and 
Animoſities in the Parliament II. 373. the 
two Houſes lay aſide the King's Meſſage for 
Peace in the End of 1645. II. 453. their Anſwer 


to his deſire for a Safe Conduct to the Duke | 
of Richmond and others II. 454. their an- 


{wer to his deſire of a Perſonal Treaty at Weſt- 
minſter ibid. their Ordinance upon his ſecond Re- 
queſt 76, the Parliament, upon the Scots Requeſt 
ſend propoſitions of Peace to the King at New- 
Caſtle, about the end of Fuly, in 1646. III. 21. 
require the Scots to quit the Kingdom, and to 
deliver up the Perſon ofthe King II. 22. their 
Declaration upon the Proceedings of the Army 
III. 27. a Committee appointed by the two Houſes 
to treat with the Committee of the Army ib. 
they give an Account of ſeiſing of the King by 
Cornet Foyce at Holmby III. 28. the different de- 
ſigns of the Parliament and Army (in 1647.) re- 
lating ts the King III. 32. a Tumultuous Periti- 


on of Apprentices, and others, to both Houſes con- 


cerning their Militia III. 36. the two Speakers, with 
other Members of the two Houſes, withdraw 
to the Army ib. both Houſes choſe new Speak- 
ers: and their Votes ibid. both Speakers, and 
the other Members, appear in the Army on Houn- 
flow-Heath III. 37. the Parliament's behaviour up- 
on the News of the King's withdrawing, and 
where he was III. 50. the Parliament ſends a 


Meſſage to the King to paſs four Acts III. 51. 


the Condition of the Parliament in the latter end 
of 1649. III. 67. the Parliament ſends Forces to 
ſuppreſs the Commotions in Kent IN. 82. prepares 
à Fleet againſt the Revolted Fleet under Com- 
mand of the Earl of Warwick III. 88. a Com- 
mittee of Parliament treats with the Common- 
Council of London about a Treaty III. 100. the 
Parliament declares for a Perſonal Treaty III. 101. 


a Committee of both Houſes ſent to the Ring for 


that purpoſe in the begining of Augiſt in 1648. 
ib. the Subſtance of their Meſſage to the King 
ib. both Houſes Vote the King's Propoſition ſent 
to them from the Iſle of White unſatisfactory III. 


121. Vote the King's Anſwer to the third Propo- 


ſition (of the Commiſſioners for the Treaty in the 
Ile of Wight) concerning the Militia unſatisfactory 
HE. 123. their Votes upon the Kings Propoſition 
III. 126. the Commiſhoners report of the Treaty 
at Newport to the Parliament III. 132. a long 
and ſharp Debate upon it „bid. a Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons upon the King's being carry'd 


to Hurſt-Caſtle III. 133. a Vote of the Houſe of 


Commons, „that the King's Anſwer to their 
* Propoſitions. was a Ground for Peace III. 134. 
many of the Members entring into the Houle 


ſeis'd upon by the Soldicrs ib. the remaining 
Members Vote the contrary to their former Votes 
16. a Vote of the Houſe of Commons, + That 
** thoſe who were abſent at the Negative Vote 
„ ſhould ſit no more in the Houſe III. 135. The 
Vore of Parliament- of no more Addreſſes renew'd 
ib. the ſecluded Member's Proteſtation 107d. Voted 
againſt by both Houſes ib:d4 Votes of the Houſe 
of Commons ibid. a Committee appointed by the 
Houſe of Commons to prepare a Charge againſt 
the King III. 136. the Charge againit him a p- 

rov d by the Commons III. 137. rejected by the 
ords who adjourn'd for a Week ib:d. the Door 
of their Houſe lock'd up againſt the Day to which 
they had adjourn'd III. 138. the Commons con- 
ſtitute a High-Court of Juſtice ibid. made Brad- 
bau Lord Preſident of it ibid. appointed Law- 
yers and other Officers III. 139. aboliſh the Houſe 
of Peers III. 148. Vote againſt the Office of King- 
ſhip ibid. they make a new Great Seal ibid. ſix- 
of their own Judges give up id. the Parliament 
after the King's Murther ſend their Anſwer to the 
Scots Froteſtation and Difſent III. 159. Houſe of 


Commons refuſe to ratify Monz's Treaty with 


Owen O Neile III. 203. Parliament reſolves to fend 
an Army into Scotland III. 218. the Parliament 
ſends Embaſſadors into Holland to invite them 
to a ſtrict Union, Saint-Fohns being the chief III. 
264. they return without any Effect III. 265. 
whereupon the Parliament make the Act of Navi- 


gation bid. the Parliament's Anſwer to the Holland 


Embaſſadours concerning the War begun with 
the Dutch III. 265. their debate about the period 
of their Sitting III. 276. Harry Martyns Appli- 


cation of the ſtory of Moſes to this purpoſe III. 
277. tis determin d, that they would not yet 


think of Diſſolving ibid. the Parliament diſſolv d 


by Cromwell and his Officers ibid. Parliament 


choſen by Cromwell and his Officers III. 279. 
Conditions and Qualities of the Perſons nomina- 


ted ibid. from one of the Members, this was nick- 


nam'd Praiſe-God Barebone's Parliament ibid. the 


Members repair to the Parliament Houſe, and 


chooſe Rouſe their Speaker III. 280, they Aſſume 
the Name of a Parliament ibid, their Actings and 
Conſultations ibid. on the 12th of December they 
deliver up their Power to Cromwell III. 261. a 
Parliament call'd after a new Method by Oliver 
III. 287. Which meets, Sept. 3. 1654. ibid. and 
chooſes Mr. Lenthall Speaker III. 288. their Actings 
ibid. the Parliament diſſolv'd Fan. 22. 1654. III. 
289, à Parliament ſummon'd-by Cromwell to meet, 
Sept. 17. 1656. III. 337. the proceedings of it ib. 
a propoſition in the Parliament for Cromwell to 
be King IIL 338. a Committee appointed to con- 


fer with Cromwell about it III. 339. he gives 


them Audience, and they offer him their Reaſons 
III. 340, 341. the Parliament adjourn'd to - Fan. 
20. III. 344. it comes together Fan. 20. III. 346. 
the Commons readmit their excluded Members 
III. 347. the Parliament diſſolv'd Febr. 4. ibid. 2 
Parliament call'd by Richard Cromwell III. 378. 
which meets Fan. 27. 1659. ibid. the Buſineſs 
recommended to them by the protector ibid. Dif- 
ferences riſe in the Houſe of Commons about the 
Accounts ot Money and about the other Houſe 
c. ibid. tis carried, that the other Houſe ſhall 
be allow'd III. 379, Votes of the Parliament 
upon News of the Cabals of the Army and 
the City ibid. the Parliament diſfolv'd III. 
380. the Long Parliament reſtor'd by the 
Officers 16. ſome of the old excluded Members go 
into the Houſe with them but are excluded again 
III. 381, the Parliament ſend to Richard to know 
Whether he acquieſced and ſubmitted to their Au- 
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thority ib. they make Ludlow and four other 
Commiſſioners Governours of Ireland ib. Monk 
and the Navy declare their Obedience to the Par- 
liament III. 382. they continue Lockhart Embaſ- 
ſadour in France ib. ſend Embaſſadours to me- 
/ diate Peace between the two Northern Crowns 

ib. paſs an Act of Indemnity to the Army III. 
383. appoint all Commiſſions Military to be ſign'd 
by the Speaker ib. baniſh all Cavaliers 20 Miles 
from Loxdon ib. ſend Lambert againſt Sir George 
Booth and Sir Tho. Middleton III. 388. grow jea- 
ious of Lambert's Army III. 399. paſs a Vote to 
have no more General Officers III. 400. declare 


it Treaſon to raiſe Money without conſent of 


Parliament; and make void all Money Acts ib. 
Caſhiere Lambert, and eight other principal Of- 
ficers of the Army ib. make 7 Commiſhoners to 
go vern the Army ib. ſend for Forces to defend 
them, and for the City Militia ib. the Parliament 
meets again at Weſtminſter III. 407, they order 
 Lambert's Troops to their ſeveral Quarters 7b, 
upon this Return of the Parliament the King's 
Affairs ſ:em more deſperate III. 408. the Parlia- 
ment deſire, that part of Monk's Forces may be 
ſent back to Scotland III. 409. ſend Scot and Ro- 
binſon to meet General Monk III. 410. reſolve 
to joyn others in Commiſſion with Monk, and 
receive a Petition by Barebone from the Fana- 
ticks III. 412. ſend ſome Members to treat with 
Monk III. 413. the ſecluded Members go to the 
Houſe III. 41 5. their Tranſactions there III. 416. 
they iſſue Writs for a new Parliament, and diſ- 
ſolve themſelves, and appoint a new Council of 
State ib. the Parliament's and Council of States 
prudent Actions III. 420. before the Aſſembling 
of the new Parliament they releaſe Sir Geo. Booth 
Loc. ib. reform the Navy by making Monk and 


Mountague Admirals ib. the Parliament meets Apr. 


25. 1660. III. 436. General Monk acquaints the 
Houſe with Sir Fohn Greenvil's bringing him a 
Letter from the King ib. their proceedings there- 
upon ib. Sir Fohn Greenvil call'd in, and deli- 
vers the Letter to the Houſe of Commons ibid. 
both Letters and the Declaration read ib. they 
are receiv'd with univerſal Joy ib. all order'd to 
be Printed ib. Sir Fohn Greenvil delivers the Let- 
ter to the Houſe of Lords ib. the Anſwer of the 
Houſe Commons III. 437. the Anſwer deliver'd 
to Sir ohn Greenvil III. 439. the Committee of 
the Lords and Commons ſent to the King ar— 
rive at the Hague III 443. the two Houſes wait 
upon the King at Wbite-Hall after his Return 
HI. 445. ſce Monk: ſee Tumult: ſee Lords: ſee 
Commons: ſee Members: ſee Biſhops : ſee Militia: 
ſee Kimbolton : ſee Fleet. 
Parliament Scotiſh : Parliament ſummon'd by the 
Covenanters in Scotland II. 234. Parliament meet 


in Scotland, and their deliberations III. 72, the 


Parliament being call'd in Scotland condemn 
Duke Hamilton's engagement III. 97. Parliament 
ſummond in Scotland in the King's name III. 


230. they meet at Sterling, and reconcile the 


Lords id. | 

Parry Sir G?-orze II 397, 

Parſons Sir Will. II. 102. 

Yarty : the violent Party carry all before them II. 

DOE eds 

Paw III. 137. 

Faw'et Lord I. 89, 381, 398, 419. II. 4, 13, 334, 
336. Pawlet Sir John II. 294. 

Peace concluded between England and France I. 37. 
propoſitions of the two Houſes of Parliament tor 
Peace II. 73. 

Peaurd J. 76. 


| 


 Fenkaruan Edw. III. 364. 


Pheaſant Serjeant II. 75. 


Pimentel Don Antonio III. 394. 


** 
— 


Peers in Council at Jork fet down in writing the 
Affronts and Violence offer'd to then at Lon: 
don I. 380. IP 


Peircy Lord II. 321. III. 85, 111, 305, 306, Peircy 


Mr. I. 153, 154, 320, 327, 330, II. 379. 

Pembroke.Earl of I. 70, 89, 90, 91, 156, 164, 233, 
257, 277, 411. II. 44, 73, 95, 274» 337, 356, 
357. 363, 368, 369, III. 43. 322, 323, 324, his 
Character I. 32. II. 127. a remarkable ſtory re- 
lating to his Death I. 33. depriv'd of his Office 
of Lord Chamberlain I. 150' 

Pen ſee Cromwell III. 331, 332, 333. 

Pendennis Caſtle ſurrender'd to the Parliament 
HI:: 23. | 


Pennington II. 197. Pennington Alderman I. 116, 
122, 168, 410. II. 65, 69. Pennington Sir John 
I. 255, 78, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396, 415. 
Pennington (Lord Mayor) made Keeper of the 

Tower II. 211. Pennington Iſaac II. 46, 62, 

Pennyman Sir Will. II. 85, 328. | | 

Penruddock III. 318, 319, 320. 


_ Peterborough Earl of III. 71, 356. Peterborough Jo. 


Biſhop of I, 200, 

Peters II. 383, | | | 

Petition of ſome Citizens of London againſt the 

_ Government of the Church by Biſhops I. 116. 
great Diſingenuity us'd in procuring petitions ib. 
a petition preſented to the King together with 
the Remonſtrance of the Houſe of Commons and 
printed I. 184. a petition publiſh'd in the Name 

of the Apprentices againſt papiſts and Prelates 
I. 190. petitions from ſeveral Counties concern. 
ing the Militia I. 230. which are deliver'd to the 

Lords at a conference by Mr. Pym I. 231. petiti- 
on of the porters, and many thouſands of people 
in and about London concerning the Militia IL 
236, petition of the Inhabitants of the County 
of Surry I. 237. of both Houſes of Parliament 
to the King at Theobalds I. 252 the petition of 
the Lords and Commons preſented to his Majeſty 
at Tork, March 26. 1642. I. 271. the Parliaments 
petition to the King at Beverly, Fuly 15. 1642. 
I. 399. the petition of both Houſes to the King 
ſent to the General to be preſented, but never 
deliver'd II. 18, 24. the petition of both Houſes 
to the King at Colebrook II. 45. of both Houſes 
to the King, Nov. 24. 1642. II. 49. of the City 
of London to the King that he would return to 
his Parliament II. 67. of the General Aſſembly of 
the Kirk in Scotland preſented to the King by 
Mr. Henderſon, ſign'd Fan. 4. 1647 II. 108. of 
the Common-council of London againſt peace 
II. 197. a tumultuary petition of Apprentices, 
and others, to both Houſes' of Parliament con- 
cerning their Militia III. 36. a petition intend- 
ed of the Scotiſh Presbyterians by Balcarris and 
Frazier, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might be remov'd III. 295. and of the Roman 
Catholicks againſt him ib. the Humble Petition 
and Advice, III. 342. 

Phillips Father III. 228. Phillips (Col. Rob.) con- 
ducts the King to a place near Salisbury III 
247. 

Pierrepoint II. 103, 119, 356, 369, 374. 


Pignoranda Conde of III, 175, 176. his Character 
III. 190. 


Pinkney Quarter-Maſter General II. 433. 

Plantations: the Forreign Plantations ſubdu'd by 
the Parliament Forces III. 269. 

Plate: a great deal of Plate We. brought in for 
the uſe of the Parliament I. 378. 


Preſ'y 
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Preſſy Praſlin Marſhal of III. 184. 

Plot, ſee Army. | 

Plot 2 - 79. 

Plunket III. 271. TY 1 

Pointz II. 437, 439, 440. defeats the King's Horſe 
at Cheſter II. 436. 

Pollard I. 153, 166, 320, 413. III. 324, 384, 405. 
Pollard Sir Hugh I. 398. II. 407. 2220 
Pontfret-Caſtle an account of the taking of it for 

the King III. 103. part of the Garriſon's attempt 
upon Rainsborough III. 105. Pontfret deliver'd up 
to Lambert III. 107. wy 
Pope's Nuncio commands the Iriſo III. 115. leaves 
Ireland ib. 3 | Re 
Popham Alexander II. 3, 4, 172. Popham Col. Edu. 
II. 366. 
Porridge Captain II. 48. | 
Porter II. 396. Porter Endymion I. 10, 224. II. 18. 
Porter Lieut. General II. 407, 411, 422, 428. 
Portland ſurrender'd to the King's Forces II. 206. 
Portland Earl of (Sir Rich. Weſton) I. 36, 55» B5» 
I51, 169, 309. II. 128, 154 156, 160, 1995 
203, his Character I. 27. 3 

Portſmouth declares for the King I. 417. 1s beſieg d 
by the Parlianient Forces II. 2. ſurrender'd to 
them II. 12. the Soldiers before Portſmonth re- 
volt to it III. 406. SL a | 

portugal Embaſſadour's Brother beheaded III. 235, 

Portugal Prince of III. 92. 

Potter Dr. II. 361. 

Powel Col. III. 83, 85. 

Poyer Col. III. 83, 85. 
Poyning I, 125 . DT 5 
Preaching : great Licence in preaching and print- 
ing I. 113, 115. | | 
Presbyterian ( ſee Independents ) Clergy preach 
up Rebellion II. 14. Presbyterian Miniſters diſ- 
pute with the King about Epiſcopacy III. 121. 
divers presby terian Divines come to the King 
at the Hague III. 444. their private diſcourſe 
with him 76. 

Prefton, a Fight near it III. 90. 

Prefton General III. 180, 249. 
his Character III. 114. 

Pretty Captain II. 4. 

Price Herbert III. 324. 

Prideaux II. 250. 3 56, 367. 

Prince Elector arrives at London II. 287. 

Printing, ſee preaching. 

Privileges, the miſchief procceding from the breach 

of them I. 201. | 

Privy-council and ſome of the Biſhops adviſe the 
King to paſs the Bill of Attainder againſt the 
Earl of Strafford I. 147. 

Privy-counſellors : divers new privy-councellors 
ſworn of the popular party I. 111. the great 
Diſſervice which befel the King upon This ac- 
count ib. the Character of the privy Councellors 
With the King at Oxford II. 122. of thoſe who 

_ ffay'd with the Parliament II. 127. _—_ 

Proclamation : the ill effects of the proclamation 
for breaking up of the fecond Parliament of 
King Charles I. I. 38. a Proclamation of the King 


from Beverly I. 398. of the King for Aſſembling | 


the Members of Parliament at Oxfard II. 255 
. 5 proclaiming Charles Stuart King III. 
148. 
Progers Harry III. 216. EYE 
Projects of all kinds I. 38. of Knighthood 1b. of 
Reviving Forreſt Laws ib. of Ship-Money ibid. 
Propoſition for borrowing Money in the City J. 
121. diſcourag'd and defeated by the party I. 
122. the nineteen propoſitions ſent to the King 
by both Houſes Fune 2. 1642. I. 369. propo- 
litions for peace given by the Houſe of Lords to 


" cp— 
Ann.... . 


the Houſe of Commons in a conference II. 196. 
"rag from Ireland rejected by the King 
Proteſtants of Germa 
land II. 
ibid, | 
Proteſtation taken by both Houſes of Parliament 
I, 144 Explanation thereof I. 145. Abuſe of the 
end of proteſtation in the Houſe of Hecrs J. 
a proteſtation of ſome of the Houſe of peers in 
the caſe of the Duke of Richmond ib; taken in. 
to conſideration by theHouſe of Commons I. 2: + 
a proteſtation taken by bot parties in Devon anc 
Cornual before the Treaty between them II. 33. 
the proteſtation of the ſecluded Members 111. 
_ ES. 
Pron Will I. 53. II. 252. his Character I. 113. the 
Entry of Pryn, Baſtwick and Burton into Lon- 


ny and France receiv'd in En 
59. but at length difcountenancd 


132 
3 


don I. 113, 114, 115. Libenous and infamous 


Offenders ib. and therefore puniſh'd accord ingly 


ib. yet without any good effect upon them i919, 
Puleſton John II. 75. : | : Ws 


Pym I. 82, 83, 98, 99, 107, 120, 124, 129, 131, 


133) 1439 145 153 154, 160, 168, 159, 172, 
179, 183, 191, 193, 203, 214, 241, 242, 248, 


257 272, 273, 285, 297, 299, II. 65, 156, 199. 


his and other's Speeches concerning Grievances 
I. 79. begins the Debate about them I. 99, how 
he endeavours to prove one witneſs as good as 
two in the caſe of my Lord Strafſord I. 130, 131, 


delivers the Petition of ſeveral Counties about 


the Militia to the Lords at a Conference I. 231. 
his Speech printed by order I. 232. his Speech 
upon the King's Anſwer to the Petition of the 
City of London that he would return to his Par- 
1 II. 71. his Death and Character I. 105. 
„285. | | 


Q 


ATERMAINE DE „„ 

a # Queen ( ſee Chancellor) the dangers ſhe is in 
I. 239, 240. ſhipp'd for Holland I. 250. where 
ſhe provides Powder and Arms I. 309. very di- 
ligent in providing Aſſiſtance there for the King 
I. 391. ſends Arms, Ammunition and Artillery 
to him I. 392, advances his Intereſt in Holland 
II. 84. arrives at Burlington from Holland ib. in 
great danger 7b. impeach'd of High Treaſon by 
the Houſe of Commons II. 152. retires from 
Oxford to Exeter II. 300. deliver'd of a Daugh- 
ter II. 313. retires into France II. 3 19. A Letter 
from the Queen to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer concerning the Prince's removal into France 
III. 3. ſhe ſends a Paper to be deliver'd to the 
Parliament, but tis laid aſide III. 135. her firſt 
Meſſage to King Charles II. III. 156. ſhe adviſes 
him to agree with the Scots upon their Terms 
III. 194. conſults the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer about the Duke of Tozk's Marrying with 
Mademoiſelle de Lougueville III. 263. her diſplea- 
ſure againit the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
France III. 295. ſhe moves the King to make 
Herbert Lord Keeper III. 298. prevails with the 
King to leave the Duke of Glocefter with her 
III. 306. | 

Queen Mother of France, fee France. 


Regland 
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I 4GLAND Caſtle ſurrenderd to the par- 
liament III, 23. 


Rainsborougb Col. III. 38, 39, 77, 96, 102, 105; 


106. 107. he and ſome other Officers put on 
Shore by the Sea men III. 79. 

Ramſey II. 28, 51, 52+ | 

Ranzaw Marſhall III. 81. IN 

Ratclf Sir George (ſee Herbert: ſee Charles II.) I. 
1412. Ml. 22, 257. 


Reynolds II. 102, III. 3445 345. caſt away coming 


out of Flanders III. 347. 


Reading, the Garriſon deſerts the Place, and the 


King takes poſſeſſion of it II. 44. beſieg d II. 
Frog correnders upon Articles II. 146. Poſſeſs d 
again by the Kings Forces II. 214. quitted by 
them II. 302. 
Rebellion in Ireland, are of it I. 169. 
ve Juſtice I. 407. II. 75; 251. f 
3 ſee Fetition. Remonſtrance in the 
Houſe of Commons carried by nine Votes I. 178. 
order'd to be Printed I. 180. the ſubſtance of it 
40, a new Remonſirance deſign'd by the Com- 
mittee at Grocers-Hall I 223. the matter they 
repar'd for it ib. Remonſtrance of the two 
Houſes, May 26. 1642. I. 335. What effect it had 
I. 346. the large Remonſtrance of the Army 
brought to the Houſe of Commons by fix Offi- 


cers III. 133. 


de Retz (Cardinal) ſent to the Baſtile III. 297. 


Reynolds III. 444. Reynolds Rich. III. 364. Reynolds 

Robert II. vas. p 

Rhodes Sir Edu. II. 86. op: 

Rich III. 342. Rich Lord I. 35. 381, Rich Col. III. 

„ N 

Richard II King I. 128, 311, 313. III. 138. 

Richard III. King I. 345. 

Richaute Monſieur II. 322, | = 

Richlieu Cardinal I. 72. II. 57, 245, 456, 457. 

Richmond Duke of I. 44, 90) 120, 156, 233, 2359 
381, II. 18, 33; 128 298, 347 352, 356, 357. 
34.9, 360, 352 416, 454. III. 101, 146, 147. bis 
Character II. 122. he and the Earl of Southamp- 
ron ſent to London with a Meſſage for Treaty 


II. 38. 
e e I. 381. II. 18. Rivers Counteſs II. 
514. 3 
Roberts Lord I. 144, 155, II 28. 274, 319, 324, 


27, 332, 413. | ; ; 
ae III. 410, 412. Robinſon, Lieutenant Col. 
II. 397, 445. HI. 83. | 
Rocheſter Earl of III. 293, 322, 3235 325 349) 
35%, returns to the King from Rarisbone III. 311. 


obtains leave of the King to go into England in 
order to make an Inſurrection III. 317, deſigns 
for the North; his Enterpriſe unfortunate III. 
318. he returns to London; whence he adviſes 
the King of the ill Succeſs III. 320, an accident 
that befcl him in his return III. 221. he eſcapes 
do the King ib. ſee Willmot, 

Rochford Lord II. 2745 

Roger II, 169. 

Roles III. 320. 

Kolls Serjeant II. 75. 

Kolph III. 130, 131, 132. 

Ro common II, 271. 


Roſcorroth II. 393. 


B 0 pig lioſt Julio, fee Aſcham. 
Rojiiter II. 43% 441. Rofjuter Col. III. 29. 
Rotherham Tho. II. 271. 


Se ** DE — 
Rothes Farl of I. 45, 108, 109, 160. 
Round-Head (the Term) whence I. 193. 
Round way-Down Fight II. 179. | 
Rouſe III. 280, | 
Rouſewell Col. II. 145. 
Rowe Sir Tho. II. 58. 
Rozetti Count of I 85, 187, 254, 268, 3 20. 
Rupert Prince I. 393. HW. 2, 10, 15, 16,22, 26, 27, 
28, 29 30, 33» 46, 74, 78, 178, 180, 182, 184 
188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 195 202, 212, 213, 
2147 222, 237, 298, 3Ol, 304, 310, 314, 315, 
318, 320, 3215 336, 337, 341, 342, 344 372, 
3731 3777 384) 391, 393, 395z 399) 400, 4o1, 
4037 404, 507, 408, 411, 415, 416, 422, 424, 
42% 430, 437, 439» 440, 441, III. 12, 80, 86, 
92, 93 108, 109, 113, 115, 116, 156, 191, 
192, 284, 301, 302, 346. in a Skirmiſh defeats 
the Parliament Forces near Worceſter II. 16 
marches towards the North II. 144. takes Bro- 
micbam ib. and Litctfield, and returns to the 
King II. 145. beats up ſome of the Earl of 
Eſjex's quarters with good Succeſs II. 161. be⸗ 
ſieges Briſtol II. 181, and takes it II. 182. takes 
Bedford II. 241. relieves Newark II. 288, fortifies 
Towcefter ib. does good Service in Lancaſhire II. 
299. has ill ſucceſs at Mayton-Moor II. 314, 315 
retires from Naſeby to Briſtol IT. 40 5. delivers up 
Briſtol II. 423. commanded by the King to de- 
liver up all his Commiſſions II. 426. undertakes 
the Command of the Prince of Wales's Fleet III. 
116. ſets Sail for Ireland in Decem. in 1648 th. 
comes upon the Coaſt of Spain HI, 191. his Let- 
ter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 4b. he goes 
with the groſs of his Fleet into the River of Lis- 
bon ib. eſcapes out of the River of Lisbon with 
his Fleet III. 192. arrives at Nantes with his 
Fleet III. 297. gives an ill account of his Fleet 
III. 298. leaves the King; and goes into Ger- 


many III. 30 5. reſigns to him the place . 
ter of the Horſe >” | the place of Ma 


Ruſſel Sir William I. 107, II. 351. 
Huthen General II, 26, 35, 82, 83, 320. 
Rutland Earl of I. 20. II. 185, 250, 274. 
Ruvignie III. 2. | 

Ryves II. 393. 


8 


A (Don Pantaleon) Brother to the Portugal 
Embaſſadour beheaded III. 285, 286. | 


| Sackville Sir Edw. afterwards Earl of Dorſet I. 


34. 
St. Albans Earl of L 86. 
St. George Col. II. 401. 


St. Hill II. 393. 


St. John, (fee Parliament: ſee Cromwell) I. 80, $31 
136, 145, 168, 183, 188, 221. II. 250, 286, 
355, 367, 374. his Character I. 105. is made 
Sollicitor General I. 120. defends the Bill of At- 
tainder againſt the Earl of Srrafford in point of 
Law I. 132. ſeconds the Bill prefer'd by Sir A7. 
thur Haſlerig for ſettling the Militia I. 158. bis 
propoſal to the King being put in practice, is 
Voted by both Houſes a breach of Privilege J. 
186. ſee Parliament. He declares the Power of the 
Militia not to be in the King I. 138 is ap- 
pointed to bring in a Bill to ſcttie that matter 
ib. Which he does I. 189. Saint Fohns Lord II. 
28, 36. his Character II. 34. 

St Leger Sir William II. 341. 

Salisbury, a Riſing there III. 318. the unſortunate 
iſſue of it III. 319. | | 

Salisbury 


1 * 
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DUE 


Salisbury Biſhop of II. 419, 427. Salisbury Earl of 


J. 89, 90, 253, 381, II. 73, 274, 356, 368. his 


Character II. 129. | | 
Salt-aſb taken by the King's Forces II. 83. 
Sanderſon Dr. III. 30, | 
Sandford prognoſticated the Earl of Pembrokes 
death I. 33, . 
Sandys Col. II. 1 522. 8 3 4 
Szvile Lord I. 89, 148, 184, 381, II. 203) his 
Character II. 1-6. 
Savoy Duke of III. 374, 398, 


Say Lord I. 67, 89, 99, 106, 111, 120, 114, 137% 


142, 14 5 1:6, 150, 198, 256, II. 16, 29, 3%, 
44, 103, 104, 128, 153, 7% 337» 374) III. 117, 
119. his Character I. 103, II. 131. 


garborougl-Caſile deliver d up to the Queen II. 89. 


Scawen II. 393. | 
Schombeiz III. 3144 372, ny” 
<hout Theodore II. 262, 


Scilly deliver d up to Sir George Ayſcue III. 270. 


Scot III. 410. 412. ; ; 

| Scotiſh Canons, concerning them I. 60. touching 
the Scotiſp Lirurgy I. 62, the manner how twas 
receiv'd at Edenborough ib. the Scorzſh Covenant 
I. 64, the Scorrſþ Commiſſioners come to London, 
and lodge in the City I. 108, preſent two diſ 
tin& Declarations againſt the Arch-Blllop . of 
Canterbury and the Earl of Strafford I. 109, wait 
upon the King III. 42, they enter a Proteſtati- 


on againſt the four Acts which the Parliament 


| ſends to the King to pals III. 52, their private 
Treaty with the King at Hampron-Court III. 
59. the Scotiſp Commiſſioners come to Breda: and 


the Terms they bring III. 194, the Scoziſh Clergy 


always about the King III. 214. their Sermons 
before him ib. ſee Lowden. 

Scotland: ſee Act: fee Mountroſe : Tranſactions a- 
bout introducing a Liturgy into Scotland I. 
46. Affairs in Scotland after the King's Return 
thence, relating chiefly to the Compoling a Litur- 


gy and Canons I. 59. Scotland touching Mountraſe 


Argyle, and Hamilton I. 168. the Condition and 
Inclinations of Scotland after the Batile at Edge- 
Hill II. 40, the Petition of the General Aſſembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland to the King II. 108. the 
Condition of Scotland about the time the King 


was beheaded III. 157. Commiſſioners ſent from 


the Par. ofScotlandbefore the death of the King to 
the Parliament of England III. 158. their private 
Inſtructions from Argyles Party ib. upon the 
King's Trial they enter their Proteſtation and 
Diſſent III. 159. the Farliament ſends their An- 
ſwer to it after the King's Murther ib. the Com- 
miſſioners Reply, and are Impriſon'd, but at- 
terwards freed III. 160. an account of Scotland 
brought to the King by a Scoziſh Vicar that Mid- 
dleton brought with him III. 259. the Requelts to 
the King of his Friends there 76. the ſtate of 
Scotland under Cromwell III. 286, 293,329. 
Scots Army rout the Lord Conway at Newdurn I. 
82. enter New-Caſtie I. 83, Fetition the King 
I. 88. upon it a Treaty appointed at Rrippon 
ibid. where the Commiſſioners meet and traniadt 
ib. 30000 pounds Voted to the Scors for a Gra- 
tuity, beſides their monthly Allowance I. 152. 
the Acts ofter'd by the Scots to the King to be 
confirm'd I 196. they raiſe an Army under Leſly 
II. 236. enter England in Fan. 1643. II. 253. riſe 
from before Hertford and march into the North 
I. 424. how the Scots Army treated the King 
upon his Delivery of himſelf up to them III. 14. 
they march Northward with the King to New- 
Caſtle ibid. enforce the Parliament's propoſitions 
for Peace by their Chancellor III. 21. agree to 
deliver up the King III. 22. preparations for 
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an Expedition into England III. 21. the parties 
Of the Scots at the Hague in the beginning of the 
Reign of King Charles II III. 162. the Scors raiſe 


an Army againit œomwell III. 210. b 
| * , bo tare - 
feated by. him at Dunbar bb. 4 


Scroop Lord I. 137, Seroop Colonel Ill. 98, Scrooßg 


Mr. II. 35, Scroop Sir Geruas ibid. 
Seaford Earl of III. 162, | 
Seas: divers Seas increaſe in the Arms 
my III. 25. 
Selden I. 330, 332, 388. | is 4 
Self-denying Ordinance II. 352, it paſſes the Com- 


mons II. 374. and the Lords Il. 387. 


Senneterre, Monſieur la Ferte II. 285, 
ert an account of him and his Negotiation III. 
368. | 
Seymour III. 248. Queen Fane Seymour III 14 | 
en Fa | 147. Sey- 
mour Lord I. 1:4, 381, 398, 419. II. 13, nis 


Character IL 125. Seymour Sir John II. 183. Sey- 


mour Col. II. 244. Seymour Hen. II. 203. III. 88. 
5 to the King from his Friends in England 
305. 


Sbeſſield Col. II. 13, 


Sheldon Dr. II. 361. III. 30. Sheldon Serjeant Ma- 
jor II. 176. | 


Sherborne fce; Digby, 


Ship-Moncy I. 38, 39. Miſchiefs accruing from the 
Judges being for it. 20. 


Ships, ſee Flect, 


Shrew-6i.ry Earl of I. 32. 

Shrewsury ; great Houle of Shrewsbury I. 31. 

* taken by the Parliament Forces II. 
36. | | 

Sbropjhire ſee Lancaſhire : the Gentlemen of Shropſhire 
ready tor bringing in the King III. 384. 

Shurlez Geo. II. 271. | | 

Sidney Algernoon III. 421, EP 

Skippon I. 216, 2.7, 2'9, 310, 316, 363. II. 142, 
327. SRippon (Major Gen.) makes conditions 
with the King for the Earl of ex s Foot afcer 

0 eſcape of the Horſe 6. 

Slanning Sir Nich. II. 81, 83, 166, 174, 176. 185. 
ain Il. 184. his Characker ibid. 8: Ps ee 

Slannings III. 24. 

Slingsoy Captain I. 395. 


_ Slangsby (Sir H.) try'd before a High-Court of 
Juitice III. 356, condemn'd III. 358. cxecuted ib. 
an Account of him 10. Slingsby Lieut. Col. II. 


11% TS | 

Smith Dudley II. 179. Smith Major I. 91. Smith 
Cepiain II. 30 Smith Sir Fo, II. 298. Smith Mr, 

VVV 

Soldiers in London reſolve to reſtore the Parliament 
and wait on the Speaker III. 20%. 


_ Somerſet Earl of I. 6, 32. Somerſet John Lord II. 


8 
Soubize Monſieur de I, 16. g | 
Southampton Earl of (ſee Richmond) I. 144, 155, 


379, II. 5, 6, 77 347 352, 356, 382, 454. III. 
46, 48, 101. his Character II. 123. 


_ Southerland Earl of III. 99. 


Spain Ring of, ſee Treaty, ſee Cottington. 


Spaniſh Fleet beating by the Engliſh III. 337. the 


Bullion taken from it convey'd from Portſmouth. 
to London ib. | | | 


- Spencer Lord I. 379. 


Spiller Sir H, I. 4. 
Spot ſwood Sir Robert III. 20. 
Spurjtow III. 121. 


Stacy (Col.) condemn'd and executed III. 3 59. 


Se afford Garriſon d by ſome Gentlemen for the King 

1. 92. | a 

Stafford Sir Edw. III. 223. 

Staines Dr. NI .49. | 

Stamford Earl of I. 407, 408. II. 79, 82, 83, 84 
915 169, 173, 193, 207, 209, 274. III. 259 
| II marche 
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marches into Cornwal with an Army I 166. Syms II. 39). 8 
beaten near Stratton May 16. 1643 II. 167. en- | Smdercome III. 367, his Defign againſt 8 


deavours to clear himfelf from the Cenſure of 
ill conduct, but in vain ib. 
Stapleton I. 107, 136, 179, 421. H. 373. III. 34, 
38. Stapleton Sir Philip J. 159, 399. VR 
Stapley III. 356, 357. his engagement for the King 
HI. 355- he diſcovers what he knows of the 
Ptot NI. 356. 
Star-Chamber, ſee Council-Table. | 
Stawel Lord I, 419. Stawel Sir Fohn II. 4, 170, 
335, 373» 390, 3935 408. 
Stayner III. 245. 
Steel III. 150, 402. 
Stenny, fee Buckingham. 
Stephens Sir ohn III. 416, 417. 
Stevens Edw. II. 183. 


Steward Dr. II. 359, 361, 362. III. Br, 173. dies 


3 after the King's Return into France 

„ | 

Stewart Lord II. 33. Stewart Lord Bernard II. 25, 
35 311, 312 324, 403, Stewart Lord Fohn II. 
335 298. 

Storm, ſee Wind. | 3 
Story: a pleaſant Story of two Men of great For- 
tunes near Nottingham II. 20. | 
Stradling Captain I. 396. Stradling Sir Edau. II. 34. 
Strafford Earl of I. 72, 79) 81, 85, 86, 87, 88, $9, 

90, 91, 92, 937 95, 98, 99% 102; 107, 1155 I21, 


132, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 142, 143, 145, | 


| I 46, 150, 171; 154, 1605 169, 1705 180, 1813 
189, 198, 202, 213, 222, 234, 243» 285, 2975 
331. II. 997 1023 I 245 126, 1325 217 286, 287, 


320, 377, 382. III. 35, 435» Lieutenant Gene- 


ral undet the Earl of Northumberland I. 82. im- 
| peach'd of High Treaſon I. 99. committed to 
the Black-Rod I. 100. a Committee of Mem bers 
to draw up a Charge againſt him I. 102. proceed- 
ings towards his Trial I. 109, 110, 111. 2 
Committee from Ireland in order to the Proſecu- 
tion of him I. 122. conſiderations touching the 
manner of his Trial, ibzd. and 123. his Trial 
begins March 22. 1640. ibid. the Charge againſt 
him ib. I. 125, 126, 127, 128. the concluſion of 
his Defence 15. his Council heard as to matters 
of Law eib. A Bill of Attainder brought into 
the Houſe of Commons againſt him I. 129, 130. 
which paſſes in few days I. 132. and is ſent 
up to the Houſe of Lords, and defended in 
point of Law by Mr. Saint Fobn ibid. the Bill not 
receivd very warmly in the Houſe of Lords I. 
139. two Accidents that contributed much to- 
wards the paſſing of it ib. it paſſes the Houſe of 
Lords I. 147. the Earl himſelf writes to the 


King to paſs it ibid. which he did I. 148. the 


Earl was beheaded May 12. 1641. ib. his Cha- 
er 5. I. 149. 
StraFordian: ; under that name expos d I. 123. 
Strange Lord II. 22, 89. 
Strange ways Sir John I. 121. II. 393. 
Stratton, a Fight near that place II. 167. 


dtreater Col. III. 419. 
Straug bam I. 392. ſent againſt the Marquis of Moun- 


troſe III. 159. defeats him 10. 


Strickland II. 57. III. 1 56. Strickland Sir Rob. III. 


95. 
Strode I. 82, 107, 168, 172, 179. 207, 214, 215, 
248. II. 172, 206. Strode Sir George II. 34. Strode 
Sir Will. II. 37. 
Sturgion John III. 364. | 
Sudley-Caſtle ſurrender d to Sir William Waller II. 307. 
Suffolk Earl of I. 27. II. 271, 333. 


Sunderland III. 304. ſlain in the Battle at Newbury 


II. 215. _ 
Swaſſenburgh Count of III. 334. 


III. 372, his Death ib id. 


AFFE Lord II. 98, 
Tarab Lord III. 336. 
Taunton taken by the Marquis of Hertford II. 
170. 
Temper of the Army and the Court at Oxford, up- 
on Return of the King thither II. 222. of the 
— at the beginning of the year 1642. III. 
9. | 
Tewkesbury fee Hereford, 
Thelwell Col. II. 311, 340. 
Thomas III. 364, Prince Thomas III. 3 51. 
Thornhill Col. II. 406. | 
Throgmorton Sir Will III. 23 5. 
Thurles Lord III. 252. 
Thurlow III. 324, 325, 357, 385. 
Tichburn III. 379, 402. 
Tildefley Sir Thomas III. 235, retires to Monree III. 
95, his Character III. 236. _ 


Times before the Long Parliament, the felicity of 


them notwithſtanding ſome invaſions on the Sub- 
Jett I. 42. compar'd with the times of Qucen Hi. 
ibid and with thoſe of King Fames ibid, 
Tichborne Hen. II. 271, 
Titus Captain III. 230. | 88 
Tomkins ſee Waller II. 159, 198, III. 140 his Trial 
and Execution II. 159. 


Tomlinſon Col. III. 142. 


Tonnage: the truth of the Caſe of Tonnage and 
Poundage I. 150. n 


Topping Lieutenant Col. II. 341. 


de la Torre (Don Diego) III. 190. 

Torrington, an Action there II. 208. | 

Tower, Cuſtody of it committed by the two Houſes 
to the Lord Mayor Pennington II. 211. 

Townſend Sir Horatio III. 384, 387, 409, 443. 

TYaquaire Earl of I. 6-, 70, III. 169. 

Treaſury put into Commiſſion I, 120. 


; Treaty with the Scots appointed at Rippon I. 88, 


'tis adjourn'd to London I. 91, Treaty between 
the two Parties in Devon and Cornwall, after a 
Proteſtation was firſt taken by both II. 84, be- 
tween the King and Parliament begins at Oæ- 
ford upon the Propotals of Ceſſation, but that 
takes no effect II. 119. the ſum of their demands 
and Conceſſions of both ſides upon the firit Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty II. 133. the Treaty expires II. 
139, the ſubſtance of the Treaty between the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners and the Scots II. 236. 2 
Treaty at Uxbridge II. 357, a Treaty between 
the King and the Scots ſet on foot by the inter- 
poſition of France II. 456, a Treaty with the 
Scots ſign'd by the King December 26. 1647, 
III. Co. the Subſtance of it III. 67. a Treaty con- 
cluded to be at Newport III. 103. a Treaty in 
the Iſle of Wight III. 117. The whole Hittory ot 
it III. 117, to 132. a Treaty ſigu d April 1657. 
between Spain and King Charles II. III. 335. 4 
Treaty of Peace between France and Spain II. 

390. a full account of it ibid, to 393, ſee Paci 
fication. 

Trelawny I. 255. III. 384, 
Trelawmes III. 24. 


Tevannion Colonel Fohn II. 31, 83, 166, 182. ſlain 
| II. 184. his Character 1. 


Tarvanniss 
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Trevannions III. 24. 

Trevor Baron II. 232, 251. | 

Tryai of the Earl of Strafford I. 124, of Mr Tomkins 
and Mr. Chaloner II. 159. of Arch-Biſhop Laud 
II. 354, of King Charles I. III. 142. 

de Trimouille Duke III. 240. 

Tull:bardine Earl of I. 30. | 

Tumult about Lambeth Houſe I, 81, great Tumults 
about the Houſe of Peers I. 146, 191, about 
White-Hall I. 147, the Tumults increaſe about 
White-Hall and Weſtminſter I. 192. 

Turrenne Marſhal of III. 188, 256, 261, 309, 334» 
368, 369. 370, 389, Turenne Madam III. 375. 

Tyrenes Anth. II. 262. | 


V 


dle A L I- Periſo Marquis III. 139, 
Vandrusk II. 389, 395, 407. 


Vane Sir Harry I. 70, 99, 80, $5, $6, 90, 91, 102 110 


116, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 149) 1655 
183, 193, 411. II. 126, 185,218, 235, 2999 319) 
349, 356, 367, 37% 387, 455, III. 36, 37, 71, 
100, 102, 117, 159, 276, 277» 257, 347» 400 
401, 402, 406, 407, made Secretary of State J. 
72. turn'd out of that Office I. 184. Vane (Sir 
Harry) the Elder's Character II. 132. Vane (Sir 
Harry) the Junior's Character I. 106. II. 233, his 
Speech upon the Commiſſioner's Report of the 
Treaty at Newport III. 132. he with others 
that concurr'd with the Committee of Safety 
confin'd to their Houſes III. 408. 


Van-Trump beaten III. 287. comes to Sea with ano- 


ther Fleet III. 283. is beaten and flain 20. 
Varney I. 422. | 3 
vavaſour Sir Charles, II. 294. Vavaſour Sir Will. II, 
347 195» | | 
Paughan Sir Geo. II. 175. 

Udall Sir Will. II. 6. 
penables General ( ſee Cromwell) III. 331» beaten 
by a few Spaniard IN. 332, he reimbarks and 


makes a Deſcent upon Famaica , where he ſuc- 


ceds III. 333. 
Venn Captain I. 168, 192. 1 
pere Lord I. 81, II. 332, BI. 144, 403, Vere Lady 
. 31. | | 
Verney Sir Edm. II. 28, 30, 33 
de Vic, Sir Hen. III. 227, 3533 
Vil Magna Marquis of HI. 189. 
Vieu-Ville (Marquis of) II. 213. ? : 
Villiers Lord Francis III. 71, 97 98. Villiers Sir 
George Father to the Duke of Buckingham E545 
24, Villiers (Geo) Duke of Buckingham, lee Buck- 
ingbam, Villiers Mr. Eau. I. 394) 395» 415. 
Vines II. 361. 
Viole III. 395. 


Virginia deliver d up to the Parliament Forces III. 


270. ; 
Vaiverſities: the two Univerſities contribute their 
Money and plate to the King II. 20. 

Votes of both Houſes concerning che Militia I. 258. 
for raiſing an Army 1. 339, for raiſing and 
procuring Money II. 15. a Vote of no more Ad- 
dreſſes to the King c. III. 54. which is ſecond- 
ed by a Declaration III. 55. The Vote ot no 


more Addreſſes repeal d III. 103. a Vote of the 


Houſe of Commons upon the King's being CAr- 


ry'd to Hurſt-Coftle III. 133- à Vote of the Houſe 


of Commons, + That the King's Anſwer to cheir 
« Propoſitions was a ground for Peace III. 134. 
2 Vore of the Houſe of Commons, © T hat thoſe 
„ who were abſent at the Negative Vote fould 


| 


* 


** ſit no more in the Houſe III. 135. The Vote of 
no more Addreſſes renew'd ib. Votes of the Houſe 
of Commons ibid. a Vote againſt the Office of 
Kingſhip III. 148. 

Vow, ſee Covenant, 3 N | 

Vowel try'd before the High-Court of Juſtice III. 
284. condemn'd III. 285, executed at Charing- 
Croſs ib. his Magnanimous behaviour 15. 

Urry, ſee Hurry. 

Uher Colonel II. 145. 4 ' 5 
xbridge Treaty II. 357. Firſt of Religion II. 359. 
ſecondly of the Militia II. 364. thirdly of Ireland 
ib. ſome Accidents happen'd in the time of this 
Treaty, Which made impreſſion on each Party 
II. 366. the end of it without effect II. 371, 


: \ \ TAGSTAFF Col. II. 145, 182. Wagdaf Sir 


Joſeph II. 392, 429. goes irito England with 
the Earl of Rocheſter in order to make an Inſur- 
rection III. 317. deſigns for the Weſt III. 318. 
his Enterprize unfortunate III. 319. 
Wainman Lord II. 356. Wainman Capt. Samuel II. 
331. 5 3 | 
Wake Baldwin II. 447. Wake Capt. I. 395. | 
Wales Prince of ( ſee Charles I.) I. 8, 6, 35, 114. 
a4 Treaty ſet on foot for his Marriage with the 
Daughter of the Ring of France, after. the match 
with the Infanta of Spain was broke I. 14. 
Wales Prince of ( ſee Council: ſee Charles H. I. i, 


222; 250, 3323 II. 145 175 305 935 122, „ 


2775 400, 405, 420, 426, 442. III. 3, 7, 8, 16, 
575 595 113, 133, 161, 185, 306. the State of 
the Principality of Wales in the end of the year 
1642. II. 94. Prince of Wales made General of 
the King's Forces and of the Weſtern Afﬀociation 
II. 373. ſent by the King to reſide at Briſtol II. 
384. the State of the Weltern Counties when he 
came thither II. 388, We. the End of his Jour- 
ney into the Weſt ib. he gives too much car 
to his Nurſe Mrs. Windham II. 394. the Inconve- 


nience of this ib. the Commiſfioners of Devon 


complain to him of Sir Richard Greenvil II. 396. 
upon which the Prince ſends ti.ree Commiſſioners 
of his own to Exeter, and ſo to return to Briſtol IT. 
357. comes to Barnſtable II. 407. Propoſitions 
made to him by the Lord Goring II. 419. which 
he grants ib. a deſign to petition the Prince of 
Wales to ſend Conditions of Peace prevented 11. 
422. he goes to Pendennis II. 447. thence by Sea 
to Sy II. 448. a Meſſage to him from the Par- 
liament III. 2. he embarks from Silly, and lands 
at Jerſey, Apr. 17. 1646. III. 3. inclin'd to go 
into France, but his Council averſe III. 4, ſends 
the Lord Capel and Colepepper to the Queen about 


that matter 76. his Anſwer to the Lord Digby's 


Requeſt that he would go into Jreland III. 7, De- 
bates in his Council concerning his going into 
France III. 15. he reſolves to go III. 16. all but 
one of his Council diſſent and ſtay behind ib; his 
Treatment when he came into France IN, 19. 
his condition at Paris III. 68. he goes into Hol- 
land from Calais III. 76. is receiv'd at the Fleet 
III. 80. Factions in his Fleet III. 80, 86. he comes 
into the Downs with the Fleet III. 81. thence 
into the River of Thames III. 82. takes ſeveral 
Ships III. 87. writes to the City of London ibid. 
writes to the Earl of Warwick III. 88. goes to 
Sea towards Holland, after having attempted to 
fight the Earl of Warwick III. 89, comes to the 
Hague III. 91. Diviſions in his Court there III. 


92. 
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oz. the Letter of the Parliament of Scotland to the 
Prince of Wales III. 93. Deliberation in his Coun- 
cil about the Letter III. 94. the Condition of the 
Prince and the Duke of York at the Hague, and 
the Factions among their Followers III. 108. the 
ill condition of his Fleet in Holland III. 109. he 
has the Small- pos III. 111, recovers and takes ac- 
count of his melancholick and perplex'd Affairs 


15. defires the States to intercted with the two 


Houſes III. 136. ſends a Letter to Fairfax and 
the Counctł of War III. 142. which is read and 
laid aſide ib. his Proclamation againſt Proclaim- 
ing him III. 148. | | | 

Walker Sir Edw. II. 313. III. 214. Walker Mr. II. 
STS 

Waller Sir Hardreſs II. 100, 432. Waller Sir William 
J. 417, 419, II. 13, 30, 52, 78, 102, 143, 168, 

169, 180, 181, 185, 186, 197, 199, 203, 211, 
214, 221, 226, 233, 252, 271z 293, 294 2955 
296, 297, 298, 300, 3025 ZO3z Jog, 3057 306, 
307, 308, 309, 310, ZI, 312, 313, 319, 324,5 
3255 328, 334) 335 336, 337» 339) 347 3505 
3725 3737 384, 388, 389, 390, 391, 3927 393 
400, 404. III. 30, 344 135, 140; 181, 423. routs 
the Lord Herbet II. 96. takes Here ford and Tewkes- 
bury: both which he preſently leaves II. 97. 
comes before Worceſter; but is repuls'd II. 143. 
ſent ty the Parliament into the Weſt with an 
Army II. 171. takes up his Quarters at Bath II. 


172, 173. 174. defeats Sir Fames Hamilton ib. is | 
defeated at Lanſdown II. 175, Wc. he follows 


the Marquis of Hertford toward Oxford II. 176. 
beſieges the Deviſes II. 177. engages with the 
King's Forces in Roundway-Down, and is defeat- 
ed II. 179, Oc. defeats the King's Forces in a 
Skirmiſh at Alton II. 296. retakes Arundel Caſtle 
ib. defeats the Lord Hopton at Alresford II. 298. 
marches towards Worceſter after the King II. 
307. fights with the King at Cropredy- Bridge, and 


18 defeated II. 3115 e. nominated General of 


Treland, but oppos d by Cromwell; who pro- 


poſes Lambert III. 70. Waller Mr. II. 159, 203. 


III. 140. concern'd with Tomkin &c. ib. his Be- 
ha viour on that occaſion II. 159, 160, 


Walſh Sir Rob. III. 108, 109. 


Walſing bam III. 296. 


Walton III. 400, 402. 


War againſt Spain I. 14. War declar'd with France 
i. 15. War with France and Spain prejudicial 
to England 1. 22. thence the Ruin of the Duke 


of Bucking bam to be dated I. 23. the Levying of 
War in England from what day to be dated I. 
218, War with the Duzch begins and upon what 


Account II”. 266. 

Warbeck Perkin I, 345, 366. 

Ware Col. II. 169. Ware James II. 271. 

Warneford II. 78. 

Warren Harry III. 404. 

Worreſton III. 402. 

Warwick Earl of I. 35, 104, 105, 111, 133) 156, 
157, 158, 168, 278, 279, 280, 255, 3925 393) 
3945 395» 396, 397, 400. II. 25, 49, 88, 129, 
13G, 140, 173, 250, 274; 299» 370, 384, 387. 
III. 37, 71477» 82, 89, 92, 107, 151, 3439 344 
443. made Admiral of the Flect by the Parlia- 
ment I. 395. his Character II. 129. with his 
Fleet attempts the relief of Exeter; but ſucceeds 
not III. 20. his Anſwer to Prince of Wales's Let- 


® 


ter in 1648, III. 88. he follow's the Prince of | 


Wales towards Holland III. 89. with his Fleet 
comes upon the Coaſts of Holland III 110. the 
death of him, and his Grandſon III. 372. 


W.:tſon III. 4, 54. 


| x 


Web Colonel Will. II. 329, 354. Web Maj. General 
II. 4325 448. | oY 

Weemes II. 312. 

Wemmes III. 230. 

Wentworth I. 70, 360, III. 15. Wentworth Gen. II. 
271. Wentworth Lord I. 420, 421, 422, 423, 
427, 42S, 429, 431, 432, 433, 435» 442, 443, 
444. III. 9, 86, 195, 254, 349. his Horſe beaten 
at Aſh- Burton II. 435. conſtituted Commander of 
the Horſe of the Remains of the Weſtern Army 
II. 443. Wentworth Col. Harry II. 26. 

Welt: the King's affairs in the Weſt II. 165, 206, 
241, ſtate of the Weſtern Counties upon the Ar- 
rival of the Prince of Wales at Briſtol II. 388. 8c. 
The Affairs of the Weſt about the time of the 
Battel at Naſeby II. 405. The King's Affairs in 
the Weſt about the time of his Arrival at Ox- 
ford after the Pattle at Naſeby in 1645. II. 442, 
Deſigns in the Weſt upon Plymouth and Exeter 
in behalf of the King III. 384. 

Weſtfield Dr. I. 173. 

Westminster, Diſtractions there upon notice of the 
Armies coming towards London III. 29. | 


Weſtmorland Earl of I. 382. 


Weſton Lord I. 4, $6. his great Power and In- 
tereſt I. 3. cauſe of his Ruin ib. Weſton Sir Rich- 

ard, fee Portland. 3 | | 

Weymouth ſurrender'd to the King's Forces II. 2c6. 

deliver d to the Earl of Eſex II. 310, ſurpriſed 
by Sir Lewis Dives II. 366. | 

Whaley Colonel III. 29, 45, 339. 380. 

Wharton Lord I. 89, 105, 168; 307. II. 28, 37, 98, 
294 III. 130% 121. | | 

Wharton Sir Tho. II. 266, | 

Whetcomb Triſtam I. 255, 268, 320: 

Whetham Col. III. 402. | 

Whitaker Laurence I. ioc. 

Whi:chcot Col. III. 146. 

White. 113. MH. 47: 

Whitehead IN. 3 28. 


Whitlock II. 103, 119, 356, 369, 374, III. 343, 


402. 
MWibrant Dan. II. 262. 
Wich Sir Peter I. 381. II. 127. 


: Wbt Ifle of, fee Treaty. | . | 
Mild III. 53, Wild Serjeant II. 75, 250, III. 132. 


Wildman John III. 
289, 290s 

Wilks III. 403, 406. 

William of Wickham II. 131. 1 

Williams Biſhop of Lincoln, afterwards Arch-Biſhop 

of Porz, Writes a Learned Book againſt Innova- 
tions (as he calld them) in Religion I. 54. his 
Character I. 196, 197, 198. he's ſentene'd, ſin d, 
and committed to the Tower I. 196. fer at Li- 

berty I. 198. his hehaviour afterwards I. 198, 
199, | | 

Wills Sir Rich. II. 440, 441, III. 386. his Treach- 
ery III. 385. his Character 7b. | 

Willoughby Fr. II. 271, Willoughby Lord I. 381, 398, 
II. 28, 30, 34, 271., III. 81, 110, 112, 115, 2705 

384, 387. 

Wilmot I. 90, 166, 413, 422, II. 379, Wilmot Lord 

I. 125. II. 180, 212, 222, 301; 303; 310, 320, 


364. an Account of him III. 


3215 322, III. 9, 56, 195, 242, 243, 244% 2457 


246, 247, 248, 254, 259, 262. Defeats Sir Willi 

am Waller at Roundway- Down II. 177, Oc. his 
_ Character II. 301, 244, made Earl of Roche#er 

and ſent by the King to the Diet at Ratisbone 

III. 293, ſee Roche&er : Wilmot Mr I. 153, 320; 

II, 28, 30, 51, 143, Wilmot Commiſſary Genera! 

II, 16: 
Wimbledon Lord Viſcount: I, 23, 


Wincheſter taken by Cromwell II. 473: 
_ 1200 | OO” Winchefer 
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Wincheter Marquis of II. 328, 334, Winchefer 

. Marchioneſs of II. 328. 

Wind, the Terrible Storm on the day of Oliver's 
death III. 373. 8 


Windebank Sir F. I. 85, 120, 128, 181, II. 126. 


accuſed by the Houſe of Commons, and there- 
upon withdraws into France I. ior, a pleaſent 

_ ſtory concerning him I. to2. - | 

Windham Lord I. 419. Windham Edm, II. 170. 
Windham Col. Francis II. 170, 336, 389, 392 407, 

408. III. 245. Windham Mrs. II, 394. 

Wingate Captain II. 16. 

Winniff Dr. I. 173. 

Winter John I. 224. 

Wije II. 195. 5 

Wiſhart Dr. III. 162. 

Wit ſee De Wit. 5 

Withrington III. 342, 343. Withrington Lord III. 
233. killdat Wigan in Lancaſhire III. 235. his 
Character ibid. | 

Wogan Captain III. 294, 295. 

Wolfelte III. 171, 197. 

Wolſey Cardinal I. 129. 

Wood Sir Harry III. 256. | | 

Worceſter : A Rencounter between the Forces near 


Worceſter, where Prince Rupert gets the better II. 


16, which proves of great Advantage to the 
King II. 17. Worceſter beſieg d by Sir Will. Waller 
II. 143. Worceſter Fight III. 237. 


Worceſter Earl of II. 74. Worceſter Marquis of II. : 


94 95, 415, 425. III. 23, 322: 
Wren (Doctor) Biſhop of Norwich I. 59. II. 60. 
Wright Sir Benj. III. 185, 186. | 
Wiat Sir Dudly II. 446, III. 2, 5, 14. 


EOMANS Alderman II. 153, | 
Tork . Accident there which was a ſad Preſage 
of the Misfortunes which follow'd I. 421. de- 
liver'd to the Parliament Forces II. 315. 
York Arch-Biſhop of I. 147, 192. 321, + 
York Duke of, (fee Wales) I. 295, 412. II. 17, 30, 
274% 305 346, 402, III. 21, 33, 40, 41, 48, 59, 
755 795 80, 81, 92, 112, 133, 176, 228, 261, 
262, 263, 264, 298, 299, 304, 309, 3 50, 368, 
369, 370, 384, 398, 399, 408, 421, 427, 441, 
443. he eſcapes beyond Sea from St. Fames's III. 
75. is left with the Queen after the King's Ar- 
rival in Scotland III. 225. he acquaints his Mo- 
ther with his going to Bruſſels III. 226, his two 
Counſellors Sir Edu. Herbert and Sir Geo. Rat- 
cliff propoſe a Match for him with the Duke of 
Lorrainèe's Baſtard Daughter III. 227. viſits his 
Siſter at the Hague ibid. Factions in his Family 
at Breda III. 229. he returns to Paris ibid. the 


nceceſſities and Factions of his Family there III. 


233. Deliberation in the Council whether he 
ſhould go into the French Army III. 25 5. he goes 
to the Army III. 256, he leaves Paris and comes 


to the King at Bruges III. 353, goes to Boulogn, 
III. 387. confers with Monſieur Turenne; who 


offers to aſſiſt the King III. 189. returns to 

Bruſſels ibid. is invited into Spain III. 399. takes 
Poſſeſhon of the Fygliſh Fleet as Admiral III, 
„„ ; 
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